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WE   GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  STORY  BEGINS. 

T  begins  right  in  the  middle ;  but  a  story  must 
begin  somewhere. 

The  town  is  down  below  the  hilL 

It  lies  in  the  hollow,  and  stretches  on  till  it 
runs  against  another  hill,  over  opposite ;  up 
which  it  goes  a  little  way  before  it  can  stop  it- 
self^ just  as  it  does  on  this  side. 

It  is  no  matter  for  the  name  •£  the  town.  It 
is  a  good,  large  country  town,  -^  in  fact,  it  has 
some  time  since  come  under  city  regulations,  — 
thinking  sufficiently  well  of  itself^  and,  for  that 
which  it  lacks,  only  twenty  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Up  our  hill  straggle  the  more  ambitious  houses^, 
that  have  shaken  off  the  dust  from  their  feet, 
or  their  foundations,  and  surrounded  themselves 
with  green  grass,  and  are  shaded  with  trees 
and  are  called  *'  places."  There  are  the  March- 
banks  places,  and  the  <<  Haddens,"  and  the  old 
Pennington  place.  At  these  houses  they  dine- 
at  five  o'dock,  when  the  great  city  bankers 
and  merchants  come  home  in  the  afternoon 
train ;  down  in  the  town,  where  people  keep  shops,  or  doctors'  or  lawyers' 
offices,  or  manage  the  Bank,  and  where  the  manu&ctories  are,  they  eat  at 
one,  and  have  long  altemoons ;  and  the  schools  keep  twice  a  day. 

Eatered  aoconting  to  Act  of  Coi^ress,  m  the  year  1869,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk*s 
Office  of  the  Difitrict  Cotixt  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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We  lived  in  the  town  —  that  is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holabird  did,  and  their 
children,  for  such  length  of  the  time  as  their  ages  allowed  —  for  nineteen 
years  ;  and  then  we  moved  to  Westover,  and  this  story  began. 

They  called  it  "  Westover,"  more  or  less,  years  and  years  before  ;  when 
there  were  no  houses  up  the  hill  at  all ;  only  farm  lands  and  pastures,  and  a 
turnpike -road  running  straight  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  in  the  sun. 
When  anybody  had  need  to  climb  over  the  crown,  to  get  to  the  fields  on 
this  side,  they  called  it  "going  west  over"  ;  and  so  came  the  name. 

We  always  thought  it  was  a  pretty,  sunsetty  name;  but  it  isn't  consid- 
ered quite  so  fine  to  have  a  house  here  as  to  have  it  below  the  brow.  When 
you  get  up  sufficiently  high,  in  any  sense,  you  begin  to  go  down  again.  Or 
is  it  that  people  can't  be  distinctively  genteel,  if  they  get  so  far  away  from 
the  common  as  no  longer  to  well  overlook  it  ? 

Grandfather  Holabird  —  old  Mr.  Rufus,  —  I  don't  say  whether  he  was 
my  grandfather  or  not,  for  it  does  n't  matter  which  Holabird  tells  this  story, 
or  whether  it  is  a  Holabird  at  all  —  bought  land  here  ever  so  many  years 
ago,  and  built  a  large,  plain,  roomy  house  ;  and  here  the  boys  grew  up,  — 
Roderick  and  Rufiis  and  Stephen  and  John. 

Roderick  went  into  the  manufactory  with  his  father,  —  who  had  himself 
come  up  from  being  a  workman  to  being  owner,  —  and  learned  the  business, 

and  made  money,  and  married  a  Miss  Bragdowne  from  C y  and  lived  on 

at  home.  Rufus  married  and  went  away,  and  died  when  he  was  yet  a  young 
man.  His  wife  went  home  to  her  family,  and  there  were  no  little  children. 
John  lives  in  New  York,  and  has  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

There  are  of  us  —  Stephen  Holabird's  family  — just  six.  Stephen  and  his 
wife,  Rosamond  and  Barbara  and  little  Stephen  and  Ruth.  Ruth  is  Mrs. 
Holabird's  niece,  and  Mr.  Holabird's  second  cousin ;  for  two  cousins  mar- 
ried two  sisters.  She  came  here  when  she  had  neither  father  nor  mother 
left  They  thought  it  queer  up  at  the  other  house ;  because  "  Stephen  had 
never  managed  to  have  any  too  much  for  his  own  "  ;  but  of  course,  being 
the  wife's  niece,  they  never  thought  of  interfering,  on  the  mere  claim  of  the 
common  cousinship. 

Ruth  Holabird  is  a  quiet  little  body,  but  she  has  her  own  particular  ways 
too. 

There  is  one  thing  different  in  our  house  from  most  others.  We  are  all 
known  by  our  straight  names.  I  say  known;  because  we  do  have  little  pet 
ways  of  calling,  among  ourselves,  —  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  an- 
other ;  but  we  don't  let  these  get  out  of  doors  much.  Mr.  Holabird  does  n't 
like  it.  So  though  up  stairs,  over  our  sewing,  or  our  bed-making,  or  our 
dressing,  we  shorten  or  sweeten,  or  make  a  little  fun,  —  though  Rose  of  the 
world  gets  translated,  if  she  looks  or  behaves  rather  specially  nice,  or  stays 
at  the  glass  trying  to  do  the  first,  —  or  Barbara  gets  only  '*  Barb  "  when  she 
is  sharper  than  common,  or  Stephen  is  ''  Steve  "  when  he 's  a  dear,  and 
"Stiff"  when  he's  obstinate,  —  we  always  introduce  "my  daughter  Rosa- 
mond," or  "  my  sister  Barbara,"  or,  —  but  Ruth  of  course  never  gets  nick- 
named, because  nothing  could  be  easier  or  pleasanter  than  just  "  Ruth,"  — 
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ud  Stephen  is  plain  strong  Stephen,  because  he  is  a  boy  and  is  expected 
to  be  a  man  some  time.  Nobody  writes  to  us,  or  speaks  of  us,  except  as  we 
were  christened.  This  is  only  rather  a  pity  for  Rosamond.  Rose  Holabird 
IS  such  a  pretty  name.  "  But  it  will  keep,"  her  mother  tells  her.  "  She 
would  n't  want  to  be  everybody's  Rose." 
Our  moving  to  Westover  was  a  great  time. 

That  was  because  we  had  to  move  the  house ;  which  is  what  everybody 
does  not  do  who  moves  into  a  house  by  any  means. 

We  were  very  much  astonished  when  Grand£&ther  Holabird  came  in  and 
told  us,  one  morning,  of  his  having  bought  it,  —  the  empty  Beaman  house, 
that  nobody  had  lived  in  for  five  years.  The  Haddens  had  bought  the  land 
for  somebody  in  their  family  who  wanted  to  come  out  and  build,  and  so  the 
old  house  was  to  be  sold  and  moved  away  ;  and  nobody  but  old  Mr.  Hola- 
bixd  owned  land  near  enough  to  put  it  upon.  For  it  was  large  and  solid- 
built,  and  could  not  be  taken  far. 

We  were  a  great  deal  more  astonished  when  he  came  in  again,  another 
day,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  live  in  it. 

We  were  all  a  good  deal  afraid  of  Grandfather  Holabird.  He  had  very 
strict  ideas  of  what  people  ought  to  do  about  money.  Or  rather,  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  without  it,  when  they  did  n't  happen  to  have  any. 

Mrs.  Stephen  pulled  down  the  green  blinds  when  she  saw  him  coming 
that  day,  —  him  and  his  cane.  Barbara  said  she  did  n't  exactly  know  which 
it  was  she  dreaded ;  she  thought  she  could  bear  the  cane  without  him,  or 
even  him  without  the  cane ;  but  both  together  were  *'  scaremendous ;  they 
did  put  down  so." 

Mrs.  Holabird  pulled  down  the  blinds,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  notice 
the  new  carpet  the  first  thing ;  it  was  a  cheap  ingrain,  and  the  old  one  had 
been  all  holes,  so  that  Barbara  had  proposed  putting  up  a  board  at  the  door, 
—"Private  way;  dangerous  passing."  And  we  had  all  made  over  our  three 
winters'  old  cloaks  this  year,  for  the  sake  of  it :  and  we  had  n't  got  the 
carpet  then  till  the  winter  was  half  over.  But  we  could  n't  tell  all  this  to 
GrandEither  Holabird.  There  was  never  time  for  the  whole  of  it.  And  he 
Imew  that  Mr.  Stephen  was  troubled  just  now  for  his  rent  and  taxes.  For 
Stephen  Holabird  was  the  one  in  this  family  who  could  n't  make,  or  could 
n't  manage,  money.  There  is  always  one.  I  don't  know  but  it  is  usually 
the  best  one  of  all,  in  other  ways. 

Stephen  Holabird  is  a  good  man,  kind  and  true ;  loving  to  live  a  gentle, 
thoughtful  life,  in  his  home  and  among  his  books ;  not  made  for  the  din  and 
scramble  of  business. 

He  never  looks  to  his  father ;  his  father  does  not  believe  in  allowing  his 
sons  to  look  to  him  ;  so  in  the  terrible  time  of  '57,  when  the  loss  and  the 
worry  came,  he  had  to  struggle  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  go  down  with 
the  rest,  paying  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  all  his  debts,  and  beginning 
again,  to  try  and  earn  the  forty,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  mean- 
while. 
Grandfather  Holabird  sent  us  down  all  our  milk,  and  once  a  week,  when 
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he  bought  his  Sunday  dinner,  he  would  order  a  turkey  for  us.  In  the  sum- 
mer, we  had  all  the  vegetables  we  wanted  from  his  garden,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving a  barrel  of  cranberries  from  his  meadow.  But  these  obliged  us  to 
buy  an  extra  half-barrel  of  sugar.  For  all  these  things  we  made  separate 
small  change  of  thanks,  each  time,  and  were  all  the  more  afraid  of  his  no- 
ticing our  new  gowns  or  carpets. 

"When  you  haven't  any  money,  don't  buy  anything,"  was  his  stem 
precept. 

"When  you're  in  the  Black  Hole,  don't  breathe,"  Barbara  would  say, 
after  he  was  gone. 

But  then  we  thought  a  good  deal  of  Grand&ther  Holabird,  for  all.  That 
day,  when  he  came  in  and  astonished  us  so,  we  were  all  as  busy  and  as  cosey 
as  we  could  be. 

Mrs.  Holabird  was  making  a  rug  of  the  piece  of  the  new  carpet  that  had 
been  cut  out  for  the  hearth,  bordering  it  with  a  strip  of  shag.  Rosamond 
was  inventing  a  feather  for  her  hat  out  of  the  best  of  an  old  black-cock 
plume,  and  some  bits  of  beautiful  downy  white  ones  with  smooth  tips,  that 
she  brought  forth  out  of  a  box. 

"  What  are  they.  Rose  ?  And  where  did  you  get  them  ? "  Ruth  asked, 
wondering. 

"They  were  dropped,  —  and  I  picked  them  up,"  Rosamond  answered, 
mysteriously.    "  The  owner  never  missed  them." 

"  Why,  Rosamond  !  "  cried  Stephen,  looking  up  from  his  Latin  grammar. 

"  Did !  "  persisted  Rosamond.  "  And  would  again.  I  'm  sure  I  wanted 
'em  most.  Hens  lay  themselves  out  on  their  underclothing,  don't  they  ? " 
she  went  on,  quietly,  putting  the  white  against  the  black,  and  admiring  the 
effect.    "  They  don't  dress  much  outside." 

"  O,  hens !    What  did  you  make  us  think  it  was  people  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  ever  let  anybody  know  it  was  hens !  Never  cackle  about 
contrivances.  Things  must  n't  be  contrived ;  they  must  happen.  Woman 
and  her  accidents,  —  mine  are  usually  catastrophes." 

Rosamond  was  so  busy  fastening  in  the  plume,  and  giving  it  the  right 
set-up,  that  she  talked  a  little  delirium  of  nonsense. 

Barbara  flung  down  a  magazine,  —  some  old  number. 

"  Just  as  they  were  putting  the  very  tassel  on  to  the  cap  of  the  climax, 
the  page  is  torn  out !  What  do  you  want,  little  cat  ?  "  she  went  on  to  her 
pussy,  that  had  tumbled  out  of  her  lap  as  she  got  up,  and  was  stretching 
and  mewing.  "  Want  to  go  out  doors  and  play,  little  cat  ?  Well,  you  can. 
There  's  plenty  of  room  out  of  doors  for  two  little  cats  !  "  And  going  to  the 
door  with  her,  she  met  grandfather  and  the  cane  coming  in. 

There  was  time  enough  for  Mrs.  Holabird  to  pull  down  the  blinds,  and 
for  Ruth  to  take  a  long,  thinking  look  out  from  under  hers,  through  the 
sash  of  window  left  unshaded ;  for  old  Mr.  Holabird  and  his  cane  were 
slow ;  the  more  awful  for  that 

Ruth  thought  to  herself,  "  Yes  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  out  of  doors ;  and 
yet  people  crowd  so  I  I  wonder  why  we  can't  live  bigger ! " 
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Mrs.  Holabird's  thinking  was  something  like  it. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  to  worry  about,  for  what  Is  set  down  upon  a  few 
square  yards  of  '  out  of  doors.'  And  inside  of  that,  a  great  contriving  and 
gcung  without,  to  put  something  warm  uoderfbot  over  the  sixteen  square 
feet  that  we  live  on  most  I " 

She  had  almost  a  mind  to  pull  up  the  blinds  again ;  it  was  such  a  very 
little  matter,  the  bit  of  new  carpet,  after  aU. 

"  How  do  I  know  what  they  were  thinking  ?  "  Never  mind.  People  do 
know,  or  else  how  do  they  ever  tell  stories  ?  We  know  lots  of  things  that 
»e  doit't  tell  all  the  time.  We  don't  stop  to  think  whether  we  know  them  or 
not ;  but  they  are  underneath  the  things  we  feel,  and  the  things  we  do. 

Grand&ther  came  in,  and  swd  over  the  same  old  stereotypes.  He  had  a 
way  of  saying  them,  so  that  we  knew  just  what  was  coming,  sentence  after 
sentence.  It  was  a  kind  of  family  psalter.  What  it  all  meant  was^  "  I  've 
bwked  in  to  see  you,  and  how  you  are  getting  along.  I  do  think  of  you  once 
in  a  while."  And  our  worn-out  responses  were,  "  It 's  very  good  of  you, 
and  we  're  much  obliged  to  you,  as  for  as  it  goes." 

It  was  only  jnst  as  he  got  up  to  leave  that  he  said  the  real  thing.  When 
there  was  one,  he  always  kept  it  to  the  last. 

"  Yoor  lease  is  up  here  in  May,  is  n't  it,  Mrs.  Stephen  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  'm  going  to  move  over  that  Beaman  house  next  month,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  settles.  I  thought  it  might  suit  you,  perhaps,  to  come  and  live 
b  iL     It  would  be  handier  about  a  good  many  things  than  it  is  now.    Ste- 
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phen  might  do  something  to  his  piece,  in  a  way  of  small  fanning.  I  M  let 
him  have  the  rent  for  three  years.    You  can  talk  it  over." 

He  turned  round  and  walked  right  out  Nobody  thanked  him  or  said  a 
word.    We  were  too  much  surprised. 

Mother  spoke  first ;  after  we  had  hushed  up  Stephen,  who  shouted. 

I  shall  call  her  "mother,"  now;  for  it  always  seems  as  if  that  were  a 
woman's  real  name  among  her  children.  Mr.  Holabird  was  apt  to  call  her 
so  himself.  She  did  not  altogether  like  it,  always,  from  him.  She  asked 
him  once  if  "  Emily  "  were  dead  and  buried.  She  had  tried  to  keep  her 
name  herself,  she  said ;  that  was  the  reason  she  had  not  given  it  to  either 
of  her  daughters.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  leave  to  a  grandchild;  but  she 
could  not  do  without  it  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"  We  could  keep  a  cow ! "  said  mother. 

"  We  could  have  a  pony ! "  cried  Stephen,  utterly  disregarded. 

"What  does  he  want  to  move  it  quite  over  for? 'tasked  Rosamond. 
"  His  land  begins  this  side." 

"  Rosamond  wants  so  to  get  among  the  Hill  people !  Pray,  why  can't  we 
have  a  colony  of  our  own  ?  "  said  Barbara,  sharply  and  proudly. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  less  trouble,"  said  Rosamond,  quietly,  in  con- 
tinuation of  hei*  own  remark ;  holding  up,  as  she  spoke,  her  finished  hat 
upon  her  hand.  Rosamond  aimed  at  being  truly  elegant.  She  would  never 
discuss,  directly,  any  questions  of  our  position,  or  our  limitations. 

«  Does  that  look  —  " 

"  Holabirdy  ?  "  put  in  Barbara.  "  No.  Not  a  bit  Things  that  you  do 
never  do." 

Rosamond  felt  herself  flush  up.  Alice  Marchbanks  had  said  once,  of 
something  that  we  wore,  which  was  praised  as  pretty,  that  it  "might  be, 
but  it  was  Holabirdy."    Rosamond  found  it  hard  to  forget  that 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Rose.  It 's  just  as  pretty  as  it  can  be ;  and  I  don't 
mean  to  tease  you,"  said  Barbara,  quickly.  "  But  /  do  mean  to  be  proud 
of  being  Holabirdy,  just  as  long  as  there 's  a  piece  of  the  name  left" 

"  I  wish  we  had  n't  bought  the  new  carpet  now,"  said  mother.  "  And 
what  shall  we  do  about  all  those  other  great  rooms  ?  It  will  take  ready 
money  to  move.  I  'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  cut  it  off  somewhere  else  for 
a  while.    What  if  it  should  be  the  music,  Ruth  ?  " 

That*  did  go  to  Ruth's  heart  She  tried  so  hard  to  be  willing  that  she  did 
not  speak  at  first 

"  *  Open  and  shet  is  a  sign  of  more  wet ! ' "  cried  Barbara.  "  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  a  family  that  had  so  much  opening  and  shetting! 
We  just  get  a  little  squeak  out  of  a  crack,  and  it  goes  together  again  and 
snips  our  noses  ! " 

"  What  is  a  '  squeak '  out  of  a  crack  ?  "  said  Rosamond,  laughing.  "  A 
mouse  pinched  in  it,  I  should  think." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Barbara.  "  The  most  expressive  words  are  fricasses, 
— heads  and  tails  dished  up  together.  Can't  you  see  the  philology  of  it? 
'Squint'  and  *peek.'    Worcester  can't  put  down  everything.    He  leaves 
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something  to  human  ingenuity.  The  language  is  n't  all  made,  —  or  used,  — 
jttl" 

Barbara  had  a  way  of  putting  heads  and  tails  together,  in  defiance  —  in 
aid,  as  she  maintained  —  of  the  dictionaries. 

" 0<  I  can  practise,"  Ruth  said,  cheerily.  "It  will  be  so  bright  out  there, 
and  the  mornings  will  be  so  early  1 " 

''That's  just  what  they  won't  be,  particularly,"  said  Barbara,  "seeing 
we  're  going  *  west  over.'  " 

^  Well,  then,  the  afternoons  will  be  long.  It  is  all  the  same,"  said  Ruth. 
That  was  the  best  she  could  do. 

"  Mother,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  've  been  thinking.  Get  grandfather  to 
have  some  of  the  floors  stained.  I  think  rugs,  and  English  druggets,  put 
down  with  brass-headed  nails,  in  the  middle,  are  delightful  Especially  for  a 
ooontry  house." 

"  It  seems,  then,  we  are  going  ?  " 

Nobody  had  even  raised  a  question  of  that 

Nobody  raised  a  question  when  Mr.  Holabird  came  in.  He  himself  raised 
none.  He  sat  and  listened  to  all  the  propositions  and  corollaries,  quite  as 
one  does  go  through  the  form  of  demonstration  of  a  geometrical  £&ct  patent 
at  first  glance.  * 

"  We  can  have  a  cow,"  mother  repeated 

"  Or  a  dog,  at  any  rate,"  put  in  Stephen,  who  found  it  hard  to  get  a  hear- 
ing. 

**^  You  can  have  a  garden,  fiither,"  said  Barbara.  "  It 's  to  be  near  to  the 
parcel  of  ground  that  Rufiis  gave  to  his  son  Stephen." 

"  I  don't  like  to  have  you  quote  Scripture  so,"  said  fother,  gravely. 

^  I  don't,"  said  Barbara.  "  It  quoted  itsel£  And  it  is  n't  there  either.  I 
don't  know  of  a  Rufus  in  all  sacred  history.  And  there  aren't  many  in 
pro&ne." 

"Somebody  was  the  '^ther  of  Alexander  and  Rufus';  and  there's  a 
Rnfus  '  saluted '  at  the  end  of  an  epistle." 

"  Ruth  is  sure  to  catch  one,  if  one 's  out  in  Scripture.  But  that  is  n't 
history ;  that 's  mere  mention." 

"We  can  ask  the  girls  to  come  'over'  now,  instead  of  *down,'"  sug- 
gested Rosamond,  complacently. 

Barbara  smiled. 

"And  we  can  tell  the  girl  to  come  'over,'  instead  of  *up,'  when  she's 
to  fetch  us  home  from  a  tea-drinking.  That  will  be  one  of  the  '  handy ' 
things." 

"  Girl !  we  shall  have  a  man,  if  we  have  a  garden."  This  was  between 
the  two. 

"  Mayhap,"  said  Barbara.    "  And  perlikely  a  wheelbarrow." 

"  We  shall  all  have  to  remember  that  it  will  only  be  living  there  instead 
of  here,"  said  father,  cautiously,  putting  up  an  umbrella  under  the  rain  of 
suggestion. 

The  umbrella  settled  the  question  of  the  weather,  however.    There  was 
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no  doubt  about  it  after  that.  Mother  calculated  measurements,  and  it  was 
found  out,  between  her  and  the  gfrls,  that  the  six  muslin  curtains  in  our 
double  town  parlor  would  be  lovely  for  the  six  windows  in  the  square  Bea- 
man  best  room.  Also  that  the  parlor  carpet  would  make  over,  and  leave 
pieces  for  rugs  for  some  of  our  delightful  stained  floors.  The  little  tables, 
and  the  two  or  three  brackets,  and  the  few  pictures,  and  other  art-oma* 
ments,  that  only  '*  strinkled,"  Barbara  ssdd,  in  two  rooms,  would  be  charm- 
ingly *'  crowsy  "  in  one.  And  up  stairs  there  would  be  such  nice  space  for 
cushioning  and  flouncing,  and  making  upholstery  out  of  nothing,  that  you 
could  n't  do  here,  because  in  these  spyglass  houses  the  sleeping-rooms  were 
all  bedstead,  and  fireplace,  and  closet  doors. 

They  were  left  to  their  uninterrupted  feminine  speculations,  Tor  Mr.  Hola- 
bird  had  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  again,  and  gone  off  west  over  to  see  his 
father  ;  and  Stephen  had  "  piled  "  out  into  the  kitchen,  to  communicate  his 
delight  to  Winifred,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  a  kind  of  odd-glove 
intimacy,  neither  of  them  having  in  the  house  any  precisely  matched  com- 
panionship. 

This  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  an  embargo  put  on ;  for  it  led  to 
trouble.  By  the  time  the  green  hoUand  shades  were  apportioned  to  their 
new  places,  and  afti  approximate  estimate  reached  of  the  whole  number  of 
windows  to  be  provided,  Winny  had  made  up  her  gregarious  mind  that  she 
could  not  give  up  her  town  connection,  and  go  out  to  live  in ''  siich  a  fer- 
saakunness  " ;  and  as  any  remainder  of  time  is  to  Irish  valuation  like  the 
broken  change  of  a  dollar,  when  the  whole  can  no  longer  be  counted  on, 
she  gave  us  warning  next  morning  at  breakfast  that  she  ''  must  j{^st  be 
lukkin  out  fer  a  plaashe." 

"But,"  said  mother,  in  her  most  conciliatory  way,  "it  must  be  two  or 
three  months,  Winny,  before  we  move,  if  we  do  go ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  stay  and  help  us  through." 

"  Ah,  sure,  I  *d  do  axmything  to  hilp  yiz  through ;  an'  I  'm  sure,  I  taks  an 
intheresht  in  yiz  ahl,  down  to  the  little  cat  herseP ;  an'  indeed  I  niver  tuk 
an  intheresht  in  anny  little  cat  but  that  little  cat ;  but  I  could  n't  go  live 
where  it  wud  be  so  loahnsome,  an'  I  can't  be  out  oo  a  plaashe,  ye  see." 

It  was  no  use  talking;  it  was  only  transposing  sentences;  she  "tuk  a 
graat  intheresht  in  us,  an'  sure  she  'd  do  annything  to  hilp  us,  but  she  m{ist 
jfist  be  lukkin  out  fer  herseP."  And  that  very  day  she  had  the  kitchen 
scrubbed  up  at  a  most  unwonted  hour,  and  her  best  bonnet  on,  —  a  rim  of 
flowers  and  lace,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  ungamished  head  between  it  and 
the  chignon  it  was  supposed  to  accommodate,  —  and  took  her  "  afternoon 
out "  to  search  for  some  new  situation,  where  people  were  subject  neither 
to  sickness  nor  removals  nor  company  nor  children  nor  much  of  anything ; 
and  where,  under  these  circumstances,  and  especially  if  there  were  "set 
tubs,  and  hot  and  cold  water,"  she  would  probably  remain  just  about  as  long 
as  her  "  intheresht "  would  not  allow  of  her  continuing  with  us. 

A  kitchen  exodus  is  like  other  small  natural  commotions,  —  sure  to  hap- 
pen when  anything  greater  does.  When  the  sun  crosses  the  line  we  have  a 
gale  down  below. 
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**N0>w  what  shall  we  do  ?''  asked  Mrs.  Holabiid,  forlornly,  coming  back 
into  the  sitting-room  out  of  that  vacancy  in  the  further  apartments  which 
spreads  itself  in  such  a  still  desertedness  of  feeling  all  through  the  house. 

^  Just  what  we  Ve  done  before,  motherums  1 "  said  Barbara,  more  bravely 
than  she  felt  ^  The  next  one  is  somewhere.  Like  Tupper's  *•  wife  of  thy 
youdi/  she  must  be  *now  living  upon  the  earth.*  In  fact,  I  don't  doubt 
there 's  a  long  line  of  them  yet,  threaded  in  and  out  among  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity, all  with  feces  set  by  fete  toward  our  back  door.  There 's  always  a 
coming  woman,  in  that  direction  at  least.'' 

^  I  would  as  lief  come  across  the  staying  one,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  with 
meekness. 

It  cooled  down  our  enthusiasm.  Stephen,  especially,  was  very  much 
quenched. 

The  next  one  was  not  only  somewhere,  but  everywhere,  it  seemed,  and 
nowhere.  ^  Everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long,"  Barbara  wrote  up  over 
the  kitchen  chimney  with  the  baker's  chalk.  We  had  &vt  girls  between 
that  time  and  our  moving  to  Westover ;  and  we  had  to  move  without  a  girl 
at  last ;  only  getting  a  woman  in  to  do  days'  work.  But  I  have  not  come 
to  the  ^uiuly-n^oving  yet. 

The  house-moving  was  the  pretty  part  Every  pleasant  afternoon,  while 
the  building  was  upon  the  rollers,  we  walked  over,  and  went  up  into  all  the 
rooms,  and  looked  out  of  every  window,  noting  what  new  pictures  they  gave 
as  the  position  changed  from  day  to  day ;  how  now  this  tree  and  now  that 
shaded  them :  how  we  gradually  came  to  see  by  the  end  of  the  Haddens' 
bam,  and  at  last  across  it,  —  for  the  slope,  though  gradual,  was  long,  —  and 
how  the  sunset  came  in  more  and  more,  as  we  squared  toward  the  west ; 
and  there  was  always  a  thrill  of  excitement  when  we  felt  under  us,  as  we  did 
again  and  again,  the  onward  momentary  surge  of  the  timbers,  as  the  work- 
men brought  all  rightly  to  bear,  and  the  great  team  of  oxen  started  up. 
Stephen  called  these  earthquakes. 

We  found  places,  day  by  day,  where  it  would  be  nice  to  stop.  It  was  such 
a  fenny  thing  to  travel  along  in  a  house  that  might  stop  anywhere,  and 
thenceforward  belong.  Only,  in  feet,  it  could  n't ;  because,  like  some  other 
things  that  seem  a  matter  of  choice,  it  was  all  preordained ;  and  there  was  a 
solid  stone  foundation  waiting  over  on  the  west  side,  where  grandfether 
meant  it  to  be. 

We  got  little  new  peeps  at  the  southerly  hills,  in  the  fresh  breaks  between 
trees  and  buildings  that  we  went  by.  As  we  reached  the  broad,  open  crown, 
we  saw  away  down  beyond  where  it  was  still  and  woodsy ;  and  the  nice 
fium-fields  of  Grandfether  Holabird's  place  looked  sunny  and  pleasant  and 
real  countrified. 

It  was  not  a  steep  eminence  on  either  side ;  if  it  had  been  the  great  house 
could  not  have  been  carried  over  as  it  was.  It  was  a  grand  generous  swell 
of  land,  lifting  up  with  a  slow  serenity  into  pure  airs  and  splendid  vision. 
We  did  not  know,  exactly,  where  the  highest  point  had  been ;  but  as  we 
came  on  toward  the  little  walled-in  excavation  which  seemed  such  a  small 
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mark  to  aim  at,  and  one  which  we  might  so  easily  fail  to  hit  after  all,  we  saw 
how  behind  us  rose  the  green  bosom  of  the  field  against  the  sky,  and  how, 
day  by  day,  we  got  less  of  the  great  town  within  our  view  as  we  settled  down 
upon  our  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  air  was  different  here ;  it  was  full  of  hill  and  pasture. 

There  were  not  many  trees  immediately  about  the  spot  where  we  were 
to  be ;  but  a  great  group  of  ashes  and  wahiuts  stood  a  little  way  down 
against  the  roadside,  and  all  around  in  the  far  margins  of  the  fields  were 
beautiful  elms,  and  round  maples  that  would  be  globes  of  fire  in  autumn 
days,  and  above  was  the  high  blue  glory  of  the  unobstructed  sky. 

The  ground  fell  off  suddenly  into  a  great  hiU-dimple,  just  where  the  walls 
were  laid  ;  that  was  why  Grandfisither  Holabird  had  chosen  the  spot  There 
could  be  a  cellar-kitchen ;  and  it  had  been  needful  for  the  moving,  that  all 
the  rambling,  outrunning  L,  which  had  held  the  kitchens  and  wood-sheds 
before,  should  be  cut  off  and  disposed  of  as  mere  lumber.  It  was  only  the 
main  building  —  L-shaped  still,  of  three  very  large  rooms  below,  and  five  by 
more  subdivision  above  —  which  had  majestically  taken  up  its  line  of  march, 
like  the  star  of  empire,  westward.    All  else  that  was  needful  must  be  rebuilt 

Mother  did  not  like  a  cellar-kitchen.  It  would  be  inconvenient  with  one 
servant.  But  Grandfather  Holabird  had  planned  the  house  before  he  offered 
it  to  us  to  live  in.  What  we  were  going  to  save  in  rent  we  must  take  out 
cheerfully  in  extra  steps. 

It  was  in  the  bright,  lengthening  days  of  April,  when  the  bluebirds  came 
fluttering  out  of  feiry-land,  that  the  old  house  finally  stopped,  and  stood 
staring  around  it  with  its  many  eyes,  —  wide  open  to  the  daylight,  all  its 
green  winkers  having  been  taken  oil^  —  to  see  where  it  was  and  was  likely 
to  be  for  the  rest  of  its  days.  It  had  a  very  knowing  look,  we  thought,  like 
a  house  that  had  seen  the  world. 

The  sun  walked  round  it  graciously,  if  not  inquisitively.  He  flashed  in 
at  the  wide  parlor  windows  and  the  rooms  overhead,  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
brow  above  the  hill-top.  Then  he  seemed  to  sidle  round  southward,  not 
slanting  wholly  out  his  morning  cheeriness  until  the  noonday  glory  slanted 
in.  At  the  same  time  he  began  with  the  sitting-room  opposite,  through  the 
one  window  behind;  and  then  through  the  long,  glowing  afternoon,  the 
whole  bright  west  let  him  in  along  the  full  length  of  the  house,  till  he  just 
turned  the  last  corner,  and  peeped  in,  on  the  longest  summer  days,  at  the 
very  front  This  was  what  he  had  got  so  far  as  to  do  by  the  time  we  moved 
in, — as  if  he  stretched  his  very  neck  to  find  out  the  last  there  was  to  learn 
about  it,  and  whether  nowhere  in  it  were  really  yet  any  human  life.  He 
quieted  down  in  his  mind,  I  suppose,  when  from  morning  to  night  he  found 
somebody  to  beam  at,  and  a  busy  doing  in  every  room.  He  took  it  serenely 
then,  as  one  of  the  established  things  upon  the  earth,  and  put  us  in  the 
regular  list  of  homes  upon  his  round,  that  he  was  to  leave  so  many  cubic 
feet  of  light  at  daily. 

I  think  he  might  like  to  look  in  at  that  best  parlor.  With  the  six  snowy- 
curtained  windows,  it  was  like  a  great  white  blossom ;  and  the  deep-green 
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caq)et  and  the  walls  with  vine>leaves  running  all  over  them,  in  the  graceful- 
patterned  paper  that  Rosamond  chose,  were  like  the  moss  and  foliage  among 
which  it  sprung.  Here  and  there  the  light  glinted  upon  gilded  frame  or 
rich  bronze  or  pure  Parian,  and  threw  out  the  lovely  high  tints,  and  deep- 
ened the  shadowy  effects,  of  our  few  fine  pictures.  We  had  little  of  art,  but 
that  little  was  choice.  It  was  Mr.  Holabird's  weakness,  when  money  was 
ea^y  with  him,  to  bring  home  straws  like  these  to  the  home  nest  So  we 
had,  also,  a  good  many  nice  books  ;  for,  one  at  a  time,  when  there  was  no 
hurrying  bill  to  be  paid,  they  had  not  seemed  much  to  buy;  and  in  our 
brown  room,  where  we  sat  every  day,  and  where  our  ivies  had  kindly  wonted 
themselves  already  to  the  broad,  bright  windows,  there  were  stands  and  cases 
well  filled,  and  a  great  round  family  table  in  the  middle,  whose  worn  cloth 
hid  its  shabbiness  under  the  comfort  of  delicious  volumes  ready  to  the  hand, 
among  which,  central  of  all,  stood  the  Shekinah  of  the  home-spirit, — a  tall, 
laige-globed  lamp  that  drew  us  cosily  into  its  round  of  radiance  every  night 

Not  these  June  nights  though.  I  will  tell  you  presently  what  the  June 
nights  were  at  Westover. 

We  worked  hard  in  those  days,  but  we  were  right  blithe  about  it  We 
had  at  last  got  an  Irish  girl  from  *'  flax  down,"  —  that  is'  their  word  for  the 
north  country  at  home,  and  the  north  country  is  where  the  best  material 
comes  from,  — who  was  willing  to  air  her  ignorance  in  our  kitchen,  and  try 
our  Christian  patience,  during  a  long  pupilage,  for  the  modest  sum  of  three 
dollars  a  week ;  than  which  **  she  could  not  come  indeed  for  less,"  said  the 
friend  who  brought  her.  <'  All  the  girls  was  gettin'  that'*  She  had  never 
seen  dipped  toast,  and  she  *'  could  n't  do  starched  clothes  very  skilful  '* ; 
but  these  things  had  nothing  to  do  with  established  rates  of  wages. 

But  who  cared,  when  it  was  June,  and  the  smell  of  green  grass  and  the 
singing  of  birds  were  in  the  air,  and  everything  indoors  was  clean,  and  fresh 
with  the  wonderful  freshness  of  things  set  every  one  in  a  new  place  ?  We 
worked  hard  and  we  made  it  look  lovely,  if  the  things  were  old ;  and  every 
DOW  and  then  we  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  rush,  at  door  or  window,  to 
see  joyfully  and  exclaim  with  ecstasy  how  graiidly  and  exquisitely  Nature 
was  furbishing  up  her  beautiful  old  things  also,  —  a  million  for  one  sweet 
touches  outside,  for  ours  in. 

'*  Westover  is  no  longer  an  adverbial  phrase,  even  qualifying  the  verb  'to 
go,' "  said  Barbara,  exultingly,  looking  abroad  upon  the  family  settlement,  to 
which  our  new  bam,  rising  up,  added  another  building.  'Mt  is  an  un- 
doubted substantive  proper,  and  takes  a  preposition  before  it,  except  when 
it  is  in  the  nominative  case."  '    * 

Because  of  the  cellar-kitchen,  there  was  a  high  piazza  built  up  to  the  sitting- 
room  windows  on  the  west,  which  gradually  came  to  the  ground-level  along 
the  front  Under  this  was  the  woodshed.  The  piazza  was  open,  unroofed : 
only  at  the  front  door  was  a  wide  covered  portico,  from  which  steps  went 
down  to  the  gravelled  entrance.    A  light  low  railing  ran  around  the  whole. 

Here  we  had  those  blessed  country  hours  of  day-done,  when  it  was  right 
and  lawful  to  be  openly  idle  in  this  world,  and  to  look  over  through  the 
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beauti^  evening  glooms  to  neighbor  worlds,  that  showed  always  a  round 
of  busy  light,  and  yet  seemed  somehow  to  keep  holiday-dme  with  us,  and 
to  be  only  out  at  play  in  the  spacious  ether. 

We  used  to  think  of  the  sunset  all  the  day  through,  wondering  what  new 
glory  it  would  spread  for  us,  and  gathering  eagerly  to  see,  as  for  the  wit- 
nessing of a  pageant 

The  moon  was  young,  for  our  first  delight ;  and  the  evening  planet  hung 
cbse  by ;  they  dropped  down  through  the  gold  together,  till  they  touched 


the  very  rim  of  the  ftuthest  possible  horiion ;  when  they  slid  silently  be- 
neath, we  caught  our  suspeilded  breath. 

"  But  the  curtain  is  n't  down,"  said  Barbara,  alter  a  hush. 

No.  The  great  scene  was  all  open,  still.  Wide  from  north  to  south 
stretched  the  deep,  sweet  heaven,  full  of  the  tenderest  tints  and  softliest 
creeping  shadows ;  the  tree-fringes  stood  up  against  it ;  the  gentle  winds 
swept  through,  as  if  creatures  winged,  invisible,  went  by ;  touched,  one  by 
one,  with  glory,  the  stars  burned  on  the  blue  ;  we  watched  as  if  any  new, 
unheard-of  wonder  might  appear ;  we  looked  out  into  great  depths  that  nai* 
row  daylight  shut  us  in  from.     Daylight  was  the  curtain. 

"We've  got  the  best  balcony  seats,  have  n't  we,  father?"  Barbara  said 
again,  coming  to  where  Mr.  Holabird  sat,  and  leaning  against  the  railing. 

"  Tlie  front  row,  and  season  tickets  [ " 

"  Every  one,  all  summer.    Only  think  !  "  said  Ruth. 

"  Pho  I  You  '11  get  used  to  it,"  answered  Stephen,  as  if  he  knew  human 
nature,  and  had  got  used  himself  to  most  things. 

Mrs.  A.D.  T.  U^ki/ney. 
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IN    SCHOOL-DAYS. 

STILL  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

The  charcoal  frescos  on  its  wall; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing ! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  £iice 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  recess  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered;  — 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes ;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice. 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

^'  I  'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word : 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because,"  —  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell,— 

"Because,  you  see,  I  love  youl" 
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Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing ! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

like  her,  —  because  they  love  him. 

John  Greenkaf  Whittier, 


A    STORY    OF    OUR    MAGAZINE. 

EVERYBODY  called  the  place  a  Hole.  There  was  no  very  just  reason 
for  such  a  name,  for  it  was  not  a  pit,  or  a  cavern,  or  even  much  of  a 
valley  ;  it  was  simply  an  outlying  tract  of  rough  country  land,  occupied  by 
some  tumble-down  houses,  where  lived  a  set  of  very  tumble-down  people, 
whose  existence  on  that  spot  was  apparently  due  to  some  tumble-down  acci- 
dent from  the  beginning. 

For  neither  the  solid  old  forming  town  of  Fairmeadow  on  the  one  side,  nor 
the  flashy  new  factory  town  of  Fastwater  on  the  other,  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  hamlet  as  belonging  to  it.  They  had  a  set  dispute  on  the 
subject  whenever  the  question  came  up  as  to  which  poorhouse  should  take 
in  the  paupers  thereof,  since  the  character  of  this  place  was  not  solid,  nor 
even  flashy.  It  had,  in  fact,  no  character  at  all,  —  which  reminds  me  that 
its  rude  appellation  of  a  Hole  had,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  sense  in  it,  as  de- 
noting a  vacuum,  a  total  absence  of  all  regular  qualities,  claims,  or  condi- 
tions. 

•  Of  course,  in  an  irregular  sort  of  way,  most  of  these  people  made  a  pre- 
tence of  getting  their  living.  There  were  agood  many  geese  waddling  about 
the  neighborhood,  which  seemed  to  be  exerted  in  the  autumn  in  a  plucked 
and  roastable  state ;  also  there  was  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  it  was  con- 
venient to  stop  for  a  missing  horseshoe  on  the  long  road  between  Fair- 
meadow  and  Fastwater,  —  which  forge,  by  the  way,  was  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement ;  then  there  was  occasionally  a  little  shifdess  hoeing 
of  home  corn  and  potatoes,  and  some  abroad  hoeing  by  laborers  hiring  out 
for  the  season  on  the  large  farms  of  Fairmeadow ;  also  in  the  factories  at 
Rockville,  which  was  the  outermost  and  smallest  "ville"  of  the  town  of 
Fastwater,  some  were* employed  as  operatives,  setting  out  in  early  morning 
with  their  dinner-pails,  and  trudging  home  late  at  night  Yet  even  these 
mill-men  were  seldom  regular  employees,  being  taken  in  usually  only  for 
a  short  time  during  a  press  of  work,  when  some  one  would  remark  to 
an  overseer,  '*  There 's  a  '  Hole '  a  mile  or  two  away  to  the  north'ard 
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where  yoa  might  hire  a  few  hands  for  a  spell,  shifUess  fellows  though  they 


are. 


Yet  in  this  much  despised  Hole,  as  in  so  many  other  unfortunate  comers 
of  the  earth,  little  children  Jived  and  grew.  Hoddy  Sands,  sitting  on  some 
vety  rickety  door-steps  of  a  summer  afternoon,  was  one  of  them.  Horace 
Augustus  Sands  was  the  whole  of  his  sublime  name,  according  to  his  moth- 
er's testimony,  but  Hoddy  was  the  name  he  had  been  called  by  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  Hoddy,  therefore,  shall  he  be  to  us. 

Hoddy,  on  this  afternoon,  as  on  a  good  many  other  afternoons,  found 
nothing  very  jolly  in  his  life.  He  was  not  big  enough  to  work,  there  was 
nobody  to  play  with  him,  and  he  had  dazzled  his  eyes  so  long,  and  got  such 
%  twist  in  his  neck  with  gazing  up  into  the  sky,  building  houses  out  of  the 
douds,  he  was  forced  to  come  back  to  the  door-steps  again,  where  he  found 
nothing  novel  or  interesting.  Now  Hoddy  had  an  immense  blind  longing 
for  things  novel  and  interesting.  All  his  longings  were  blind  enough,  poor 
child  !  he  had  so  litde  knowledge. 

How,  indeed,  was  one  to  get  knowledge  at  The  Forge  ?  (I  must  call  the 
settlement  by  some  name.)  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  miserable  little  un- 
painted  shanty  on  the  bleakest  top  of  the  hill,  which  they  called  a  school- 
house,  where  during  a  few  winter  months  they  pretended  to  have  some- 
thing which  they  called  a  school ;  but  no  woman  was  willing  to  come  and 
teach  in  that  neighborhood,  and  only  a  very  poor  sort  of  men,  although  the 
school-house  was  rather  a  lively  place  in  its  way.  The  way  was  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  or  profitable  one,  especially  to  small  boys,  since,  in  feet, 
the  chief  business  that  went  on  there  was  a  strife  between  the  big  boys  and 
ttie  master,  as  to  which  could  throw  the  most  missiles,  and  knock  down 
the  flattest,  —  which  state  of  things,  while  it  might  tend  to  liveliness,  as 
I  have  said,  did  not  greatly  tend  to  improve  anybody  except  in  those  arts 
wherein  the  boys  of  this  region  were  already  quite  sufficiently  accomplished. 

So  Hoddy  had  been  at  school  but  very  little ;  his  mother,  as  he  was  her 
youngest  child,  being  afraid  to  trust  him  often  in  that  fighting  school-house, 
lest  some  day  he  might  get  trampled  on  there  by  mistake,  and  his  small 
bones  never  come  out  whole  again.  He  had  learned  his  letters,  to  be  sure, 
from  a  certain  tin  plate,  which  was  a  present  from  a  pedler  who  came  peri- 
odically to  The  Forge.  But  tin-plate  education,  although  excellent  in  its 
way,  is  rather  limited  in  extent ;  and  he  could  as  yet  only  call  the  letters  by 
name,  as  he  turned  his  circular  alphabet  round  after  eating  his  dinner,  and 
spelled  out  a  few  very  small  words,  which  additional  art  he  had  probably 
picked  up  in  some  moment  of  calm  in  that  stormy  school-house. 

Having  mentioned  the  educational  privileges  of  this  neighborhood,  I 
shoukl  mention,  perhaps,  that  by  that  other  New  England  guardian,  the 
Church,  they  were  even  more  unprovided  for  at  The  Forge.  Whether  the 
Fairmeadow  and  Fastwater  ministers  had  the  same  difficulty  as  the  poor- 
house  overseers  in  settling  which  parish  these  people  belonged  to,  I  know 
not  Certain  it  was  that  they  never  went  to  church,  nor  did  the  church  come 
to  them,  save  through  some  wild  Millerite  preachers,  who  a  few  years  before 
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had  come  there  crying  that  the  world  was  certainly  to  be  bamt  up  on  a  day 
that  they  set  and  named,  —  which  preaching,  I  think,  had  done  the  hearers 
more  harm  than  good.  For,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  rather  a  false  kind  of 
religion  that  teaches  people  to  neglect  their  4aily  life  and  work,  which  is 
their  proper  concern,  and  think  only  of  the  end  of  their  life  and  work,  which 
is  the  concern  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  who  asks  men  only  to  be  careful 
how  they  live  on  the  earth,  leaving  Him  to  take  care  of  all  that  is  to 
come.  Then,  besides,  when  the  world  did  not  end  on  the  appointed  day, 
although  some  of  the  women  at  The  Forge  had  made  long  white  gowns 
expressly  for  themselves  and  their  families  to  wear  when  they  went  flying 
up  through  the  sky,  —  when  on  that  day  the  sUn  rose  and  set  whole  and 
round  as  ever,  and  the  birds  went  on  building  their  nests,  and  the  bu# 
bursting  out  into  blossoms,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and  all  the  days 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  and  the  long  white  gowns  had  to  be  cut  up  to  make 
common  shirts  and  petticoats  of  again,  —  why,  the  people,  seeing  that  the 
wild  preachers  had  prophesied  utterly  wrong,  just  threw  away  faith  in  all 
preachers,  —  and  mostly  in  all  religion,  I  am  afraid,  —  and  so  became  worse 
than  they  were  before.  It  is  a  very  bad  business,  you  see,  to  scare  people 
with  threats  which  do  not  come  to  pass,  since  they  are  apt  to  lose  thereafter 
all  fear  and  faith  of  every  kind. 

This  was  the  sort  of  place,  then,  that  Hoddy  had  lived  in  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  up  to  this  afternoon,  when  he  sat  on  the  rickety  door-steps,  longing  for 
things  new  and  interesting,  which  vague,  large  longing  finally  resolved  itself 
into  the  particular  pointed  longing  for  somebody  to  tell  him  stories.  Some- 
body to  tell  him  stories  day  and  night,  and  never  to  leave  off  except  to  begin 
new  ones,  —  this  was  Hoddy's  great  idea  of  bliss. 

Well,  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  again,  but  no  story-teller  came  floating 
down  from  that ;  then  all  over  the  stumpy  fields,  where  there  were  only  sheep 
cr3ring  '^  Ba-a ! "  then  away  along  the  Fairmeadow  road ;  and  there,  to  be 
sure,  was  coming  a  cloud  of  dust  Hoddy  was  very  glad  in  his  lonesome 
little  heart  of  the  cloud  of  dust,  because  that  meant,  at  least,  a  strange  horse 
and  carriage  to  look  at  for  a  moment ;  but  he  did  not  imagine  that  it  verily 
brought  the  story-teller.  Yes,  the  cloud  came  rolling  on,  and  out  of  it 
emerged  the  Fairmeadow  doctor,  —  Doctor  Pillsbury  and  his  little  daughter 
Kate,  who  had  come  out  with  her  papa  for  a  ride.  The  doctor  had  been 
sent  for  to  see  the  blacksmith's  wife,  whose  rheumatism,  it  seemed,  had 
quite  got  beyond  all  the  *'  yarbs ''  of  Old  Mother  Talton,  the  usual  doctress 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  blacksmith's  house  was  the  very  next  house  to 
Hoddy's,  and  the  doctor,  lifting  his  daughter  out  of  the  chaise,  left  her  to 
amuse  herself  outside  while  he  went  in  to  visit  his  patient  The  two  chil- 
dren spied  each  other  very  quickly.  Miss  Kate,  to  be  sure,  was  quite  grown 
up  compared  to  Hoddy,  being  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and  looking  almost  like 
a  vision  to  the  latter  in  her  long  curls,  and  cheeks  rosy  with  riding,  and  her 
bright  trim  frock.  However,  she  was  not  above  being  tempted  by  a  great 
red-and-yellow  peach  grown  on  a  little  tree,  which  was  the  one  precious 
thing  on  this  very  poor  estate,    Hoddy  brought  it  out  and  offered  it  bash- 
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fiiDy  to  her  over  tiie  fence,  as  a  proper  way  to  propitiate  visions,  and  make 
them  stay.  She  took  the  peach  and  ate  it  up  with  great  relish  and  as 
she  was  a  very  wide*awake,  good-natured  young  Miss,  fond  withal  of  feeling 
her  own  importance,  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  sit  down  on  the  rickety 
door-steps  and  listen  to  that  timid  petition  which  Hoddy  was  wont  to 
address  to  all  new  acquaintances,  visionary  or  substantial,  that  promised  the 
least  chance  of  complying,  —  to  "  please  tell  him  a  story." 

And  behold,  such  a  story-teller  as  this  had  never,  never  crossed  Hoddy's 
path  before.  The  door-steps  became  quite  an  enchanted  place,  as  Miss 
Kate  went  on  narrating  the  marvellous  tales  she  knew,  while  her  papa 
was  hearing  the  catalogue  of  Mrs.  Larrabee's  aches  and  pains,  and  like- 
wise those  of  sevend  oi  her  neighbors,  who  had  dropped  in  to  improve 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Fairmeadow  doctor  without  paying  a 


At  last,  however.  Dr.  Pillsbury  was  released,  and  being  in  haste  to  ride 
on  to  Fastwater,  where  he  had  to  meet  another  physician,  he  called  to  his 
daughter  to  come  quickly.  She,  running  to  be  lifted  into  the  chaise,  just 
dropped  the  ferewell  word  to  Hoddy,  —  ^  I  learnt  them  in  a  Young  Folks. 
Subscribe  for  a  Young  Folks,  and  then  you  will  know  all  the  stories  in  the 
world."  With  this  advice,  away  went  the  doctor's  daughter,  and  Hoddy 
oould  only  wander  lonesomely  out  into  the  road,  and  watch  the  twinkling 
wheels  out  of  sight  And  many  a  day  after  Hoddy  watched  and  longed  for 
those  twinklii^  wheels  to  appear  again,  going  about,  meanwhile,  and  inquir- 
ing so  anxiously  after  the  health  of  rheumatic  women,  that,  for  a  child  but 
a  fittle  while  out  of  frocks,  he  was  considered  a  very  thoughtful  youth  indeed. 
Bat  the  blacksmith's  wife  and  the  rest  would  persist  in  getting  better  and 
better  every  day,  and  Old  Mother  Talton  got  a  fresh  supply  of  *'  yaH^s  "  ; 
so  die  Fairmeadow  doctor's  chaise  came  back  no  more. 
.  Then  Hoddy  began  deeply  to  ponder  Miss  Katy's  mysterious  sa3r{ng  about 
a  Young  Folks.  Before,  he  had  had  no  very  distinct  idea  of  any  source  for 
this  story-telling  fiunilty  that  delighted  him  so  much  ;  he  had  supposed  that 
it  was  the  gift  of  some  people  to  tell  stories,  as  it  was  the  gift  of  robins  to 
sing ;  hot  that —  "  Subscribe  for  a  Young  Folks,  and  you  can  learn  all  the- 
stories  in  the  world  " — was  a  speech  full  of  wonderful  new  suggestions.  If 
be  only  knew  exactly  what  it  meant  1  He  knew  what  the  two  words,  "young 
folks,"  meant  in  a  general  way,  but  what  they  meant  in  Miss  Katy's  particui- 
lar  way,  —  that  they  meant  the  name  of  her  pet  magazine,  —  that  he  did  not 
know  at  all.  As  for  "subscribe,"  he  understood  that  hard  word  neither 
generally  nor  particularly. 

.  Yet  he  was  a  very  bright  little  boy  naturally,  only  so  untaught  that  he  was 
in  die  blindest  state,  you  see,  about  the  simplest  things.  However,  he  took 
the  right  way  to  get  wiser,  this  poor  little  ignorant  Hoddy,  —  he  just  went 
about  asking  questions.  He  got  mightily  laughed  at  in  the  first  place.  The 
solemn  desire  that  he  expressed  for  some  young  folks  was  very  ridiculous 
to  the  elder  people,  who  declared  that  young  folks  were  so  thick  now  you 
could  n't  stir  for  'em  ;  and  what  in  the  world  was  there  less  lack  of  at  The 
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Forge?  For  I  do  not  think  they  knew  anything  about  magazines  either, 
since  there  was  not  even  a  newspaper  taken  in  any  of  their  houses. 

Still  this  benighted  child  pondered.  Down  by  the  mills  in  Rockville, 
where  he  went  sometimes  of  such  little  errands  as  a  child  could  do,  and 
Stayed  to  come  home  with  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  he  had  long  fits  of  musing 
on  those  mysterious  words,  —  **  Subscribe  for  a  Young  Folks,"  — which  rang 
over  and  over  in  his  ears  at  last,  as  if  there  might  be  in  them  a  key  to  imlock 
to  him  all  treasures.  Creeping  through  the  thick  hemlocks  that  bordered  the 
river,  to  watch  the  rushing  water  come  over  the  milldam,  and  foam  away  in 
long  white  ripples  under  the  dark  covered  bridge,  —  listening  to  the  mingled 
hum  of  wheels  and  waters,  and  birds  singing  suddenly  out  of  the  branches, 
as  the  wind  sent  the  sunlight  through  them,  —  all  these  sights  and  sounds, 
filling  little  Roddy's  sensitive  heart  with  dreams  and  visions,  reminded  him 
of  that  other  world  of  dreams  and  visions  that  story-telling  gave  him 
glimpses  of^  and  made  him  long  more  and  more  to  know  all  the  wonderful 
things  in  life  and  nature.  Fair  nights,  too,  Hoddy  often  lay  awake  in  bed, 
pondering  the  same  theme,  while  the  fiill  golden  moon  rose  up  over  the  hill, 
and  looked  like  a  sweet,  heavenly  face  into  his  poor  little  room,  —  the  beau- 
tiful moon  that  shines  just  as  graciously  on  the  poorest  little  children  that 
ever  lived  in  a  Hole  as  over  a  king's  palace. 

And  at  last  Hoddy  had  a  revelation.  One  night,  his  old  friend,  the  tin- 
pedler,  arrived  at  The  Forge.  This  was  always  a  great  arrival  to  Hoddy. 
The  blacksmith's  house  was  one  of  the  regular  stopping-places  of  this  wan- 
dering merchant,  who  once  in  two  or  three  months  might  be  certainly 
expected  to  spend  a  night  there  ;  and  when  the  top  of  his  hat  appeared  to 
Hoddy's  vision  coming  over  the  hill,  ringed  round  with  his  glittering  pans 
and  pails,  and  new  brooms  upturned,  as  if  to  sweep  the  sky,  —  when  he  came 
jingling  into  the  blacksmith's  yard  with  a  gay  "  Hollo  I  "  to  Hoddy,  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  fence  to  greet  him, — ah,  what  a  romance  of  travel  and 
adventure  seemed  to  surround  him  ! 

The  child  was  rather  a  pet  with  the  pedler,  who  had  bestowed  on  him  at 
sundry  times  such  gifts  from  his  wares  as  the  alphabetical  piece  of  plate 
aforementioned ;  and  to  him,  at  the  first  opportunity,  Hoddy  propounded  his 
new  problem.  And  this  man  of  travelled  cultivation  knew  all  about  it  He 
actually  knew  that  there  was  a  magazine  called  <*  Our  Young  Folks,"  and  that 
it  cost  only  two  dollars  for  a  whole  year ;  and,  what  was  more,  when  these 
facts,  clearly  brought  to  Hoddy's  understanding,  set  that  daring  understand- 
ing to  devise  ways  and  means  to  bring  the  magazine  to  The  Forge,  the  tin- 
pedler  gave  twenty-five  cents,  cash  down,  towards  the  project.  With  this 
magnificent  donation,,  and  with  the  aid  of  Jenny  Larrabee,  the  blacksmith's 
daughter,  who  was  just  about  the  age  of  that  wonderful  doctor's  daughter, 
and  entered  into  Hoddy's  plan  with  great  eagerness,  —  with  Jenny's  older 
help,  and  the  pedler's  twenty-five  cents,  the  subscription  was  firmly  started 

You  boys  and  girls  of  more  fortunate  homes,  who  easily  get  up  clubs  to 
take  a  dozen  and  twenty  copies  of  Our  Young  Folks,  can  scarcely  imagine 
what  an  extensive  clubbing  was  arranged  among  these  poor  children  to  take 
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only  one  single  copy  to  be  lent  round  among  them  all.  With  what  enormous 
anticipation  they  looked  forward  to  its  coming,  when  all  the  little  contribu- 
tions at  last  added  np  to  two  hxmdred  cents  I  Miss  Jenny  did  the  figuring 
and  the  changing  off  of  the  small  money  into  one  two-dollar  bill,  and  then 
wrote  the  letter  to  the  publishers,  which  in  itself  seemed  a  perfectly  famous 
performance.  And  ah,  that  day  when  the  first  numT)er  of  the  new  magazine 
actually  came,  all  the  way  from  Boston,  without  being  lost,  directed  '*  Horace 
Augustus  Sands  &  Co.,  Rodcville  Forge,"  —  ah,  what  a  day  was  that  I 

The  whole  club,  I  must  tell  you,  streamed  away  together  to  that  RockviUe 
post-office,  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  except  Jemmy  Vose,  —  who,  being  the  big- 
gest (and  not  very  big  at  that)  of  seven  little  brothers  and  sisters,  had  been 
obliged  to  go  into  the  mill  lately  to  help  support  the  £unily, — and  the  two 
young  sisters,  Susy  and  Molly  Starr,  whose  father  being  dead  and  their 
mother  sickly,  had  begun  to  tend  spindles  too,  •^except  these  three,  who  had 
each  contributed  a  mite  to  the  magazine  fund,  all  the  other  shareholders 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  fer^ff  post-office ;  and  when  the  new  magazine 
was  actually  in  their  hands  it  was  So  overwhelming  a  moment,  I  really  think 
it  was  well  that  the  united  strength  of  the  company  was  present  to  bear  the 
shodc 

Well,  they  tumbled  out  of  the  post-office  somehow,  taking  their  way  around 
hy  the  factories,  both  because  that  way  at  this  hour  was  the  quietest,  and 
they  wanted  to  stand  still  in  the  road  every  other  moment,  to  look  at  the 
pictures  that  every  new  leaf  of  their  treasure  revealed,  and  also  because 
Teddy  Vose,  the  next  biggest  of  the  seven  little  brothers  and  sisters,  wished 
Jemmy  to  see,  iax  up  at  his  window  in  the  dizzying  mill,  that  the  wonderful 
new  magazine  had  come, — which  Jemmy,  looking  down  just  at  the  right 
moment,  accordingly  saw.  Then  Jemmy  told  Susy  and  Molly  as  soon  as 
^  great  bell  rang  for  the  evening  end  of  toil,  so  the  weary  feet  of  the 
mill-children  came  over  the  long  mile  and  a  half  that  night,  quite  forgetting 
their  &tigue  in  the  rare  pleasure  of  looking  forward  to  something  new  and 
strange.  For  although  these  poor  children  who  had  been  put  to  work  so 
eariy  could  not  read  very  fluently  themselves,  there  was  Jenny  Larrabee, 
who  could  read  like  a  preacher,  and  she  had  promised  to  read  the  whole 
magazine  through  to  the  rest. 

This  young  scholar,  who,  with  Hoddy  by  her  side,  had  headed  the  post- 
office  del^ation,  had^  in  fact,  read  all  the  way  home  to  her  train  of  fel- 
low-subscribers, and  at  candle-light,  or  rather  forge-light,  surrounded  by  the 
same  company,  reinforced  by  Jemmy  and  Susy  and  Molly,  was  in  voice  still. 

The  great  thing  in  life  is  to  make  a  beginning,  —  to  get  the  first  idea  ;  all 
other  bright  ideas  are  possible  after  that  Hoddy  did  not  know, — the  young 
group  reading  all  along  the  country  road,  still  reading  by  the  red  light  of  the 
forge,  mingled  with  the  white  light  of  the  moon,  and  at  last  with  the  clear 
light  of  his  best  lantern,  which  the  blacksmith  brought  out  of  his  own  accord, 
and  hung  over  the  page  to  which  the  eager  head  of  his  child  was  bending, — 
none  of  these  knew  what  a  beginning  they  had  made  that  day.  They  only 
knew  that  the  firesh,  wide  sense  of  a  world  beyond  and  outside  them  began 
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to  stir  in  their  yoang  hearts,  rousing  tliere  longings  and  purposes  they  had 
not  felt  before. 

The  priceless  value  of  printed  words  is  that  they  can  bring  those  near 
who  are  bom  a  whole  world  of  distance  a^art ;  that,  through  this  magic  let- 
tered page,  those  who  have  no  counsel,  no  encouragement  from  th«  lips 
dose  at  hand,  can  yet  be  counselled  and  cheered  by  the  wisest,  noblest 
voices  that  speak  anywhere  on  the  wide  earth,  so  that  utter  ignorance  and 
loneliness  are  no  longer  possible  to  those  who  have  the  simplest  key  to  thb 
wonderful,  unseen  companionship. 

I  should  write  too  many  pages  if  I  were  to  describe  all  the  change  that 
Our  Young  Folks  ^rrought  at  The  Forge.  One  of  its  first  results  was  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  might  not  be  dependent  on 
Jenny  Larrabee,  or  anybody  else,  to  unlock  to  them  their  new  treasures.  As 
for  our  little  Hoddy,  before  many  numbers  of  the  magazine  had  arrived,  he 
could  read  with  the  best  And,  poring  over  his  beloved  stories  till  he  had 
made  them  his  own,  he  became  in  turn  the  great  story-teller  himself  He 
could  relate  all  Trotty*s  experiences,  all  the  exploits  of  that  £unous  William 
Henry ;  and  as  for  the  tales  of  foreign  travel  and  adventure,  and  the  world- 
old  fables  and  legends  made  new  and  beautiful  in  those  bright  pages,  he 
would  narrate  them  by  the  hour  together  to  his  group  of  listeuers,  which 
soon  comprised  the  grown-up  people  as  well  as  the  children.  In  fact,  the 
grown-up  people  at  The  Forge  began  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  themselves. 
On  Sundays  especially  they  changed  their  st3de.  Sunday  had  been  a  veiy 
bad  day  at  The  Forge.  The  men,  not  going  to  their  regular  work  on  that 
day,  and  never  going  to  church,  got  drunk,  or  played  cards  for  money,  or 
swapped  horses,  —  those  who  had  any  horses  to  swap,  and  those  who  had 
none  lounged  round  to  see  the  others  swap,  and  help  do  the  swearing.  I 
am  obliged  to  say  there  was  a  great  deal  of  swearing  mixed  up  with  most 
things  that  were  done  at  The  Forge. 

These  poor  men  (you  must  not  forget  that  they  were  to  be  pitied  as  well 
as  their  children)  were  led  into  spending  their  time  in  this  manner  chiefly 
from  having  nothing  else  to  do,  — which  want  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  world  of 
mischief.  The  longing  for  some  change,  some  excitement,  is  so  strong  in 
human  nature,  that  people  will  swap  horses  and  gamble  on  Sunday,  if  they 
are  without  purer  means  of  finding  novelty.  The  children,  too,  were  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  these  ill  habits,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough, 
through  the  vague  weariness  and  sense  of  dull  monotony  which  weighed 
upon  them  as  well  as  the  elders,  in  their  blind,  untaught  life.  But  when, 
instead  of  looking  on  at  the  Sunday  rowdyism  of  the  place,  they  improved 
their  leisure  time  to  sit  down  in  any  corner,  where  they  could  pore  over  the 
old  numbers  of  their  beloved  magazine,  or  gather  in  an  eager  circle,  where 
the  last  number  was  read  aloud,  —  when  they  had  this  great  resource,  they 
kept  away  from  the  coarse  noise  which  profaned  the  gracious  day,  and  some 
influence  stole  from  these  quiet  little  groups  even  to  shame  and  correct  the 
elders. 

Good  amotions  were  kindled,  too,  in  the  hearts  of  these  poor  children, 
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the  effects  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  those  little  things  tiiat  mean  so  math, 
~  their  speech,  their  dress,  and  manners.  The  wild  and  ragged  group  that 
had  come  tumbling  into  the  post-ofEce  at  Rockville  after  the  first  number  of 
their  magazine,  improved  so  month  by  month,  that  the  superior  natives  of  that 
village  began  to  wonder  what  had  come  to  that  ^  Hole  away  to  the  north- 
ward.'' And  when  the  postmaster  told  them  of  the  clubbing  together  of 
such  poor  children  to  take  a  magazine,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  decent  for 
them  to  be  without  Our  Young  Folks  too  ;  and,  as  was  proper  to  their  supe* 
riority,  they  sent  on  immediately  for  several  copies. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Rockville  children  had  Our  Young  Folks,  as  I 
should  be  glad  for  all  children  everywhere  in  the  world  to  have  it ;  but  that 
one  precious  copy  at  The  Forge,  bought  with  so  niany  little  6fferings,  and 
handed  round  till  it  was  read  all  to  rags,  —  I  am  more  glad  of  that  subscrip*- 
tion  than  I  can  say. 

Older  magazines,  newspapers,  and  books  all  came  to  The  Forge  in  the 
train  of  this  one  juvenile  monthly.  First,  Jenny  Larrabee  must  have  some 
of  those  new  books  which  she  saw  advertised  from  month  to  month  in  the 
last  leaves  of  Our  Young  Folks ;  and  then  her  Either,  who  was  a  very  good 
blacksmith,  and  fond  and  proud  of  Jenny  when  he  was  not  drunk,  began 
to  keep  ^ber,  that  he  need  not  deny  his  child  what  his  smitten  con- 
science told  him  were  better  desires  dian  the  cravings  of  his  own  bad 
thirst.  And  Jenny  got  ahead  tremendously.  Ajld  of  course  our  little 
Hoddy  did. 

And  thinking  what  Our  Young  Folks  was  to  these  two  children  especially, 

and  through  them  to  all  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  I  feel  as  if  I 

should  like  to  be  a  tin-pedler  mj^elf,  and  so  go  finding  out  where  the  pocM- 

Hoddys  and  Jennys  live,  and  contribute  at  least  twenty-five  cents  towards 

bringing  them  so  great  a  blessing.  • 

Luiu  Gray  NobU. 


THE    HISTORIC    CATS. 
"  T^ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  Historic  Cats  ?  " 

^  Then  I  will  tell  you  something  about  them,  on  the  cbndition  that  yon 
will  help  me  do  it" 

'*  Anything,  anything!  Only  tell  us  how  we  can  help  you  and  we  wiH 
surely  do  it,"  exclaimed  the  three  little  girls  at  once. 

'*A  pretty  sweeping  promise,"  said  I,  ''but  we  shall  see  how  you  will 
fulfil  it  You,  Gerty,  come  to  the  library  to-morrow  evening,  and  give  me 
an  account  of  the  old  town  of  Chester  in  England.  Lily,  you  may  tell  me 
anything  you  please  about  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  little  Pearl  mayjtell  me 
where  Plymouth  is." 
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'<  O,  we  can  never  do  i&is ! "  they  exclaimed,  in  disheartened  tones. 

''  Remember  your  promise,"  said  I.  '^  You  may  take  any  book  you  please, 
my  dears,  and  I  think  you  can  learn  at  least  a  little  to  tell  me.  But  you 
must  let  me  go  now,  for  I  have  an  engagement.*' 

The  girls  were  bewildered.  "Chester,  Napoleon,  Plymouth,"  they  re- 
peated. ''What  connection  is  there  between  them  and  the  cats?"  They 
asked,  but  could  not  answer  the  question,  and  the  more  they  thought  about 
It  the  greater  their  curiosity  became,  until  they  set  about  the  examination 
of  history  and  encyclopaedia  in  earnest.  When  the  next  evening  found  us 
around  the  library-table,  each  of  the  trio  was  eager  to  tell  what  she  had 
learned. 

''  O  papa ! "  Gerty  began,  with  her  usual  impetuosity,  "  I  have  been 
delighted.  Chester  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  England.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Deva  Casira^  from  which  the  present  name  is 
derived.  It  was  first  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Edelfleda,  a  Saxon,  and  is 
now  a  quiet,  sleepy,  antique,  and  very  interesting  city.  It  has  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  what  are  called  Rows,  which  are  arched  passage-ways  higher  than 
the  street,  through  which  the  sidewalks  run.  I  suppose  they  are  something 
like  arcades.  They  are  said  to  have  puzzled  antiquaries  very  much,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  they  were  formed  for  places  of  defence  in  case  of 
attack  from  the  Welsh,  for  Chester  is  very  near  Wales.  It  is  only  fourteen 
miles  from  Liverpool.    The  city  —  " 

"  That  will  do.    Now,  Lily,  what  have  you  learned  on  your  subject  ?  " 

^'  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Corsica  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  last  August  He  was  baptized  in  1771,  and  when  the  priest 
sprinkled  holy  water  on  him  he  squirmed  and  kicked  pretty  hard.  He 
had  a  good  many  quarrels  when  he  vras  young,  but  generally  came  off 
master.  He  was  "emperor  of  France,  and  ruled  that  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  181 5  he  was  defeated  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died,  on  the  15  th 
of  May,  1 82 1," 

"  Very  well  indeed !    Now,  dear  little  Pearl,  where  is  Plymouth  ?  " 

''It  is  a  seaport  in  the  southwestern  part  of  England,  on  the  sound  of 
the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plym.  Plymouth  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  fifty  thousand  people,  and  is  therefore  larger  than  Ches- 
ter." 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  girls  all  at  once,  "  it  is  your  turn,  papa,  and  we 
expect  you  to  tell  us  all  about  the  Historic  Cats." 

"  I  know  you  have  wondered  what  Napoleon  had  to  do  with  the  cats  of 
which  I  agreed  to  tell  you.    Listen,  and  you  shall  hear. 

"  The  wars  of  Napoleon  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world, 
and  when  he  was  defeated  by  Lord  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  as  Lily  told  us, 
the  English  people  were  in  ecstasies.  Even  the  staid  old  town  of  Chester, 
that  Gertysays  is  so  quiet  and  sleepy  now,  was  moved  somewhat  then,  and 
just  ahput  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  fallen  hero  for  St.  Helena,  we  may 
suppose  this  excitement  to  have  been  at  the  highest. 
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'^  Just  then  a  respectably  dressed  man  appeared  in  Chester.  He  came,  no 
one  knew  from  where,  and  quickly  went  about  his  business,  which  was  to 
circulate  a  number  of  hand-bills  through  the  city.  When  the  good  people 
riamincd  them  they  found  they  read  something  like  this. 


TO  THE  PUB  LICK  1 1 

This  is  to  inform  the  Citizens  of  Chejler  that  a  large  Number  of 
Genteel  Families  have  embarked  at  Plymouth^  and  are  about  to  fir o^ 
cted  with  the  Regiment  appointed  to  accompany  the  ex-emperor 
Napoleon  to  the  IJland  of  St.  Helena*  That  I/land  is  now  dread- 
fully infefted  with  Rats,  and  His  Majefl/s  Minijlers  have  deter- 
mined that  it  be  forthwith  effectually  cleared  of  thofe  obnoxious 
Animals, 


'To  facilitate  this  important  Purpofe  an  Agent  has  been  de- 
puted to  purchafe  as  many  Cats  and  thriving  Kittens  as  can  pof- 
fibly  befecuredfor  Money  in  a  Short  Space  of  Time. 

Well-difpofed  Citizens  who  poffefs  Cats  and  Kittens  are  invited 
to  bring  ^m  to  His  Majeft/s  Agent  at  the  Bell  and  Ringer  Tavern^ 
ist  Bridge  Street  on  Tuefday  Evening  next  at  6  of  the  clock. 

The  following  extraordinary  Prices  will  be  paid:  — 

For  every  athletic  full-grown  Tom-Cat     .        .        .        ,16  shillings. 

For  every  adult  female  Pufs 10      " 

For  every  thriviugy  vigorous  Kitten  that  can  fwill  milky 

purfue  a  Ball  of  Thready  or  f often  its  young  Fangs  in  • 

a  dying  Moufe \a  crown. 

By  order  of  His  Majeft/s  Miniflers, 

God  Save  the  King! 

"  There  was  quite  a  stir  in  Chester,  then.  The  clergy- wondered  why  so 
few  were  at  church  on  Sunday.  There  were  scarcely  enough  to  read  the 
responses  in  the  service,  and  as  for  the  chants,  they  would  have  been  en- 
tirely passed  over  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  of  the  more  devoted  people  of 
die  parishes.  The  fact  was  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  enormous  prices 
for  cats.  Everybody  was  on  the  lookout,  and  by  Tuesday  noon  you  might 
have  seen  people  marching  from  every  quarter  towards  the  Bell  and  Ringer 
Tavern.  Here  i  delicate  girl  was  leading  a  reluctant  puss  by  a  scarlet 
ribbon,  there  a'  rough  boy  was  grappling  a  huge  tom-cat  which  was 
screeching  and  scratching  at  a  terrible  rate.  On  one  side  were  the  old 
women  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Bridge  Street,  bearing  their  ten-shilling 
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tabUes  and  halAcrown  Idtteni,  and  it  aeetticd  as  if  all  the  cats,  IdttenB,  bags, 
baskets,  old  women,  boys  and  giris  for  miles  around  had  been  suddenly 
showered  down  upon  the  ancient  and  sleepy  town.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
before  the  appointed  hour  a  crowd,  with  near  three  thousand  cats,  was 
wedged  ti^ether  in  the  street,  and  of  course  a  great  cat  concert  began.  The 
sounds  were  various,  for,  beside  the  difierence  in  the  ages  and  voices  of  the 
singers,  their  positions  were  not  all  alike.  One  boy  would  crowd  several 
together  in  a  bag,  and  his  neighbor  might  have  a  whole  litter  in  one  basket. 
Some  were  on  their  heads,  and  some  on  their  backs  ;  some  were  enjoying 
a  plenty  of  toom,  and  others  were  fearfully  squeezed  in  close  quarters." 

"  What  a  frightful,  shocking  noise  It  must  have  been  1 "  interrupted  Gerty, 
with  ill-concealed  disgust 

"  I  suppose  it  was  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it  happened  that  the  cat-bearing 
crowd  became  as  quarrelsome  as  their  burdens  in  a  short  time.  Whether 
eafAi  feared  he  should  biX  of  getting  his  pay,  or  from  what  reason  I  know 
not,  they  all  became  jealous,  and,  dropping  their  sacks  and  baskets,  engaged 


in  an  indiKriminate  scrimmage.  Then  the  small  boys  t^  Chesttr,  who  had 
been  all  the  time  watching  their -opportunity  for  lim,  quietly  opened  the 
sacks,  and  let  three  thousand  cats,  more  or  less,  out  of  the  bag  at  once.    Tlie 
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libexated  felines  climbed  over  the  human  heads,  and  ran  along  on  the  rolling 
skoUs^  spittingy  squalling,  and  scratching  until  they  reached  the  walls  of  the 
bouses.  Then  they  climbed  the  balustrades,  and  crept  into  the  galleries ; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  citizens  opened  their  windows  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  in  popped  the  cats !  From  cellar  to  garret  they  rushed  through  the 
houses. 

^  Crash  !  went  the  vases  in  the  drawing-room,  down  fell  the  china  in  the 
paatiy,  over  went  the  pitchers  in  the  bedn>onis,  and  ever3rwhere  the  people 
mshed  after  the  frightened  and  excited  intruders.  The  ladies  jumped  up 
on  to  the  chairs  and  shrieked,  the  poodles  barked,  the  gentlemen  threw  their 
boots  at  the  innocent  cats,  and  the  butlers  dropped  their  half'K)pened  bottles 
of  ale  as  they  joined  in  the  general  chase. 

**Such  were  some  of  the  scenes.  In  the  street  the  crowd  grew  every 
moment  more  passionate.  The  cats  clawed,  the  dogs  barked,  the  women 
poonded,  and  the  boys  hallooed,  until,  wearied  by  their  own  exertions,  they 
ceased  their  turmoil  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  in  great  confusion  sought 
their  homes." 

^  What  became  of  the  cats,  papa  ? "  inquired  Pearl,  with  great  earnest- 


**  The  citizens  who  had  been  so  singularly  and  unceremoniously  disturbed, 
vowed  vengeance,  and  hunted  the  cats  to  death.  In  the  morning  the 
bodies  of  over  five  hundred  dead  cats  were  found  defiling  the  waters  of  the 
sweet  river  Dee,  and  floating  away  to  the  ocean."  <•  -^    j^ 

**  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  man  was  who  circulated  the  hand^bllls^^ 
and  caused  the  excitement,"  said  Gerty. 

**  Nobody  knew  where  he  came  from  nor  where  he  went,  but  I  guess  he 
was  quietly  viewing  the  success  of  his  queer  trick  firom  some  safe  window, 
not  ixr  away.    I  warrant  you  he  kept  his  window  closed" 

^  Now,  papa,"  said  Lily,  ''  what  we  told  you  was  true.  Is  your  story 
true?" 

^  It  is  wxtly  founded  on  fact.    Such  a  hand-lxll  as  I  have  spoken  of  was 

really  circulated  in  old  Chester  at  the  time  I  said  it  was,  and  it  was  very  like 

the  one  here  printed,  and  there  was  such  a  collection  of  cats  in  consequence ; 

bat  as  to  the  very  street  and  day  and  words  in  the  hand-bill,  I  cannot  say 

that  it  is  all  true." 

Arthur  Gilman, 
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NAVIGATION  AND  DISCOVERY  BEFORE  COLUMBUS. 

VIL 

THE   FIRST   SLAVES   FROM   AFRICA. 

WE  have  now  traced  the  history  of  ocean  discovery  as  £»*  as  the  birth 
of  Columbus,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1436.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  Alphonso  Gonsalvez  returned  to  Portugal  with  some  fish]ng->netft 
which  he  had  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fourteen  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Sagres,  on  which  Prince  Henry  lived.  These  fishing-nets,  the  foot- 
steps of  camels,  and  the  strange  conflict  of  the  two  Portuguese  lads  with 
nineteen  native  savages,  proved  that  Africa  was  inhabited ;  but,  so  far,  no 
navigator  had  been  able  to  take  any  captives  from  the  African  coast  home 
to  Prince  Henry,  who  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  men  inhabited  the 
continent. 

At  this  point  the  Prince's  labors  were  interrupted  for  four  years. 

As  Prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal,  h«  had  important  duties  to  per- 
form besides  exploring  unknown  lands  and  seas.  All  Portugal,  and  indeed 
ail  Europe,  remembered  how  gallantly  he  had  fought  at  the  taking  of  the 
Moorish  city  and  seaport  of  Ceuta,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  He  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year ;  Ceuta  was  still  spoken  of  as  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Portuguese  crown  ;  and  Christian  Europe  valued  it  as 
the  most  advanced  outpost  against  the  infidels.  Prince  Henry's  youngest 
brother  Fernando  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  had  got  to  be  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  war.  Ardent  to  win  such  glory  as  his  elder  brothers  had  won  at  Ceuta 
when  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  now  urged  the  king  to  undertake  the  capture  of 
another  Moorish  city,  a  few  miles  from  Ceuta,  named  Tangier. 

Prince  Henry  warmly  favored  this  scheme,  and  at  last  the  king  gave  a 
reluctant  consent.  The  expedition  was  a  miserable  £iilure.  Hurried  on  by 
their  impetuous  valor,  and  remembering  the  easy  conquest  of  Ceuta,  the 
Princes  attacked  Tangier  with  too  few  soldiers,  and  without  proper  prepara- 
tion. Prince  Henry  in  person  led  the  main  attack,  but,  the  scaling-ladders 
proving  too  short,  he  had  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  wounded 
and  twenty  killed.  The  assault  was  renewed  day  after  day,  —  Prince  Henry 
always  present  where  the  danger  was  greatest.  But  every  attempt  to  take 
the  city  failed  ;  and  the  Portuguese,  from  being  besiegers,  were  themselves 
besieged,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  Moors  for  liberty  to 
depart.  They  promised  to  give  up  Ceuta,  and  to  leave  behind  them  their 
arms,  horses,  and  baggage,  and  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  the  Barbary 
States  for  a  hundred  years,  both  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  if  the  Moors 
would  let  them  go  on  board  their  ships  and  return  to  Portugal.  Besides  all 
this,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Prince  Fernando  as  a  hostage  until  Ceuta 
should  be  surrendered. 
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But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told.  The  Portuguese  Cortes,  or  Congress, 
refused  to  have  Ceuta  given  up,  although  they  authorized  the  king  to  do 
anything  else  for  the  release  of  the  Prince.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  sur- 
render of  Ceuta  would  suffice.  The  Moors  threw  the  unfortunate  Prince 
into  a  dark  dungeon,  where  they  kept  him  for  three  months,  after  which  they 
loaded  him  with  chains  and  set  him  to  work  in  the  king's  garden,  and  gave 
him  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water.  At  night  he  slept  in  a  small, 
filthy  room,  with  eleven  other  persons,  upon  sheep-skins  and  a  bundle  of 
hay. 

At  length  the  King  of  Portugal,  hearing  of  these  cruelties,  declared  he 
would  give  up  Ceuta  in  exchange  for  his  brother.  Then  the  Moors,  hoping 
for  a  stiH  larger  ransom,  increased  his  torments,  confined  him  in  a  still  more 
miserable  dungeon,  where  he  languished  for  fifteen  months,  and  then  died. 
After  his  death  his  body  was  hung  up  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  the 
head  downwards,  where  it  remained  for  four  days,  exposed  to  the  mockery 
and  insults  of  the  people. 

He  bore  his  sufferings  with  so  much  patience,  that  he  has  been  called  ever 
since,  by  Portuguese  writers.  The  Constant  Prince,  and  his  imprisonment 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  tale  in  prose  and  verse.  From  the  time  of 
his  capture  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  period  of  six  years,  during  which 
he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  all  the  Christian  world,  and  his  family  were 
oontinually  occupied  in  schemes  for  his  deliverance.  They  could  have  had 
him  the  first  year,  but  that  Portugal  could  not  bear  to  give  up  a  place  so 
d»r  to  its  pride  and  so  important  to  its  safety  as  Ceuta.  When,  at  length, 
Ceuta  was  oflfered  to  the  Moors,  it  was  too  late ;  their  cupidity  prompted 
them  to  increase  his  misery  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  still  more  splendid 
ransom. 

All  this  was  terrible  indeed  to  Prince  Henry,  and  still  more  so  to  the  king, 
his  brother.  In  September,  1438,  Prince  Henry  retired,  sick  and  sad,  to 
his  old  home  at  Sagres,  intending  to  resume  his  efforts  at  discovery,  when 
the  news  came  that  the  king,  his  brother,  had  fallen  sick  of  the  plague.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  worn  down  by  anxiety  and  distress  at  the  sufferings  of  his 
brodier  Fernando,  had  caught  the  plague  from  a  letter  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  the  infection.  He  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  as  an  heir  to  the 
throne  a  boy  six  years  of  age. 

In  those  rough  times  the  minority  of  a  king  was  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
dissensions,  and  even  with  civil  war.  Such  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
Portugal  upon  this  occasion,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  the  great  respect  that  was  everywhere  felt  for  his  character. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  persuaded  the  mother  of  the  little  king  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  to  consent  that  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  until 
the  king  came  of  age  by  his  uncle,  Prince  Pedro,  —  that  prince  who  made 
the  twelve  years'  journey,  and  brought  home  such  valuable  books  and  maps 
to  hb  brother.  It  cost  Prince  Henry  two  years  to  settle  the  af&irs  of  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  1440  that  he  resumed  his  old  way  of  life 
at  Cape  Sagres. 
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In  that  year  the  Prince  sent  out  two  small  vessels  bound  for  the  African 
coast.  One  of  them  meeting  with  stormy  weather  soon  returned,  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  The  other  kept  on  as  far  as  the  island  on 
which  Gonsalvez,  four  years  before,  had  seen  five,  thousand  seals.  The  new 
adventurer,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  quest  of  profit  and  not  of  glory,  cast 
anchor  there,  and  loaded  his  ship  with  seal-k)il  and  seal-skins  ;  after  which 
he  returned  home,  and,  I  hope,  sold  his  cargo  at  a  good  profit  Nor,  I  pre* 
sume,  was  the  Prince  himself  unwilling,  just  then,  to  get  a  little  money  from 
these  expeditions  ;  for  what  with  the  Moorish  war,  and  the  plague,  and  the 
other  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family  had  no  treasure  to  spare. 

I  think  the  seal-skins  and  the  seal-oil  must  have  proved  profitable,  be- 
cause the  very  next  summer  the  Prince  sent  another  ship  to  the  same  place, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  another  cargo.  He  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  a  young  man  of  his  own  household.  This  voyage,  however,  from  which 
the  Prince  expected  nothing  but  a  little  money,  had  most  important  conse* 
quences.  The  name  of  the  young  commander  of  this  ship  was  Antonio 
Gonsales,  though  he  is  £3imiliarly  called  in  some  of  the  Portuguese  books 
Antam  Gonsales.    His  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  persons. 

A  few  days'  sailing  brought  them  to  the  island  frequented  by  the  seals, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  they  loaded  their  little  ship  with  oil  and  skins,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Prince's  orders.  But  the  brave  Gonsales  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  easy  exploit  Being  a  member  of  the  Prince's  family,  he  knew 
how  ardently  the  Prince  desired  to  have  some  native  Africans  brought  home 
to  him,  and  he  was  extremely  ambitious  to  gratify  his  master  in  this  respect 
So,  when  the  ship  was  well  loaded,  he  called  together  all  the  company,  and 
dehvered  the  following  address  :  — 

"  Friends  and  brethren,  we  have  performed  the  service  on  which  we  have 
been  sent ;  that  is,  the  loading  of  the  ship  ;  and  of  much  reward  are  those 
servants  worthy  who  obey  the  commands  of  those  who  employ  them.  But 
how  much  more  praise  shall  we  deserve  if  we  do  something  which  the 
Prince  has  not  ordered  us ;  I  mean,  if  we  carry  home  some  inhabitants  of 
the  country !  The  Prince's  intention  in  these  expeditions  is  not  so  much 
the  trade  we  may  carry  on  with  the  countries  discovered,  as  to  get  access 
to  the  nations  who  know  nothing  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  bring  them 
to  baptism ;  and  afterwards  to  have  such  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
them  as  may  be  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  you  are 
all  convinced,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  assist  me  in  endeavoring  to  carry 
home  some  of  the  people.  As  Alphonso  Gonsalvez  saw  signs  of  inhabitants 
on  the  shore  of  this  river,  we  shall  certainly  find  some  of  them  if  we  per- 
severe in  looking  for  them.  What  I  propose,  therefore,  is,  that  ten  of  us 
should  go  on  shore,  —  the  most  enterprising  of  our  company,  —  and  I  hope 
with  your  help  we  shall  leave  this  country  with  more  honor  than  any  of  the 
other  voyagers  who  have  been  here." 

The  whole  crew  applauded,  and  only  one  objection  was  made,  which  was 
to  the  captain  being  one  of  the  party,  because  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  navigate  the  ship,  or  in  whose  skill  the  crew  had  confidence.    The 
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captaiOy  however,  insisted  upon  his  right  to  lead  the  band  of  man*hunters, 
and  the  very  same  afternoon  they  started. 

After  going  about  ten  miles  into  the  country  they  caught  sight  of  a  naked 
man  with  two  darts  in  his  hand,  trying  to  catch  a  camel.  Instantly  they 
gave  chase.  One  of  their  number,  Alphonso  Gotterez  by  name,  a  very  young 
man,  one  of  Prince  Henry's  gallant  band  of  esquires,  outstripped  the  rest, 
cat^bt  the  man,  and  held  him  ^t  Overjoyed  with  this  success,  they 
started  back  towards  the  ship,  but  soon  discovered  human  tracks,  which 
they  followed,  and  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  large  company  of  Africans,  num- 
bering about  forty  persons.  The  Africans  fled  to  the  top  of  a  hill  so  quickly 
that  the  Portuguese  only  caught  one  woman.  The  majority  of  the  Portu- 
guese  were  in  £sivor  of  attacking  the  natives,  but  the  commander  reminded 
them  that  the  sun  was  settine,  that  they  were  tired  with  their  march,  and 
that,  having  two  prisoners,  the  main  object  of  the  Prince  was  accomplished. 
So  he  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  vessel. 

Having  the  vessel  loaded  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  possessing  two  speci- 
mens of  the  native  inhabitants,  which  the  Prince  had  been  for  years  trying 
to  obtain,  he  determined  to  set  sail  for  Portugal  the  very  next  morning. 
But  when  the  morning  arrived,  and  they  were  about  to  hoist  up  their 
anchor,  what  should  they  see  coming  from  the  north  but  another  ship! 
This  was  a  most  unexpected  sight  on  the  lonely  shore  of  the  great  African 
desert  Great  was  their  joy  on  discovering  that  it  was  a  Portuguese  vessel, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Nuno  Tristam,  a  young  knight  who  had  grown  up 
with  Prince  Henry,  and  had  been  a  member  of  his  household  at  Cape  Sagres 
ever  since  the  Prince  had  lived  there.  The  two  crews,  you  may  be  sure, 
had  a  joyful  meeting,  and  Antonio  lost  no  time  in  telling  his  friend  Nuno 
all  about  the  rare  adventure  of  the  previous  day,  and  in  showing  him  the  two 
captives  00  board  his  vessel 

Fired  with  this  narration,  Tristam  urged  his  friend  not  to  think  of  going 
home  to  Portugal  without  trying  to  capture  more  of  the  Africans,  and  offered 
to  go  with  him  that  very  evening  in  search  of  the  party  that  had  been  seen 
the  day  before.  Antonio  consenting,  they  marched  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing,—  the  two  captains  and  a  few  others, — and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  party  of  naked  Africans.  It  was  then  nearly  dark,  so  that  the  natives 
did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  the  white  men.  At  the  word  of  command 
the  Portuguese  raised  their  usual  war-cry,  <*  Portugal !  Portugal  1  St.  lago  ! 
St  lago  \  **  and  rushed  upon  the  poor  unsuspecting  Africans,  Vho  stood 
stupefied,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  The  Portuguese,  expecting  re- 
sistance, attacked  them  as  they  would  an  armed  enemy,  and  by  wounding 
the  natives  roused  them  to  anger,  and  forced  them  to  fight  The  night  had 
Qow  grown  so  dark  that  the  Portuguese  were  more*  in  danger  from  one 
another's  swords  than  from  the  clubs,  the  nails,  and  teeth  of  the  naked  sav- 
ages, and  they  were  obliged  to  cry  out  continually  to  avoid  being  wounded 
by  then*  own  comrades.  Nuno  Tristam,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  vigor, 
had  a  desperate  wrestie  witii  a  powerful  negro,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
feu,  the  white  tpan  underneath.    The  black  woukl  have  finished  Tristam's 
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career  on  the  spot,  had  not  that  hero  released  one  of  his  arms,  and  stabbed 
the  giant  savage  to  the  heart.  The  Portuguese  conquered  at  last  Three 
of  the  natives  lay  dead  ;  ten  remained  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  fled  into  the 
darkness.    None  of  the  white  men  were  much  hurt 

As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  their  breath,  they  started  on  their  return 
to  the  ships,  taking  with  them  the  ten  Africans  whom  they  had  captured. 
It  was  not  until  after  daylight  in  the  morning  that  they  got  the  Africans  safe 
on  board.  Both  crews  now  urged  Nuno  Tristam  ,to  reward  the  valor  and 
prudence  of  Antonio  Gonsales  by  dubbing  him  a  knight,  which  was  done  ; 
and  in  honor  of  this  event  the  place  was  called  by  a  name  that  signifies  in 
our  language  Knight-port,  which  it  retains  to  this  day. 

The  two  captains,  being  pupils  and  friends  of  Prince  Henry,  had  a  great 
desire  to  know  what  kind  of  people  they  had  caught  I  have  called  them 
for  convenience  negroes;  but,  in  fact,  the  natfves  of  that  part  of  Africa  are 
a  mixture  of  Moors  and  negroes.  Near  Morocco  the  people  are  much  more 
Moorish  than  negro ;  but  as  you  go  south  towards  Senegambia  the  Moorish 
features  and  color  graduaUy  disappear,  until  at  last  you  come  to  the  pure 
negro  tribes.  These  people,  therefore,  being  taken  about  midway  between 
Morocco  and  Senegambia,  were  of  mixed  blood,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  was  among  them  one  who  understood  the  Moorish  language.  Nuno 
Tristam  had  brought  with  him  a«Moorish  interpreter,  who  now  entered  into 
conversation  with  his  countryman,  and  learned  from  him  the  strength  and 
situation  of  his  tribe. 

The  interpreter  offered  to  go  on  shore  with  the  woman  whom  Antonio 
had  taken,  and  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  tribe,  and  see  if  they  would  like 
to  ransom  some  of  the  captives  with  gold.  To  this  the  captains  consented, 
and  the  interpreter  was  set  on  shore  with  the  woman. 

Two  days  passed.  Three  or  four  dusky  naked  savages  then  appeared  on 
the  shore,  and  made  signs  of  friendship  to  the  vessel  The  boats  were 
manned,  and  rowed  toward  them ;  but,  as  the  Portuguese  feared  an  ambush, 
they  did  not  land,  but  lay  on  their  oars  within  hearing  distance  of  the  beach. 
Lucky  was  it  for  them  that  they  did  so ;  for  very  soon  the  shore  was  dark- 
ened with  a  great  crowd  of  natives,  —  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more,  —  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  appeared  the  Moorish  interpreter  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  The  interpreter  could  use  his  voice,  though  not  his  arms,  and 
he  cried  out  to  the  Portuguese  not  to  land,  for  the  natives  were  very  angry 
at  the  mi/rder  and  capture  of  their  comrades.  The  natives  now  began  to 
throw  stones  at  the  boats,  and  as  the  Prince  had  given  orders  that  they 
should  never  be  injured  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  white  man's  pur- 
poses, the  captains  ordered  the  boats  to  return  to  the  ships. 

The  next  day  Antonio  Gonsales,  with  his  share  of  the  captives,  set  sail 
for  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  his  Prince, 
who  saw  in  these  captives  a  means  of  spreading  abroad  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  new  regions  of  the  earth.  He  promoted  Antonio  Gonsales  to  a 
higher  military  rank,  and  made  him  one  of  his  own  secretaries. 

Nuno  Tristam  was  not  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  expedi- 
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don ;  and,  besides  that,  be  had  been  expressly  ordered  to  go  farther  down 
the  coast  than  any  one  had  gone  before.  So,  after  resting  a  day  or  two,  he 
hoisted  anchor  and  kept  along  the  coast  about  a  hundred  miles  farther, 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  cape  covered  with  fine  white  sand,  which  from 
this  drcumstanoe  he  called  Cape  Blanco,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known 
on  our  maps.  Here  he  went  on  shore,  and  made  many  short  journeys  into 
die  interior.  He  saw  tracks  of  men,  and  he  found  fishing-nets,  and  other 
signs  that  the  country  was  inhabited ;  but  he  could  not  discover  any  of  the 
people.  As  Cape  Blanco  extends  some  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  and  the 
season  was  getting  late,  he  turned  his  prow  northward,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  home  to  Pprtugal,  where  the  Prince  received  him  with  a  joyful 
veicome. 

The  captives,  of  course,  remained  in  Portugal  as  slaves  ;  or,  rather,  most 
of  them  did,  and  there  is  a  story  about  some  of  them  which  I  will  tell  you 
ia  a  moment.  These  poor  creatures  were  the  first  of  many  a  ship-load  of 
Africans  captured  upon  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  taken  away  to  slavery 
m  distant  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  for  us  to  be  curious  about 
them,  and  to  want  to  find  out  all  that  is  recorded  respecting  them. 

The  first  thing  Prince  Henry  did,  after  inspecting  the  captives  and  con- 
versing with  the  adventurers,  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Pope  to 
inform  hun  of  the  certainty  that  the  African  continent  was  peopled  far  to 
the  sottdiward  of  Morocco.  For  this  honorable  errand  the  Prince  chose  a 
noble  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Prince  himself  was  the 
head  and  commander.  With  a  proper  retinue  of  knights  and  squires  the 
ambassador  journeyed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  Pope  and 
cardinals,  who  received  him  with  the  honor  due  to  the  Prince  he  served  and 
the  Order  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  knight  told  the  Pope  what  a 
^thfol  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Church  the  Prince,  his  master,  was,  and 
how,  year  after  year,  he  had  sent  out  expeditions  to  discover  new  countries, 
the  people  of  which  he  feared  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  The 
principal  object  of  the  Prince,  said  the  knight,  had  ever  been  the  glory  of 
God,  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  and  the  increase  of  the  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  ;  in  which  he  had  been  nobly  seconded  by  the  Portuguese  people 
vith  their  property  and  their  lives.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  the  Prince 
requested  the  Pope  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  he  had 
discovered,  and  might  discover  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
Indies. 

"  Unbelieving  nations,"  urged  the  knight,  <'  ought  to  be  regarded  as  unjust 
possessors  of  the  earth,  who  may  properly  be  dispossessed  by  a  Christian 
king." 

Nevertheless,  Prince  Henry,  he  said,  only  sought  the  salvation  of  their 
wnls.  The  Pope  was,  therefore,  besought  to  forbid  any  other  Christian 
Prince  to  oppose  the  Portuguese  navigators,  or  to  plant  colonies  in  any  of 
those  new  countries. 

The  Pope  and  his  cardinals  were  delighted  with  the  intelligence  brought 
by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  willingly  granted  all  that  Prince  Henry 
asked. 
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The  Prince,  meanwhile,  was  frequently  engaged  in  questioning  the  cap- 
tive chief,  who  could  speak  the  Moorish  language.  He  learned  from  him 
that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and  wealth  in  his  own  country,  and  that  that 
part  of  Africa  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
fighting  together,  and  of  reducing  to  slavery  all  the  prisoners  they  took. 
This  chief,  although  kindly  treated,  was  miserable  in  captivity,  —  unlike 
those  of  lower  rank,  who  soon  seemed  contented  and  cheerful.  He  told 
Antonio  Gonsales  that  if  he  would  take  him  back  to  his  country  he  would 
give  in  exchange  for  himself  several  good  negroes,  and  that  there  were 
two  boys  among  the  captives,  whose  father  would  gladly  give  negroes  in 
exchange  for  them. 

On  hearing  this  the  Prince  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  sent  Gonsales  again 
to  the  African  coast,  and  placed  on  board  of  it  the  chief  and  the  two  boys 
for  ransom ;  ordering  him  to  bring  home  as  many  regroes  as  he  could^  and 
all  the  information  he  could  gain  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

Every  one  who  went  on  these  expeditions  was  regarded  ever  after  as  a 
man  of  courage,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  friends  as  we  do  to  those  who 
served  honorably  in  our  war.  When,  therefore,  a  vessel  was  about  to  sail, 
young  men  ambitious  of  glory  used  to  ask  permission  of  the  Prince  to  take 
passage  in  her,  and  see  the  strange  countries  which  were  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  A  young  nobleman  from  Germany,  who  had  been 
living  for  some  time  with  Prince  Henry,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  this 
ransom  voyage,  saying  that  he  had  a  curiosity  to  see  a  storm  on  the  Atlantic 
off  the  African  coast,  as  he  had  heard  from  sailors  that  storms  in  that  part 
of  the  ocean  were  very  different  from  those  which  prevailed  on  the  coast  of 
Europe.  He  was  gratified  to  his  heart's  content,  for  soon  after  the  vessel 
sailed  there  came  on  a  storm  so  tremendous  that  the  voyagers  were  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Portugal  for  repairs.  He  stuck  to  the  ship,  however,  and 
sailed  with  her  as  soon  as  the  repairs  were  complete. 

In  due  time  the  ship  cast  anchor  near  the  place  where  the  captives  had 
been  taken,  which  was  twelve  miles  up  the  bay,  where  the  two  young  lads 
had  their  battle  with  nineteen  of  the  natives.  At  this  point  the  chief  was 
dressed  in  the  fine  clothes  which  the  Prince  had  given  him,  and  he  was  set 
on  shore,  the  captain  trusting  solely  to  his  honor  to  bring  back  the  six 
or  seven  negroes  which  he  had  promised  for  his  ransom.  Some  of  the  crew 
were  disposed  to  laugh  at  Gonsales  for  trusting  to  the  word  of  a  Moor,  and 
when  several  days  passed  without  his  coming  back,  he  doubtless  blamed 
himself.  Nor  indeed  did  the  chief  come  back  in  person,  but  on  the  sev- 
enth day  there  came  down  to  the  shore  another  Moor  riding  on  a  white 
camel,  and  bringing  with  him  a  hundred  slaves.  He  offered  to  let  Gonsales 
choose  any  ten  of  these  negroes, 'if  he  would  give  up  the  two  boys.  Gonsales 
accepted  the  offer,  picked  out  ten  men  and  women,  and  placed  them  on 
board  his  vessel,  giving  the  boys  in  exchange.  The  Moor,  happy  to  get 
back  his  sons,  gave  him  in  addition  some  gold-dust,  a  shield  made  of  leather, 
and  a  large  number  of  ostrich^ggs. 

As  this  was  the  first  gold  that  had  yet  been  obtained  from  Africa,  the  bay 
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where  the  ship  was  anchored  was  named  the  Rio  d'Ouro,  or  river  of  gold, 
and  if  you  look  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  it  is  called  by  that  name  at 
the  present  day.  On  some  maps  it  is  called  simply  the  Ouro  River ;  al- 
though, as  I  have  said  before  it  is  no  river  at  all,  but  only  a  bay  that  runs 
up  eighteen  miles  into  the  land. 

G<»]salcs,  rejoicing  in  the  success-of  his  voyage,  and  especially  delighted 
to  find  that  gold-<lust  was  an  article  to  be  had  in  Africa,  hoisted  anchor,  and 
returned  hornet  to  Portugal.  He  had  so  quick  a  voyage  that  the  ostrich-eggs 
were  still  good  when  be  arrived,  and  he  sent  several  of  them  to  the  Prince, 
who  had  them  cooked  for  his  table,  and  found  them  very  nice. 

This  voyage  was  exceedingly  encouraging  to  the  Prince,  and  made  a  great 
stir  in  Portugal  The  white  camel,  the  band  of  a  hundred  slaves,  the  gold- 
dust,  the  large  ostrich-eggs,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  plenty  more  of  all 
these  things,  were  everywhere  talked  of;  and  many  prudent  people,  who  had 
shaken  their  wise  noddles  at  the  Prince  for  spending  so  much  money  in 
finding  out  new  countries,,  now  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  that  a  profitable  trade  might  at  last  result  from  his 
labors. 

I  shall  presently  have  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  about  this  horrid  trafiic  in 

slaves,  and  shall  show  that  the  expense  of  African  discovery  and  setdement 

was  henceforth  almost  wholly  paid  by  the  slaves  brought  from  that  country 

and  sold  in  Portugal 

James  Parian, 


JACK'S   VICTORY. 

I. 

JACK  was  a  dog,  and  a  famous  dog  was  Jack.  Among  other  dogs  Jack 
was  a  wonder.  He  had  remarkable  originality  and  strength  of  mind, 
as  well  as  nnusual  strength  of  body ;  to  these  were  added  extraordinary 
powers  of  endurance.  Under  any  circumstances,  such  qualities  would  have 
made  Jack  conspicuous;  under  peculiar  circumstances,  they  made  him 
great. 

All  great  characters  are,  indeed,  more  or  less  indebted  to  circumstances 
for  their  elevation.  Thus,  by  way  of  illustration.  Napoleon  watched  the 
French  revolution,  and,  wisely  waiting  for  the  ruins,  built  a  throne  Aipon 
them.  Before  Pitt  could  become  great,  he  had  to  persuade  England  that 
she  had  a  deadly  enemy,  wilh  whom  it  was  wrong  to  keep  faith.  Julius 
Cxsar  found  the  Roman  state  disturbed  by  factions,  and  he  mounted  to 
imperial  power  by  encouraging  these  dissensions. 

What  Csesar  was  among  men,  Jack  was  among  dogs,  —  the  greatest  of 
the  great  The  like  of  either  was  never  seen  before,  and  probably  never 
wittbe  again. 
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He  was  called  Jack,  for  short.  His  right  name  was  Oosisoak^  but  that 
was  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  it  became  Jack.  It  might  have  been  any- 
thing else  as  well  as  Jack,  so  far  as  at  first  appears. 

Everybody  knows  that  sailors  have  whims,  one  of  which  is  to  give  nick- 
names. They  nickname  everything.  Thus  the  ocean  is  called  a  "  herring- 
pond,"  and  to  be  drowned,  or  to  be  buried  in  the  sea,  is  to  go  to  "  Davy 
Jones's  locker."  Any  kind  of  intoxicating  spirits  is  "  grog  " ;  to  take  a 
drink  of  grog  is  to  "  splice  the  main  brace."  A  sailor  is  an  "  old  salt " ; 
a  stone  with  which  they  scour  the  decks  is  a  "  holy-stone,"  because  when 
they  use  it  they  are  on  their  knees ;  and  a  holy-stone  they  call  a . "  sailor's 
prayer-book,"  because  the  deck  is  usually  scoured  Sunday  morning.  The 
captain  of  a  ship  is  the  "  old  man  " ;  the  ship's  cook  the  "  doctor  " ;  the 
doctor  **  pills  "  or  "  saw-bones."  An  awkward  fellow  is  a  "  lubber,"  a  car- 
penter "  chips,"  a  cooper  "  bungs  "  ;  and  "  Jack "  may  be  anything,  from 
a  man  to  a  monkey,  —  provided  always  it  is  something  that  they  like. 
Hence  the  name  is  never  given  to  a  soldier,  or  a  cook,  or  a  steward.  By 
soldiers  they  mean  the  marines  on  board  a  man-of-war,  who  act  as  a  guard 
and  police.  They  do  not  like  them  because  they  carry  muskets,  and  are -ex- 
cused from  going  aloft  to  make  and  take  in  saU.  They  say  *•*•  first  a  sailor, 
then  a  dog,  then  a  soldier."    This  is  their  order  of  merit. 

Jack  may  have  been  the  English  for  Soak,  which  is  short  for  Oostsoak. 
But  no  matter  for  that ;  they  would  not  have  made  it  "  Jack  "  if  they  had  not 
liked  the  dog.  Thus  Jack  in  this  instance  signified,  among  the  sailors,  what 
"  Little  Corporal,"  "  Iron  Duke,"  "  Rough  and  Ready,"  did  among  the  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Zachary  Taylor:  it  was  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Up  to  the  time  of  receiving  this  name,  however,  Oosisoak  was  not  a  civ- 
ilized dog.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  savage,  and  it  was  amusing  some- 
times to  observe  his  contem|>t  for  civilized  customs.  He  would  not  sleep 
in  a  house ;  he  would  not  hide  from  an  enemy ;  he  would  not  harm  the 
defenceless.    These  were  some  of  his  savage  traits. 

Thus,  savage  as  he  seemed  disposed  to  remain,  there  is  yet  no  evidence 
that  he  regretted  his  separation  from  the  man  who  named  him  Oosisoak. 
This  man  was  even  more  savage  than  the  dog,  for  he  could  not  be  civilized 
at  all.  His  name  was  Sipsu,  —  "  Sipsu  the  savage  "  he  was  called  ;  and  his 
looks  did  not  belie  his  name.  He  clothed  himself  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  fed  upon  their  flesh.  In  summer  he  lived  in  a  tent  made  of  skins,  and 
in  winter  in  a  hut  made  of  snow.  In  such  a  snow-hut  Jack  was  born.  In 
the  same  hut,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  child  was  born  too.  The  dog  was 
very  large,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Oostsoak ;  the  child  was  very 
small,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Oosisuit  These  two  grew  up  to- 
gether; but  before  the  child  had  cut  a  tooth  the  dog  was  harnessed  to 
a  sledge,  and  taught  to  drag  him  about 

The  country  where  this  happened  was  Greenland,  and  there  the  natives 
use  dogs  as  we  do  horses.  They  could  not  do  without  them.  Dogs  are 
also  trained  in  other  Arctic  regions  for  the  same  purpose.    In  some  coun- 


.* 
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tries  the  reindeer  is  used,  as  in  Lapland  ;  but  though  thousands  of  reindeer 
run  wild  in  Greenland,  none  have  ever  been  tamed  there ;  and,  indeed,  if 
they  were  tamed  they  could  not  be  used,  since  the  country  is  so  very  rugged 
and  mountainous  that  it  could  not  be  traversed  by  them.  The  people  travel 
only  on  the  sea :  in  the  winter,  over  the  ice  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ; 
in  the  summer,  in  boats  made  of  tanned  skins. 

It  was  said  of  the  dog  Oosisoak,  that  he  was  bom  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  from  which  circumstance  great  things  were  predicted  of  him,  as  of 
Richard  the  Third,  who  was  bom  with  his  teeth  cut 

He  was  seven  years  old  when  I  bought  him.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
borne  a  good  name,  but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  remarlcable  about 
him.  This,  however,  was  remarkable ;  for  in  that  country  the  dogs,  being 
savage,  have  never  been  taught  to  distinguish  between  mine  and  tkine^  and 
therefore  they  make  bad  watch-dogs.  Indeed,  they  will  not  watch  anything 
—but  a  chance  to  steal !  There  is  something  in  them  of  the  old —  I  was 
going  to  say  Adam,  but  wolf  I  mean ;  for  they  are  but  a  domesticated 
wo](  and  even  now  do  not  bark  like  our  dogs,  but  retain  the  wolfish  howl, 
which  is  very  distressing  to  the  ear. 

I  had  to  pay  a  good  round  price  for  the  dog,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  butcher- 
knife,  a  hatchet,  a  paper  of  needles,  a  piece  of  wood  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  for  a  whip-stock,  and  another  piece  six  feet  long  for  a  lance-staff.  But 
although  the  price  was  unusually  high,  I  never  regretted  the  purchase ;  for 
besides  being  useful,  the  dog  was  handsome,  and  a  favorite  with  all  hands. 

His  color  was  a  sort  of  yellowish-brown,  very  rich  and  glossy.  His  feet 
and  breast  were  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  his  body ;  and  over  his  eyes 
were  two  light  spots,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having  double  eyes. 
His  hair  was  thick  and  long,  and,  like  one  of  Burns's  "  Twa  Dogs," 

"  His  gauqr  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 
Hung  o'er  his  huidies  wi'  a  ■wirl.*' 

His  nose  was  short,  his  lower  jaw  rather  heavy.  Like  a  wolf  or  fox,  his 
ears  were  pointed,  and  not  drooping  like  the  ears  of  a  spaniel.  His  size 
was  about  that  of  the  ordinary  Newfoundland  dog,  though  he  was  very  dif- 
ierently  built,  being  much  heavier  in  front  and  lighter  in  the  flank. 

He  was  unusually  strong.  His  neck  and  shoulders  were  enormous  ;  and 
his  legs  were  almost  as  stout  as  a  man's  arm.  His  head  was  well-developed, 
brood  at  the  base  and  round  above  the  eyes ;  and  altogether  he  had  a  highly 
intellectual  cast  of  countenance.  His  eyes  were  gray ;  his  walk  was  dig- 
nified and  firm,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  his  motions. 

I  bought  him  from  Sipsu  the  savage  to  take  north  with  me,  where  I 
was  going  to  continue  my  explorations.  He  was  one  of  thirty-five  that  I 
took  aboard  my  ship  for  the  same  purpose.  But  Oosisoak  was  a  stranger 
to  the  other  dogs ;  and,  having  no  friends  to  help  him,  would  have  been 
killed  by  them  but  for  the  interference  of  the  sailors.  The  dogs  were 
confined  together  in  a  great  pen,  and  each  had  to  stand  his  ground ;  but 
though  Oosisoak  made  a  fierce  fight  when  attacked,  the  others  got  him 
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down,  and  had  hurt  him  badly,  drawing  blood  in  several  places,  when  the 
sailors  separated  them.  But  he  never  once  uttered  a  cry.  This  showed  his 
pluck  and  spirit;  and  for  that  the  sailors  liked  hinL  They  put  him  in 
a  little  pen  by  himself  and  when  the  weather  was  good,  let  him  run  about 
the  deck.    It  was  then  that  he  received  the  name  of  ^  Jack." 


II. 

We  were  many  days  at  sea ;  and  during  that  time  Jack  suffered  terribly, 
the  motion  of  the  ship  making  him  seasick.  The  waves  washing  in  on  deck 
sometimes  half  drowned  him ;  and  since  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  run 
about  much,  he  often  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  Still,  he  was  better 
off  than  the  other  dogs  who  had  treated  him  so  badly ;  for  while  he  was 
given  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  they  were  kept  always  in  confinement.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  Jack  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  their  pen,  as  if  mocking 
them.  Sometimes  he  would  stop  and  look  at  them  in  a  half-playfiil,  half- 
contemptuous  manner,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  O  don't  you  wish  you  could,  — 
don't  you,  though  ?" 

By  and  by  Jack  got  fully  reconciled  to  his  new  life  on  shipboard,  and 
learned  to  like  the  sailors  who  had  bestowed  on  him  his  new  title.  He 
had  been  brought  to  sea  without  his  consent,  and  at  first  was  inclined  to 
resent  the  indignity ;  but  at  length  he  seemed  to  forget  his  captivity,  and 
even  to  enjoy  it.  ^ 

Jack  was  really  very  grateful  for  the  favors  he  received.  He  played  with 
the  sailors,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  a  frolic  with  them.  After- 
ward he  learned  the  habit  of  wagging  his  tail,  like  civilized  dogs.  In 
this  manner  he  expressed  the  state  of  his  feelings.  It  was  but  a  dumb  ges- 
ture, to  be  sure  ;  but  a  great  deal  may  be  expressed  by  a  gesture.  Jack  was 
grateful ;  so  he  wagged  his  taiL 

Our  course,  after  getting  Jack  and  the  other  dogs  aboard,  was  northwards 
among  the  ice-fields  and  the  icebergs,  until  the  ice  became  so  thick  we  could 
proceed  no  farther.  Then  we  sought  a  harbor  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  weather  soon  grew  intensely  cold,  and  the  ice  formed  all  around 
the  ship  and  closed  over  the  sea.  As  winter  came  on,  instead  of  having 
alternate  night  and  day,  as  in  New  York  or  Boston,  it  was,  after  a  while, 
night  all  the  time,  as  it  had  been  day  all  the  time  in  summer.  But  the  ship 
was  made  warm  and  comfortable  by  good  coal-fires.  We  were  frozen  up  in 
that  place  ten  months,  without  once  moving. 

As  soon  as  the  harbor  was  covered  with  ice  we  let  the  dogs  out  of  the 
ship,  to  run  about  as  they  pleased,  which  was  not  less  gratifying  to  them 
than  a  relief  to  us,  for  their  constant  howling  and  fighting  was  a  great 
annoyance. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Jack's  career,  that  is,  I  should  rather  say,  of 
that  career  which  devebped  his  character,  just  as  the  campaigns  in  Gaul 
developed  the  character  of  Caesar. 

He  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  try  the  stoutest  nerves,  and  to  require 
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the  greatest  circumspection.  Turned  loose  among  thirty-four  other  dogs, 
for  whom  he  had  previously  never  hesitated,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence, 
to  exhibit  his  contempt,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  not  deal  with 
him  Very  tenderly.  In  bxX  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  whole  pack,  and  they 
would  have  taken  summary  vengeance  upon  him  but  for  his  friends,  the  sail- 
ors. Thus  supported,  Jack  wagged  his  tail  to  his  friends,  uttered  a  growl 
of  defiance  at  his  enemies,  and  scratched  the  snow  meanwhile  in  a  very 
fierce  manner,  with  both  fore  and  hind  feet  at  the  same  time.  Then  his  hair 
stood  on  end,  and  he  looked  mighty  fierce. 

Occasionally  the  dogs  would  get  at  him  and  bite  him  unmercifully,  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  them  at  once ;  but  they  could  never  make  him  cry  out  with 
pain,  and  never  once  did  they  succeed  in  injuring  him  seriously ;  but  being 
himself  very  vigilant,  he  often  punished  them,  flying  upon  them  when  they 
were  least  expecting  it 

Jack  was  not  the  largest  dog  in  the  pack ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  strong- 
est Certainly  he  surpassed  the  rest  in  activity  and  endurance.  He  was 
veiy  proud.  He  did  not  seem  to  relish  much  the  society  of  his  comrades, 
preferring  that  of  the  sailors.  Indeed,  it  was  very  clear  that  he  possessed 
an  aristocratic  disposition.  He  thought  himself  above  the  common  herd  of 
dogs.  And  the  feeling  of  dislike  was  mutual  Every  other  dog  avoided 
]ack,  except  when  there  was  a  chance  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him. 

This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  tine  when  the  dogs  were  not  at  work. 
When  harnessed  to  the  sledge,  each  had  enough  to  do  to  look  out  for  him- 
self, and  keep  his  trace  stretched,  lest  the  whip  of  the  driver  should  cut  him. 
So  here  Jack  was  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  .them ;  he  was,  as  it  were, 
a  simple  private  in  the  ranks. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  dogs.  Some  were  naturally  in- 
ferior to  the  rest,  and  acknowledged  it  In  fiact,  the  grades  and  conditions 
of  men  are  not  more  accurately  defined.  There  were  patient  dogs,  who 
took  everything  without  a  murmur.  These  never  ass^ted  their  rights,  and, 
like  many  human  beings,  they  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that  they  had  any. 
Their  superiors  would  bite  them,  and  they  would  not  resist  They  were 
always  meek.  Then  there  were  grades  higher,  one  after  another,  who  bit 
those  below,  and  stole  their  food,  and  bullied  them  generally.  All  in  turn 
got  treated  by  their  superiors  in  like  manner.  Some  would  occasionally 
show  fight,  —  very  feebly,  but  still  something  like  resistance  was  manifested. 
Then  there  were  a  few  of  a  superior  class,  who  lorded  it  over  all  the  others 
bot  one,  and  this  one  lorded  it  over  them,  and  all  beneath  them,  and  was 
tmiversally  recognized  as  the  chief  or  leader. 

This  dog  was  called  Erebus,  from  the  color  of  his  coat,  which  was 
jet  black.  There  was  not  a  white  spot  on  him.  He  was  a  magnificent 
animal,  taller  than  Jack,  and  perhaps  a  little  heavier ;  but  his  shoulders  and 
neck  were  not  so  thick,  his  legs  were  not  so  large,  his  jaws  not  so  massive, 
^d  his  head  not  so  broad.  His  fur  was,  however,  equally  long  and  glossy. 
Around  the  neck  it  curled  beautifully.  His  nose  was  more  pointed.  His 
eyes  were  black  like  his  coat 
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Compared  with  Erebus,  all  the  other  dogs  except  Jack  were  nowhere. 
There  was  one  named  Karsuk,  who  came  nearest  to  him.  He,  too,  was  a 
splendid  dog.  He  was  of  the  same  general  color  as  Erebus,  only  not  so 
completely  black.  As  a  couple  of  lines  from  Bums  have  served  to  describe 
Jack's  tail,  a  couple  more  now  will  even  more  accurately  describe  Karsuk's 
whole  body :  — 

"  His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi*  coat  o'  glossy  black.'* 

In  build  he  closely  resembled  Jack,  but  he  was  a  little  smaller. 

To  look  at  Jack  and  Erebus,  you  would  think  Erebus  the  better  bred  dog 
of  the  two.    This  was  not  the  case,  however,  judging  them  by  their  actions. 

There  was  nothing  mean  about  Jack ;  there  was  about  Erebus.  For 
instance,  he  would  bite  a.  dog  that  was  down  and  piteously  whining  for 
mercy.  This  Jack  would  never  do ;  but  the  modest  and  dignified  Jack  so 
seldom  got  a  dog  down,  that  up  to  this  time  his  character  was,  perhaps, 
not  fairly  tested,  nor  even  fully  formed.  Then  Erebus  would  slacken  his 
trace  when  the  driver  was  not  looking.    This  Jack  would  not  do  either. 

My  first  care,  as  soon  as  the  dogs  were  turned  loose  upon  the  ice,  was  to 
divide  them  into  separate  packs  or  teams,  —  seven  in  each.  One  of  these 
five  teams  was  composed  of  seven  of  the  poorest  dogs.  They  were,  in 
£cict,  a  sickly,  good-for-nothing  set,  that  had  been  bought  up  by  a  dog- 
contractor,  as  horses  are  sometimes  bought  for  the  army  in  war-time. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  set  aside,  and  the  other  four  teams  were 
the  working  animals.  These  usually  were  combined,  two  and  two,  thus 
making  two  large  teams  of  fourteen  dogs  each,  instead  of  four  teams  of 
seven  each.  On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  I  usually  preferred  the  seven 
to  the  fourteen ;  and  in  my  own  special  team  I  had  that  number,  keeping 
the  other  seven  in  reserve.  Three  of  these  were  the  dogs  already  described, 
—  Erebus,  Jack,  and  Karsuk.  The  other  four  were  none  of  them  so  large  as 
either  of  these ;  but  there  was  one  called  Whitey,  from  his  color,  —  and  very 
properly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  name  having  been  made  famous  by  General 
Taylor's  "Whitey"  and  Richard's  "White  Surrey."  To  be  sure  these 
were  horses ;  but  if  white  in  any  shape  will  do  for  a  horse,  much  more 
■appropriate  is  it  for  a  dog,  —  the  superior  animal  in  every  particular. 

Whitey  was  about  the  size  of  Karsuk.  Next  in  order  was  Schnapps,  who 
was  not  so  heavy  as  either  of  the  other  two,  but  of  equal  height.  He  was 
a  sprightly,  active  dog,  and  was  always  frisking  about  in  a  lively  manner. 
His  color  was  a  light  yellow.  The  remaining  two  dogs  of  the  team  were 
females ;  and  they  were  called  Arkadik  and  Amna-aya.  The  latter  was 
so  named  from  the  peculiarity  of  her  cry  when  she  was  hurt  "Amna- 
aya  "  is  the  chorus  to  an  Esquimaux  song ;  and  her  cry  was  so  like  the 
singing  of  the  savages,  that  the  sailors  gave  her  that  name.  She  would 
"  amna-aya  "  on  the  slightest  provocation.  When  she  got  a  good  cut  with 
the  whip  she  would  run  howling  "  amna-aya  "  for  half  a  mile.  I  have  heard 
her  "amna-aya,  aya,  aya,  aya"  for  half  an  hour,  when  another  dog  had 
bitten  her  on  the  foot,  holding  up  the  foot,  and  sitting  on  the  cold  snow, 
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lookmg  wretched  and  forlorn.  It  was  all  pretence,  however,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  an  appeal  for  sympathy,  which  she  seldom  got.  I  have  also  heard 
her ''  amna-aya  "  at  a  terrible  rate  when  she  had  been  eating  too  fast,  and 
thought  she  was  going  to  choke.  There  is  no  need,  after  all  this,  to  say 
that  she  was  a  great  coward ;  but  still  she  was  strong,  and  worked  well 
when  hitched  to  the  sledge.  Her  color  was  a  dark  g^y  ;  and,  altogether, 
she  looked  much  like  a  wolf.  Her  nose  was  pointed,  her  ears  were  pecu- 
liarly sharp,  and  her  legs  very  long. 

Arkadik,  on  the  other  hand,  had  short  legs,  —  at  least,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Her  body  appeared,  therefore,  unusually  long.  Her  nose  was  rather 
stumpy  ;  and  one  of  her  ears  had  a  disposition  to  droop,  which  gave  her  a 
very  cunning  look.  She  had  a  waddling  sort  of  gait  when  she  trotted,  that 
appeared  awkward,  —  very  different  from  the  gait  of  Amna-aya,  which  was 
peculiarly  graceful.  Her  color  was  dark  brown,  with  rather  short  hair  for  an 
Esquimaux  dog,  which  made  her  appear  much  smaller  than  she  really  was. 
Compared  with  Erebus  or  Jack  she  was  as  a  mule  to  a  horse  in  size.  Like 
Jack,  she  had  a  pretty  spot  over  each  eye.  In  temperament  she  was  very 
nervous.  Her  motions  were  all  quick  ;  her  step  was  rapid  and  short ;  her 
head  moved  from  side  to  side  with  a  nervous  twitch  when  she  was  trotting, 
and  she  always  hung  her  tongue  out,  breathing  very  £ast.  She  was  an  inter- 
esting creature  to  behold,  particularly  as  she  was  a  wonderful  dog  to  pull, 
never  slacking  her  trace  for  an  instant ;  and  as  she  looked  from  side  to  side, 
in  her  nervous  way,  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  inquire  whether  the  other 
dogs  were  doing  their  duty  as  well  as  she  was. 

Such  were  the  dogs  that  made  up  my  own  particular  team.  These  were 
Jack's  immediate  companions;  and  it  is  proper,  therefore,  that  I  should 
describe  them  more  exactly  than  the  others,  about  which,  however,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  again. 

In  noting  Jack's  companions  it  will  be  seen  how  each  differed  from  the 
other,  —  not  only  in  color  and  form,  but  in  individual  character.  No  two  of 
them  were  alike  in  moral  and  mental  attainments.  Erebus  was  proud  and 
overbearing  ;  Jack  was  proud  and  dignified  ;  Karsuk  was  satisfied  with  any- 
thing, if  only  left  undisturbed  ;  Whitey  was  lazy,  and  particularly  desired  to 
be  let  alone  ;  Schnapps  was  fidl  of  tricks,  and  was  as  fond  of  mischief  as 
Mephistopheles  ;  Amna-aya  was  graceful  and  cowardly ;  Arkadik  was  awk- 
ward, and  possessed  great  spirit 

As  for  Jack,  his  dignity  of  demeanor  was  not  on  any  occasion  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It  was  evident  at  once  that  he  was  an  original,  and  you  felt  that 
there  was  much  in  him.  He  inspired  one  with  confidence,  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster did  when  he  rose  to  make  a  speech.  There  was  evidence  of  a  latent 
force  which  convinced  you  that  he  was  going  to  do  something. 


III. 

The  first  thing  Jack  did  was  to  make  fiiends.    In  this  he  showed  fore- 
thought and  prudence,  without  loss  of  dignity.    A  man  with  genius,  may  get 
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along  without  friends,  and  he  generally  does  ;  but  a  dog  ca&not  He  must 
be  in  what  we  call  a  "  ring,"  like  the  politicians. 

Jack  knew  the  nature  of  a  ^  ring  "  as  well  as  the  next  dog ;  or  as  well  as 
any  politician  that  you  could  name.  Not  being  in  a  '^  ring,"  or  allowed  to 
be  in  one,  he  resolved  to  make  one.  For  this  he  had  capacity  enough,  but 
he  lacked  support  He  had  no  materials  to  make  a  ring  of.  His  first  busi- 
ness, therefore,  was  to  find  the  materials. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Arkadik.  This  was  a  dangerous  venture ;  but  then 
he  knew  the  proverb,  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  He  knew  also  the 
song,  **  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  making  friends  with  Arkadik,  Jack  was 
not  completely  selfish.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  at  first,  it 
was  sincere  enough  afterward  ;  and  Arkadik  was  very  devoted  to  him.  In 
truth,  the  friendships  of  dogs,  when  once  formed,  are  rarely  or  never  broken. 
It  is  all  the  same,  whether  the  fiiendship  is  between  two  dogs  or  between  a 
dog  and  a  man.  Among  men  it  is  very  different.  With  them  the  word 
'*  friend  "  may  be  one  of  indiiferent  meaning.  But  the  friendship  of  a  dog  is 
no  <^  will-o'-the-wisp."  It  is  a  thing  to  rely  upon.  It  is  based  upon  some- 
thing substantial  and  definite.  To  a  man  the  dog  gives  his  afiection  openly. 
He  is  never  ashamed.  Prince  or  beggar,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  and  if  the  prince 
should  become  a  beggar,  which  sometimes  happens,  or  the  beggar  a  prince, 
which  ought  sometimes  to  happen,  he  knows  no  difference.  In  the  one  case 
he  is  content  with  a  crust  for  food  and  the  pavement  for  a  bed ;  in  the  other 
case  he  is  satisfied  only  with  toothsome  dishes,  and  a  rich  hearth-ing  to  lie 
upon. 

If,  however,  Jack  was  not  disinterested  in  his  first  advances  toward  Arka- 
dik, he  had  perhaps  little  reason  to  be.  She  had  shown  h|m  no  more  atten- 
tion than  the  other  dogs.  In  fact,  she  was  domineered  over  by  Erebus,  of 
whom  she  was  dreadfully  afraid.  But,  unhappily  for  Erebus,  in  an  evil  hour 
he  neglected  her  for  the  singing  and  sighing  Amna-aya.  This  deeply  of- 
fended Arkadik.  She  grew  spiteful  and  morose.  This  Jack  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  ;  and  now  came  Jack's  opportunity. 

Somebody  has  said  that 

"A  womAn't  will 
Is  not  so  strong  in  angtr  as  her  skill " ; 

and  this  is  perhaps  true  of  the  whole  female  creation.  It  was  especially  true 
of  Arkadik,  who  did  not,  in  her  anger,  dare  to  bite  Erebus ;  but  she  was 
willing  enough  to  be  even  with  him  in  another  way.  Jack  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  help  her,  and  thereby  to  help  himself.    Cunning  fellow ! 

Up  to  this  time  Erebus  really  seemed  to  have  a  liking  for  Arkadik ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  thought  so.  Therefore,  when  he  began  to  be 
attentive  to  Amna-aya  she  grew  jealous. 

Her  place  in  the  team  was  next  to  Erebus,  who  was  at  the  extreme  left, 
he  being  the  leader  or  strongest  dog.  Then  to  the  right  of  Arkadik  came 
Amna-aya,  then  Jack,  then  Schnapps,  then  Whitey,  and  last  of  all,  at  the 
extreme  right,  was  Karsuk.  When  any  additional  dogs  were  put  into  the 
team,  their  place  was  between  Amna-aya  and  Jack. 
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In  order  to  undeistand  this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  dogs  were  harnessed  side  by  side  ;  and  their  heads  were  just  eighteen 
net  from  the  front  of  the  sledge.  Thus  their  traces  were  all  of  the  same 
ieogth.  Each  dog  had  but  one  trace,  and  the  animals  were  not  tied  together. 
They  were  guided  and  driven,  not  with  lines  like  horses,  but  with  a  whip  like 
oxen.  If  you  want  an  ox  to  go  to  the  right  you  say  "  Jee  "  ;  if  to  the  left, 
"Whaw**;  if  to  start,  "  G*lang " ;  if  to  8top,"Woah";  and  if  they  do  not 
obey  you,  you  give  them  a  gentle  reminder  with  the  wiiip  or  goad. 

In  like  manner  with  a  team  of  dogs,  if  you  want  them  to  go  to  the  right 
?oa  cry  "  Huk,  huk  " ;  if  to  the  left,  **  Nu,  nu."  If  you  want  them  to  start 
you  cry  "  Ka,  ka  * ;  if  to  stop,  ^*  Eigh,  eigh  '* ;  and,  as  witii  the  oxen,  if  they 
win  not  do  all  these  things  when  you  tell  them  to,  then  comes  the  whip. 

This  whip  is  necessarily  very  long.  TThe  lash  is  two  feet  longer  than  the 
traces  of  the  dogs,  and  being  tipped  with  hard  dry  sinew,  by  way  of  '^  crack- 
er/' it  tingles  very  sharply  where  it  strikes.  But  to  handle  it  requires  a 
very  strong  arm  and  a  very  acciurate  aim  ;  for  at  eighteen  feet  distance,  an 
awkward  hand  with  so  long  a  lash  would  hit  the  wrong  dog  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  and  thus  make  a  deal  of  mischie£  A  dog  knows  as  well  as  a  man 
when  he  is  behaving  himself  and  when  he  is  not ;  and  he  is  no  more  able 
to  see  why  he  should  be  punished  when  he  is  doing  his  duty  than  an  inof- 
fensive man  can  see  why  he  should  be  arrested  by  a  policeman  and  carried 
off  to  the  station-house  for  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  rowdy. 

Isaac  /.  Hayes, 


OLD    THORNY. 

FVID  you  ever  notice  the  queer  &ncies  that  birds  have  about  their  houses  ? 
^  Town-bred  birds  like  them  of  wire,  gilded,  or  trig  little  cottages  on  the 
stable-roof ;  but  the  houses  of  country  birds  are  quite  another  thing.  They 
2re  plain  brown  generally,  made  of  grass  or  moss,  with  white  wool  carpets 
inside.  But  I  ^tavg  seen  birds  dig  them  out  of  the  hot  sand,  or,  down  by 
the  sea,  build  them  of  great  branches,  plastered  with  mud.  It  would  take  a 
cart  to  carry  one  of  them.  Very  fierce  birds  those  are,  however, — quite 
tigers  of  birds. 

A  charitable  person  once  put  up  some  houses,  for  birds  that  could  not 
a^rd  to  pay  their  rent,  on  the  back  roof  of  a  house  we  used  to  live  in.  I 
wondered  that  the  birds  came  there,  even  rent-free,  for  the  house  was  in  a 
mill  town,  and  the  smoke  was  going  up  night  and  day  to  the  sky,  and  falling 
back  in  oily  soot  over  the  streets  and  gardens,  and  in  the  river  where  the 
boys  fished,  and  on  the  babies'  faces.  It  was  very  disagreeable.  For  a  good 
while  I  thoi^ht  no  birds  at  all  would  come,  on  that  account 

Bat  one  day  two  very  old  and  feeble  pigeons  arrived.    Afterwards  we 
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knew  them  to  be  Senor  and  Senora  Ruta  Max.  It  was  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  good  and  gentle  people,  and,  besides  that,  they  were 
great  travellers ;  the  old  lady  was  a  West- Indian,  and  spoke  Spanish  much 
better,  I  dare  say,  than  you  or  I  could.  When  the  nights  grew  cold,  and 
they  were  hungry,  you  could  hear  them  talking  to  each  other  of  the  court- 
balls  which  they  had  attended 

Their  house  commanded  a  view  of  a  village  of  chicken-houses  and  the 
coal-house,  in  which  lived  a  little  brown  mouse, — a  busy,  cheerful  little  body, 
the  best  friend  they  had.  But  when  the  poor  bid  Senora  would  come  down 
in  the  morning  to  pick  up  some  scattered  grains  of  com,  the  chickens  would 
cackle  and  laugh  at  her  till  the  tears  fiUed  her  eyes. 

"Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  get  the  fisishion  of  your  gown?"  they 
would  ask. 

Those  were  well-meaning  chickens,  however,  working  hard  to  bring  up 
their  families.    One  must  be  just  to  everybody. 

Sometimes,  when  Senor  Ruta  Max  was  in  low  spirits,  his  wife  would  try 
and  cheer  him  up  a  little,  talking  of  old  times.  When  the  canaries  sang  in 
the  parlor  window,  she  would  say,  "  So  the  birds  sang  in  Martinique,  my 
dear  1 "  Then  she  would  go  in,  and  put  on  her  old  state-dress  of  faded 
drab  and  gold,  and  sit  where  he  only  could  see  her,  and  sing  for  him.  Her 
voice  was  cracked,  and  she  only  knew  one  song.  But  he  never  tired  of 
listening,  nodding  his  head  to  keep  time,  like  a  courtly  old  fellow  as  he  was. 

Down  below  the  chickens,  who  were  always  cackling  politics,  would  cry 
out,  *'  Down  with  the  aristocrats  I "  But  the  little  mouse  would  say,  "  Dear ! 
dear !  there  are  my  neighbors  in  trouble  again ! ''  So  she  would  go  trotting 
up  with  her  work,  and  sit  looking  so  friendly  and  comfortable  that  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  her. 

So  she  and  the  Senora  would  talk  themselves  sleepy,  and  old  Ruta  Max 
would  be  left  alone.  That  was  the  time  he  and  I  became  acquainted.  When 
we  had  grown  to  be  friends  he  told  me  one  night  the  story  of  his  child 
White  Wing  and  Old  Thorny.     I  wrote  it  down  for  you  young  folks. 

White  Wing  had  been  a  beauty  of  a  bird.  Pure  white,  with  a  golden  tinge 
about  her  neck.  They  meant  to  bring  her  to  court,  as  is  usual  with  Spanish 
families  of  good  birth.  But  times  changed.  They  brought  her  instead  to 
this  mill  town,  to  the  loft  of  an  old  hut  down  by  the  creek  bridge, — a  tumble- 
down place,  full  of  rats  in  the  cellar,  and  the  windows  stuffed  with  rags  and 
old  hats.  At  first  she  sang  the  old  songs  cheerfully  enough ;  but  as  time 
went  on  she  grew  silent,  sitting  for  hours  looking  into  the  dingy  sky,  her 
head  sunk  on  her  white  breast.  Now,  down  in  the  lower  room  of  the  house 
she  found  one  day  an  old  bush  in  a  box,  so  thorny  and  covered  with  dust 
and  looking  forlorn  that  White  Wing  sat  softly  down  beside  it  The  old 
bush  rattled  her  dry  branches  cheerfully. 

"  I  'm  sorry  you  've  come  to  this  pUce,"  she  said.  "  Strangers  don't  find 
it  pleasant" 

"  It 's  miserable,"  said  White  Wing.    "  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Hundreds  of  years,  I  believe.    A  boy  found  me  on  the  lev^e  at  New 
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Orleans  and  brought  me  up  the  river  on  a  raft  He  19  a  gray-headed  man 
DOW.  I  had  a  long  Latin  name  then,  but  now  I  'm  <  Old  Thorny.'  Titles 
are  troublesome  things,  anyhow,"  said  the  bush,  laughing. 

Now,  when  White  Wing  found  that  the  Thorn  was  so  old  and  wisely 
patient,  she  asked  her  a  great  many  questions,  and  found  her  very  entertain- 
ing.   ^  What  flowers  do  you  bear  in  spring-time  ?  "  she  asked. 

Then  the  old  Thorn  was  silent,  but  a  great  Stramonium  weed  close  by 
flannted  its  rank  blossoms,  and  said,  '*  No  flowers ;  in  all  her  life  nothing 
but  thorns  and  dust" 

Old  Thorny  looked  up  mildly.  '^  All  through  my  life  I  Ve  wished  to  thank 
God  for  the  sun  and  rain  in  beautiful  blossoms.  But  he  knows !  Some 
time  the  day  will  come,  —  some  time ! " 

^  Suppose  we  sing  a  litde,"  said  White  Wing,  for  her  heart  was  full.  But 
hanOy  had  she  begun  one  of  her  Spanish  songs  when 

''Who  is  that?"  said  somebody  within.  And  out  hobbled  a  little  boy, 
dressed  in  a  fireman's  old  suit,  miles  too  big.  He  was  dreadfully  sick  and 
lame.  His  name  was  John.  ''  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  he,  watering  the  Thorn- 
bush. 

"That  is  a  new  fnend  I  have,"  said  Old  Thorny,  all  in  a  quiver.  '<  We  're 
going  to  have  a  new  friend,  eh,  John  ?  Always  something  pleasant  turn- 
ing up  for  you  and  me,  old  fellow.    Only  hear  her  sing  ! " 

Then  White  Wing  discovered  that  the  Thorn  was  the  only  fnend  John 
had  in  the  whole  world.  But  he  asked  her  in,  and  invited  her  to  call  the 
next  day.  So,  when  she  found  how  agreeable  they  were,  and  delighted  to 
have  her,  she  went  down  every  day,  until  at  last  the  three  were  always 
together.  John  was  very  lame,  and  could  not  walk  abroad  far ;  but  on  sunny 
days  he  would  crawl  out  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  sit  there.  '^  Perhaps 
you  knew  him  ?  "  said  Ruta  Max  to  me. 
''Yes,  Ruta  Max,"  I  said.    And  so  I  did. 

"Well,"  said  the  Senor,  "then  you  know  that  no  pain  ever  could  make 
him  cry  or  be  cross.  He  used  to  lean  on  his  crutch,  looking  down  into  the 
vater,  and  laugh  at  the  other  boys  playing  on  the  bank.  Old  Thorny  would 
look  sad  because  he  could  not  jump  or  skate  with  them,  and  then  White 
Wing  would  sing  songs  of  the  great  forests  and  the  bright  sea  and  sun- 
shine of  Martinique,  to  entertain  them.  But  sometimes'  the  Thorn-bush 
would  tremble  when  she  heard  them,  and  say,  — 

''Surely,  I  remember  such  forests  and  hot  sunshine  long  ago.  And  it  hurts 
mc  to  remember." 

Then  John  would  console  the  poor  old  thing,  and  say,  "  Keep  up  heart 
The  good  time  is  sure'  to  come." 

But  White  Wing  saw  all  that  he  himself  suffered,  and  in  the  evenings 
would  stay  in  the  hot  air  of  his  room  to  sing  to  him. 

'^0  White  Wing ! "  then  he  would  say,  "some  day  I  shall  be  gone,  and 
then  you  will  fly  back  to  Martinique." 
''Never,  master,"  she  would  say.    "  I  never  will  leave  you  again." 
Now  you  shall  hear  how  she  kept  her  word.    When  it  grew  cold  in  win* 
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ter,  John  was  not  able  to  leave  his  room  any  more,  but  lay  most  of  the  time 
on  a  heap  of  rags  and  straw  in  the  corner.  Old  Thorny  stood  near  by. 
When  she  went  in,  the  mullein  and  iron-weed  outside  said  to  her,  '^  Next 
spring  we  shall  be  covered  with  purple  and  yellow  blossoms ;  but  you,  mis- 
erable old  creature,  you  will  tell  your  tiresome  stories,  and  bear  no  flowers 
but  mud  and  dust" 

''  That  is  true,"  said  the  Thorn-bush.  But  she  got  into  the  sunniest  comer 
she  could  find,  and  was  very  cheerful  all  winter.  You  have  n't  the  least  idea 
of  the  good  times  those  three  cronies  used  to  have !  White  Wing  sat  on  a 
chest  by  the  fire  and  sang,  and  John  told  riddles ;  but  Old  Thorny  knew 
a  great  many  most  remarkable  stories,  and  when  she  began,  they  enjoyed 
even  the  coldest  and  hungriest  days. 

One  very  cold  night  she  had  told  a  long  story,  and  sat  silent  in  her  corner. 

"  Poke  the  fire  with  my  crutch,"  said  John. 

White  Wing  could  not  manage  that  conveniently,  but  she  fimned  it  with  her 
wings,  which  did  just  as  well.   It  was  a  very  low  fire,  for  the  coal  was  all  gone. 

«  White  Wing ! "  said  John. 

"  Well,"  said  she. 

<'  I  wish  those  things  were  true.  I  wish  I  was  a  prince  going  out  to  seek 
my  fortune.    I  wish  I  had  a  bean  to  plant  or  an  ogre  to  fight." 

<*Some  day,"  said  Old  Thorny,  ^'all  good  wishes  will  come,  if  one  is 
patient" 

"  I  wish  —  "  said  John.  "  What  is  that  ?"  he  cried,  starting  up.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  stood  a  fair,  happy  child.  John 
pinched  his  arm,  to  see  if  he  were  awake.  Yes,  he  certainly  was  awake. 
Here  was  White  Wing  and  his  crutches,  and  the  soft  light  about  the  inno- 
cent child,  and  the  duller  moon  looking  in  at  the  window.  John  whispered 
to  the  bird  to  wake  up  Old  Thorny,  for  fear  she  should  miss  the  sight 

"  I  am  the  Christmas-Child,"  said  the  fairy.  "  And  my  gift  to  each  of  you 
shall  be  to  grant  your  wish.    Now,  consider." 

Just  then  Old  Thorny  woke  up,  quite  shaking  with  fear.  But  when  she 
found  that  it  was  a  real  live  fairy,  and  that  things  generally  were  going  on 
well,  she  was  glad  to  her  roots,  and  began  to  consider  what  her  wish  would  be. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  White  Wing  at  last  Then  they  all  looked  round. 
"  Let  me  stay  with  John,"  she  said.  "  Everybody  has  friends  but  John ;  let 
me  stay  with  him  always." 

The  feiry  child  smiled  and  nodded,  and  John  stroked  her  white  head 
softly.  Then  the  ^ry  looked  at  Old  Thorny,  to  know  what  she  would 
choose.  The  poor  old  bush  rattled  her  dry  branches  for  fear,  but  she  said, 
<'  I  want  to  be  made  patient  I  don't  think  I  shall  live  until  next  summer. 
I  want  to  be  cheerful  with  John  and  White  Wing,  and  not  worry  the  whole 
world  with  my  grumbling." 

"  That  is  a  good  wish,"  said  the  Christmas-Child.  Then  he  went  to  Old 
Thorny  and  put  his  hand  on  her  dry  trunk,  holding  it  there  still  awhile, 
until  the  old  boughs  grew  warm  and  throbbed  with  pleasure,  through  the 
bark,  and  kept  the  warmth  and  light  about  them  through  all  of  that  winter 
night    Then  the  fairy  looked  at  John. 
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Bot  the  bojTy  just  when  he  was  going  to  wish,  stopped  short,  looking  into 
tbe  child's  happy,  loving  eyes,  and  smiled,  —  such  a  bdght,  cheery  smile  as 
Old  Thorny  never  had  seen  upon  his  face  before.  '^  I  will  not  wish,"  he 
said    "  I  will  trust  to  you  to  give  me  the  best  gift  for  me." 

The  Giristmas-Child  bowed  its  head  gravely.  ^It  shall  be  so, — on 
Christmas  morning.    Now  shall  I  sing  for  yon  a  Christmas  song  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  yes ! "  they  all  cried ;  and  then  began  the  song. 

It  was  a  wonderful  music  which  they  heard, — low  and  clear,  but  filling  the 
whole  frosty  night  Yet — would  you  believe  it  ? — they  all  went  to  sleep.  It 
had  charmed  them,  you  understand.  So  when  they  were  asleep  the  fairy 
went  away.  The  light  ^ed  out,  the  room  grew  dark ;  nothing  was  left 
bat  the  low  fire  and  the  moon  dimly  shining  in  at  the  patched  window. 

The  next  morning  they  all  awoke  in  high  good-humor.  But  it  was  a  bitter 
cold  day,  and  they  had  but  some  scraps  of  meat  for  breakfast  *'  Perhaps, 
John,"  said  White  Wing,  thoughtfully,  <'  the  Christmas-Child  will  bring  you 
coal  and  something  to  eat" 

** Perhaps  he  will,"  said  John;  but  his  eyes  shone  as  if  he  looked  for 
more  than  that 

About  noon  came  along  a  little  girl,  who  stopped  to  speak  to  John.  '*  Ah, 
hoe  is  Old  Thorny ! "  she  said,  Icindly.  '*  I  wish  I  had  her  out  in  the  coun- 
try !    Periiaps  then  she  would  bloom." 

Old  Thorny  looked  up  pleasantly,  but  shook  her  head. 

^'  Here  are  some  brown  buds  all  over  the  stem,"  said  she ;  "  but  they  are 
only  gum,  I  see  " ;  and  she  bade  them  good  by  and  went  on. 

The  day  grew  coWer.  "  The  Christmas-Child,"  said  White  Wing,  «*does 
not  know  what  you  suffer.  In  that  beautifid  £ury-land  it  is  never  cold,  I 
think." 

"  No,"  said  John,  his  pinched  fece  shining  at  the  very  thought  of  it, 
"there  is  no  cold  nor  hunger  there.  Only  such  children  as  He  who  comes 
to  US  on  Christmas  live  there." 

"Then  how  can  they  know  what  we  want  in  a  mill  town  ? "  said  the  bird, 
and  hid  her  head  under  her  wing  to  try  and  find  a  warm  place. 

""Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Old  Thorny. 

It  was  not  easy  to  wait  The  next  day  was  colder  than  before.  They  sat 
at  the  door,  and  when  anybody  went  by,  John  held  out  his  hand  to  beg. 
Bot  it  was  of  no  use.  It  began  to  snow.  The  wind  cut  their  faces,  it  was 
so  cold  and  keen. 

Now,  there  lived  a  boy  close  by  named  Peter  ;  a  wicked  boy,  who  never 
had  been  kind  to  John.  To-day  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  him,  however, 
and  began  to  talk. 

John  knew  what  sort  of  boy  he  was,  but  Peter  talked  so  pleasantly  that 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  drive  him  away.  He  was  hungry  for  a  kind  word,  — 
poor  John! 

**  Hard  times  these,  hey,  John  ? "  said  Peter.    «  Hungry  times  ?  " 
"Yes,"  said  John,  «  right  hard." 

"  Hoh  ! "  said  Peter.  "  You  don't  beg  loud  enough.  Listen  to  me  1 " 
2nd  he  began  calling  out  to  the  people  to  look  at  John  and  give  him  some- 
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thing  to  keep  him  from  starving.  One  old  gentleman  turned  around,  and 
threw  some  money  on  the  ground 

''  It 's  for  that  lame  boy,"  said  he,  and  went  on. 

Peter  grabbed  at  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

"  That  is  mine,"  said  John. 

"  You  wicked,  wicked  boy  I "  said  White  Wing. 

'<  Don't  you  hope  you  may  get  it  ?  "  he  said,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could. 
John  was  angry,  and  White  Wing  was  much  angrier ;  but  that  did  not  make 
the  day  warmer.  O,  how  cold  and  hungry  they  were !  How  long  the  day 
was  1  How  fiercely  the  night-wind  came  blowing  down  the  chimney  of  the 
old  house,  and  driving  in  at  the  windows !  The  fairy  did  not  come  that  night 

Christmas  morning  came,  bright  and  frosty.  John  was  not  able  to  leave 
his  bed,  but  lay  on  the  straw  looking  out  Presently  Peter  came  by,  and 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"John,"  said  he,  "I  'm  sorry  about  that  It  was  a  mean  job  for  me. 
But  I  mean  to  make  it  up  now.    I  '11  get  you  some  bread." 

So  he  waited  quietly  at  the  door.  After  a  while  a  lady  came  along,  and  he 
begged  from  her,  but  she  would  not  listen.  "Begging's  slow  work,"  he 
said.    "  I  know  a  better  trick  than  that" 

Across  the  street  was  a  cake-stand,  which  was  kept  by  a  poor  old  woman. 
Peter  went  over  whistling,  and  lounged  about  until  the  baker's  cart  stopped, 
and  she  began  to  buy  some  buns  and  cake  from  him.  Then  Peter  slipped  a 
big  square  of  warm  spice-cake  off  her  stand  under  his  coat,  and  ran  over 
to  John.    He  threw  it  on  the  bed. 

"  There,  John,"  said  he,  "  now  I  've  made  up  for  yesterday." 

"  Take  it  away  ! "  cried  John.    "  I  will  not  be  a  thiefl" 

But  Peter  only  laughed  and  strutted  away. 

The  cake  did  smell  so  good,  and  John  was  so  sick  and  hungry  1 

"  I  will  not  be  a  thief ! "  he  said,  shutting  his  eyes.  But  he  opened  them 
just  to  look  at  the  cake.  It  seemed  to  come  closer  to  him,  and  he  heaxd 
Peter  at  the  door. 

"  Eat  it,"  he  said  ;  "  eat  it  You  are  so  hungry.  Only  smell  it  1  How  hot 
and  spicy  it  is !  What  difference  if  you  are  a  thief?  Who  knows  or  cares  ? 
Take  it" 

But  John  heard  a  voice  like  that  of  the  Christmas-Child.  "  A  thief! "  it 
cried.  "A  thief!  It  would  be  better  to  die  first  It  is  n't  hard  to  die  if 
you  are  brave.    Do  not  look  at  it    Do  not  touch  it" 

"Why,  John!"  cried  Peter,  "you  are  sick  with  hunger.  Pick  it  up. 
It  is  so  good  and  hot !    Make  haste." 

"  Is  this  the  boy,"  said  the  Child's  voice,  softly,  "  who  wanted  to  fight 
giants,  and  cannot  bear  a  little  hunger  !  " 

So  they  talked  to  him,  and  the  pdn  grew  sharper  and  the  day  colder.  At 
Jast  he  gathered  up  all  his  strength  and  threw  the  cake  away.  "  I  will  not 
be  a  thief! "  he  cried. 

"  Hoh,  hoh ! "  shouted  Peter,  walking  away.  But  John  thought  he  felt  a 
child's  hand  laid  softly  on  his  forehead.  He  lay  quite  still  there,  with  the 
poor  bird  folding  its  wings  on  his  breast,  as  the  day  grew  dark.    The 
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white  snow  g^ltered  outside,  and  the  gray  sky  looked  heavy  with  cold.  But 
the  Giristmas-Child  stood  quite  still  and  shining  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
while  a  strange  wzmnth  and  color  glowed  about  him. 

^  You  talked,"  he  said,  '*  of  my  home,  where  there  is  neither  sickness  nor 
cold.  People  call  it  by  different  names ;  it  shall  be  fairy-land  for  you,  if  you 
choose.    Look  out ;  perhaps  you  can  see  it  2&3X  o£f." 

But  John's  ejres  were  fixed  on  the  beautiful  Child.  **  Surely,"  his  dry  lips 
whispered  to  White  Wing,  "  God's  own  angels  are  no  better  than  this ! " 

But  the  poor  bird  only  fluttered  her  wing  feebly.  She  was  dying,  —  poor 
White  Wing !  And  she  could  not  but  remember  that  she  was  only  a  bird, 
and  that  for  her  there  was  no  heaven. 

**  Look  up ! "  cried  the  Child.  *'  Look  up !  And  come  to  the  far  coun- 
try."   Then  John  turned  his  face  to  the  gray  sky. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  saw ;  but  his  dim  eyes  shone  as  if  some  great 
fight  had  touched  them.  For  a  moment  he  looked,  then  he  wrapped  the 
bird  closer  in  his  torn  little  coat  over  his  breast 

*^  I  cannot  go  alone,"  he  said,  stoutly. 

But  she  was  cold  and  stif!^  —  poor  White  Wing  ! 

Then  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  all  the  air  like  a  crimson  sea  that  rolled  in 
great  waves  up  into  the  shining  gates  of  fairy-land.  And  John  felt  himself 
borne  up,  and  floating  on,  on,  over  the  sea  and  within  the  gates. 

**  But,"  he  cried,  sharply,  "  I  cannot  leave  my  fnend  dead ! " 

Then  the  Christmas-Child  beside  him,  smiling,  pointed  to  where  the  white 
wings  of  a  lovely  bird  fluttered  before  them  joyfully. 

All  through  the^  dingy  town  suddenly  was  heard  a  wonderful  music,  but 
only  by  the  children.  Some  of  them  said,  '^  It  is  Kriss  Kringle  singing,"  and 
some  of  them  thought,  **  It  is  Christmas  morning  coming  in."  But  Old 
Thorny,  bowing  her  head  in  deep  silence,  thought  that  the  windows  of 
heav|pn  had  been  opened  a  little  way. 

Later  in  the  morning  great  crowds  of  people  were  gathered  about  the 
door  of  the  little  hut.  A  box  stood  there,  in  which  bloomed  a  great  and  won- 
derful flower,  such  as  no  one  had  ever  seen.  It  seemed  to  have  gathered  all 
die  color  and  light  of  a  hundred  summers  into  its  leaves  and  held  them  there. 

Rough  draymen  and  coal-diggers  took  ofl"  their  hats  as  they  came  near,  as 
if  they  had  seen  a  royal  lady.  No  one  spoke  in  all  the  crowd.  The  very 
winter  air  breathed  softly,  and  turned  by  on  the  other  side.  It  is  always  so 
when  anything  truly  beautiful  is  bom  into  the  world. 

There  were  some  children  there  with  their  fiaither.  One  of  them  was  the 
litde  girl  I  told  you  of. 

**  Father,"  she  whispered,  "  it  is  the  Thorn-bush." 

"  It  is  the  century-plant,  my  child,"  he  said.  "  Such  flowers  as  this  bloom 
bat  once  in  a  hundred  years." 

Inside  of  the  hut  they  found  a  little  boy  quite  still  and  cold,  with  a  bird 
on  his  breast.  There  was  a  quiet  smile  on  his  &ce,  and  then  they  knew 
that  John  had  taken  his  friend  with  him  to  the  Christmas-Child  in  the  warm 
sunny  country  far  away. 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
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THREE   COMPANIONS. 


W1 


/£  go  on  our  walks  Ic^etber,  — 
Baby  and  Dog  and  I,  — 
Three  merry  compamoos, 

'Neath  any  sort  of  a  sky;  — 
Blue,  as  her  pretty  eyes  are. 

Gray,  like  his  dear  old  tail; 

Be  it  windy,  cloady,  or  stomy. 

Our  courage  does  never  &iL 

Sometimes  the  snow  lies  whitely 
Under  the  hedgerows  bleak ; 

Then  Baby  cries,  "Pretty,  pretty !"- 
The  only  word  she  can  speak; 

Sometimes  two  streams  of  water 
Rush  down  the  muddy  lane  ; 
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Then  Dog  leaps  backwards  and  forwards. 
Barking  with  might  and  main. 

Baby 's  a  little  lady ; 

Dog  is  a  gentleman  brave ; 
If  he  bad  two  legs,  as  you  have, 

He  'd  kneel  to  her  like  a  slave. 
As  it  is,  he  loves  and  protects  her. 

As  dog  and  gentleman  can: 
I  'd  rather  be  a  kind  doggie, 

I  think,  than  a  cruel  man. 

By  the  Author  of'^  John  Halifax^  Gentleman:' 


POLLY   SYLVESTER'S    DREAM. 

LITTLE  Polly  Sylvester  lay  fast  asleep  on  her  cot-bed  in  Mrs.  Tarbox's 
garret  It  was  a  cold,  ch'eary  place,  where  the  rats  scampered  about, 
and  the  mice  scuffled  and  squeaked  in  every  comer ;  there  were  broken 
panes  ia  the  window,  that  let  in  the  bitter  November  wind,  and  all  about 
hung  streaming  cobwebs,  bundles  of  dry  herbs,  hanks  of  yarn,  and  wisps 
of  flax,  till  you  could  hardly  see  that  there  was  a  window ;  but  through  its 
dingy  glass  what  little  light  there  was  on  that  gray  morning,  fell  across  the 
bed  and  rested  on  Polly.  She  lay  very  still ;  the  tangled  mass  of  deep  chest- 
nut curls  was  brushed  away  from  her  pale,  delicate  face,  the  great  eyes 
were  shut  tight,  and  their  heavy  fringe  of  dark  lashes  never  quivered ;  but 
there  was  a  smile  on  her  parted  lips  sweet  as  summer's  own  sunshine,  and 
so  wistful  it  would  have  made  anybody  with  a  heart  ache  to  see  it 

But  Mrs.  Tarbox  had  n't  any  heart,  or  if  she  had,  and  ever  felt  it  throb 
in  her  breast,  it  had  its  ears  boxed  long  ago,  and  was  now  hard  and  silent 

She  came  lumbering  up  the  stairs  this  morning  with  Fish  in  her  arms, 
in  a  great  passion. 

"  Get  up,  you  little  carrot-head !  get  up,  I  say !  You  're  lazier  than  a  snaiL 
£f  I  git  at  ye  I  guess  you  '11  move  pretty  consider'ble  spry  I " 

^  Dit  up,  tallot-hed,  dse  I  '11  bang  00 ! "  echoed  Fish,  who  was  almostihree 
years  old,  but  a  baby  still,  and  a  horrid  one. 

The  smile  on  Sally's  tender  little  mouth  dianged  to  a  piteous  quiver  as 
she  flung  aside  the  bedclothes,  and  with  a  shiver  jumped  out  of  bed.  ^  I 
was  dreamin',"  she  said,  in  such  a  sad  voice. 

^  Dreamin' !  I  'U  be  bound  you  're  alius  dreamin',  day  in  and  day  out ! 
but  you  've  got  to  dream  out  o'  bed  earlier  'n  this,  momin's,  now  I  tell  ye. 
Hurry  up  'nd  come  down  1    There,  he 's  most  ready  for  his  breakiiast,  'nd 
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I  've  had  to  lug  this  great  feller  all  round,  and  Vi-<;^-ly  she  wants  her  shoes 
tied  'nd  her  things  hooked  up." 

"  Turn  along  tick,  'fore  me  kick  oo ! "  shouted  Fish ;  and  Polly,  having  hud- 
dled on  her  thin  and  ragged  clothes,  slipped  into  her  shoes,  —  an  old  pair  of 
Mrs.  Tarbox's, — and  scuttled  down  stairs  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  did  n't 
stop  to  comb  her  hair  or  to  wash  her  face,  but  took  Fish  in  her  arms  and 
went  into  the  bedroom  to  dress  Viohly,  (whose  name  was  Viola !)  a  scrawny 
girl  some  eight  years  old,  with  thin  light  hair,  weak  blue  eyes,  and  a  sallow 
complexion ;  fretful  and  sickly,  but,  after  all,  kinder  to  Polly  than  anybody 
else  in  the  house,  and  loved  accordingly.  Master  Fish  was  set  down  on 
the  floor  while  his  sister's  boots  were  laced,  her  hair  brushed,  her  clothes 
&stened,  and  the  rent  in  her  pink  calico  frock  basted  up ;  and  he  amused 
himself  by  overturning  his  mother's  mending-basket,  which  Polly  must  set 
to  rights ;  then  she  spread  up  the  bed,  and  shouldering  Fish,  went  into  the 
kitchen.  There  at  the  breakfast-table  sat  the  rest  of  the  i^mily, — Jehiel 
Tarbox,  the  &ther,  a  rough,  stingy,  coarse  farmer,  whose  loose  lips,  red 
eyes,  and  stupid  expression  told  the  road  he  had  taken  at  once;  ViokXy^ 
her  mother,  and  two  big  boys,  Jackson  and  Everettf  the  terror  and  torment 
of  Polly's  life,  —  two  young  brutes  who  thought  a  poor  trembling  child  fair 
game,  and  took  pleasure  in  her  shrieks  and  supplications.  Now  Mrs.  Tar- 
box took  Fish  on  her  lap  and  fed  him  with  fried  pork,  cold  cabbage,  and 
hot  biscuit  yellow  with  soda,  while  Polly  fried  cakes  over  the  hissing  stove, 
—  not  fast  enough  by  any  means  to  suit  the  boys  or  their  father. 
.  «*  Hurry  up  your  cakes.  Silly  Poll ! "  shouted  one,  «  or  I  '11  let  the  old  bull 
out  into  the  barn-yard  'nd  set  you  to  catchin'  chickens  there." 

"  Come  on,  Polly  Syl ! "  chimed  the  other ;  "  fetch  along  your  slapjacks, 
or  I  'U  come  'nd  stir  ye  up,"  —  a  process  Polly  had  experienced  before,  and 
stood  in  mortal  fear  of. 

But  when  breakfast  was  scrambled  through,  and  Polly  allowed  to  eat  her 
scraps  of  food  standing  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and,  because  she  had 
slept  too  late,  denied  the  one  thing  that  could  have  made  her  scanty  meal 
tolerable  to  her, — a  cup  of  the  hot  drink  they  called  coffee,  —  Mrs.  Tarbox 
began  to  map  out  her  day's  work. 

<'  Come  1  don't  be  a-standin'  there  all  day ;  swaller  your  vittles  quick  'nd 

.  fly  round.    There 's  heaps  'nd  heaps  to  do.    After  you  've  fed  the  chickens, 

'nd  emptied  the  swill-pail,  'nd  drove  the  caows,  and  got  Fish  to  sleep,  'nd 

righted  things  ginerally,  there 's  two  barrels  o'  red  apples  thet  's  got  to  be 

fixed  for  dryin' ;  Viohly  she  can  string  'em,  I  guess." 

"  Say,  Mar  I  can't  I  go  ^lown  to  the  pastur*  lot,  long  of  Polly,"  whined 
Viohly. 

'<  Yes,  if  you  're  a  mind  ter,  only  don't  hang  round  there  all  day ;  get  home 
quick*" 

So  when  Polly  had  done  her  first  ''chores,"  and  established  Fish  safely 
in  a  dry*goods  box  with  a  heap  of  sand,  an  ear  of  com,  and  a  string  of 
thread-spools  to  play  with,  in  which  primitive  nursery  he  was  used  to  con- 
lent  himself  for,  an  hour  at  a  time,  perhaps,  the  two  girls  put  on  their  hoods 


and  shawls,  such  as  they  were,  and  set  off  Poily  opened  the  cow-shed  door 
and  let  the  mild-eyed,  friendly  creatures  out  into  the  lane,  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  each  of  the  three  as  they  passed,  quite  as  if  they  had  been  friends. 

It  is  time  now  to  introduce  our  little  gill.  Her  father  had  been  a  flourish* 
iog  young  carpenter  in  a  Vermont  village,  that  hid  itself  among  vast  and 
Terdant  hills  like  a  nest  in  the  crotches  of  a  f\r-tree.  Sam  Sylvester  loved 
his  sweet  little  wife  so  much,  that,  when  one  day  she  died  and  left  him,  he 
wanted  to  die  too ;  and  nobody  could  comfort  him,  —  not  even  the  tiny  baby 
that  lay  and  wailed  in  an  old  cradle  as  if  it  felt,  what  it  could  not  yet  know,  — 
the  sorrows  of  a  motherless  child.  There  was  no  one  in  Hillvale  in  any  way 
related  to  Sam  ;  he  was  an  orphan,  like  his  wife,  and  any  relatives  he  might 
have  in  the  seaboard  New  England  town  where  his  father  had  lived  he  had 
never  seen  or  heard  from ;  so  that  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
tonne  in  California,  because  Hillvale  was  so  desolate  to  him  now,  he  put 
Httle  Pauline,  who  was  named  for  her  mother,  under  the  care  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  a  Mrs.  Moore,  leaving  money  enough  to  pay  her  for  a  year, 
and  promising  to  send  on  more.  He  went  away  with  a  sad  heart ;  but  when 
be  got  to  California,  the  voyage  and  the  change  had  taken  his  thoughts  off 
his  own  trouble,  and  hard  work  at  the  mines  did  so  still  more.  He  was 
quite  successful.  In  the  mean  time  Polly  grew  up  under  kind  and  motherly 
Mrs.  Moore's  care  into  a  fat  and  happy  baby. 

One  day,  about  a  year  after  he  left  home,  a  couple  of  his  mining  mates, 
who  had  been  down  to  San  Francisco  for  stores,  stepped  into  his  tent,  and 
after  standing  about  uneasily  for  a  moment,  one  of  them  spoke. 

^  Say,  Sylvester  !  you  did  n't  come  from  Hillvale,  Vermont,  did  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  did,  to  be  sure." 

The  .two  men  exchanged  a  glance,  and  the  one  who  had  not  spoken  saun- 
tered out     Bill  Decker  went  on, — 

"Anybody  there  related  to  ye  any  ways  ? " 

"  Nobody  but  my  litde  girl." 

**  Name 's  Mary,  ain't  it  ?  " 

«  No,  Pauline." 

"Good  Jupiter ! " 

"What  are  you  asking  for,  Bill  Decker  ?  " 

"0  notbin',  nothin',  only  suthin'  or  other  turned  up  queer  down  in 
Frisco." 

"Tell  me  what  it  was,  quick  ! "  said  Sam,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a  pale 
bet  and  angry  eyes. 

"Well,  my  mate  and  I  we  went  into  a  saloon  like  to  get  a  drink,  'nd  ther' 
was  a  paper  a  lyin'  round  loose  on  the  bar,  'nd  I  chanced  to  see  *  Syl- 
vester '  on 't  I  kinder  thought  it  might  be  some  o'  your  folks  hed  kicked 
the  bucket,  and  so  I  'd  tell  ye  about  it ;  and  I  read  it,  an'  it  sed  Pauline 
Syhrestcr  was  dead,  up  to  Hillvale." 

Sam  sat  down  on  a  box  and  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  wipe  away  some 
mist  before  his  eyes.  Baby  was  dead  then ;  the  little  creature  he  had  hoped 
would  grow  into  as  sweet  a  woman  as  her  dead  mother,  while  she  waited 
for  him  to  come  back  and  claim  her. 
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'*  Well !  ^  said  he,  slowly,  *^  that 's  the  last  on 't ;  but  I  may  as  well  go  to 
work,"  and  he  did.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  in  Hillvale,  and  he 
never  knew  that  the  paper  BUI  Decker  had  seen  was  an  old  one,  —  so  old 
that  it  was  his  wife's  death  in  the  register,  not  his  child's. 

In  the  mean  time  good  Mrs.  Moore,  not  receiving  any  money,  or  hearing 
any  news  from  Sam  Sylvester,  still  took  care  of  the  lovely  little  child  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own.  It  had  found  its  place  in  her  great  tender  heart,  and 
though  she  was  poor  she  would  never  give  PoUy  up.  The  child  was  six 
years  old  when  Mrs.  Moore  died  suddenly,  and  being  a  childless  widow, 
with  no  property  to  leave  behind  her,  Polly  Sylvester  was  sent  to  the  select- 
men of  the  town  and  by  them  bound  out  to  Mrs.  Tarbox.  Two  long  years 
ago,  and  six  months  beside,  had  Polly  taken  her  place  in  this  new  femily,  — 
for  it  was  not  a  new  home.  When  she  came  there  she  was  a  plump  and 
rosy  child,  with  rows  of  shining  chestnut  curls,  eyes  as  brown,  clear,  and 
large  as  a  flying  squirrel's,  and  neatly  dressed.  To-day  she  was  what  we  have 
seen  her ;  the  long  drudgery,  unkindness,  improper  food,  and  no  care  had 
made  little  Polly  a  forlorn  sight    ^^e  left  her  driving  the  cows  with  Viohly. 

'*  Say,  Polly,  what  makes  you  shiver  so  ?  "  inquired  the  other  little  giri 

^  O,  I  'm  dredful  cold ;  seems  as  if  I  should  freeze,  Vi ! " 

"  I  ain't  1  the  coffee  was  real  warm." 

"  But  I  did  n't  have  any  coffee,  because  I  did  n't  get  up  quick." 

"  Well,  why  did  n't  you  get  up  ?  you  'most  allers  do." 

<*  O  Vi<^ly,  I  had  such  a  splendid  dream  I  Don't  you  know  we  had  that 
picture-paper  Miss  Slater  let  us  take  one  time,  and  it  had  about  Christmas 
in  it,  and  how  children  somewheres  hanged  up  their  stockings,  and  jrou  said 
it  was  real  splendid,  'nd  you  wish  your  folks  had  a  Christmas ;  'nd  I  said  I 
guessed  if  my  father  and  mother  wa'  n't  dead  \  should  have  one,  because 
Mother  Moore  always  told  me  what  clever  folks  they  was  ?  And  then  don't 
you  rek'lect  that  queer  picture  of — let's  see,  what's  his  name? — oh! 
Santi  Claus  fillin'  the  stockin's  ?  Whey,  Rainbow  I " — shouting  to  a  cow  that 
left  the  line  of  march  tempted  by  a  turnip-field  with  the  bars  down.  "  Well, 
I  dreamed  that  Santi  Claus  came  down  chimney  right  there  in  the  garret 
somehow,  and  hung  the  dredfidlest  great  big  red  stockin'  you  ever  did  see 
clost  to  the  foot  of  my  bed ;  'nd  when  I  looked  at  him  he  kinder  laughed  and 
said,  *  Get  up,  Polly,  and  look  in  your  stockin' ;  it 's  Christmas  day.'  So  I 
looked  in  and  the  stockin'  grew  bigger  'n  bigger,  and  there  was  a  most 
splendid  kind  of  a  ws^n  or  somediin'  drawed  by  two  white  horses,  and  in  it 
—  O  Viohly,  what  do  you  think  ?  — my  own  really  truly  fether  and  mother 
holdin'  out  their  arms  to  me,  —  O  dear  I  " 

The  tears  streamed  down  those  little  pale,  hollow  cheeks,  and  Polly 
sat  down  on  a  stone  sobbing  bitterly ;  for  she  had  driven  the  cows  into  the 
lot  and  put  up  the  bars  while  she  told  her  story. 

Viola  was  not  a  bad  child,  and  she  was  a  child  ;  a  certain  dull  sympathy 
filled  her  heart  for  the  poor  little  thing  who  sat  there  trying  not  to  sob,  and 
mopping  her  face  with  the  comer  of  her  ragged  calico  apron. 

<*  Say  I  don't  ye  cry  no  more,  Polly.  I  '11  give  ye  a  real  soft  apple  to  stop ; 
don't  no  more,  now." 
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**  I  ca&t  h^p  it ;  Vi(^ty,  I  'm  so  tired ;  'nd  sometimes  I  'm  so  scared  up 
garret  nights,  axid  the  boys  do  pester  me  the  whole  time.  I  wish,  O  I  do 
wish,  I  had  a  real  live  £aither  and  mother !  Seems  as  if  I  could  n't  stand  it 
no  longer.  Miss  Slater,  sometimes  she  talks  to  me  about  hevin'  a  Father  up 
in  the  sky ;  but  I  expect  he 's  forgot  about  me,  he  has  such  sights  of  things 
to  sec  to ! " 
Poor  tiny  soul !    He  had  not  forgotten  you  1 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  Polly  grew  yet  more  pale  and  pinched.  Autumn 
had  brought  its  still  harder  work  than  summer,  and  when  winter  came,  with 
drifts  of  pitiless  snow  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  fierce  winds  blew 
more  and  noore  keenly  upon  Polly's  half-clothed  body  and  poor  pretence  of 
a  bed,  the  child  seemed  to  shrink  away  daily ;  there  was  no  place  for  her 
by  the  fire  at  night,  no  warm  and  nourishing  food  by  day,  and  when  she 
was  worn  out  with  hard  work  she  crouched  and  shivered  under  her  scanty 
bedclothes  at  night,  falling  asleep  from  &tigue,  without  being  warm. 

One  morning — it  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  but  PoUy  did  not  know  it, 
for  no  record  of  any  holiday  but  Thanksgiving  was  ever  kept  in  the  Tarbox 
£muly — she  was  found  in  her  garret  so  drowsy  and  stiff  with  cold  that  Mrs. 
Tarbox  took  alarm  }est  some  day  her  bound  girl  might  be  unbound,  and 
leave  her  for  the  house  of  that  Father  whom  the  poor  child  thought  had 
forgotten  hen 

So  they  told  her  she  might  bring  her  bed  down  at  night  and  spread  it  in  a 
comer  of  the  kitchen,  if  it  was  done  only  after  the  family  had  gone'  to  bed 
and  removed  before  they  got  up.  That  nigh#the  moon  shone  full  and  clear 
o?er  the  sheeted  snow,  silvered  the  crests  of  the  great  mountains  that  bore 
up  its  drifted  piles,  and  streamed  into  the  darkest  depths  of  the  valleys.  By 
its  Kght  Polly  crept  up  garret  and  loaded  her  trembling  shoulders  with  the 
husk  mattress  and  cotton  comfortable.  Everybody  in  the  house  was  warm 
in  bed,  and  just  as  she  flung  her  burden  down  on  the  kitchen  floor  there 
came  a  loud  rap  at  the  door.  Polly  was  frightened,  and  Mrs.  Tarbox  called 
from  her  bedroom, — 

**Opcn  that  are  door.  Poll,  pretty  quick ;  don't  stand  gawpin'  round  as  ef 
}Ottwas  city  folks!" 

The  startled  littie  creature  did  as  she  was  bid ;  and  there  on  the  door- 
steps stood  a  man,  while  beyond  him,  in  a  sleigh  heaped  with  furs,  the  moon, 
now  shining  like  day,  showed  to  Polly  a  lady  muffled  to  her  throat,  and  just 
holding  aside  a  silvery  veil  to  look  out ;  and  the  lady  saw  a  slender,  pallui 
child,  with  large  soft  eyes  and  a  head  of  tangled  curls  shivering  on  the  door- 
step before  the  strange  gentleman.  This  took  but  one  instant's  glance,  and 
the  stranger  asked  if  Mrs.  Tarbox  lived  there. 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  PoUy. 

The  man  seemed  choked  with  his  next  question,  it  came  so  painfully  and 
so  slow,  — 

**  What  is  your  name,  child  ?  " 

*•  PoUy  Sylvester,  sir ! " 

"My  own  baby  I "  was  the  deep,  low  answer ;  and  PoUy  rested  right  in  her 
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father's  anns,  sobbing  so  herself  she  could  not  hear  the  answering  throbs 
of  his  heart,  though  her  poor  tired  head  lay  upon  it 

"  Polly,  shut  that  door ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Tarbox ;  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Out  she  hopped  from  her  bed,  fully  intending  to  give  PoUy  a  trouncing,  and 
came  upon  the  sight  we  have  seen.    "Well !  I  should  like  to  know — " 

"  You  shall,"  interrupted  the  stranger,  "  Mrs.  Tarbox,  I  am  Polly  Syl- 
vester's father  ;  you  have  treated  my  little  darling,  whom  I  believed  dead 
long  ago,  worse  than  a  dog,  and  she  shall  not  stay  another  minute  in  your 

"  I  guess  there 's  two  folks  to  settle  that  bargain.  Fustly,  how  do  I  know 
you  be  her  father?" 

"  Look  at  me  !"  said  he,  lifting  his  cap. 

"Why,  Sara  Sylvester!" 

"  Now  you  have  committed  your  own  self,  Mrs.  Tarbox,  I  have  n't 
changed  too  much  in  nine  years  to  be  known  again." 

"  Anyhow  there 's  the  s'lectmen,  and  tlie  bond,  'nd  I  'II  have  you  perse- 
cuted sure 's  my  name 's  Tarbox,  'nd  hev  the  law  on  ye  ef  you  tetch  to  take 
her  away ! " 


) 
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Sam  Sylvester  laughed. 

''  Do«  it  if  you  dare  1 "  said  he,  and  taking  the  great  travelling  shawl  off 
his  shoulders,  he  wrapped  Polly  all  over  in  it  and  carried  her  off  bodily  to 
the  sleigh. 

''  Darling,'^  said  he,  as  he  put  her  into  the  lady's  arms,  *'  I  have  brought 
you  a  new  mother  as  sweet  and  good  as  your  first  one  was." 

PoUy  did  not  doubt  that  the  lovely  face  bending  over  her  with  kisses  and 
fond  words  was  all  her  father  said ;  and  when  he  sprang  into  the  sleigh  and 
the  driver  let  his  impatient  horses  bound  away  and  shake  their  silvery  bells 
along  the  smooth  road,  Polly  only  whispered,  '^This  is  better  than  my 
dream  ! " 

It  seems  that  Sam  Sylvester,  now  a  rich  man,  and  married  to  a  young 
English  girl  he  had  met  and  loved  in  San  Francisco,  had,  about  three  months 
before,  met  a  Hillvale  man  firesh  from  home,  who,  after  he  had  got  over  his 
surprise  at  beholding  Sam  alive  and  well,  told  him  all  about  Polly ;  «nd  of 
course  the  father  set  out  at  once  to  find  his  child. 

They  drove  over  to  Drayton,  the  nearest  large  village  to  Hillvale,  and 
there,  after  a  warm  bath  and  a  good  supper,  happy  Polly  fell  sound  asleep, 
holding  her  new  mamma's  hand ;  but  when  she  woke  up  next  morning  her 
first  words,  in  answer  to  the  loving  smile  of  those  blue  eyes  were,  '^  Mother, 
is  it  Christmas  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear ! " 

"  And  did  you  come  out  of  a  red  stocking  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  my  little  girl ! " 

''O,  I  'm  so  glad!  then  it  isn't  all  a  dream  !" 

Rose  Terry. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

A  LL  my  young  fiiends  have  heard  the  name  of  Agassiz,  and  not  a  few 
^^  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  great  man ;  but  there  are  not  many 
grown  folks  even,  who  know  anything  of  his  history,  and  why  he  has  so 
great  a  reputation.  His  life  has  been  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  readers  of  the  "  Young  Folks  "  will  be  glad  to  know  something 
about  it 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz  is  of  French  descent,  though  he  was  bom  in 
Switzerland ;  French  is,  therefore,  his  native  language,  but  he  speaks  Ger- 
man and  English  almost  equally  welL 

When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  in  1685,  Agassiz's  ancestors, 
who  were  Huguenot  Protestants,  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Switzerland. 

He  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807,  in  the  Parish  of  Mottier,  in  the 
Canton  of  Fribourg.    Next  May  he  will  be  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

His  &ther  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  as  were  many  of  his  ancestors. 
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His  mother  was  a  good  and  intelligent  woman,  who  brought  him  up  with 
care  and  prudence.  Agassiz  has  shown  himself  an  excellent  son ;  Aiis  love 
for  his  mother  is  well  known. 

When  eleven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bienne,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  and  his  brother,  who  was  younger  than  he,  went  with  him.  He 
studied  Latin,  Greek,  the  modem  languages,  and  fitted  himself  for  college. 
He  was  very  fond  of  Nature,  and  delighted  in  excursions  on  holidays  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  or  of  collecting  insects.  His  &ther  moved  to  Orbe,  near 
the  celebrated  Jura  Mountains,  soon  after  Louis  went  to  school.  There 
was  a  clergyman  in  that  town  who  was  very  fond  of  the  study  of  Nature. 
Young  Agassiz  used  to  meet  him  when  he  wa^  at  home  on  his  vacations, 
and  this  clergyman  talked  to  him  so  enthusiastically  about  natural  history, 
that  the  boy  soon  became  interested  in  the  study  of  plants. 

When  Agassiz  came  to  make  the  choice  of  a  profession,  instead  of  choos- 
ing th^  ministry,  as  so  many  of  his  family  before  him  had  done,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  physician,  and,  after  he  had  spent  two  years  in  the  college 
of  Lausanne,  he  entered  the  medical  school  at  Zurich.  There  he  studied 
diligendy  for  two  years,  when  he  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  and  soon 
after  to  Munich,  and  entered  the  celebrated  university  of  that  city. 

Some  of  the  greatest  naturalists  and  philosophers  of  the  time  were  pro- 
fessors in  that  university.  Young  Agassiz  was  so  bright  and  so  diligent 
a  student  that  they  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  gave  him  important  aid 
in  his  studies.  The  students,  too,  were  much  pleased  with  the  enthusiastic 
young  Swiss.  They  had  formed  a  scientific  society  called  ''The  Little 
Academy,"  and  Agassiz  took  an  active  part  in  its  discussions.  We  are  told 
that  even  the  professors  used  to  attend  the  meetings. 

But  Agassiz  was  becoming  interested  in  the  study  of  animals  and  their 
structure,  and  something  happened  which  turned  him  aside  from  the  study 
of  medicine.  Von  Martius,  one  of  his  professors,  had  recently  returned 
fi*om  Brazil,  where  he  had  been  travelling  with  Spix,  another  distinguished 
naturalist  Spix  and  Martius  were  busy  in  writing  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  they  had  collected,  but  Spix  died  suddenly,  before  he  had 
described  the  fishes  of  Brazil.  Agassiz  had  shown  so  much  ability  that 
Von  Martius  engaged  him  to  do  the  work.  Agassiz  was  pleased  with  the 
task,  and  undertook  it.  In  a  short  time  he  had  written  in  Latin  a  large  vol- 
ume describing  the  collection.  His  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  imme- 
diately gained  for  him  a  reputation  as  a  naturalist  of  great  promise.  He  was 
now  so  much  interested  in  fishes  that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
their  study,  and  he  set  himself  about  collecting  the  materials  for  a  great 
work  on  the  firesh-water  fishes  of  £uro]>e. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  received  a  small  allowance  fix>m  his  £fLther,  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  medical  studies.  Now  that  he  had  determined 
to  give  up  medicine,  the  allowance  was  stopped,  and  he  found  himself  in 
difficulty.  Fortunately,  a  publisher  by  the  name  of  Cotta  kindly  stepped 
forward  and  furnished  him  with  what  money  he  needed  to  complete  the 
work,  and  by  1840  it  was  published. 
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Agassiz  did  not  entirely  drop  his  medical  studies,  but  kept  tliem  up  until 
be  was  prepared  to  graduate.  His  examination  was  a  severe  one,  but  he 
went  throug^h  it  in  triumph,  and  in  thi  same  year  passed  a  second  difficult 
examination  at  Erlangen,  which  earned  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Almost  all  rocks  were  once  mud  or  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
there  are  often  found  buried  in  them  the  remains  of  animals,  such  as  shells, 
corals,  &c.,  &c.,  which  inhabited  the  sea  when  the  rocks  were  formed.  Ani- 
mals so  buried  are  called  fossils.  Their  number  is  immense.  Even  fishes  are 
sometimes  found  as  fossils.  When  Agassiz  was  studying  the  living  fishes, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  these  also,  and,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  were  v6ry  ancient,  and  entirely  different  from  the  fishes  that  live  to- 
day, he  determined  to  study  and  describe  them.  Fishes,  with  their  flesh  and 
bones  and  scales  and  colors  perfect,  are  perplexing  enough  to  study,  but  the 
fossil  fishes,  all  broken  up,  often  shapeless,  and  buried  in  the  solid  rock,  and- 
finequently  belonging  to  groups  that  do  not  live  to-day,  were  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult For  seventeen  years  did  Agassiz  labor  on  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
travelling  about  with  his  artist,  from  museum  to  museum,  all  over  Europe, 
examining  the  collections  of  fossil  fishes.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with 
honor,  and  museums  and  societies  lent  him  their  collections  for  study. 

In  travelling  he  met  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 
Baron  Humboldt  took  him  under  his  especial  protection,  and  the  great  Cuvier 
became  his  warm  friend  and  helper,  furnishing  him  with  a  part  of  the  mate- 
nab  for  his  work  on  Fossil  Fishes.  This  work  consists  of  five  volumes,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  seventeen  hundred  different  species.  It  is  Agassiz's 
greatest  work,  and  it  gsdned  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very 
first  naturalists  in  the  world. 

Before  the  work  was  published  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  college  of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  and  ever  since  that  time 
he  has  been  known  as  Professor  Agassiz.  Here,  through  his  brilliant  lec- 
tures and  his  excursions  with  the  students,  he  waked  up  an  immense  enthu- 
siasm in  the  study  of  nature,  and  many  of  his  pupils  are  now  celebrated 
as  naturalists. 

He  enjoyed  always  the  best  of  health,  and  he  worked  unceasingly.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  fishes,  but  studied  other  classes,  and  published 
from  time  to  time  extensive  works  on  fossil  and  living  animals,  and  on  other 
scientific  subjects. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  young  friends  know  what  becomes  of  the  sflow 
tiiat  falls  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  where  it  is  so  cold  that  it  cannot 
melt,  as  it  does  lower  down  on  the  hillsides.  In  the  Alps  and  other  high 
mountains  it  slides  off  fix)m  the  steep  slopes  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
valleys,  which  it  fills  up  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  many  hundred  feet  This 
snow,  fix)zen  and  packed  together,  turns  to  ice,  which  forms  a  stream  like  a 
great  firozen  river,  filling  up  the  valley.  Strange  to  say,  this  ice-river  moves 
downward, — exceedingly  slow,  it  is  true, — until  the  summer's  heat  will  not 
allow  it  to  progress  any  farther,  just  as  an  icicle  is  melted  when  you  push 
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it  against  a  hot  stove.  It  melts  away  as  fast  as  it  descends,  and  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  tumbling  mountain  brook  or  river.  These  ice-rivers  are 
called  glaciers,  and  they  stretch  thelnselves  down  from  the  Alps  sometimes 
into  the  region  of  the  vineyards. 

The  glaciers  carry  on  their  backs  immense  quantities  of  rocks  and  stones 
that  £sdl  upon  them  from  the  precipices.  These  are  dumped  over  the  end 
of  the  glacier  in  a  heap  called  a  moraine.  Some  of  the  stones  fall  into  holes 
and  cracks  in  the  glacier,  and  get  .between  it  and  the  rock  below,  and  are 
moved  along,  scraping  and  scratching  the  rock. 

Now,  away  down  the  valleys  —  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps  are  now  found  —  the  solid  rock  is  ground  down  and  scratched  and 
covered  by  loose  stones,  showing  that  the  glaciers  once  extended  much 
farther  downward  than  at  present  This  could  only  have  happened  when 
the  climate  of  Switzerland  was  far  colder  than  it  is  now.  North  of  the  Alps 
is  the  beautifiil  plain  of  Switzerland,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  Jura 
Mountains.  Ancient  moraines,  composed  of  rocks  brought  down  from  the 
Alps,  are  found  on  the^plain,  and  even  at  a  height  of  over  two  thousand 
feet  on  the  sides  of  the  Jura :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of 
Switzerland  was  once  so  very  cold  that>  the  plain  was  covered  by  the  gla- 
ciers from  the  Alps  with  a  sheet  of  ice  more  than  two  thousand  feet  thick, 

« 

which  moved  northward  across  the  plain !    Just  think  of  it  1 

But  Agassizsaw  that  if  it  was  so  cold  as  that  in  Switzerland,  this  same 
winter  must  have  extended  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  and  America  the  rocks  were  found  to  be  everywhere  scratched, 
and  the  ground  strewn  with  boulders,  that  were  usually  found  to  have  come 
from  some  point  to  the  northward.  Agassiz  stated  his  belief  that  there  had 
been  an  immensely  long  winter,  which  had  lasted  hundreds  of  years,  during 
which  the  northern  countries  had  been  buried  in  a  great  sheet  of  ice, — an 
immense  glacier,  —  that  moved  over  the  land,  grinding  down  the  rocks,  and 
carrying  loose  fragments  or  boulders  from  one  country  to  another ;  and  this 
great  winter  he  called  the  ice  or  glacial  period.  Most  scientific  men  laughed 
at  his  great  glacier ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  laughed  down.  He  spent  eight 
summers  on  the  glaciers,  studying  their  structure,  the  laws  of  their  motion, 
and  the  effects  they  produced,  and  he  published  two  large  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, beside  a  large  number  of  papers  in  scientific  magazines.  Now  his 
theory  is  held  by  many  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly gaining  new  believers. 

(^rofessor  Agassiz  became  every  day  more  celebrated,  and  he  was  sooh 
esteemed  as  one  of*  the  princes  in  science.  He  became  a  member  of 
every  scientific  society  in  the  world  that  was  worth  belonging  to.  He  re- 
ceived many  medals  and  prizes,  and  sovereigns  honored  him  with  orders  of 
distinction. 

In  1846  Agassiz  came  to  this  country  on  a  scientific  mission  for  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  America  received  him  with  the  highest  honor.  He  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  thousands  went  to 
hear  his  beautiful  discourses  on  natural  history  and  the  glaciers.    Professor 
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Bache,  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  scientific  men,  and  chief 
of  tiie  Coast  Survey,  ofiered  the  Professor  the  use  of  vessels  in  which 
he  could  travel,  free  of  expense,  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Agassiz  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  offer,  and  the  kind  reception 
he  had  met  with,  that  he  determined  to  remain  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Amer- 
ica. He  asked  an  honorable  dismission  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  was 
granted,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  been  with  us,  laboring  for  American 
science.     During  the  war  he  made  himself  an  American  citizen. 

I  have  no  space  in  this  littie  article  to  describe  in  detail  the  events  of  his 
life  in  America.  It  has  been  oib  of  constant  and  severe  toil.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  studying  the  marine  animals  of  the  coast  in  the  Coast 
Survey  vessels,  he  became  Professor  of  Zodlogy  and  Geology  in  Harvard 
University,  where  he  is  at  present.  Many  years  ago  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  medical  college  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  but  his 
health  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Cambridge.  At 
Harvard  he  has  been  engaged  during  term  time  in  teaching,  delivering  pub- 
lic lectures,  in  arranging  his  enormous  collections,  and  in  stud}ring  the  ani- 
mals of  America.  During  his  vacation  he  has  travelled  all  over  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  4rom  Canada  to  Florida.  On  one  of  his 
excursions  he  took  a  class  with  him  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  story  of  the 
trip  forms  a  large  book,  entitled  ^  Lake  Superior." 

He  also  has  made  an  expedition  to  Brazil.  Indeed,  ever  since  Agassiz 
had  written  the  work  on  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  he  had  desired  to  explore 
that  empire,  and  this  desire  grew  stronger  after  receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  Emperor  to  visit  the  country.  In  1865  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  his  great  labors,  and  the  need  of  rest ;  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  rest  for  him,  except  in  a  change  of  work.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  visit  Brazil.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  generously  furnished 
hiffl  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  fit  out  a  regular  expedition.  Agassiz 
went,  taking  with  him  an  artist,  several  assistants,  and  his  wife,  his  nu>st 
efficient  aid,  who  accompanied  him  during  his  whole  journey,  and  who,  on 
their  return,  wrote  a  charming  book  entitied  a  ''  Journey  in  Brazil."  I  must 
refer  my  young  readers  to  that  work  for  the  description  of  the  kind  reception 
which  the  Emperor  gave  his  illustrious  guest,  for  the  assistance  he  offered 
him,  for  the  story  of  the  travels  of  the  Professor  and  his  littie  party,  and 
the  wonderful  results  which  he  reached.  The  Professor  collected  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  species  of  fishes  on  the  Amazons,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting result  of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  tokens  which  revealed 
the  former  existence  of  glaciers  within  the  tropics  ! 

During  Professor  Agassiz's  residence  in  America  he  has  published  several 
volumes  relating  to  natiu^  history.  A  grand  work  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  United  States,  to  comprise  ten  volumes,  was  begun  several  years 
ago.  Four  volumes  have  appeared,  and  he  is  busy  with  others.  This 
summer,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  Professor  wrote,  on  Radiate  Animals, 
a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages  \ 

If  I  were  to  f^v^  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Agassiz,  comprising,  be- 
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sides  his  books,  only  the  more  important  of  the  articles  he  has  contrit>- 
uted  to  the  various  scientific  journals  and  magazines,  I  should  need  more 
space  than  this  article  has  occupied ;  but,  much  as  he  has  written,  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  work  he  has  actually  done.  Agassiz  organized, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  University,  —  a  Museum  which  has  few  equals  any- 
where. It  consists  of  a  large  four-story  brick  building,  which  is  S(^  packed 
with  Specimens  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  fossil  and  recent,  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  collections  can  be  placed  on  exhibition.  The  building,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  soon  to  be  enlarged.  Tils  Museum  is,  of  course,  open 
to  everybody,  fi^e.  It  is  not  for  show,  but  for  instruction.  Here  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  assistants  are  engaged  in  arranging  and  classifying  collections, 
and  in  making  investigations  which,  fh>m  time  to  time,  are  published.  The 
Professor  receives  into  the  Museum,  without  charge,  students  who  wish  to 
study  geology  and  natural  history  thoroughly.  Some  of  them  are  ladies, 
and  he  delivers  courses  of  lectures  before  theoL  A  considerable  number 
of  the  young  naturalists  of  America  have  been  educated  in  this  Museum, 
and  they  all  feel  that  they  owe  to  their  illustrious  teacher  much  of  their  suc- 
cess in  life.  • 

Agassiz  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  America.  He  does  not  pour 
information  into  his  student;  he  shows  him  how  to  get  it  for  himself ;-*- 
and  that  is  the  true  way  to  teach. 

A  student  presents  himself  to  Professor  Agassiz,  wishing  to  acquaint 
himself  with  natural  histozy.  Agassiz  gives  him  half  a  dozen  shells,  and 
tells  him  to  look  at  them.  The  student  turns  them  over  and  over,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  is  about.  Next  day  Agassiz  makes  his  appearance  and 
says,  "Well,  sir,  what  have  you  seen?"  The  student  has  very  little  to 
say ;  he  has  seen  the  shells,  but  he  has  observed  little  or  nothing.  Now  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  seeing  and  observing.  Every  on^  knows  that 
gentlemen  see  bonnets,  and  perhaps  admire  some  of  them,  but,  for  the  Ufe  of 
them,  they  could  not  describe  one,  simply  because  they  have  not  observed 
how  it  is  made.  Ladies  observe  them  and  can  describe  them.  To  teach 
the  student  how  to  observe,  he  is  kept,  perhaps  a  fortnight,  over  his  speci- 
mens, making  drawings  of  them,  and  examining  them  with  the  greatest 
care ;  then  he  compares  them  to  see  in  what  they  agree  and  disagree.  The 
Professor  tells  him  next  to  nothing,  but  every  day  he  comes  round  with 
his  question,  "  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  seen  to-day  ? "  and  all  the  time  he 
keeps  suggesting  points  that  he  should  look  for.  So  the  student  learns  how 
to  compare  specimens,  and  how  to  observe  correctly.  Then  the  Professor 
gives  him  a  larger  collection  of  animals  of  some  one  group  to  study.  No 
matter  how  well  they  may  have  been  described,  the  student  treats  them  as 
if  no  one  had  ever  seen  them  before,  and  examines  everything  for  himself 
as  carefully  as  possible,  comparing  his  own  observations  with  those  made  by 
others,  and  he  is  always  rewarded  by  discovering  sometliing  new. 

Agassiz  himself  sees  everything  about  an  animal  at  a  glance,  and  while 
another  naturalist  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  a  certain  investigation  will 
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lead  to  discovery,  Agassiz  has  worked  it  all  out  He  seems  to  remember 
everything  he  has  seen  or  read.  He  thinks  of  everything,  and  there  is  not 
a  group  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  he  does  not  know  something  about 
He  thinks  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  he  can  do  more  thinking  in  a  week 
than  most  men  do  in  a  year. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  want  to  know  how  Professor  Agassiz  looks. 
VVeU,  he  is  rather  short,  but  heavily  built  and  very  broad-shouldered  His 
head  is  large,  with  long  dark  hair  falling  down  over  his  neck.  His  fore- 
head is  high  and  broad,  his  face  large,  with  well-chiselled  features  and  a 
brilliant  eye.  His  face  varies  with  his  feelings  in  the  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. Sometimes  it  wears  a  tired,  troubled  expression.  But  when  he  speaks, 
or  is  engaged  in  conversation,  his  eyes  flash,  and  his  i^ce  is  exceedingly 
handsome.    You  cannot  help  loving  him,  —  you  give  him  your  heart  at  once. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  before  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  brought  with  him  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  is  an  excellent  naturalist,  and  has  a  wide  reputation.  He  is 
now  in  Europe. 

My  young  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  present  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
who  is  just  the  modest,  motherly  woman  that  one  would  take  her  to  be  from 
her  charming  articles  in  "Our  Young  Folks."  These  are  always  read 
and  corrected  for  the  press  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  is  a  very  great  aid  to  her  husband ;  and  she  has  a  reputation 
of  her  own  as  an  author. 


OUR    PICTURES. 

T^HIS  New  Year's  number  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  brings  its  readers 
*  five  full-page  engravings,  —  a  larger  number,  of  course,  than  will  usually 
appear  in  the  magazine,  —  but  each  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  fine  portrait  of  Professor  Agassiz  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  alL 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  the  face  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  work, 
and  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  done  so  much  to  make  people  love  scientific 
studies  as  Professor  Agassiz. 

"A  Cent's  Worth  of  Shine  "  tells  its  own  story ;  but  it  needed  an  Eytinge 
to  see  that  there  was  a  story  to  tell.  Even  bootblacks  and  newsboys  do 
not  find  their  life  "  all  work  and  no  play."  They  manage  to  get  a  little  fun 
of  their  own  out  of  it ;  apd  there  is  now  and  then  an  artist  who  appreciates 
the  fim,  and  can  reproduce  for  us  bits  of  sidewalk  comedy,  like  this.  But 
SQch  a  gift  is  by  no  means  common. 

There  is  always  something  of  grim  pathos  about  a  dancing  bear,  —  the 
forlorn  exile  from  the  woods,  to  whom  good  society -is  a  wilderness.  Held 
by  a  keeper  at  his  chain's  length,  there  is  little  of  his  forest-grandeur  left 
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Yet  those  heavy  feet  did  once  crush  fragrance  out  of  sweet-fern  and  check- 
erberry-vin^s  on  the  hilis  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire,  and  that  suppressed 
growl  has  blended  with  the  thunder  of  the  cataract  and  the  trumpet-blast 
of  the  mountain  wind.  Now  the  Samson  of  the  forest  spends  his  shaggy 
strength  in  playing  tricks  to  amuse  the  juvenile  Philistines  of  the  town ; 
and  pitiful  enough  Mr.  Forbes  has  made  his  muzzled  giant  look,  plodding 
along  the  highway  with  a  miserable  monkey  for  a  travelling  companion. 

^*  Hunting  Eggs ''  will  interest  every  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  and 
has  enjoyed  living  there.  Whatever  romance  there  was  in  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  life,  yet  lingers  under  the  eaves  of  ancient  bams.  Can  you 
ever  forget  the  smell  of  hay,  that  kept  the  wide  sunny  clover-fields  fragrant 
in  memory  all  winter  long,  the  pigeons  that  cooed  in  the  gable,  the  swing, 
the  ladder,  the  great  doors  that  swung  open  to  sunrise  and  sunset?  Oh ! 
Ruthie  and  you  remember  it  all  with  a  dreamy  longing,  though  then  you 
only  thought  of  the  fiin  of  hunting  hens'  nests  together.  But  Miss  Hallock's 
picture  assures  the  youngsters  of  to-day  that  bams  are  still  standing,  and 
that  in  them  are  yet  to  be  found  hidden  nests  and  jealously  cackling  hens  ; 
with  many  a  lovely  outlook  through  unhinged  doors,  or  windows  festooned 
with  hay. 

And  there  is  here  and  there  an  old  school-house  to  be  seen  standing  in 
the  country,  homely  and  desolate-looking  as  a  ragged  beggar.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  one  gets  freshly  fringed  about  with  romance  by  a  poet*s  hand, 
or  has  its  occupants  of  long  ago  brought  to  life  again  by  artistic  skill.  Mr. 
Eytinge  and  Mr.  Anthony  have  both  done  their  work  so  well  that  you 
/eel  the  snow  in  the  air,  as  you  do  the  trouble  in  the  children's  faces. 

"  In  School- Days  "  —  picture  and  poem  —  is  as  pretty  an  idyl  of  childhood 
as  one  may  often  meet  with ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  welcome  for  being  a 
winter  sketch,  the  poetry  of  winter  is  so  rare. 

Let  us  be  grateful  that  there  are  artists  and  poets,  and  that  they  can  find 
pictures  for  us  everywhere. 


SHOWMAN.  — AN  ACTING  CHARADE. 

CHARACTERS. 
Edvakd  Porter,  a  lad  ef  fourtten  yarn. 

Ella  Porter,  a  girl  of  taelve  yean.  . 

James  Wallace,  a  bey  of  Ihirtan,  from  the  country. 
Johnnie  Porter,  iht  maiUit  bey  vhs  am  Itarn  tkt  fart. 
Paul  Lewis,  tkt  ihimrmaH. 
As  marty  ieyr/er  tie  mmagtrit  as  the  site  ef  the  stage  viUl  alUta. 

Scene  I.    Show, 

Sant,    a  parlor.      Curtain    rises,    discmiering  EdwaRD  writing  an  (xercitt,    ElLA 
studying  a  spcUing-lessffn. 

Edaxad  Sleeking  up).    What's  the  French  for  "show,"  Ella  F 

EUa.     I  don't  Lnow.     Please  don't  bother  me,  Ned  ;  I  've  got  a  horrid  lesson. 

Edward.     Well,  tell  a  fellov  where  the  diclionaiy  is. 

Ella  {fatsing  a  ietrt).      Here  {sfellinginaH  undertone).    Ex-hi-bi-tioD,  — Exhibi- 

Edward  {in  a  low  lone).  S'h  —  (turning  lemies  of  dUiionary),  —  Sho-show.  Here 
it  is!    (Writes.)    There,  Nell,  I 've  finished  mj' lessons. 

EMa  (closing  krr  book).    So  have  t.    I  wonder  where  Jim  is  I 
Enter  James. 

Jtmts.    ONedl    ONelll 

Ella.     What  is  it,  cousin  ? 

James.     Uncle  says  we  may  all  go  to  the  show  I 

Edward.     What  show  ? 

Jawtes.     Why,  the  great  show  of  beasts. 

EUa,    O,  the  menagerie  I    I  've  been  often. 

Janes.     Have  you  ? 

Edantrd.     So  have  1 1    Did  yoa  never  see  one,  Jim  f 

Jflaui.  Never  1  There  was  one  in  Higginsville  last  summer,  bot  it  was  five 
miles  bom  our  place,  and  it  was  a  rainy  day,  and  the  old  hone  went  dead  lame, 
and  &thcT  could  n't  spare  another,  because  it  was  when  they  were  hauling  lumbei 
ibi  the  new  bam,  so  I  could  n't  go. 

Eila.    Did  papa  say  we  were  to  go  to-day  t 

Jima.    If  ]ronr  lessons  were  all  ready  for  Monday. 
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Edward,    Hurrah!    I  know  mine  I 
Ella,    So  do  I ! 

Jtmes,    Then  we  can  go.    Dinner 's  almost  ready.    But,  Ned,  axe  there  real  live 
lions  and  tigers  ?  * 

Edward,    Of  course  they  are  real  t 
Elku    What  did  you  think  they  were  ? 

Janus.    Why,  you  know  those  we  saw  at  the  Museum  were  only  stuflfeA 
Ella.    Well,  these  ain*t  stuffed. 

Janus.    Am't  it  fim  ?    I  never  went  to  a  show  in  my  life. 
Edward,    Don't  call  it  a  skaw^  Jfan.    It  sounds  so  countrified. 
James,    What  is  it? 
Edward.    A  menagerie. 

Ella,    I  know.    I  have  it  in  my  spelling-lesson  to-day.    It  is  an  Exhibition  t 
Janus  {mincingly).     O,  an  Ex-hi-bi-tion  I     What  a  mouthful.     Show  is  twice  as 

^1     .     w  \Bell  rings. 

Edward.    Dinner  I    Come,  we  sha'  n't  have  any  time  to  spare. 
Ella,    I  am  all  ready  1 

James.    And  then  for  the  show,  —  I  beg  pardon,  —  then  for  the  Ex-hi-bi-tion ! 

[Curtain  falls. 

Scene  II.    Man. 
Scene  same  as  before.     Curtain  rises,  discovering  Ella  and  James  in  walking-dress, 
Ella,    Where  is  Ned  ? 
James.    Gone  to  uncle  for  the  money  to  buy  the  tickets. 

Enter  Johnnie,  in  a  man*s  coat  and  hat^  and  carrying  a  cane,    (TTU  effect  is  better 

if  Johnnie  is  small  enough  to  wear  petticoats.) 
Johnnie.    I  'm  a  man. 
Ella,    O  Johnnie,  what  a  figure  I 
Johnnie  {strutting  round  the  room],    I  'm  a  man  I 
James.    O,  you  comical  boy ! 
Johnnie.    I  ain't  a  boy  1    I  'm  a  man  I 
Ella.    What  makes  you  a  man,  Johnnie  ? 
Johnnie.    Papa's  hat,  papa's  coat,  papa's  cane. 
James,    So  the  coat,  hat,  and  cane  make  a  man  ? 
Johnnie.    Yes.    I  am  a  man,  now  I 

Enter  Edward. 

Edward,  Are  you  all  ready  ?   Why,  Johnnie,  you  young  mischief  I   Nurse  ^dll 
be  after  you! 
Johnnie.    Don't  care  for  nurse  1    I  'm  a  man  1 
Edward.    O,  you  are  ?    Well,  that  alters  the  case  I 

{Johnnie  trips  over  the  cane^faUs^  and  cries, 

Ella,    O,  poor  little  fellow !    {Xisses  him,) 
Edward.    Fie  1  a  man,  and  cry  I 
Johnnie  {sobbing),    I  hurt  my  head. 
James.    A  man  does  n't  cry  if  he  does  hart  his  head. 
Ella.    Give  me  the  cane,  Johnnie. 

Johnnie  {strutting  off  again),     I  won't  fidl  any  more.    Good  by  >    I  "m  going  to 
show  mamma  what  a  man  I  am  I  [Exit  Johnnie. 
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yames.    Come  ;  we  shall  be  late^  if  we  do  not  Btirt 

Edward,    I  'm  all  ready. 

ESa.    Soaml.  [CurtamfaO^, 

Scene  III.    Showman. 

Scenty  a  room  unfurnished^  excepting  a  row  of  eages  across  background  and  at  the 
sides.  In  each  cage  a  boy  representing  some  animal  by  gestures  and  sounds^  but 
in  every-day  dress.  (Impromptu  eages  can  be  made  by  some  arrangement  of  chairs 
around  the  stage.)  Curtain  rises,  discovering  Edwa&D,  Ella,  Jambs,  and  several 
other  children  walking  up  and  down^  looking  at  the  cages, 

Jimes.    What  is  this  animal,  Ed  ? 

Edward.    That  is  a  bear. 

yimes.    Is  it  *    Can  he  stand  on  his  hind  legs  f 

Edward.     Of  course  he  can ! 

[Bear  growls,  and  stands  erect,  holding  on  by  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
Jasnes.    Just  look  at  him,  Nell  1 

Enter  Paul,  with  a  long  stick. 

Edward.    Here  comes  the  showman  ;  he  *11  tell  us  all  about  them. 

Paul  [stopping  at  first  cage).  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  royal  Bengal 
tiger.  This  superb  animal  was  captured  in  India,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
celebrated  Ow  Rang  Tang,  at  an  immense  cost  In  his  native  jungle  his  prin- 
cipal diet  is  a  raw  native,  but  in  captivity  raw  beef  will  answer  for  his  daily  fare. 
Having  given  the  history  of  this  remarkable  animal,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
now  stir  him  up,  and  make  him  roar.  (Stirs  up  the  tiger  with  the  long  pole.  Tiger 
nars  as  naturally  as  practicable.) 

Edward.     Ain*t  he  a  beauty,  Jim  % 

James.    Hush,  he 's  going  to  tell  us  what 's  in  the  next  cage. 

Pasd  (whcf  passes  to  the  different  eages,  cu  he  describes  the  different  animals).  This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  Chimpanzee,  or  black  orang  monkey,  captured  on 
the  Guinea  coast.  The  immense  strength  of  this  animal  makes  his  safe  keeping 
Tery  difficult.  He  can  stand  erect,  or  crawl  on  all-fours.  Stand  up,  sir!  (Chim- 
pansee stands  up.)  Sit  down,  sir  1  (Cht  apanaee  sits  down.)  They  are  very  tracta- 
ble if  caught  young,  but  ferocious  when  mil-grown.  The  present  specimen  is  four 
years  old,  and  has  been  taught  a  variety  of  tricks.  Make  a  bow,  sir  1  (Chimpanzee 
obeys  the  orders  as  given.)  Shake  hands,  sir  1  Stand  on  one  leg,  sir !  Crawl,  sir ! 
Chatter  your  teeth,  sir ! 

EUa.    Did  you  ever  see  such  a  monkey  ? 

Edward.    I  like  the  little  black  monkeys  better,  they're  so  full  of  mischief. 

PauL  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  American  grizzly  bear !  It  was  cap- 
tared  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  measures  nine  feet  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the 
extreme  end  of  its  tail  I  It  lives  upon  meat,  but  is  very  fond  of  apples.  Have  any 
of  you  boys  an  apple  1    Tr^  him  ;  see  if  he  won*t  eat  one  ! 

Jasnes.  I  have  one.  (Offers  it  to  the  bear,  who  takes  hand  and  all  in  his  paw.) 
Oh !  oh !  oh  I    He  '11  eat  me  up  1  [Beca^  releases  the  hand. 

Elku    O,  how  frightened  I  was ! 
Paul.    There  was  no  occasion  for  fright    All  the  animals  are  so  perfectly  under 

my  control,  that  there  was  not  the  least  danger. 
James,    Well,  you  may  give  him  the  apple  yourself  next  time.    See  him  munch 

it,  Ned.  [Bear  growls, 
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Paul,    I  will  stir  bim  up,  and  teake  him  growl.     {Stirs  up  bear,  who  takes  the  stick 
in  his  teeth,  and  shakes  it.) 
.  Edward,    Ha,  ha,  ha  1    See  him  hold  on  I 

Paul,    Let  go,  sir!  [Bear  holds  on,  growling, 

James,    I  *m  glad  it  is  not  my  hand,  now ! 

Paul.    Let  go,  sir  I  \Stuk  breaks, 

Ella,    He  minds,  does  n't  he  ? 

Paul,  No  animal  likes  to  be  disturbed  while  eating.  We  will  pass  to  the  next 
cage.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  tapir,  a  very  rare  animal  in  a  menagerie. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  specimen  in  captivity.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  being  found  east  of  the  Andes.  He  generally  prefers  to  live  m  marshy 
ground,  and  will  wallow  in  the  shallow  water  like  the  domestic  pig. 

Edward,    I  never  saw  one  before. 

Ella,    There  is  one  in  the  geography. 

James,    Hush !  let  *s  hear  what  is  in  the  next  cage. 

Paul,  This  remarkably  graceful  and  beautiful  animal,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
jaguar,  or  American  panther,  which  was  captured  with  immense  difficulty,  being  as 
ferocious  and  strong  as  a  tiger,  and  at  the  same  time  as  active  as  a  cat  I  will  stir 
up  the  specimen,  and  make  him  roar.  (Stirs  up  the  jaguar,  who  roars  loudly,  and 
bounds  about  the  cage.) 

Ella,    O,  I  am  afraid  he  will  get  out ! 

Paul,  No  danger,  miss.  The  cage  is  strong,  and  he  would  not  hurt  you  if  he  did 
get  out    All  these  animals  are  under  perfect  control. 

James,     What 's  in  the  next  cage  1 

Paul,    A  wild-cat. 

Edward.    O,  stir  him  up !  [Paul  stirs  up  wild-cat,  who  yells, 

Paul.  The  next  cage,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  contains  a  lion,  —  an  Asiatic  lion, — 
rightly  named  the  king  of  beasts.  This  superb  specimen  was  captured  at  the  age  of 
three  months,  and  is  as  tame  as  a  kitten.  I  will  stir  him  up.  (Stirs  up  the  lion,  who 
growls  without  rising.) 

Edward.    He 's  sulky. 

Paul,    Get  up,  sir !    (Pokes  the  lion,  who  growls  sidlenfy,) 

Ella,    How  savage  he  looks  I 

Paul  (angrily).    Get  up,  sir !  [Lion  springs  up  in  a  rage. 

James.    O,  he  Ml  get  out ! 

Paul,    No,  he  won't.   (Pokes  the  lion,  who  bounds  against  the  bars,  upsets  the  cage,  and 
gets  out,    Paul  runs. ) 

Ella,    Oh  I  oh !  oh ! 

(AU  run  away,  the  lion  following  in  bounds.    All  the  other  animals  roar,  yell,  or 

growl  with  the  full  force  of  their  lungs,) 

[Curtain  falls. 

S.  Annie  Frost. 
ILLUSTRATED    REBUS. —Na  i. 
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ILLUSTRATED    REBOS.— Naa. 
(Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  5.) 


No.  3. 
My/rj/bas  always  eaten  my  sciond. 

And  will,  1  suppose,  to  the  end  of  time. 
Though    the   terrible    twenty-fout-tiiled 
Toilt 
Should   issue  a  finnan  and  call  it  a 


CHARADES. 

A  thing  of  beauty,  though 
T  is  genius  gives 


worth  alone. 


Cnui  Wordi. 
A  famous  king,  in  days  of  old  ; 
Whate'er  I  touched  was  turned  to  gold. 
How  Noah's  heart  was  filled  with  rest, 
When  on  my  soil  his  feet  he  pressed  1 
For  joy  I  opened  not  the  gate, 
But  made  the  bold  disciple  wail. 
Within  my  white  and  narrow  fold 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  I  hold. 
A  French  name  for  coach,  in  Webster 

I  -m  found ; 
How  proudly  and  stnoothly  I  roll  o'er  the 

ground  I 
What  you  would  oft  most  gladly  do 
With  all  your  laults,  and  start  anew. 


And  laugh  at  his  beard,  while,  spite  of  my 

Hy  ucead  would  still  be  devoured  by 

No.  4. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CKARADB. 
Foandation  Words. 
Sd  cold,  10  white,  so  smooth,  so  pure ! 
Unchanged  for  ages,  I  endure. 

ALPHABETICAL   PUZZLE. 

No.   5,  [      What  letter  makes  the  truth  lucid  > 

What  letter  clothes  a  boy?  What  Iclterextends  skill  by  two  wheels? 

What  letter  once  brought  gloom  Into       What  letter  changes  a  tree  Into  mince- 
Ibe  home  of  all  tnen  ?  I  meat  ?  A.  M. 
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ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.— No.  A. 


ENIGMA.  — No. 
I  am  composed  of  56  letters. 
My  6, 45,  35, 32,  48,  10,  20,  36,  Si  i«  one 

of  T.  B.  Aldrich's  poems. 
My  9.  47,  8,  II,  13  was  the  name  of  Great 

Bntain  until  Czcsxr's  time. 
My  43,  18,  5,  34,  51,  (6  is  something  very 

useful  to  every  mother. 
My  19,  44.  5"^  33  was  ">  early  "a""*  ^ 

My  4,  25,  5,  33  is  an  Eastern  inn. 

My  iz,  21,  14,  54  is  the  name  of  a  Ger- 

My23,  30,  44,  40,  15  is  a  town  in  Scot- 
land. 


My  31,  50,  3,  56  is  something   used  in 

My  55,  I,  3,  34,  37  is  what  Lady  Macbeth 

most  wished. 
My  53,  37,  49,  46,  7  s  a  very  rough  char- 


My  29,  26,9,  17.  41  is 
in  Great  Britain. 

My  38,  42,  39,  28,  za,  13  is  a  man  who 
has  made  much  use  of  his  under- 
standing. 

My  whole  is  a  couplet  from  what  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  poem  written 
in  America.  A.  C.  E. 
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■rn  free  from  Duukn ;  - 

[npht,  from  beffnninE  Id  ■ 
uMber  appoftBiiity  fot  then 

fbk  uifd  for  the  priio, 

ilpwil  iDTthiog  elae ;  and 


(ifcd  tbineCB  jani,  Htw 
((omtcxn  Uul  July),  Slonj 
(.ged  ekv«i  jtzn). 


link  Ihit  a 


m  wordi,  what  the' 


■HU  dcflrable  Ehhic  in  the  vorid  to  be  an  inthH 
Andc  FroB  that,  everybody  who  hu  a  letlej  1 
•nil  Bcedi  lo  koow  how  lo  put  Ihe  ED|1i>h  Ian 
fu^  on  paper  cTcarlj'  >nd  correctly  ;  aod  1h»  i 


rsood  indeed.     U«t  of  the  tub 


inloty  of  Thm  Uttle  Red  Sqiuc 
I  an  niee  ikeldiei  by  my  (mall 


1e  Ihinga  I  for  wbencrer 
E.  it  holdt  0 


united  hi 


pretty  pifcon.  Tbey  kno 
I  can  Mil  jov.  Gnat  luibor*  bin  wiilMi  bobj 
pafd  iboul  iheae  liitia  duiinta :  bin,  »  Ihay  an 
•Ivaya  aayiog  aod  dang  ■ODelbLni  De*,  the  aub- 
jeet  nHII  neirei  be  old.  Nolbios  pleue*  me  betlB 
than  ID  take  one  of  Iho  prrcioua  tola  on  my  Tapk 
and  kjB  it*  ioA  velreEy  dbeeki,  and  pure  roicbud 


dear  J  how  (hoy  change 
ulk  ;  bow  cunning  I  fiiU  of 


iban  I    And  ibn  Iheir 


B  bw  joy.    Give  Tiny  Iba 


die  day."  I'ell  her,  by  the  vd  of  hi 
toe*,  how  "  Thli  pig  went  lo  mariiel, 
■taycd  a(  home."  &c,  and  itill  the  i 
doddle  day.*'  So  I  tpppoee  thia  decL 
a  great  deal  in  baby  language,  and  I  i 


Wt  win  name  Ihe  litlee  of  a  few  Ihal  were  nearly 

a  Gne  piece  of  muHC,  or  a  grand  poem, 

ood  eno.«h  for  a  pritt.    The  fim  three  were 

Luckily  for  me.  there  are  a  gnat  numbec  of 

mtien  by  boy.. 

ibcK  imaDnl  of  people  in  our  alreet,  and.  during 

■AVi.n  to  Arlington  Heigh*" 

Ihe  holidaya,  1  borrow  Iham  a*  oAen  »  poaiible. 

-S™ihlng  .bonl  Monilo™  and  War-Ship*" 

"  Denedici  Arnold." 

1  have  known  a  lew  who  had  no  fear  al  them  ai 

all,  and  I  once  had  a  hitle  friend  whn  wa>  quite 

■U.  we  had  »>oiher  pHie  (o>  Ihe  kind-bearted 

fond  of  them.    Sh.  would  let  a  great  furry  cater- 

Ola urt  who  wrote  Ibka.) 

pillar  ma  up  ber  while  dimpled  arm  lo  the  aboul- 
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Qaauary, 


der,  jkh!  aay»  *'  O  you  tunnin  nng  I  have  n*t  jrou 
any  mouth  to  kiss  me  with  ?  '* 

One  morning  I  had  a  blue-eyed  baby  boy  in  our 
garden.  Wishing  to  water  my  flowers,  I  left  him 
on  the  grass-plot  In  a  few  moments  I  beard  a 
little  low  laugh,  coming,  apparently,  from  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  I  ram  to  see  what  pleased  Blue-eyes 
•o  much,  and  was  just  in  time  to  rescue  a  large  yel- 
low caterpillar  from  his  grasp,  —  a  choice  morsel  just 
entering  the  rosy  mouth,  and  with  which,  no  doubt, 
baby  thought  to  regale  himself  during  my  absence. 

In  the  country,  a  couple  of  summers  ago,  where 
I  epent  my  vacation,  there  were  no  little  girls  to 
play  with,  bat,  to  my  great  deUght,  I  found  there 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  best-natured  babies  I  ever 
saw.  I  gave  just  half  my  spare  time  to  that  baby. 
I  fed  It  on  brMd  and  milk,  and  pat  it  to  sleep  when- 
ever I  got  a  chance.  When  I  sewed  (which  T  fear 
was  not  often),  I  used  to  allow  him  to  put  all  my 
squares  of  patch-work  into  his  mouth,  as  soon  as 
I  had  them  finished.  Sometimes,  when  we  were 
out  under  the  trees,  I  would  want  to  read  a  book : 
•o  Vaby  was  given  the  newspaper,  that  he  might 
alao  be  intellectually  engaged  He  would  con- 
atantly  interrupt  me  with  some,  to  him,  important 
piece  of  news,  communicated  in  these  words  : 
"  Ah-h-h-goo^oonSa'da-da.**  When  the  contents 
of  the  paper  were  exhausted,  he  finished  the  paper 
ctof^— by  tearing  it  up  in  small  pieces;  and, 
cKnbing  up,  with  great  difficulty,  to  bold  on  to  my 
■boulder,  would  poke  the  firagments  down  ray  back. 

The  poor  cat -(Mary  Ann  Haskins  was  her 
name)  had  a  rough  time  of  it  with  this  baby.  He 
loved  her  so  deariy  that  he  choked  the  life  neariy 
out  of  her  when  he  caught  her.  I  rescued  Mary 
Ann  twice,  when  she  was  almost  sufibeated,  and 
scolded  baby  about  it :  but  he  only  smiled  way  out 
to  the  dimples  in  his  cheeks  and  said  **  Put,  Put" 
Put,  that  is  Maiy  Ann,  refused  to  make  up. 

By  the  by,  there  waa  a  single  lady  visiting  at  the 
bd>y*s,  to  whom  I  once  made  the  remark  '*  Is  n't 
baby  lovely?  '*  '* Only  one  cause  to  dislike  him," 
aaid  she,  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone.  "  What 's  that  ?  " 
asked  I,  in  wonder.  *'He  *I1  grow  to  be  a 
roan.'*  ->  What  in  the  world  did  she  mean  ? 

Before  I  close,  let  me  breathe  a  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  these  numberless  little  sun- 
beams, scattered  over  our  homes,  bringing  light 
and  hapiuness  to  their  mothers'  hearts,  who,  by 
their  unconscious  sweetness  and  innocence,  lead 
many  an  erring  one  fifora  wrong,  and  point  the  way 
to  Heaven. 

*'  BoBUS  "  gives  this  solution  to  his  arithmetical 
pusale  in  the  last  Letter  Box :  — 

"  I  carry  in  my  memory  the  first  line  dictated. 
For  each  figure  dictated  by  my  boy,  I  write  one 
which  being  added  to  it  will  make  9.  Thus  each 
couplet  of  the  column  makes  9999,  or  one  less  than 


loooa  I  carry  in  my  memory  the  number  of 
couplets  dictated,  and  by  prefixing  this  number 
to  the  first  line,  and  deducting  it  from  the  same,  I 
get  the  sum  of  the  column.  Thus,  in  the  example 
given,  six  couplets  are  dictated.  Prefix  6  to  the 
first  line  dictated,  making  6474a 

and  deduct  6 

will  give  the  sum  64736 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  prevent  as  fiir  as  possible  a 
repetition  of  the  same  figures  in  the  first  line  and 
in  the  product  the  first  line  should  end  with  a  fig- 
tuv  not  larger  than  3  or  3." 

A  FRiBND  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  sends  us  some 
capital  descriptions  of  familiar 

EVENING  AMUSEMENTS. 


«• 


WHAT    IS    VOUX    THOUGHT    LIKB?" 


One  of  the  pleaaantest  games  we  have  ever 
played  is  called  "What  is  your  thought  like?'* 
There  are  two  ways  of  playing  it.  The  first,  and 
by  fax  the  best,  is  as  follows :  A  goes  out,  and  in 
his  absence  the  others  decide  what  one  thing  thqr 
will  all  think  about.  It  may  be  anything  they 
choose,  in  nature,  art,  or  fiction.  We  will  sui^ 
pose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  it  is  /Ar  j^,  and 
that  only  four  penoos  are  present  A  being  now 
recalled,  inquires  of  one  of  the  party,  *'  B,  what  is 
your  thought  like?"  B.  "Like  an  umbreUa." 
A  then  asks  the  next,  "  What  is  ytmr  thought 
like?"  C  (thinking  ako  of  the  sky).  "Like  a 
woman."  D  says  in  his  turn,  "Like  a  ballet- 
dancer's  dress";  and  £  compares  it  to  Joseph's 
^oat  A  being  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
one  thing  is  like  all  these,  begins  at  B  again  with 
the  old  query,  "  What  is  your  thought  like? "  and 
goes  round  the  circle  once  more.  Where  the  par- 
ty numbers  six  or  less,  he  may  ask  each  one  three 
times ;  but  when  more  are  playing,  it  is  as  well  to 
go  round  but  twice.  B's  second  answer  is,  "  Like 
Mr?  Dombey."  C  says,  **  Like  the  seams  of  a 
dress";  D,  "Like  a  literary  lady";  and  E, 
"  Like  a  rat"  After  asking  all  a  third  time,  A  is 
at  liberty  to  inquire,  "  B,  why  is  your  thought  like 
an  umbrella?"  B.  "Because  it  ardies  over- 
head." "Why  like  Mr.  Dombey?"  "Because 
it  has  but  one  sun  (son)."  "C,  why  is  it  like  a 
woman  ? "  . "  Because  it  is  very  variable,  and  like 
the  seams  of  a  dress,  because  ofien  'overcast* " 
D  explains  that  bis  thought  is  like  "a  ballet- 
dancer's  dress,  because  often  spangled  with  stars, 
and  like  a  literary  lady,  because  decidedly  Mv." 
E  says,  "Like  Joseph's  coat,  because  it  ts  of 
many  colors,  and  like  a  rat  because  spelled  with 
three  letters."  A  (reflecting).  "If  it  is  blue, 
arched,  star-spangled,  variable,  often  overcast,  and 
has  but  one  sun,  it  is  surely  the  sky^  and  as  B's 
answers  gave  me  my  first  Ught  on  the  sulyetit,  the 
must  go  out  next" 
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A  good  gaoae  to  b^n  with,  in  an  evening  par- 
ty, where  there  is  any  danger  of  silence  and  stiff- 
ness axooog  the  goestsi  is  '*  Follow  your  Leader." 
A,  havins  obtained  a  promise  Iroai  the  rest  to 
fcpeat  whatever  she  says,  begins  as  follows :  **  A 
good  fat  hen,  and  about  she  goes.*'  B  imnedi- 
axely  says  the  same,  C,  D,  E  quickly  repeat  it, 
and  so  on,  round  the  circle  in  rapid  succession. 
When  all  have  in  turn  uttered  the  mysterious 
■rords,  A  leads  off  again  with  *'  Two  ducks,  a 
fpod  iat  hen,  and  about  she  goes,"  and  this  must 
aSso  be  repeated  by  all,  after  which  '*  Three  plump 
poitridses.  two  docks,  a  good  £>t  hen,"  &c.,  be- 
ooaes  the  formula.  The  fourth  time  it  begins 
with  '*  Four  screaming  wild  geese,  three  plump 
pditiidftes,*'  &c ;  and  so  on,  one  new  sentence 
hoK^  pscfixed  by  the  leader  at  each  round,  and 
repeated  by  all  the  rest.  At  the  twelfth  circuit 
(shoold  the  patience  and  memory  of  the  party  en- 
diDc  M>  long)  the  fiormula  has  grown  to  this  length  : 
"Twrive  Califamian  catamounts,  cantioosly  ca* 
lecffiag  over  Corinthian  eolnmns,  closely  contigu- 
eas  to  a  Catholic  cemetery  ;  eleven  belted  and 
booted,  bewhiskeved  bravadoes,  biting  a  bit  of  a 
bttter  butternut  bcfim  a  better  breakCast ;  ten  as- 
;  allopathic  Abyssinian  acn^»ts,  ambling  after 
kon  Arabiao  antelopes ;  nine  pragmatical, 
left-handed  physicians;  eight 
ailiag  iirom  Orinoco  to  Madagascar  00 
Gtlg?d's  weddii^-day ;  seven  bones  of  a 
hone;  six  Limerick  oysters;  five 
of  Don  Alfonso's  pincers;  four  screaming 
geese :  three  plump  partridges ;  two  ducks ; 
a  good  fitt  beo,  and  about  she  goes." 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  pretty  thofooghly 
masad  aod  enfivened  by  this  frrrago  of  fiin  and 
nonsenM  moat  he  dull  indeed.  With  very  young 
ddldma  the  last  three  or  four  sentences  might  be 


••  atrriciSM." 

Another  interesting  game,  and  one  in  which 
yonnger  children  can  take  part,  is  "Criticism." 
Let  A  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  in 
her  absence  let  each  one  of  the  company  make 
some  lenmk  aboot  her,  which  B  (who  is  previous- 
ly fanishrd  with  pencil  and  paper)  shall  record. 
A  is  then  called  in,  and  the  list  of  criticisms  read 
alow!  to  her  by  B,  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Some> 
body  says  yoo  are  the  light  of  the  house :  some- 
body says  you  are  a  terrible  tease  ;  somebody  says 
Jim  pby  croquet  well ;  some  one  says  you  are 
very  -fend  of  ginger-snaps ;  some  one  else  wants 
to  know  if  you  remember  last  *  Oass  Day  * ;  some 
one  says  yon  have  fiudnating  dimples  " ;  -^  and  so 
en,  compliments,  tosiog,  and  personal  allosions 
siiBgied  together.  After  each  remark  A  must 
its  aathor,  and  much  fun  results  ftom  her 


mistakes.    The  iirst  person  whose  criticism  she 

guesses  correctly  must  be  the  one  to  go  out  nekt 

time.    If  any  one  should  offer  a  harsh  comment, 

or  make  any  allusion  which  would  wound  the  feel-' 

ings  of  the  absentee,  the  recorder  is  at  liberty  to 

refuse  it ;  for  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  make 

happy  all  who  take  part  in  it 

L.  D.  N. 

Thbrb  is  a  new  game  for  the  field  and  parlor  to 
be  had  of  D.  B.  Brooks  &  Bra.,  Boston,  somewhat 
similar  to  Croquet,  but  occupying  mudi  less 
room.  It  is  called  "Le  Cercle,"  and  is  quite  a 
£iivorite  with  the  few  who  have  become  femiliar 

i 

with  it 

Thx  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  wood-engrav- 
ing has  aurrived  is  soroethinf  wonderful.  We  ara 
struck  with  it  more  tlian  ever  in  looking  over  the 
illustrated  "  Gates  Ajar,"  and  the  '*  Building  of 
the  Ship,"  and  Whittier's  "  Ballads,"  —  and  C 
Scribner  &»  Co.'s  illustrated  "Songs  of  Life" 
and  "Lady  Geraldine."  The  pictures  m  the 
"  Gates  Ajar "  are  especially  beautiful  and  origi- 
nal. Jeasie  Curtis  is  a  true  artist  and  her  work , 
shows  a  strength  which  has  been  supposed  to 
belong  only  to  men,  as  well  as  a  woman's  tender- 
ness. Some  of  her  best  pictures  have  appeared 
in  " Our  Young  Folks"  for  the  last  ytar :  which, 
by  the  way,  is  also  a  very  pretty  illustrated  book, 
and  can  be  bound  as  elegantly  as  one  pleases. 

The  "Trotty  Book"  is  just  as  funny  and  en- 
joyable as  can  be  imagined.  The  new  chapters  — 
which  make  up  more  than  half  the  book— show 
*the  young  hero  in  some  of  his  most  irresistible 
moods  and  exploits.  In  whatever  scene  he  figures, 
he  is  nobody  but  Trotty. 

The  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  makes  a  very  at- 
tractive volume,  without  and  within.  "Tom 
Bailey"  will  doubtless  have  a  wide  popularity, 
during  the  holidays,  and  long  afterwards. 

"The  Fairy  Egg,  and  what  it  held,"  which 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  ^  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished, is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  juveniles  of 
the  season.  We  have  spoken  of  it  before,  but  we 
did  not  know  how  pretty  it  was  until  we  saw  it  in 
type,  with  Miss  Lucy  Gibbons's  graceful  illustra- 
tions. The  pictures  are  very  original  and  the  book 
is  altogether  unique  and  charming.  **  Little  Bo 
Peep"  and  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  the  "Old  Woman 
who  swept  the  Cobwebs  from  the  Sky,"  the  "  Lit- 
tle Husband,"  the  "  Little  Bachelor  and  his  Jonr^ 
ney  to  London,"  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  and 
other  fiivorites  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  are  made  the 
centres  of  ingenious  little  romances.  Every  lover 
of  the  dear  old  nursery  rhymes  will  want  the 
book. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  old  fiivorites,  by 
the  same  publishers,  of  which  the  children  will  be 
gladtoberemhided.    ''The  Seven  Little  Sisters** 
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tfc  u  cbsmniK  tt  cvcfi  sod  so  m  u  n.  Msm  s 
**  Flower  People."  Then  there  are  Gtil  Ham- 
aum't  "Red  Letter  Days,'*  and  AUoe  Carey's 
"Sooir-Befneai"  and  ever  so  many  otben,  whidi 
may  be  found  in  the  catakgoe  of  iUnatnted  jn- 
Tenile  books  iisued  by  Ike  above  firm. 

"  In  Fairy  Land  *'  is  a  present  qjlendid  eiioagh 
to  offer  Queen  Mab  herself.  Its  pages  overflow 
with  graceful  fimcies  of  «^tever  may  be  supposed 
to  be  at  home  in  the  elf-world.  The  poetry  is 
William  Allingham's,  illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle. 
D.  A^pUton  &*  Co.^  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

Roberts  Brothers  have,  as  usual,  some  fine  Eng- 
lish reprints.  "Little  Max,'*  illustrated  by  Ru- 
dolf Geissler,  is  pretty  and  new.  '*  Miss  Lily's 
Voyage  round  the  World.**  and  <*  Fri»lich*s  Pic- 
tare-Book,"  and  *'  Fwre  Days'  Entertainment  at 
Wentworth  Grange,"  were  issued  last  year,  but 
they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  beauty  since 
then. 

Ztto  and  Shepard  also  publish  many  interest- 
ing books  for  boys  and  girls.  They  have  begun 
a  **  Frontier  Series,'*  which  promises  well  Then 
they  have  always  some  new  story-book  by  "  Oliver 
Optic,"  and  frequently  one  by  Sophie  May, — 
though  not  so  often  as  children  and  lovers  of  chil- 
dren wish.  "  The  B.  O.  W.  C,  a  Book  for  Boys," 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Dodge  Club."  —  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  vacation  cruise,  by  school-boys,  around 
Minas  Basin,  —  is  one  of  the  best  of  their  recent 
publications.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  has 
the  true  Cmsoe  flavor  about  it  They  also  keep 
supplies  of  English  holiday  books,  among  them 
Wame's  "  Picture  Toy-Book,"  where  the  figures 
are  in  separate  sheets*  for  the  children  to  cut  out 
and  paste  in  again.  Odd  enough  the  pages  look, 
with  little  white  ghosts  of  boys  and  babies  and 
kittens  scattered  over  them,  for  small  hands  to 
bring  to  life. 

There  are  nice  books  for  the  tiny  folks,  le»  ex- 
pensive than  some  of  these.  With  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  German  Toy.'*  and  "  Aunt  Zelpeth's 
Baby,"  and  "Rainy  Days  in  the  Nursery,**  pub- 
lished by  WiUiam  V.  Spencer^  many  are  already 
fiuniliar.  The  "  Play  School  Series."  which  Gould 
and  Lincoln  have  just  published,  is  a  pretty  little 
boxful  of  childish  entertainment 

But  we  must  stop,  or  Santa  Gaus  himself  will 
be  perplexed  about  choosing.  We  allow  ourselves 
this  postscript  only,  —  that  whoever  buys  Bjdm- 
son*s  *' Happy  Boy,"  published  by  Sever  and 
Francis^  and  Auerbach*s  "  Little  Barefoot,**  pub- 
lished by  H.  B.  Fuller^  may  be  certain  of  having 
something  good. 

Wb  shadl  give,  in  the  February  number,  a  capi- 
ta) specimen  of  nonsense-'poetry,  by  Edward  Lear, 
an  English  artist  It  will  be  folfowed  by  othen 
finm  the  sane  band.    The  author  is  one  of  Tbn- 


nyson's  intimate  (Hetida,  and  the  foct  that  these 
verses  have  been  read  and  laughed  over  Iqr  the 
poet  and  his  children,  adds  to  their  interest 

It  takes  a  genius  to  write  read  nonsense.  Few 
besides  the  immortal  **  Mother  Goose  "  have  ever 
had  the  gift  of  doing  so,  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  children.  These  will  be  acknowledged  genuine 
by  all  who  can  appreciate  the  ludicrous. 

OtJK  readers  will  see,  firom  the  Prospectus,  that 
we  ofier  mudt  larger  prizes  this  year  than  last,  and 
more  of  them. 

The  prize  compositions  are  to  cover  only  one 
page  of  the  Letter  Box. 

The  prise  Rebuses  will  be  judged  according  to 
their  merit  as  drawings,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of 
their  construction.  The  shorter  and  more  com- 
pact a  rebus  is  the  better  it  is,  usually. 

The  Charade  or  Riddle  which  Ukes  the  fink 
prize  must  excel  the  rest  in  poetic  merit  All  of 
them  need  not  be  written  in  rhyme,  of  course ;  for 
many  kinds  of  puzzles  do  not  admit  of  that  But 
the  best  Charade  or  Riddle  must  also  be  a  good 
poem. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollara  in  prixes  I  Here  is 
something  for  old  and  young  to  think  of^  and  act 
upon.  Everybody  may  have  a  finger  in  this 
pie. 

"  OuK  YouKG  Folks  **  will  be  made  eq)eda]ly 
suitable  for  the  inside  of  the  school-room  the  oom- 
ing  jrear,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  univeisally  wel- 
comed there.  Brief  dialogues  and  poems  adapted 
to  school  uses  will  frequently  be  given.  As  a  book 
to  select  reading  exercises  from,  it  has  already  be- 
come popular.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  more  generally  our  Magasine  is  known, 
the  better  it  is  liked.  Omr  Letter  Box  overflows 
with  kind  messages. 

Look  over  the  second  and  thitd  pages  of  the  ad- 
vertising sheet  in  this  number,  young  fi>Iks,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  do  a  good  thing  for  yourMlves 
by  helping  us  to  make  the  Magazine  more  popu- 
lar still.  Three  hundred  dollare  in  money  is  a 
sura  worth  trying  for,  —  and  so,  indeed,  are  the 
forty-nine  other  prises,  and  the  premium  books* 
too. 

The  Poblishere  have  certainly  made  very  lib- 
eral offers  this  yesr.  And  the  Editon  mean  that 
**  Our  Young  Folks  *'  shall  alurays  be  worth  every- 
body's reading,  —  something  that  no  &mily  or 
school  can  afibrd  to  do  without  It  ought  to  be 
excellent,  for  we  have  the  best  talent  in  the  coun- 
try to  help  us. 

Believing  in  your  good  mshes  for  «^  dear  read- 
en  and  sobscribets,  and  gnteful  for  the  kindness 
so  many  of  you  have  expressed  by  wonb  and  deeds* 
wish  you  all 
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THE   SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 
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HBS.  Mn^UBB'S   NEW    BOOK   FOB   BOYS. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD   TO   FORTUNE. 

One  of  the  best  Btoriea  ever  published,  either  for  Home  or  Sunday -School  Library.    For  sale  by  Booksellers, 
or  sent  by  mail,  oo  receipt  of  price  (S1.50),  by  the  Publishers, 

ALFBED  Ii.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AMPHIBIOUS. 

HAT  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hol- 
abird,  looking  up  from  her  letter. 

Ruth  told. 

"How  do  you  always  know  the  day  of  the 
month  ? ''  said  Rosamond.  "  You  are  as  pat  as 
the  almanac.  I  have  to  stop  and  think  whether 
anything  particular  has  happened,  to  remember 
any  day  by,  since  the  first,  and  then  count 
up.  So,  as  things  don't  happen  much  out  here, 
I  'm  never  sure  of  anything  except  that  it  can't 
be  more  than  the  thirty-first ;  and  as  to  whether 
it  can  be.  that,  I  have  to  say  over  the  old  rhyme 
in  my  head." 

"  I  know  how  she  tells,"  spoke  up  Stephen. 
"It's  that  thing  up  in  her  room,  —  that  pious 
thing  that  whops  over.  It  has  the  figures  down 
at  the  bottom ;  and  she  whops  it  every  morn- 
ing." 

Ruth  laughed. 

"What  do  you  try  to  tease  her  for?"  said 
Mrs.  Holabird. 
She  thinks  it's  fimny.    She  laughed,  and  you 


"It  doesn't  tease  her. 
only  puckered." 
Ruth  laughed  again.    "  It  was  n't  only  that,"  she  said. 
"Well,  what  then?" 


Eotered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  t^jo^  by  Fields,  Osgocm),  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's 
Oflioe  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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"  To  think  you  knew." 

"  Knew  !    Why  should  n*t  I  know  ?    It 's  big  enough." 

^  Yes,  —  but  about  the  whopping.  And  the  figures  are  the  smallest  part 
of  the  difference.    You  *re  a  pretty  noticing  boy,  Steve." 

Steve  colored  a  little,  and  his  eye  twinkled.  He  saw  that  Ruth  had 
caught  him  out 

"  I  guess  you  set  it  for  a  goody-trap,"  he  said.  "  Folks  can't  help  reading 
sign-boards  when  they  go  by.  And,  besides,  it 's  like  the  man  that  went 
to  Van  Amburgh's.  I  shall  catch  you  forgetting,  some  fine  day,  and  then 
I  *11  whop  the  whole  over  for  you."  ' 

Ruth  had  been  mending  stockings,  and  was  just  folding  up  the  last  pair. 
She  did  not  say  any  more,  for  she  did  not  want  to  tease  Stephen  in  her 
turn ;  but  there  was  a  little  quiet  smile  just  under  her  lips  that  she  kept 
from  pulling  too  hard  at  the  comers,  as  she  got  up  and  went  away  with 
them  to  her  room. 

She  stopped  when  she  got  to  the  open  door  of  it,  with  her  basket  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  in  from  the  threshold  at  the  hanging  scroll  of  Scripture 
texts  printed  in  large  clear  letters,  —  a  sheet  for  each  day  of  the  month,  — 
and  made  to  fold  over  and  drop  behind  the  black-walnut  rod  to  which  they 
were  bound.  It  had  been  given  her  by  her  teacher  at  the  Bible  Class,— 
Mrs.  Ingleside  ;  and  Ruth  loved  Mrs.  Ingleside  very  much. 

Then  she  went  to  her  bureau,  and  put  her  stockings  in  their  drawer,  and 
set  the  little  basket,  with  its  cotton-ball  and  darner,  and  maplewood  egg, 
and  small  sharp  scissors,  on  the  top  ;  and  then  she  went  and  sat  down  by 
the  window,  in  her  white  considering-chair. 

For  she  had  something  to  think  about  this  morning. 

Ruth's  room  had  three  doors.  It  was  the  middle  room  up  stairs,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  L.  Mrs.  Holabird's  opened  into  it  from  the  front,  and 
just  opposite  her  door  another  led  into  the  large,  light  comer  room  at  the 
end,  which  Rosamond  and  Barbara  occupied.  Stephen's  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  three-feet  passage  which  led  straight  through  fit)m  the  front 
staircase  to  the  back  of  the  house.  The  front  staircase  was  a  broad,  low- 
stepped,  old-£iishioned  one,  with  a  landing  half-way  up;  and  it  was  from 
this  landing  that  a  branch  half-flight  came  into  the  L,  between  these  two 
smaller  bedrooms.  Now  I  have  begun,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  about  it ; 
for,  if  you  are  like  me,  you  will  be  glad  to  be  taken  fairly  into  a  house  you 
are  to  pay  a  visit  in,  and  find  out  all  the  pleasantnesses  of  it,  and  whom  they 
especially  belong  to. 

Ruth's  room  was  longest  across  the  house,  and  Stephen's  with  it ;  behind 
his  was  only  the  space  taken  by  some  closets  and  the  square  of  staircase 
beyond.  This  staircase  had  landings  also,  and  was  lighted  by  a  window 
high  up  in  the  wall  Behind  Ruth's,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  whole  depth 
of  a  large  apartment.  But  as  the  passage  divided  the  L  unequally,  it  gave 
the  rooms  similar  space  and  shape,  only  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  sun  came  into  Stephen's  room  in  the  morning,  and  into  Ruth's  in 
the  afternoon ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  passage  was  one  long  shine, 
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from  its  south  mndow  at  the  end,  right  through,  —  except  in  such  days  as 
these,  that  were  too  deep  in  the  summer  to  bear  it,  and  then  the  green 
bGnds  were  shut  all  around,  and  the  warm  wind  drew  through  pleasantly 
in  a  soft  shade. 

When  we  brought  our  furniture  from  the  house  in  the  town,  the  large 
front  rooms  and  the  open  halls  used  it  up  so,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
hardly  anything  left  but  bedsteads  and  washstands  and  bureaus,  —  the 
very  thhigs  that  make  up-stairs  look  so  very  bedroomy.  And  we  wanted 
pretty  places  to  sit  in,  as  girls  always  do.  Rosamond  and  Barbara  made  a 
boz-sofii,  fitted  luxuriously  with  old  pew-cushions  sewed  together,  and  a 
crib  mattress  cut  in  two  and  fashioned  into  seat  and  pillows ;  and  a  packing- 
case  dressing-table,  flounced  with  a  skirt  of  white  cross-barred  muslin  that 
Ruth  had  outgrown.  In  exchange  for  this  Ruth  bargained  for  the  dimity 
curtadns  that  had  furnished  their  two  windows  before,  and  would  not  do  for 
the  three  they  had  now. 

Then  she  shut  herself  up  one  day  in  her  room,  and  made  them  all  go 
round  by  the  hall  and  passage,  back  and  forth ;  and  worked  away  myste- 
riously till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  she  un&stened  all  the  doors 
again  and  set  them  wide,  as  they  have  for  the  most  part  remained  ever  since, 
in  the  daytimes  ;  thus  rendering  Ruth's  doings  and  ways  particularly  patent 
to  the  household,  and  most  conveniently  open  to  the  privilege  and  second 
sight  of  story-telling. 

The  white  dimity  curtains  —  one  pair  of  them  —  were  up  at  the  wide 
w^t  window ;  the  other  pair  was  cut  up  and  made  over  into  three  or  four 
things, — drapery  for  a  little  old  pine  table  that  had  come  to  light  among  attic 
lumber,  upon  which  she  had  tacked  it  in  neat  plaitings  around  the  sides, 
and  overlapped  it  at  the  top  with  a  plain  hemmed  cover  of  the  same ;  a 
great  discarded  toilet-cushion  freshly  encased  with  more  of  it,  and  edged 
with  magic  ruffling;  the  stained  top  and  tied-up  leg  of  a  little  disabled 
teapoy,  kindly  disguised  in  uniform,  —  varied  only  with  a  narrow  stripe  of 
chintz  trimming  in  crimson  arabesque,  —  made  pretty  with  piles  of  books, 
and  the  Scripture  scroll  hung  above  it  with  its  crimson  cord  and  tassels ; 
and  in  the  window  what  she  called  afterward  her'  **  considering-chair,"  and 
in  which  she  sat  this  morning ;  another  antique,  clothed  purely  from  head 
to  foot  and  made  comfortable  beneath  with  stout  bagging  nailed  across, 
over  the  deficient  cane-work. 

Tin  tacks  and  some  considerable  machining  —  for  mother  had  lent  her 
the  help  of  her  little  "  common  sense  "  awhile  —  had  done  it  all ;  and  Ruth's 
room,  with  its  oblong  of  carpet,  —  which  Mrs.  Holabird  and  she  had  made 
out  before,  from  the  brightest  breadths  of  her  old  dove-colored  one  and  a 
bordering  of  crimson  Venetian,  of  which  there  had  not  been  enough  to  put 
upon  the  staircase,  —  looked,  as  Barbara  said,  "just  as  if  it  had  been  done 
on  purpose." 

"  It  says  it  all,  anyhow,  does  n't  it  ?  "  said  Ruth. 

Ruth  was  delightedly  satisfied  with  it,  —  with  its  situation  above  all ;  she 
liked  to  nestle  in,  in  the  midst  of  people ;  and  she  never  minded  their 
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coining  through,  any  more  than  they  minded  her  slipping  her  three  little 
brass  bolts  when  she  had  a  desire  to. 

She  sat  down  in  her  considering-chair  to-day,  to  think  about  Adelaide 
Marchbanks's  invitation. 

The  two  Marchbanks  houses  were  very  gay  this  summer.  The  married 
daughter  of  one  family —  Mrs.  Reybume — was  at  home  from  New  York,  and 
had  brought  a  very  fascinating  young  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  with  her.  Roger 
Marchbanks,  at  the  other  house,  had  a  cx)uple  of  college  friends  visiting 
him ;  and  both  places  were  merry  with  young  girls,  —  several  sisters  in  each 
family, — always.  The  Haddens  were  there  a  good  deal,  and  there  were  peo- 
ple from  the  city  frequently,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Linceford  was 
staying  at  the  Haddens,  and  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  a  great  pet  of  hers,  —  Mr. 
Aaron  Goldthwaite's  daughter,  in  the  town,  —  was  often  up  among  them 
all. 

The  Holabirds  were  asked  in  to  tea-drinkings,  and  to  croquet,  now  and 
then,  especially  at  the  Haddens',  whom  they  knew  best ;  but  they  were  not 
on  '^  in  and  out "  terms,  from  morning  to  night,  as  these  others  were  among 
themselves ;  for  one  thing,  the  little  daily  duties  of  their  life  would  not 
allow  it  The  ''jolly  times  "  on  the  Hill  were  a  kind  of  £lf-land  to  them, 
sometimes  patent  and  free,  sometimes  shrouded  in  the  impalpable  and 
impassable  mist  that  shuts  in  the  £siiry  region  when  it  wills  to  be  by  itself 
for  a  time. 

There  was  one  little  simple  sesame  which  had  a  power  this  way  for  them, 
perhaps  without  their  thinking  of  it ;  certainly  it  was  not  spoken  of  directly 
when  the  invitations  were  given  and  accepted.  Ruth's  fingers  had  a  little 
easy,  gladsome  knack  at  music ;  and  I  suppose  sometimes  it  was  only  Ruth 
herself  who  realized  how  thoroughly  the  fingers  earned  the  privilege  of  the 
rest  of  her  bodily  presence.  She  did  not  mind ;  she  was  as  happy  playing 
as  Rosamond  and  Barbara  dancing ;  it  was  all  fair  enough ;  everybody  must 
be  wanted  for  something ;  and  Ruth  knew  that  her  music  was  her  best 
thing.  She  wished  and  meant  it  to  be ;  Ruth  had  plans  in  her  head  which 
her  fingers  were  to  carry  out 

But  sometimes  there  was  a  slight  flavor  in  attention,  that  was  not  quite 
palatable,  even  to  Ruth's  pride.  These  three  girls  had  each  her  own  sort 
of  dignity.  Rosamond's  measured  itself  a  good  deal  by  the  accepted  dignity 
of  others;  Barbara's  insisted  on  its  own  standard;  why  should  n't  they  — 
the  Holabirds  —  settle  anything?  Ruth  hated  to  have  theirs  hurt;  and 
she  did  not  like  subserviency,  or  courting  fivor.  So  this  morning  she  was 
partly  disturbed  and  partly  puzzled  by  what  had  happened. 

Adelaide  Marchbanks  had  overtaken  her  on  the  hill,  on  her  way  *<  down 
streft"  to  do  some  errand,  and  had  walked  on  with  her  very  afiably. 
At  parting  she  had  said  to  her,  in  an  off-hand,  by-the-way  fisishion,  — 

<*  Ruth,  why  won't  you  come  over  to-night,  and  take  tea  ?  I  should  like 
you  to  hear  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  sing,  and  she  would  like  your  pla3^g.  There 
won't  be  any  company;  but  we're  having  pretty  good  times  now  among 
ourselves." 
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Rntfa  knew  what  the  ^  no  company  ^  meant ;  just  that  tbefd  was  no  reg* 
■lar  lavhing)  and  so  no  slight  in  asking  her  ak>ne^  out  of  her  family ; 
but  she  knew  the  Marchbanks  parlors  were  always  full  of  an  evening,  and 
that  the  usual  set  would  be  pretty  sure  to  get  togetiier,  and  that  the  end 
oC  it  all  would  be  an  impromptu  German,  for  which  she  should  play,  and 
that  the  Marchbanks's  man  would  be  sent  home  with  her  at  eleven  o'clock. 

She  only  thanked  Adelaide,  and  said  she  ^  did  n't  know,  —  perhaps  ;  but 
she  hazdly  thought  she  could  to-night ;  they  had  better  not  expect  her,** 
and  got  away  without  promising.    She  was  thinking  it  over  now. 

She  did  not  want  to  be  stiff  and  disobliging  ;  and  she  would  like  to  hear 
Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  sing.  If  it  were  only  for  herself^  she  would  very  likely 
tiiink  it  a  reasonable  ^  quid  pro  quo,"  and  modestly  acknowledge  that  she 
had  no  daim  to  absolutely  gratuitous  compliment  She  would  remember 
h^faer  reason,  also,  than  the  quid  pro  quo;  she  would  try  to  be  glad  in  this 
Uttle  special  *'  gift  of  ministering  ** ;  but  it  puzzled  her  about  the  others. 
How  wouki  they  feel  about  it  ?  Would  they  like  it,  her  being  asked  so  ? 
Would  they  think  she  ought  to  go  ?  And  what  if  she  were  to  get  into  this 
way  of  being  asked  alone,  —  she  the  very  youngest ;  not  ''in  society  "  yet 
even  as  much  as  Rose  and  Barbara ;  though  Barbara  said  th^  **  never 
*  came '  out,  —  they  just  leaked  out" 

That  was  it ;  that  would  not  do ;  she  most  not  leak  out,  away  from  them, 
with  her  little  waltz  ripples ;  if  there  were  any  small  help  or  power  of  hers 
that  could  be  counted  in  to  make  them  all  more  valued,  she  would  not  take 
it  from  the  family  fund  and  let  it  be  counted  alone  to  her  sole  credit  It 
must  go  with  theirs.  It  was  little  enough  that  she  could  repay  into  the 
household  that  had  given  itself  to  her  like  a  bom  home. 

She  thought  she  would  not  even  ask  Mrs.  Holabird  anything  about  it,  as 
at  first  she  meant  to  do. 

But  Mrs.  Holabird  had  a  way  of  coming  right  into  things.  .  "  We  girls  " 
means  Mrs.  Holabird  as  much  as  anybody.  It  was  always  ''we  girls"  in 
her  heart,  since  girls'  mothers  never  can  quite  lose  the  girl  out  of  them- 
selves ;  it  only  multiplies,  and  the  "  everlasting  nominative  "  turns  into  a 
pluraL 

Rudi  still  sat  in  her  white  chair,  with  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  her 
elbow  on  the  window-ledge,  looking  out  across  the  pleasant  swell  of  grass 
to  where  they  were  cutting  the  first  hay  in  old  Mr.  Holabird's  five-acre  field, 
the  click  of  the  mowing-machine  sounding  like  some  new,  gigantic  kind  of 
grasshopper,  chirping  its  tremendous  laziness  upon  the  lazy  air,  when  mother 
came  in  from  the  fi^nt  hall,  through  her  own  room,  and  saw  her  there. 

Mrs.  Holabird  never  came  through  the  rooms  without  a  fresh  thrill  of 
pleasantness.  Her  home  had  expressed  itself  here,  as  it  had  never  done 
anywhere  else.  There  was  something  in  the  fiiir,  open,  sunshiny  roominess 
and  cosey  connection  of  these  apartments,  hers  and  her  daughters',  in  har- 
mony with  the  largeness  and  cheeriness  and  deamess  in  which  her  love  and 
her  wish  for  them  held  them  always. 
It  was  more  glad  than  grand ;  and  she  aimed  at  no  grandness  ;  but  the 
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generous  space  was  almost  splendid  in  its  effect,  as  you  looked  through, 
especially  to  her  who  had  lived  and  contrived  in  a  "  spy-glass  house  "  so 
long. 

The  doors  right  through  from  front  to  back,  and  the  wide  windows  at 
either  end  and  all  the  way,  gave  such  sweep  and  light ;  also  the  long 
mirrors,  that  had  been  from  time  unrememberable  over  the  mantels  in  the 
town  parlors,  in  the  old,  useless,  horizontal  style,  and  were  here  put,  quite 
elegantly  tall, — the  one  in  Mrs.  Holabird's  room  above  her  daintily  appointed 
dressing-table  (which  was  only  two  great  square  trunks  full  of  blankets,  that 
could  not  be  stowed  away  anywhere  else,  dressed  up  in  delicate-patterned 
chintz  and  set  with  her  boxes  and  cushions  and  toilet-bottles),  and  the  other 
in  *^  the  girls'  room,*'  opposite ;  these  made  magnificent  reflections  and  repe- 
titions ;  and  at  night,  when  they  all  lit  their  bed-candles,  and  vibrated  back 
and  forth  with  their  last  words  before  they  shut  their  doors  and  subsided, 
gave  a  truly  festival  and  illuminated  air  to  the  whole  mansion  ;  so  that  Mrs. 
Roderick  would  often  ask,  when  she  came  in  of  a  morning  in  their  busiest 
time, ''  Did  you  have  company  last  night  ?    I  saw  you  were  were  all  lit  up^" 

''  We  had  one  candle  apiece,"  Barbara  would  answer,  very  concisely. 

*'  I  do  wish  all  our  windows  did  n't  look  Mrs.  Roderick's  way,"  Rosamond 
said  once,  after  she  had  gone. 

''  And  that  she  didh*f  have  to  come  through  our  clothes-yard  of  a  Monday 
morning,  to  see  just  how  many  white  skirts  we  have  in  the  wash,"  added 
Barbara. 

But  this  is  off  the  track. 

**  What  is  it,  Ruth  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Holabird,  as  she  came  in  upon  the  little 
figure  in  the  white  chair,  midway  in  the  long  light  through  the  open  rooms. 
"  You  did  n't  really  mind  Stephen,  did  you  ?  " 

'<  O  no,  indeed,  aunt !  1  was  only  thinking  out  things.  I  believe  I  've 
done,  pretty  nearly.  I  guess  I  sha'  n't  go.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  n't 
provoked." 

"  You  're  talking  from  where  you  left  0%  are  n't  you,  Ruthie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so,"  said  Ruth,  laughing.  '^  It  seems  like  talking  right  on, 
—  does  n't  it  ?  —  when  you  speak  suddenly  out  of  a  *  think.'  I  wonder  what 
alone  really  means.  It  does  n't  ever  quite  seem  alone.  Something  thinks 
alongside  always,  or  else  you  could  n't  keep  it  up." 

'^Are  you  making  an  essay  on  metaphysics?  You're  a  queer  litde 
Ruth." 

*'  Am  I  ? "  Ruth  laughed  again.    '<  I  can't  help  it     It  does  answer  back." 

"  And  what  was  the  answer  about  this  time  ?  " 

That  was  how  Ruth  came  to  let  it  out. 

"  About  going  over  to  the  Marchbanks's  to-night.  Don't  say  anything, 
though.  I  thought  they  need  n't  have  asked  me  just  to  play.  And  they 
might  have  asked  somebody  with  me.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  as 
you  said,  if  I  'd  wanted  to ;  but  1  've  made  up  my  mind  I  —  need  n't  I 
mean,  I  knew  right  off  that  1  didnH^^ 

Ruth  did  talk  a  funny  idiom  of  her  own  when  she  came  out  of  one  of  her 
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thinks.  Bat  Mrs.  Holabird  understood.  Mothers  get  to  understand  the 
older  idiom,  just  as  they  do  baby-talk,  —  by  the  same  heart-key.  She  knew 
that  the  "  need  n't "  and  the  "  did  n't "  referred  to  the  "wanting  to." 

**  You  see,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  let  them  begin  with 
me  so." 

**  You  're  a  very  sagacious  little  Ruth,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  affectionately. 
^  And  a  very  generous  one." 

^  No,  indeed ! "  Ruth  exclaimed  at  that  I  believe  I  think  it 's  rather 
nice  to  settle  that  I  can  be  contrary.    I  don't  like  to  be  pat-a-caked." 

She  was  glad,  afterward,  that  Mrs.  Holabird  understood. 

The  next  morning  Elinor  Hadden  and  Leslie  Goldthwaite  walked  over, 
to  ask  the  girls  to  go  down  into  the  wood-hollow  to  get  azaleas. 

Rosamond  and  Ruth  went  Barbara  was  busy :  she  was  more  apt  to  be 
the  busy  one  of  a  morning  than  Rosamond ;  not  because  Rosamond  was 
not  willing,  but  that  when  she  vfcu  at  leisure  she  looked  as  though  she 
always  had  been  and  always  expected  to  be  ;  she  would  have  on  a  cambric 
morning-dress,  and  a  jimpsey  bit  of  an  apron,  and  a  pair  of  little  fancy 
slippers,  —  (there  was  a  secret  about  Rosamond's  slippers ;  she  had  half  a 
dozen  different  ways  of  getting  them  up,  with  braiding,  and  beading,  and 
scraps  of  cloth  and  velvet ;  and  these  tops  would  go  on  to  any  stray  soles 
she  could  get  hold  of^  that  were  more  sole  than  body,  in  a  way  she  only 
knew  of;)  and  she  would  have  the  sitting-room  at  the  last  point  of  morning 
freshness,  —  chairs  and  tables  and  books  in  the  most  charming  relative 
positions,  and  every  little  leaf  and  flower  in  vase  or  basket  just  set  as  if  it 
had  so  peeped  up  itself  among  the  others,  and  all  new-bom  to-day.  So  it 
was  her  gift  to  be  ready  and  to  receive.  Barbara,  if  she  really  might  have 
been  dressed,  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  be  comfortable  in  a  sack  and 
skirt  and  her  "  points,"  —  as  she  called  her  black  prunella  shoes,  that  were 
weak  at  the  heels  and  going  at  the  sides,  and  kept  their  original  character 
only  by  these  embellishments  upon  the  instep,  —  and  to  have  dumped  herself 
down  on  the  broad  lower  stair  in  the  hall,  just  behind  the  green  blinds  of  the 
front  entrance,  with  a  chapter  to  finish  in  some  irresistible  book,  or  a  pair 
of  stockings  to  mend. 

Rosamond  was  only  thankful  when  she  was  behind  the  scenes  and  would 
stay  there,  not  bouncing  into  the  doorway  from  the  dining-room,  with  unex- 
pected little  bobs,  a  cake-bowl  in  one  hand  and  an  egg-beater  in  the  other, 
to  get  what  she  called  "  grabs  of  conversation." 

Of  course  she  did  not  do  this  when  the  Marchbankses  were  there,  or  if 
Miss  Pennington  called ;  but  she  could  not  resist  the  Haddens  and  Leslie 
Goldthwaite ;  besides,  "  they  did  have  to  make  their  own  cake,  and  why 
should  they  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  " 

Rosamond  would  reply  that  "  they  did  have  to  make  their  own  beds,  but 
they  could  not  bring  them  down  stairs  for  parlor  work." 

"  That  was  true,  and  reason  why :  they  just  could  n't ;  if  they  could,  she 
woi|^d  make  up  hers  all  over  die  house,  just  where  there  was  the  most  fun. 
She  hated  pretences,  and  being  fine." 
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Roaamond  met  the  girls  on  &e  piaua  to-day,  when  ahe  M*r  them  coming ; 
ioi  Barbara  was  particularly  awful  at  this  moment,  with  a  skimmer  and  a 
very  red  face,  doing  raspberries  ;  aod  she  made  them  sit  down  there  in  the 
shaker  chairs,  while  she  ran  to  get  her  hat  and  boots,  and  to  call  Ruth ;  and 
the  first  thing  Barbara  saw  of  them  was  from  the  kitchen  window,  *'  slanting 
off"  down  over  the  croquet-grouad  toward  the  big  trees. 


Somebody  overtook  and  joined  them  there,  —  somebody  in  a  dark  gray 
suit  and  bright  buttons. 

"  Why,  that,"  cried  Barbara,  all  to  herself  and  her  uplifted  skimmer, 
looking  after  them,  —  "  that  must  be  the  brother  from  West  Point  the  Ingle- 
sides  expected,  —  that  young  Dakie  Thayne  ! " 

It  was  Dakie  Thayne  ;  who,  after  they  had  all  been  introduced  and  were 
walking  on  comfortably  together,  asked  Ruth  Holabird  if  it  had  not  been 
she  who  had  been  expected  and  wanted  so  badly  last  night  at  Mrs.  March- 
banks's  ? 

Ruth  dropped  a  little  back  as  she  walked  with  him,  at  the  moment,  be- 
hmd  the  others,  along  the  path  between  the  chestnut-trees. 

"  I  don't  think  they  quite  expected  me.  I  told  Adelaide  1  did  not  think  1 
could  come.  1  am  the  youngest,  you  see,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "and  I 
don't  go  out  very  much,  except  with  my  —  cousins." 

"  Your  cousins  ?    1  fancied  you  were  all  sisters." 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  said  Ruth.  "Md  Ihat  is  why  1  always  catch  my 
breath  a  little  before  I  say  '  cousins.'  " 
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**  Could  n't  they  come  f  What  dt  pity  I ''  pursued  this  young  man,  who 
seemed  beat  upon  driving  his  questions  home. 

*'  0,  it  was  n't  an  invitation,  you  know.     It  was  n't  company." 

«  Was  n't  it  ?  " 

The  inflection  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  quite  unintentional ;  Dakie 
Thayne  was  very  polite ;  but  his  eyebrows  went  up  a  little — just  a  line  or 
two  —  as  he  said  it,  the  light  beginning  to  C9me  in  upon  him. 

Dakle  had  been  about  in  the  world  somewhat;  bis  two  years  at  West 
Point  were  not  all  his  experience ;  and  he  knew  what  queer  little  wheels 
weie  turned  scmietimes. 

He  had  just  come  to  Z (I  must  have  a  letter  for  my  nameless  town, 

and  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  alphabet  for  it,  and  picked  up  a  crooked 
stick  at  lastX  and  the  new  grotq>  of  people  he  had  got  among  interested 
him.  He  liked  problems  and  experiments.  They  were  what  he  excelled 
in  at  the  Military  School.    This  was  his  first  furlough ;  and  it  was  since  his 

entrance  at  the  Academy  that  his  brother,  Dr.  Ingleside,  had  come  to  Z ^ 

to  take  the  vacant  practice  of  an  old  physician,  disabled  from  continuing  it 

Dakie  and  Leslie  Goldthwalte  and  Mrs.  Ingleside  were  old  friends ; 
almost  as  old  as  Mrs.  Ingleside  and  the  doctor. 

Ruth  Holabird  had  a  very  young  girl's  romance  of  admiration  for  one 
older,  in  her  feeling  toward  Leslie.  She  had  never  known  any  one  just  like 
her ;  and,  in  truth,  Leslie  was  different,  in  some  things,  from  the  litde  world 
of  girls  about  her.  In  the  '^each  and  all"  of  their  pretty  groupings  and 
pleasant  relations  she  was  like  a  bit  of  fresh,  springing,  delicate  vine  in  a 
bouquet  of  bright,  similarly  beautiful  flowers ;  taking  litde  free  curves  and 
reaches  of  her  own,  just  as  she  had  grown ;  not  tied,  nor  placed,  nor  con- 
strained ;  never  the  central  or  most  brilliant  thing ;  but  somehow  a  kind 
of  life  and  grace  that  helped  and  touched  and  perfected  alL 

There  was  something  very  real  and  individual  about  her;  she  was  no 
''girl  of  the  period,"  made  up  by  the  fashion  of  the  day.  She  would  have 
grown  just  as  a  rose  or  a  violet  would,  the  same  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  the 
century  or  the  third.  They  called  her  ''grandmotherly"  sometimes,  when  a 
certain  quaint  primitiveness  that  was  in  her  showed  itself.  And  yet  she  was 
the  youngest  girl  in  all  that  set,  as  to  simpleness  and  freshness  and  unpre- 
tendingness,  though  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year  now,  which  sounds  — 
did  n't  somebody  say  so  over  my  shoulder? — so  very  old  1  Adelaide  March- 
banks  used  to  say  of  her  that  she  had  "  stayed  fifteen." 

She  looked  real.  Her  bright  hair  was  gathered  up  loosely,  with  some 
graceful  turn  that  showed  its  fine  shining  strands  had  all  been  freshly 
dressed  and  handled,  under  a  wide-meshed  net  that  lay  lightly  around  her 
head ;  it  was  not  packed  and  stuffed  and  matted  and  put  on  like  a  pad  or 
bolster,  from  the  bump  of  benevolence,  all  over  that  and  everything  else 
gentle  and  beautiful,  down  to  the  bend  of  her  neck  ;  and  her  dress  suggested 
always  some  one  simple  idea  which  you  could  trace  through  it,  in  its  har- 
mony, at  a  glance ;  not  complex  and  bewildering  and  fatiguing  with  its  many 
parts  and  folds  and  festoonings  and  the  gamishings  of  every  one  of  these. 
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She  looked  more  as  young  women  used  to  look  before  it  took  a  lady  with 
her  dressmaker  seven  toilsome  days  to  achieve  a  "  short  street  suit,"  and 
the  public  promenades  became  the  problems  that  they  now  are  to  the  inquir- 
ing minds  that  are  forced  to  wonder  who  stops  at  home  and  does  up  all  the 
sewing,  and  where  the  hair  all  comes  from. 

Some  of  the  girls  said,  sometimes,  that  <*  Leslie  Goldthwaite  liked  to  be 
odd ;  she  took  pains  to  be."  .  This  was  not  true ;  she  began  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  —  tlie  fundamental  idea  of  it  —  always,  when  she  had  a  new 
thing ;  but  she  modified  and  curtailed,  —  something  was  sure  to  stop  her 
somewhere ;  and  the  trouble  with  the  new  fashions  is  that  they  never  stop. 
To  use  a  phrase  she  had  picked  up  a  few  years  ago, ''  something  always  got 
crowded  out"  She  had  other  work  to  do,  and  she  must  choose  the  finish- 
ing that  would  take  the  shortest  time ;  or  satin  folds  would  cost  six  dollars 
more,  and  she  wanted  the  money  to  use  differently ;  the  dress  was  never  the 
first  and  the  must  be;  so  it  came  by  natural  development  to  express  herself 
not  the  rampant  mode  ;  and  her  little  ways  of  ^  dodging  the  dressmaker,"  as 
she  called  it,  were  sure  to  be  gracefiil,  as  well  as  adroit  and  decided. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  a  girl  like  Ruth,  just  growing  up  to  questions  that 
had  first  come  to  this  other  girl  of  nineteen  four  years  ago,  that  this  other 
had  so  met  them  one  by  one,  and  decided  tliem  half  unconsciously  as  she 
went  along,  that  now,  for  the  great  puzzle  of  the  '^  outside,"  which  is  getting 
more  and  more  between  us  and  our  real  living,  there  was  this  one  more 
visible,  unobtrusive  answer  put  ready,  and  with  such  a  charm  of  attractive- 
ness, into  the  world. 

Ruth  walked  behind  her  this  morning,  with  Dakie  Thayne,  thinking  how 
*'  achy  "  Elinor  Hadden's  pufis  and  French-blue  bands,  and  bits  of  embroi- 
dery looked,  for  the  stitches  somebody  had  put  into  them,  and  the  weary 
starching  and  ironing  and  perking  out  that  must  be  done  for  them,  beside 
the  simple  hem  and  the  one  narrow  basque  ruffling  of  Leslie's  cambric 
morning  dress,  which  had  its  color  and  its  set-off  in  itself,  in  the  bright 
little  carnations  with  brown  stems  that  figured  it.  It  was  "  trimmed  in  the 
piece  " ;  and  that  was  precisely  what  Leslie  had  said  when  she  chose  it. 
She  *'  dodged  "  a  great  deal  in  the  mere  buying. 

Leslie  and  Ruth  got  together  in  the  wood-hollow,  where  the  little  vines 
and  ferns  began.  Leslie  was  quick  to  spy  the  bits  of  creeping  Mitchella,  and 
the  wee  feathery  fronds  that  hid  away  their  miniature  grace  under  the  feet 
of  their  taller  sisters.  They  were  so  pretty  to  put  in  shells,  and  little 
straight  tube-vases.  Dakie  Thayne  helped  Rose  and  Elinor  to  get  the 
branches  of  white  honeysuckle  that  grew  higher  up. 

Rose  walked  with  the  young  cadet,  the  arms  of  both  filled  with  the  fi^- 
grant-fiowering  stems,  as  they  came  up  homeward  again.  She  was  full  of 
bright,  pleasant  chat.  It  just  suited  her  to  spend  a  morning  so,  as  if  there 
were  no  rooms  to  dust  and  no  tables  to  set,  in  all  the  great  sunshiny  world ; 
but  as  if  dews  freshened  everything,  and  furnishings  *^  came,"  and  she  her- 
self were  clothed  of  the  dawn  and  the  breeze,  like  a  fiower.  She  never 
cared  so  much  for  afternoons,  she  said ;  of  course  one  had  got  through  with 
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the  prose  by  that  time  ;  but  ^  to  go  off  like  a  bird  or  a  bee  right  after  break- 
b&tf  —  that  was  living ;  that  was  the  Irishman's  blessing,  — '  the  top  o'  the 
momin' till  yez ! ' " 

"•  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  lunch  ?  "  she  asked,  with  the  most 
magnificent  intrepidity,  when  she  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  there  would 
be  to  give  them  all  if  they  did,  as  they  came  round  under  the  piazza  base- 
ment, and  up  to  the  front  portico. 

They  thanked  her,  no  ;  they  must  get  home  with  their  flowers ;  and  Mrs. 
Ingleside  expected  Dakie  to  an  early  dinner. 

Upon  which  she  bade  them  good  by,  standing  among  her  great  azalea 
branches,  and  looking  ^awfully  pretty,"  as  Dakie  Tha3Pne  said  afterward, 
precisely  as  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  think  o£ 

The  instant  they  had  fairly  moved  away,  she  turned  and  ran  in,  in  a  hurry 
to  look  after  the  salt-cellars,  and  to  see  that  Katty  hadn't  got  the  t2d>le- 
doth  diagonal  to  the  square  of  the. room  instead  of  paraUel,  or  committed 
any  of  the  other  general-housework  horrors  which  she  detailed  herself  on 
daily  duty  to  prevent 

Barbara  stood  behind  the  blind. 

"  The  audacity  of  that ! "  she  cried,  as  Rosamond  came  in.  "  I  shook 
right  out  of  my  points  when  I  heard  you  !  Old  Mrs.  Lovett  has  been  here, 
and  has  eaten  up  exactly  the  last  slice  of  cake  but  one.  So  that 's  Dakie 
Thayne?" 

**  Yes.    He 's  a  nice  littie  fellow.    Are  n't  these  lovely  flowers  ?" 

"  O  my  gracious  !  that  great  six-foot  cadet !  " 

**  It  does  n't  matter  about  the  feet    He 's  barely  eighteen.    But  he 's  nice, 


ever  so  nice." 


'^  It 's  a  case  of  Outledge,  Leslie,"  Dakie  Thayne  said,  going  down  the 
hill.    "  They  treat  those  girls  —  amphibiously  !  " 

^  Well,"  returned  Leslie,  laughing,  '<  /  ^m  amphibious.  I  live  in  the  town, 
and  I  can  come  out — and  not  die  —  on  the  Hill.  I  like  it.  I  always  thought 
that  kind  of  animal  had  the  nicest  time." 

They  met  Alice  Marchbanks  with  her  cousin  Maud,  comings  up. 

**  We  've  been  to  see  the  Holabirds,"  said  Dakie  Thayne,  right  of£ 

^  I  wonder  why  that  little  Ruth  did  n't  come  last  night  ?  We  really  wanted 
her,"  said  Alice  to  Leslie  Goldthwaite. 

^  For  batrachian  reasons,  I  believe,"  put  in  Dakie,  full  of  fun.  ''  She 
is  n't  quite  amphibious  yet  She  don't  come  out  from  under  water.  That 
is,  she 's  young,  and  does  n't  go  alone.    She  told  me  so." 

You  need  n't  keep  asking  how  we  know  !  Things  that  belong  get 
together.    People  who  tell  a  story  see  round  corners. 

The  next  morning  Maud  Marchbanks  came  over,  and  asked  us  all  to  play 
croquet  and  drink  tea  with  them  that  evening,  with  the  Goldthwaites  and 
the  Haddens. 

"  We  're  growing  very  gay  and  multitudinous,"  she  said  graciously. 

"  The  midshipman 's  got  home,  —  Harry  Goldthwaite,  you  know." 

Ruth  was  glad,  then,  that  mother  knew ;  she  had  the  girls'  pride  in  her 
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own  keeping;  there  was  no  responsibility  of  telling  or  witbbol^g.  But 
she  was  glad  also  that  she  had  not  gone  Uat  night 

When  we  went  up  stairs  at  bedtime,  Rosamond  asked  Barbara  the  old, 
inevitable  question,  — 

"  What  have  you  got  to  wear,  Barb,  to-morrow  night,  —  that 's  ready  ?  " 

And  Barbara  gave,  in  substance,  the  usual  unperturbed  answer,  "Not 
a  dud ! " 

But  Mrs.  Holabiid  kept  a  garnet  and  white  striped  silk  sldrt  on  purpose 
to  lend  to  Barbara.  If  she  had  givtn  it,  there  would  have  been  the  end. 
And  among  us  there  would  generally  be  a  inuslia  waist,  and  perhaps  an 
overskurt  Barbara  said  our  "  overskirts  "  were  skirts  that  were  ovtr  with, 
before  the  new  fiishion  came. 

Barbara  went  to  bed  like  a  chicken,  sure  that  in  the  big  world  to-morrow 
there  would  be  something  that  she  could  pick  up. 

1 1  was  a  miserable  plan,  perhaps ;  but  it  onu  one  of  oar  ways  at  Westover. 
Mn.  A.  D.  T.  Whitn^. 


OUR    MENAGERIE. 
BEAVERS. 


w: 


7HEN  I  was  a  boy  there  was  nothing  I  should  have  liked  so  much  as 
o  travel  with  a  menagerie.  A  circus  would  have  seemed  very  pleas- 
ant ;  and  O,  how  we  all  wished  that  we  could  go  into  the  navy  !  But  a 
menagerie  would  have  been  best  of  alL  Then  we  could  have  travelled  all 
the  time,  and  slept  in  a  tent,  and  tended  the  animals. 

Indeed,  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  boy  who  did  not  think  that  he  would 
like  to  keep  a  menagerie,  except  one.  That  boy's  (ather  actually  kept  one, 
and  the  boy  said  he  had  seen  enough  of  it,  and  it  was  much  better  fun  to  go 
fishing! 
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But  there  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  all  keep  a  menagerie,  and  that  i^ 
OD  paper.  Let  ns  keep  it  in  the  pages  of  "Our  Young  Folks,"  and  have 
pictures  of  animals  instead  of  the  real  ones.  Pictures  will  not  run  awajr, 
and  you  do  not  have  to  feed  them,  and  they  are  really  much  less  trouble 
than  the  creatures  themselves. 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  animals  we  will  put  in  our  paper  menagerie  first ; 
the  most  intelligent.  If  an  animal  is  only  pretty  and  playful,  children  soon 
get  tired  of  it  There  are  rabbits,  for  instance  ;  1  used  to  keep  rabbits,  but 
the;  only  know  how  to  sleep  and  eat  and  hop  about  %  little,  and  let  you  take 
them  up  by  the  ears.  It  is  only  very  young  nbbits  that  play  much.  But 
when  an  animal  is  ingenious  and  skilfiil,  and  seems  to  think  and  act  as 
i.  nuu)  would  do,  then  you  like  to  watch  it,  and  do  not  get  tired  of  it  For 
instance,  there  is  the  beaver.  If  you  could  only  see  the  beaver  build  its 
dam  t  But  that  is  not  easy  to  see.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  build  at 
night,  so  that  even  the  hunter  can  hardly  watch  them.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  though  beaveia  used  to  be  common  all  over  the  country,  you  can  now 
hardly  find  them  except  in  Michigan  or  Canada,  or  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 

It  is  strange  that  the  beavers  should  hare  been  driven  away  so  fast,  be- 
cause their  cousin,  the  musquash,  does  not  seem  to  be  driven  away  at  all. 
He  is  shot  and  speared  and  trapped,  aud  still  you  can  hardly  go  skating  in 
winter  without  seeing  some  of  his  houses.  And  though  he  is  sometimes 
cdled  musk-rat,  he  ought  to  be  called  muak-beaver,  because  he  is  really  a 
beaver,  and  no  rat  at  alL  And  if  you  want  to  know  about  the  beaver,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  musquash.  His  house 
is  very  much  like  the  beaver's  house,  only  smaller,  and  he  can  do  almost 
everything  that  his  cousin  does,  except  make  dams  and  canals.  And  even 
the  beaver  does  not  build  those,  except  when  they  are  really  needed,  as  I 
shall  show. 

A  beaver  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  a  musquash  ;  indeed,  some- 
timei  he  is  as  heavy  as  a  Stout  boy,  weighing  seventy  or  eighty  pounds. 
[Jis  tail  is  flattened,  like  that  of  the 
musquash,  only  much  more  so,  and 
the  edges  are  horizontal  instead  of 
verticaL    It  was  once  thought  that  he  I 
used  this  broad  flat  tail  as  a  spade  or  { 
trowel,  but  this  is  not  now  generally 
believed.     At  any  rate,  the  bdl  is  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  animal,  it  is 

so  long  and  large  and  covered  with  rough  scales  instead  of  fur,  as  this  en- 
graving shows.  The  beaver  sculls  his  way  with  it  in  the  water,  as  you  can 
scull  a  boat  by  one  oar  in  the  stem.  And  he  supports  himself  by  it  when 
he  rears  on  bis  hind  legs  to  cut  down  a  tree.  I  suspect  a  beaver  who  had 
k>st  his  tail  would  find  it  hard  to  get  a  living. 

I  said  that  the  beaver  does  not  always  build  dams.  That  is  one  thing 
irtiicb  shows  his  intelligence.    If  he  lives  beside  a  lake,  with  plenty  of  water. 
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why  should  he  need  a  dam  ?  In  such  a  case  he  has  a  hole  In  the  bank,  and 
a  hut  in  front  of  it,  and  keeps  house  just  as  a  musquash  would.  But  if  he  has 
to  Iwe  by  a  stream  where  there  Is  not  water  enough  to  surround  his  hut,  he 
then  goes  to  work,  just  as  a  man  would,  to  make  an  artificial  pond  by  means 

In  the  first  phcc  he  and  his  family  cot  down  small  trees,  and  then  divide 
them  into  shorter  lengths,  such  as  they  can  carry  in  their  mouths.     Some- 


times the  trees  are  as  much  as  two  feet  thick.    They  are  really  cut,  as 
this  picture  shows,  not  merely  nibbled  or  hacked.    The  beaver's  front  teeth 
are  shaped  like  chisels,  and  his  work  looks  as  if  done  with  a  chisel,  in  long 
cuts.    It  is  smoother  than  boy's  hatchet-cutting  is  apt  to  be,  and  looks  at  a 
distance  as  if  done  with  an  axe. 
Many  specimens  of  these  cut- 
tings are  now  preserved  in  mu- 
seums, and  they  are  very  curious. 
Then  the  beaver  drags  these 
'    cuttings  to  the  place  where  he 
:  is  to  build  his  dam.    He  brings 
branches  in  his  mouth,  and  push- 
■_  es  earth  with  his  paws,  and  rolls 
'  stones  along,  and  sometimes  has 
;.  been  seen  swimming  with  hay 
.  and  brush  upon  his  head ;  all  to 
'  be  [nted  together  and  made  into 
a  dam.  At  fi^t  the  dam  is  rough 
and  loose,  like  the  mound  of  a  musquash.     But  when  once  made  it  lasts 
for  years  and  even  centuries,  and  the  beavers  keep  constantly  at  work  on  it, 
smoothing  it  and  pressing  it  down  and  stopping  all  the  gaps,  so  that  at 
last  it  is  a  solid  dam,  that  will  bear  the  weight  of  many  men.    These  old 
dams  are  neatly  finished  with  earth-work  on  the  upper  side  and  with  rough 
stick-work  on  the  lower  side,  and  gradually  they  are  ovei^jrown  with  grass 
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and  boshes,  and  look  as  if  they  were  natural  banks.  A  millwright  in  Michi- 
gan told  me  that  the  beaver-dams  were  as  solid  as  any  that  he  could  ouild, 
and  that  he  built  his  upon  Just  the  same  plan,  — Ming  the  stream  with 
boDghs,  and  gradually  iveasing  these  down  with  stones  and  gravel  and  logs. 


Tlie  best  book  about  the  beaver  is  that  by  Morgao,"  and  he  gives  engrav- 
ings, from  photographs,  of  some  of  the  lai^st  dams.  There  is^ne,  for 
instance,  at  what  is  now  called  Grass  Lake,  which  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long  and  six  feet  high ;  and  in  the  region  where  this  was  found,  near 
Lake  Superior,  there  were  sixty-three  dams  within  a  district  seven  miles 
iqoare.  These  dams  varied  fix>m  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
some  of  the  ponds  caused  by  them  covered  sixty  acres. 

The  beavers  keep  these  dams  constantly  in  repair,  and  may  sometimes  l>e 
seen  by  night  at  work  on  them,  when  the  trappers  have  made  holes  in  them. 
There  are  sometimes  several  dams  on  the  same  stream,  one  below  another, 
50  that  the  water  of  each  flows  back  nearly  to  the  foot  of  that  above.  Some- 
times  they  seem  to  protect  a  large  dam  by  a  smaller  one  below,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  from  below  may  resist  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  principal  dam.  In  one  case  seven  dams  were  found  on  the  same  stream 
within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  as  represented  on  the  next 
page- 

The  beavers  do  not  hew  down  trees  merely  to  make  dams,  but  also  to  cut 
np  the  small  branches  and  pile  them  near  their  lodges  for  winter  food.  And 
they  need  so  many  for  these  purposes,  that  a  single  surveying  party  in 
Northern  Michigan  heard  nineteen  trees  fall  round  them,  all  cut  by  beavers, 
in  a  single  night.  Of  course  these  great  dams  change  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  country ;  the  trees  die,  being  surrounded  by  water;  the  firm  ground  is 
tnined  into  a  wet  meadow ;  and  you  see  the  traces  of  the  beavers'  work  for 
hnndreds  of  years.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not 
some  village  or  county  or  lake  named  after  the  beavers. 

Vf^  iBd  WoikL     B/  Lcwii  K.  MoifiiL     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
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But  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  dams  made  by  beavers  show  so  mudi 
thought  or  ingenuity  as  their  canals.  It  is  much  easier  and  safer  for  them 
to  carry,  their  food  and  building  material  by  water  than  by  land.  So  some- 
times they  cut  a  canal  across  the  bend  of  a  stream  to  shorten  the  distance. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  is  cut  through  the  mud  until  they  reach  firm  ground  for 
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tbeir  burrows.     These  canals  are  usually  about  three  feet  nride  and  three 
deep,  and  they  are  sometimes  five  btindred  feet  long.    Any  engineer  will  tell 


jDn  that  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity  to  decdde  where  to  lay 
oat  such  a  canal  as  that,  and  then  to  cut  it  regularly,  so  that  the  water  shall 
flow  smoothly  through.  And  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is,  that  they 
know  how  to  combine  the  principles  of  the  canal  and  the  dam,  so  that  when 
diey  come  to  an  obstruction,  such  as  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  their  stream,  they 
immediately  make  a  dam  to  secure  the  necessary  fiow  of  water.  Successive 
generations  evidently  work  for  many  years  upon  these  canals,  and  I  can 
hardly  think  of  anything  else,  done  by  an  animal,  that  shows  so  much  con- 
trivance. 

The  house  or  lodge  is  always  E 
separate  from  the  dam,  and  it  r 
looks  like  that  of  the  musquash,  t 
only   that    it    is    much    larger, 
and  built  of  stronger  materials.  ' 
Sometimes  a  cord  of  wood   is 
nsed    in    building    one    house.  I 
There  is  an  entrance  under  water  I 
like  that  of  the  musquash,  and  I 
sometimes  two.      These    open-  I 
ings  are  very  neatly  made.    The  \ 
bwvers  drag  their  branches  and  | 
pieces  of  bark  into  the  wa 
and  then  take  them  into  the  din-  ' 
ing-room  by  the  hidden  entrance.    Indeed,  I  believe  the  house  is  all  dining- 
room,  but  it  is  always  very  neatly  swept 

There  are  not  often  more  than  eight  or  ten  beavers,  old  and  young,  in  a 
^i^e  house.     Keante,  an  old  traveller,  once  found  thirty-seven  under  a 
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■ingle  roof.  But  I  anppoae  that  was  a  kind  of "  tenement-hoose  "  with  kt- 
eral  &inilies.  Besides  the  houses,  they  like  to  have  burrows  in  the  banks, 
and  spend  part  of  their  time  in  each.  The  young  beavers  live  at  home  for 
about  two  years  before  they  go  to  housekeeping  for  themselves.  T^ey  are 
queer  little  things,  and  their  cry  is  like  that  of  a  young  child.  Mr.  Morgan 
once  saw  a  little  beaver  in  an  Indian's  house,  and  it  was  lapping  milk  out 
of  a  saucer,  like  a  kitten,  and  an  Indian  baby  was  pulling  its  iiir.  Then  there 
was  a  little  cry,  and  Mr.  Morgan  thought  it  was  the  Indian  baby,  till  he  found 
it  was  the  baby  beaver. 

You  know  that  the  beaver  is  amphibious.  I  once  heard  of  a  showman 
who  defined  an  amphibious  animal  as  "  one  that  can't  live  on  land  and  dies 
in  the  water."  It  was  a  droll  definition,  but  there  was  some  truth  in  it 
At  least,  an  amphibious  animal  will  die  if  you  keep  it  under  water  altogether. 
The  beaver  can  only  live  without  air  about  fifteen  minutes.  And  yet  he 
travels  long  distances  under  the  ice  In  winter.  Can  you  tell  how  he  manages 
to  do  that  ?  If  you  had  observed  the  habits  of  the  musquash  very  carefully 
you  would  know,  for  they  both  do  it  in  the  same  way.     I  will  tell  you. 

When  the  marshes  where  musquashes  live  are  first  frozen  over,  and  the 
ice  is  thin  and  transparent,  if  you  go  and  strike  hard  on  one  of  their  houses, 
you  may,  perhaps,  see  the  whole  family  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
away.  They  do  not  like  that  rude  knocking  at  the  door.  Then,  if  you  follow 
one,  you  may  see  him  come  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  ice  to  breathe. 
Then  he  will  breathe  out  the  air  itom  his  Itmgs.  It  makes  a  bubble  against 
the  ice,  and  in  a  little  while  becomes  pure  again.  Then  he  breathes  it  in, 
and  dives  again,  and  swims  till  he  has  to  come  up  once  more.  I  have  never 
seen  this ;  but  this  is  what  the  trappers  describe,  and  they  say  that  the 
mink  and  otter  and  beaver  travel  under  the  ice  in  the  same  way. 


Beavers  feed  on  roots,  bark,  wood,  leaves,  and  berries.  They  breed  in  the 
spring  and  have  from  two  to  four  young  ones  in  a  Utter.  They  are  caught 
in  steel  traps,  which  are  usually  set  under  water  near  their  haunts.  The 
traps  are  not  baited,  but  nibbed  with  some  odor  or  essence  of  which  the 
animals  are  fond.    Not  lo  many  beavers  are  trapped  now  as  formerly, 
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because  they  now  liye  in  remoter  places,  and  because  their  fur  is  rather  less 
used.  The. Hudson's  Bay  Company  alone  has  sometimes  sent  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  beavers'  skins  to  England  in  a  single  year. 

It  has  always  been  an  interesting  question  for  naturalists,  how  the  beaver 
learns  to  buikL  Does  he  learn  it  by  observing  his  parents,  or  would  he 
know  how  to  do  it  if  he  were  brought  up  alone  ? 

Bufibn,  a  great  naturalist,  thought  that  it  was  all  learned  by  observation. 
So  Cuvier,  another  great  naturalist,  took  a  very  young  beaver  and  brought 
him  up  by  hand,  apart  from  all  his  kind.  He  was  fed  with  branches  of  wil- 
low. He  ate  the  bark,  then  cut  the  branches  in  pieces  and  piled  them  up 
in  the  comer  of  the  cage.  Then  they  gave  him  earth,  straw,  and  other 
branches.  They  saw  him  form  the  earth  into  lumps  with  his  fore  feet. 
Then  he  pushed  these  lumps  together  with  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  piled 
them  with  the  straw  and  branches  into  a  solid  mass.  This  shows  that  an 
instinct  taught  the  little  beaver  to  build,  even  without  any  other  beaver  to 
set  the  example. 
Now  there  are  several  remarkable  things  about  the  instinct  of  beavers. 
First,  the  way  they  act  together,  in  so  large  a  family.  Most  quadrupeds 
act  singly  or  in  pairs. 

Then  the  way  they  use  their  judgment  in  their  own  af!airs.  This  is  what 
makes  it  so  hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  what  we  call  instinct  and 
what  we  call  reason.  Animals  like  beavers  seem  really  to  think  and  decide, 
for  instance,  whether  they  need  a  dam,  instead  of  going  on  blindly  and  build- 
ing one  whether  they  need  it  or  not  If  the  water  is  already  wide  and  deep 
enough  they  save  themselves  the  trouble,  and  live  comfortably  in  their 
houses,  like  musquashes. 

Then,  again,  when  they  are  placed  in  wholly  new  positions,  they  are  said 
to  change  their  habits  altogether.  When  very  hard  pressed,  they  not  only 
do  without  a  dam,  but  they  do  without  a  house,  and  they  live  almost  alone. 
On  the  river  Elbe,  in  Europe,  they  have  ceased  to  build  houses  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  live  in  holes  in  the  cliffs  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  where  they  are  still  found,  they  make  holes  in 
the  dikes  which  keep  the  river  from  overflowing.  So  they  cannot  be  hunted 
without  destroying  the  dikes. 

This  I  learned  from  a  very  interesting  French  book  by  Ernest  Menault. 
It  has  just  been  published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  under  the  name 
**  Intelligence  of  Animals." 

The  same  writer  tells  a  story  of  a  young  beaver  in  a  cage  at  Paris,  and 
describes  the  skill  he  showed  in  sheltering  himself  against  the  cold  and 
snow.  It  snowed  very  hard,  one  night,  and  the  littie  beaver  looked  round 
for  shelter.  He  had  only  some  boughs  that  he  had  been  gnawing.  In  the 
morning  they  found  these  boughs  piled  against  the  side  of  the  cage,  and 
some  of  them  woven  in  and  out,  as  a  basket-maker  would  have  done.  A 
few  carrots  and  apples  that  the  beaver  had  were  used  in  filling  up  the  gaps, 
and  then  the  snow  was  also  piled  up,  making  a  solid  wall,  that  protected  the 
cage  very  well. 
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Now  if  a  poor  little  child,  shut  up  in  a  cage,  had  done  all  this,  it  would 
have  been  thought  to  show  ingenuity  and  sense.  And  when  dumb  animals 
do  such  things  it  certainly  shows  them  to  have  an  intelligence  more  like 
ours  than  we  sometynes  imagine.  You  know  they  say  of  a  very  industrious 
person,  "  he  works  like  a  beaver."    I  think  we  might  say  ''  as  ingenious  as  a 


beaver,"  also. 


T.  W,  HigjginsaH. 


SNOW. 

FOR    F.    C. 

LOOK  up  in  the  sky,  my  darling, 
And  see  the  snow  come  down 
On  the  north-wind's  breath,  a  wandering  wreath, 
To  cover  the  hillsides  brown. 

Look  up  in  the  sky,  my  darling, 

And  see  the  glittering  whirl 
Of  eddying  flakes  the  wild  wind  rakes 

In  drifts  that  topple  and  ctu-L 

White  is  the  air  above  us. 

And  white  the  earth  below, 
For  the  azure  skies,  like  thy  sweet  eyes, 

Are  sealed  with  lids  of  snow. 

Silent  as  £ury  footsteps 

Its  light  feet  tread  the  air; 
With  a  thrilling  kiss  of  slumberous  bliss 

It  lulls  the  wanderer's  care. 

The  flowers  lie  shut  and  sleeping 

Under  its  spotless  fleece ; 
Cold  is  the  storm,  but  its  drifts  are  warm. 

And  the  blossoms  rest  in  peace. 

Shut  thy  blue  eyes,  my  darling. 

Safe  in  thy  little  bed ; 
My  heart  is  old  and  stormy  and  cold 

But  it  warms  thy  &ir  young  head. 

Ras€  Terry. 
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BURTON  AND  THE  BABY. 

AN  August  morning,  —  cool  and  clear  as  August  mornings  in  Minnesota* 
are  almost  sure  to  be,  —  the  sun  shining  out  over  the  tittle  settlement, 
and  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Shetek,  and  gilding  the  dark  pines  on  the  north- 
ern shore.  Only  five  o'clock,  but  the  people  are  all  astir,  for  harvesting 
has  just  begun,  and  the  great  fields  of  wheat  and  com  must  be  gathered  in 
by  fewer  hands  than  last  year.  It  was  war-time,  — 1862, — and  the  first  bat- 
tte  of  Bull  Run  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one ;  and  sitting  on  the 
doorstep,  little  Burton  Estiick  spelled  out  the  account  of  it  in  the  weekly 
paper,  which  had  come  in  only  yesterday,  while  the  baby  pattered  about 
with  his  small  bare  feet,  and  talked  in  an  unknown  tongue  about  every- 
tiiing. 

Burton's  fiither  was  a  private  in  one  of  the  Western  regiments,  and  had  left 
his  wife  and  two  children  in  a  neighbor's  charge,  till  his  two  years  of  army 
life  should  be  over.  Burton,  though  but  just  nine  years  old,  was  learning 
in  good  earnest  to  be  a  burner's  boy.  For  two  years  he  had  Uved  with  his 
mother  in  this  lonely  country,  half  a  dozen  &milies  having  left  Mankato, 
some  seventy  miles  east,  and  setded  on  the  prairie  back  of  Lake  Shetek. 

The  Sioux,  Chippewas,  and  Winnebagoes  still  roamed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Minnesota,  and  no  one  thought  of  fearing  them,  as  all  professed  the 
friendtiest  feelings  toward  the  whites.  Now  and  then  the  Sioux  and  Qiippe- 
was,  who  have  always  been  deadly  enemies,  went  on  the  war-path  against 
each  other,  and  Burton  had  seen  some  Chippewa  scalps  brought  in  by  a 
neighboring  band  of  Sioux,  some  of  whom  came  ofteA  to  the  house  to  beg 
ibr  provisions. 

So  this  morning,  as  his  mother  took  the  milking-pail,  and  went  out  toward 
the  barn,  where  the  cows  stood  lowing,  he  picked  up  his  Utde  brother  and 
fidbwed  her  slowly,  thinking  of  the  great  battle,  and  wondering  if  his  father 
would  be  in  any,  and  how  it  must  seem  to  hear  the  bullets  whizzing  around 
one's  head.  Looking  up  as  he  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  he  saw  some 
twenty  Indians  riding  towards  the  next  house,  hardly  a  stone's-throw  away, 
and  he  went  on,  meaning  to  ask  if  they  were  going  out  against  the  Qiippe- 
was.  WiUie  stopped  him  a  moment  to  ask  for  a  bright  flower  growing  near 
tbe  fence ;  as  Burton  stooped  to  pick  it,  he  heard  two  shots  fired  in  quick 
succession,  and  then  a  terrible  yell, — and  Mr.  Hurd,  who  had  been  standing 
near  the  door  with  his  baby  in  his  arms,  fell  dead.  At  the  same  moment 
his  mother,  with  white,  scared  £ace,  pulled  him  away  by  the  hand. 
"Run  into  the  brush,"  she  whispered,  "  or  the  Indians  will  kill  us  all." 
As  she  spoke  she  caught  tittle  Willie,  and  ran  down  the  road  toward  the 
thick  brush,  but  was  stopped  half-way  by  two  Indian  women,  who  rose  up 
suddenly  from  behind  a  log  where  they  were  crouching.  As  Mrs.  Esttick 
tore  herself  away  from  them,  they  ran  toward  the  house  screaming  that  a 
woman  was  escaping.    Two  of  the  Indians  fired ;  one  baU  glancing  fix>m 
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Burton's  shoulder,  made  only  a  de«p  cut ;  the  other  strikuig  Mrs.  Estlicb's 
ankle,  crushed  the  bone.  She  fell,  but  in  a  moment  was  up  again,  and,  lean- 
ing on  Burton,  pulled  herself  painfully  along.  The  Indians,  more  anxious 
to  plunder  than  to  kill,  turned  again  to  the  house,  telling  Mrs.  Hurd  that  if 
'she  would  give  no  alarm,  she  might  go  with  her  children  by  the  trail  they 
pointed  out,  leading  eastward  over  the  prairie  to  New  Ulni.  As  Mrs.  Est- 
lick  looked  back  a  moment,  she  saw  her  hurrying  toward  the  trail,  and  bad 
she  dared  to  leave  the  brush  would  have  followed. 

For  a  mile  she  dragged  herself  on,  the  agony  &om  her  wounded  foot 
growing  greater  every  moment    Then  she  sank  down  with  a  groan. 

"  It 's  no  use,  Burton.  I  may  crawl  along  on  my  hands  and  knees,  but 
that  is  the  only  way  1  can  go,  and  you  must  leave  me.  Take  little  Willie, 
and  follow  the  trail  to  Mankato.  Cany  him  all  you  can,  and  perhaps  you 
may  get  in  alive.    You  won't  leave  him  on  the  road  to  die,  Burton  ?  " 


"  No,  mother,"  Burton  said,  looking  into  her  eyes,  in  which  were  no  tears  j 
—  both  of  them  were  past  crying.  "  He  sha'  n't  die  unless  I  do,  and  1  '11  try 
and  send  somebody  back  for  you." 

"Kiss  me,  and  then  go  on  as  fast  as  you  can  with  Willie"!  and  for  a 
moment  she  held  the  children  tightly  to  her  heart    Then  she  fell  back  and 
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covered  her  eyes,  and  Burton,  with  Willie  in  his  arms,  walked  swiftly  on 
through  the  tall  brush,  starting  at  every  sotmd,  and  crouching  low,  as  a 
crackling  in  the  bushes  made  him  think  the  Indians  might  be  following 
them.  Little  Willie,  hardly  two  years  old,  knew  no  reason  for  fear,  and 
perfectly  happy  in  being  with  Burton,  would  have  talked  and  played  all  the 
way,  had  not  Burton  told  him  he  must  keep  still,  because  there  was  some- 
thing dreadful  that  might  come  through  the  bushes  after  him.  Even  then 
he  could  hardly  understand  it,  and  put  up  a  pitiful,  grieved  little  lip  at  the 
idea  that  Burton  was  frightening  him.  Soon  he  setded  down  contentedly 
and  went  to  sleep,  and  Burton,  who  found  he  could  not  carry  his  heavy  little 
body  any  £uther  without  resting,  went  aside  into  the  thickest  brush  he  could 
find,  and  laid  him  in  some  soft  high  grass.  Here  was  a  wild  plum-tree, 
and  he  filled  his  pockets  and  handkerchief  with  the  fruit,  knowing  that  soon 
he  should  be  upon  the  open  prairie,  where  there  would  be  small  prospect  of 
finding  any  food. 

Then  he  waked  Willie,  not  daring  to  stay  here  longer,  and,  too  tired  to 
cany  him,  led  him  slowly,  for  the  little  feet  could  not  travel  more  than  a 
mile  an  hour.  So  they  went  on  through  the  long  afternoon,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  rest,  till  at  last,  almost  at  sunset,  they  came  out  on  the  open 
prairie.  Willie,  who  had  thought  for  an  hour  or  two  that  he  was  going 
home,  began  to  cry,  when  he  saw  only  the  red  sky  and  waving  grass  before 
him.  For  another  mile  Burton  coaxed  him  along,  by  running  before  him  a 
litde  way  and  saying,  ^  Now,  Willie,  see  if  you  can  catch  me."  Then  the 
weary  litde  feet  could  go  no  fiirther,  and  Burton  sat  down  by  him  on  a 
sand-knoll,  determined  to  watch  all  night ;  but,  too  exhausted  to  keep  awake, 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  Dawn  awaked  him,  and  he  roused  Willie  and  started 
on,  frightened  at  having  lost  so  much  time. 

This  day's  journey  was  a  hard  one.  The  want  of  proper  food  began  to  tell 
on  both  children,  most  of  all  on  Burton,  who,  when  the  second  night  came, 
lay  down  at  once,  too  weary  to  think  even  of  watching.  Willie  cried  pid- 
fiilly  for  his  supper,  and  could  not  be  comforted  by  the  promise  of  something 
"*  UHnorrow  "  ;  but  he  slept  quietly  all  night  So  the  third  day  came  and 
passed.  Burton  finding  only  a  few  wild  plums ;  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth, 
on  which  they  came  to  a  deserted  house  and  a  cornfield.  Everything  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Indians ;  but,  searching  carefully,  part  of  a  spoiled 
ham  was  found,  and  the  two  children  ate  heartily  of  this,  saving  the  remain- 
der for  future  use.  This,  with  wild  plums  and  raw  green  com,  was  their 
only  food,  till  late  on  the  eleventh  day,  when  Burton,  carrying  the  baby 
brother,  who  was  now  too  weak  to  walk,  entered  Mankato,  where  fugitives 
from  all  directions  had  come' in. 

Here  every  house  was  thrown  open,  and  the  two  children  were  soon  cared 
for.  When  he  had  seen  Willie  drink  a  glass  of  milk  and  lie  down  in  a  com- 
fortable bed.  Burton  asked  for  some  crackers  and  a  bag  to  put  them  in. 

"What  do  you  want  of  crackers?''  asked  the  lady  who  had  taken  the 
children  into  her  house. 

"  To  eat  on  the  road.    I  am  going  back  to  look  for  mother." 
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'*  But,  my  dear  child,  you  cannot  find  her  I  If  she  is  alive  at  all,  some 
of  the  wagons  have  picked  her  up  and  brought  her  in.  She  may  be  here  in 
town." 

*^  Then  I  will  look  here  first,"  said  Burton.  As  he  insisted,  Mrs.  H.utch- 
inson  went  with  him  through  the  town,  asking  one  after  another  if  they 
knew  whether  any  of  the  people  at  Lake  Shetek  had  been  saved.  At  last, 
as  they  were  passing  one  house.  Burton  saw  their  old  neighbor,  Mrs.  Hurd, 
at  the  window,  and  running  in  he  found  his  mother,  too  weak  from  pain 
and  starvation  to  speak,  and  sorrowing  for  the  children  whom  she  supposed 
to  be  dead.  Little  Willie  was  brought  to  her  at  once,  and  the  thankful 
mother  scarcely  thought  of  her  past  sufiering,  as  she  held  the  two  dose  to 
her  again.  There  were  few  questions  that  nighty  but  the  next  day  Mrs. 
Estlick  told  Burton  how  she  had  crawled  along  for  three  days,  till  found 
by  the  mail-carrier,  who  in  his  little  wagon  had  turned  back  from  Lake 
Shetek,  having  heard  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path  against  all 
whites.  He  had  given  her  a  seat,  and  driven  on  night  and  day  till  they 
reached  Mankato,  where  she  had  been  for  a  day  or  two,  unable  to  move,  but 
sending  out  to  inqmre  of  every  party  of  fiigitives  if  her  children  had  been 
seen. 

For  a  fortnight  the  terrible  massacre  lasted.  The  people  of  the  State, 
trusting  in  the  firiendship  of  the  Indians,  had  been  totally  unprepared  for 
such  an  outbreak,  and  the  Indians  themselves,  who  had  been  assured  by 
|ialf-breeds  that  the  white  people  were  too  busy  fighting  each  other  to  pay 
any  attention  to  them,  expected  fiilly  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  State, 
and  bum  and  murder  where  they  would.  Terrible  wrongs  had  been  done 
them,  and  they  avenged  them  even  more  terribly.  Two  hundred  miles  of 
beautifiil  country  were  made  desolate.  Hundreds  died  by  savage  hands, 
while  hundreds  more  were  taken  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death,  which 
lasted  till  late  in  the  fall,  when  they  were  rescued  by  General  Sibley's  com- 
mand. Long  before  this  Mrs.  Estlick  had  left  Minnesota  izx  behind.  But 
even  now,  at  times,  in  her  quiet  New  England  home,  a  shudder  creeps 
over  her,  as  she  recalls  that  August  morning  eight  years  ago,  and  rensem- 
bers  the  weary  way  over  which  Burton  carried  the  baby. 

Burton  is  a  real  boy,  for  this  is  no  ''  make-believe  "  story,  as  you  may 
think.  In  the  history  of  his  native  State,  and  the  long  chapters  on  the 
Sioux  massacre  of  1862,  you  will  find  his  name,  and  a  hint  of  all  I  have  told 
you  here. 

Hikn  C  Weeks. 
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MR.    CLARENCE    AT    THE    CAPITAL. 

AMONG  the  distinguished  figures  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one 
pleasant  forenoon  last  winter,  were  two  that  you,  my  dear  Young  Folks, 
would  have  looked  at  twice. 

Yoa  would  have  noticed  that  one  was  a  very  young  gentleman  with  a  won- 
derfully easy  air  of  self-possession.  His  boots  (I  must  begin  somewhere  if  I 
am  going  to  describe  him,  and  why  not  at  the  foundation  ?)  were  so  brightly 
polished  that  you  might  have  seen  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  reflected  in 
them.  His  slim  legs  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  extraordinarily  tight-fitting 
plaid  pantaloons,  the  maker  of  which  appeared  to  have  saved  all  he  could 
of  his  material  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  outside  seams,  or  welts ;  and  then 
to  have  been  so  highly  pleased  with  his  work,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  show  as  much  of  it  as  possible  when  he  cut  the  coat  This  was 
almost  painfully  short  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  originally  designed  to 
have  no  skirts  at  all,  but  that,  on  reflection,  skirts  of  the  briefest  dimensions 
had  been  given  it,  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  a  pair  of  side-pockets. 
In  those  the  wearer  carried  his  hands ;  and  out  of  one  of  them  a  little  cane 
stuck  up  behind,  at  about  the  angle  of  a  plough-handle. 

This  distinguished  figure  was  accompanied  by  three  dogs,  —  two  of  which, 
however,  were  only  prints  in  red  ink  on  the  comers  of  his  dickey,  but  so 
very  lifelike  that  they  seemed  to  be  leaping  simultaneously,  firom  a  wall 
of  coat-coUar  on  each  side,  into  the  cavern  of  his  mouth.  One  could  hardly 
help  looking  to  see  what  game  had  darted  before  them  into  that  dexl. 

The  third  was  a  real  dog,  —  if  it  was  n't  a  little  bundle  of  white  wool  on 
four  feet  trotting  at  the  young  gendeman's  heels.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
other  distinguished  figure  at  which  I  said  you  would  have  looked  twice. 

The  two  were  moving  in  the  crowd  slowly  down  the  avenue,  when  the 
young  gentleman  seemed  suddenly  to  perceive,  in  the  crowd  coming  up,  an 
object  to  be  avoided.  He  turned  aside  fi'om  the  throng,  stepped  from  the 
curbstone,  stooped  veiy  low,  bending  one  knee  (until  you  would  have  trem- 
bled for  his  tight  trousers),  and  looked  through  the  crook  of  his  arm  at  the 
litde  bundle  of  wooL 

*'  Spring,  sir  ! "  said  the  young  gentleman. 

And  the  bundle,  winking  a  pair  of  small  bright  eyes  behind  comical  shaggy 
eyebrows,  sprang  up  into  the  crook  with  an  agility  that  seemed  decisively 
to  settle  the  question  of  dog  or  no  dog,  if  the  eyes  did  not  There  he  lodged, 
and,  the  arm  tightening  about  his  body,  he  was  carried  over  the  mud  to 
the  street-car  track,  beside  which  the  young  gentleman  stood  carelessly, 
as  if  waiting  for  a  car. 

Immediately  a  tall,  awkward  boy,  in  a  dreadfully  new-looking  suit  of  stiff 
black  clothes,  and  a  dreadfully  uncomfortable-looking  necktie  and  shirt- 
collar  (which  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  eyes  bulging  out  so  and 
his  cheeks  being  so  red),  made  long  strides  after  him,  calling  out,  "  I  thought 
'twas  you !  —  hullo  I "  . 
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The  young  gentleman  appeared  deeply  interested  j«st  then  in  the  puWic 
buildings  of  the  city.  First,  he  glanced  up  the  long,  spacious  avenue,  — 
ruled  by  the  iron  rails  of  a  double  car-track,  bordered  by  trees,  and  thronged 
by  carriages  and  pedestrians,  —  till  his  eyes  took  in  the  gray  granite  of  the 
immense  Treasury  buildii^,  throwing  its  pillared  south  front  across  the 
end  of  the  vista.  Then,  as  the  tall  youth  edged  around  on  that  side,  he 
turned,  and  gaied  long  and  admiringly  at  that  white  wonder,  the  Capitol,  — 
its  many-windowed  marble  walls  rising  above  the  trees,  and  its  superb 
dome  soaring  iar  away  in  the  sunlight,  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue. 

"  Say  1  don't  ye  know  a  fellah  ? "  and  with  a  low  chuckle  the  awkward 
youth  gave  the  gay  young  gentleman  a  little  dig  in  the  ribs  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

Thereupon  the  young  gentleman  came  down  at  once  from  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  turned  square  about,  held  up  the  little  dog,  and  thrust  him, 
snarling  and  yelping  fiiriously,  into  the  red  foce  and  bulging  eyes  of  the  tall 


boy,  who  shrieked  "Git  eoutl"  and  leaped  backwards  so  abruptly  that 
he  lost  his  hat  in  the  gutter,  and  barely  escaped  tumbling  after  it 

"  I  say !  that 's  dangerous  ! "  picking  up  his  hat,  —  eyes  more  protuberant 
and  face  redder  than  ever, 

"You  will  always  find  it  dangerous  to  come  up  unawares  behind  strangen, 
and  poke  'em  in  the  ribs  that  way,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  and  returned 
to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

"  Strangers  I  ain't  you  Clarence  ? "  aaid  the  tall  boy,  soaping  the  mud 
from  his  hat  with  his  knife-Uade. 
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*•!  am  Mr,  Clarence  Fitz  Adam.  Stop  your  noise,  Muff!"  And  Mr. 
Clarence  (for  it  was  indeed  he  with  his  dog,  and  now  we  know  why  we  looked 
twice  at  them)  cuffed  the  animal's  ears  softly,  as  he  tucked  him  back  under 
his  arm. 

"  I  *m  Young  Frograore  ;  I  live  in  the  same  house  with  you  ;  don't  you 
remember  ?  "  And  the  tall  boy,  snapping  his  blade,  returned  the  hat  to  his 
bead  and  the  knife  to  his  trousers  pocket 

**  Frogmore  ?  Young  Frogmore  ?  Then  who,  may  I  ask," — Mr.  Clarence 
looked  at  him  quizzingly,  —  "  is  Old  Frogmore  ?  " 

••  There  ain't  no  Old  Frogmore  / "  retorted  the  tall  boy,  indignantly  and 
ungrammatically.  *<  Mr.  Frogmore  is  my  father,  and  HE 'S  A  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS !"  uttering  these  last  words  in  a  tone  that  can  only  be 
expressed  by  large  capitals. 

••  You  don't  say  so !  I  think  I  do  remember  you  now.  I  saw  you  in 
the  parlor,  or  on  the  balcony,  where  was  it  ?  But  I  thought  you  the  son 
of  that  fimny  old  lady  with  the  knitting-work,  —  always  knitting,  you  know, 
except  when  she  stops- to  take  snuff,  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  time." 

"That  *s  my  Aunt  Polly,'*  said  Young  Frogmore,  with  an  offended  air. 

•*  Beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Clarence,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted ;  "  very 
fine  old  lady,  I  'm  sure,  —  though  she  did  call  a  servant  to  put  my  dog  out, 
because  he  was  inclined  to  be  too -sociable  with  her  ball  of  white  stocking- 
yam ;  he  took  it  for  a  relation,  I  suppose ;  he 's  mostly  yam  himself. 
Come,  let 's  walk  ;  I  was  waiting  for  the  street  car,  but  I  believe  it 's  off 
the  track  up  there.** 

Now  if  you  fancy  that  Mr.  Garence  changed  his  attitude  thus  suddenly 
towards  his  awkward  acquaintance  because  he  heard  he  was  the  son  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  thought  better  of  him  on  that  account,  you  are 
guessing  only  half  the  truth.  The  other  half  is,  that  Mr.  Clarence  had  been 
in  Washington  long  enough  (that  is,  about  three  days)  to  begin  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  politician.  His  uncle  was  there,  trying  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
House  ;  "  and  to  get  bills  passed,  you  must  lobby  for  them,  you  know,"  the 
nephew  wrote  that  night  to  his  friend  Lawrence  Livingstone ;  *'  that  is,  you 
must  use  personal  influence  with  the  members,  which  is  often  done  by 
seeing  and  talking  with  them  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress ;  I  've  elected 
myself  a  lobby-member^  and  I  'm  going  to  secure  Mr.  F.'s  vote  for  our  bill 
by  delicate  attentions  to  his  son.    A  vote 's  a  vote,  you  know." 

Smiling  with  secret  pride  at  the  thought  of  this  new  sphere  of  action 
opening  to  his  fine  talents,  Mr.  Clarence  put  Muff  on  the  sidewalk  and 
offered  the  arm  thus  set  at  liberty  to  — 

**  Shall  I  say  Mr.  Frogmore  ?  "  he  asked,  with  flattering  politeness. 

The  member's  son  grinned  and  said,  'M  sun't  no  mister.  Call  me  by 
my  name ;  Young  Frogmore 's  my  name,  and  always  will  be." 

**  Not  when  you  get  to  be  olcL,  though  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  I  '11  still  be  Young,  when  I  'm  old  as  Methuselah.  Young  *s  my 
name,  I  tell  you.    My  Aunt  Polly  —  her  name 's  Young  —  " 

^  Indeed  ?  I  had  somehow  got  the  impression  *t  was  Wogg,"  said  Mr. 
Clarence,  facetiously,  —  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  Frogmore  vote. 
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*'  Wogg  ?  No  I "  said  the  member's  son,  seriously ;  and  the  witty  surmise 
that  so  near  a  relative  of  the  Frogmore  &mily  must  be  Mrs.  Polly  Wogg 
passed  unnoticed.  *'  She  wanted  to  have  me  csdled  after  her,  and  as  I  wa'n't 
bom  a  girl,  and  could  n't  very  well  be  called  Polly,  she  had  me  christened 
Young.    She 's  got  property,  ye  know,  and  I  'm  to  have  it  for  the  name." 

^  Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  would  consent  to  be  called  Young  Mr. 
Clarence  to  the  end  of  my  days  on  those  pleasant  conditions.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  Washington,  Young  F.  ? — if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
so,  and  drop  the  rogmore?'* 

'*  Of  course !  "  said  Young  F. ;  and  he  added, ''  I  Ve  been  here  with  my 
folks  ever  sence  before  Congress  met" 

*'  Dear  me !  then  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  the  city  and  can  tell  me 
lots  of  things.    Let  me  see,  —  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Capitol  ?  " 

They  had  by  this  time  entered  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  west  front ; 
and  Young  F.,  lifting  his  eyes  above  the  tree-shaded  paths,  and  the  lofty 
flights  of  steps  above,  to  the  &ce  of  the  great  national  edifice,  gleaming 
through  the  bare  wintry  boughs  of  the  park,  like  the  sun-streaked  front  of  a 
huge  sculptured  icebeig,  said  all  he  knew  was,  it  was  awful  big  and  awful  high. 

^  It  stands  on  a  plateau  ninety  feet  above  the  Potomac  water,"  said  Mr. 
Clarence,  with  bewildering  volubility.  ^'It  covers  nearly  four  acres  of 
ground.  Its  entire  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  seven  hundred  fifry-one 
feet  four  inches ;  greatest  breadth,  three  hundred  twenty-four  feet,  including 
porticos  and  steps.  The  top  of  the  dome  is  two  hundred  eighty-seven  feet 
eleven  inches  above  the  base  line  of  the  east  front,  which  is  ever  so  much 
higher  than  where  we  stand.    And  I  've  been  here  only  three  days." 

Mr.  Clarence  proceeded  to  display  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  that 
brief  time  by  relating  the  history  of  the  fiimous  structure,  —  how  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  original  building  was  laid  by  George  Washington,  in  1793  (and 
you  would  have  thought  he  had  stood  at  the  first  President's  right  hand  on 
that  memorable  occasion) ;  how  the  British  bumed  the  unfinished  Capitol 
in  1 8 14,  and  left  only  the  walls  standing;  how  it  was  rebuilt,  completed  in 
1827,  and  afterwards  extended  to  its  present  proportions,  between  1851  and 
1867,  —  costing  altogether  some  twelve  million  dollars.  ''  The  main  build- 
ing," he  added  (and  now  you  would  have  thought  him  the  architect),  "  is 
built  of  Virginia  sandstone,  painted  white.  The  extensions  which  form  the 
north  and  south  wings  are  of  Massachusetts  marble.  The  original  dome 
was  of  wood.  The  new  one  —  though  you  would  n't  think  it,  being  painted 
white,  and  looking  so  light  and  airy  —  is  built  entirely  of  cast-iron,  of  which 
it  took  nearly  five  thousand  tons."  ' 

Young  F.  stared  alternately  at  the  building  and  at  his  companion,  whose 
facility  for  acquiring  and  imparting  information  amazed  him  even  more  than 
the  Capitol  itself. 

^  The  east  front  is  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  Clarence ;  and  they  walked  round 
to  it,  ascending  the  steep  grade  of  the  street,  past  the  Senate,  or  north  wing, 
and  standing  in  the  great  square  east  of  the  CapitoL  Before  them  rose  the 
enormous  snowy  pile,  with  its  three  lofty  porticos,  its  groves  of  marble 
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colomos,  its  frozen  cataracts  of  descending  steps,  and  the  wondroos  bubble 
of  the  dome  piercing  the  sky  over  alL 

Young  F.,  with  his  neck  stretched  back,  and  his  month  open,  seemed  to 
be  staring  at  the  statae  of  Freedom  crowning  the  summit  of  the  dome. 

"  Don't  fell  in  love  with  that  young  woman,  I  beg ! "  said  Mr.  Clarence. 
"  It  would  be  a  hopeless  passion.  She  is  in  station  high  above  you.  Be- 
sides, she  has  no  heart,  —  being  of  bronze,  cast  hollow.  She  ia  a  great  girt, 
—  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  weighing  (think  of  that  for  a  nice  ann- 
fill !)  fifteen  thousand  pounds  1 " 

Vonng  F.,  gazing  till  his  neck  ached,  declared  that  he  "  could  n't  see  no 
statue,"  but  that  he  was  thinking  how  much  like  an  inverted  spinning-top 
the  dome  was,  —  and  what  a  whopper  1  and  how  he  would  like  to  see  it  tip 
over  and  spin !    "  What  statue  7  "  he  asked. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  lantern,  which  is  atop 
of  the  dome?"  Mr.  Garence  asked;  btit  Young  F.  could  see  nothing  np 
there  but  the  point  of  his  big  spinning-top. 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  be  near-sighted  ;  too  great  convexity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  which  accounts  for  the  prominence  of  your  eyes." 

"How  does  it  look  to  you?"  said  Young  F.,  still  gazing  and  trying  to 
make  out  the  statue. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  the  lovely  crea- 
ture appears  to  my  eye  as  a  tall  In- 
dian, in  a  big  blanket  and  with  a 
heavy  bunch  of  war-feathers  on  his 
head.  But  this  is  the  way  she  really 
looks."  And  Mr.  Clarence  took  from 
bis  pocket-book  a  card  photograph 
of  the  statue.  "How  do  you  like 
it?" 

Young  F.  said  "he  liked  it  all  fust- 
rate  but  the  odd  head-dress." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Clarence,  "  is  in- 
tended for  a  sort  of  ornamental  hel- 
met, composed  of  an  eagle's  beak  and 
plomes.  Sbce  you  don't  &ncy  it,  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  original  design  of  the 
artist,  Crawford,  but  that  it  was  add- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  our  Secretary  of  War,  — 
a  gentleman  who  has  since  done  other 
things  which  we  of  the  North  consider 

—  well,  not  in  very  good  taste,  to  say  the  least,"  he  added,  diplomatically, 
not  knowing  yet  what  Young  F.'s  political  sentiments  might  be, 

Ascen<Ung  the  steps  of  the  central  portico.  Young  F.  looked  up  at  the 
groups  of  colossal  sbtuaiy  on  the  marble  abutments,  and  asked,  "  Who  b 
that  big  fellah  {ritcbin'  the  ball  ?  —  looks  as  if  be  was  in  for  a  ten-strike  I " 
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"  If  it  bad  D*t  been  for  that  big  fel- 
lah, is  you  rightly  call  him,"  said  Mr- 
ClarCDce,  laughing,  "  you  and  I  would 
n't  be  here  now ;  American  civilization, 
probably,  would  n't  be  here.  He  is 
the  Noah  of  the  New  Worid.  1  mean, 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  ball  he 
holds  up  is  the  little  globe  we  live  on, 

—  or  a  symbol  of  IL  The  crouching 
figure  beside  him  is  an  Indian  girl,  — 
showing  the  astonishment  of  her  rsce 
at  the  sight  of  Europeans." 

On  which  theme  the  young  gentle- 
man was  inclined  to  be  eloquent  But 
Young  F.  turned  to  observe  "  the  two 
chaps  a  'ras'lin',"  as  he  named  the 
principal  figures  in  the  opposite  group, 

—  a  backwoodsman  wrestling  with  a 
savage  for  his  tomahawk.  "The  moth- 
er, leaning  over  her  rescued  babe,  is 
good,"  remarked  Mr.  Clarence.    "  But 

the  dog  is  n't  natural.     He  should  be  diving  at  the  savage's  legs,  instead  of 
standing  by  and  looking  on,  with  that  mild  expression  of  countenance." 
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Tonung  to  see  how  the  criticism  struck  Young  F.,  he  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  much  edified  individual  standing,  also  with  his  mouth  open,  as  if  in 
sympathetic  imitation  of  the  marble  dog. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  £act  that  this  was  "  the  famous  eastern 
portico  on  which  the  Presidents  are  inaugurated  in  the  view  of  multitudes," 
Mr.  Clarence  led  the  way  onward,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  massy  marble 
columns,  and  they  entered  the  Rotunda,  —  that  vast  circular  hall  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  beneath  the  dome,  which  hangs  its  lofty 
canopy  —  pictured  with  azure  and  golden  clouds,  and  flying  angelic  forms  — 
high  ^bove  it,  like  a  mimic  sky. 

^'  This  is  the  inside  of  your  big  top,"  said  Mr.  Carence,  as  they  looked 
round  at  the  large  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  up  at  the  springing,  airy 
galleries  above,  from  which  two  or  three  men,  appearing  no  bigger  than 
boys  at  that  height,  looked  down  on  them.  '<  It  dmost  makes  me  dizzy  to 
look  up  where  they  are ;  I  wonder  how  it  seems  to  be  up  there  and  look 
down!" 

Young  F.  said  he  should  like  to  try  it ;  and  they  found  a  custodian  who 
showed  them  the  way  to  the  staircases.  He  also  took  charge  of  Muff,  who 
took  charge  of  Mr.  Clarence's  cane,  sitting  sedately  with  it  in  his  mouth, 
beside  the  custodian's  chair,  within  the  Rotunda,  waiting  for  his  master's 
return. 

Ascending  a  series  of  gloomy  iron  staircases,  which  rang  beneath  their 
feet ;  glad  enough  to  stop  and  take  breath  when  there  was  a  chance  to  look 
out  on  the  acres  of  sheathed  roof  above  which  the  dome  still  carried  them, 
or  to  get  glimpses  of  the  blue  world  around ;  up,  up,  up,  betwixt  the  outer 
and  inner  shells  of  which  the  vast  bubble  is  built,  —  winding  among  num* 
berless  iron  braces  and  arched  supports,  upon  which  windows  in  the  outer 
shell  here  and  there  let  in  the  light,  they  reached  at  last,  at  an  opening  be- 
tween the  inner  shell  and  the  canopy,  a  lofty  gallery,  high  up  in  the  dome. 

There  Mr.  Clarence  uttered  a  shout  of  glee,  the  echoing  ring  of  which, 
beneath  the  metallic  vault,  and  down  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  immense 
Rotunda,  quite  astonished  him. 

^  Upon  my  honor,  I  did  n't  know  I  had  such  a  voice,  or  I  would  n't  have 
spoken.  O,  see  the  little  people  moving  down  there !  and  Muff  with  my 
cane,  —  though  I  can't  see  the  cane ;  and  he  looks  like  a  little  white  rat !  " 

"  I  can't  see  no  people,"  said  Young  F.,  gazing  down  from  the  gallery,  — 
''only  somethin'  that  looks  like  mud-turtles  crawlin'  along  the  ground  ! " 

When  below,  he  could  not  see  the  figures  painted  in  the  canopy ;  and  to 
the  eyes  even  of  the  sharp-sighted  Mr.  Clarence  these  had  appeared  airy 
and  fine,  floating  in  the  clouds.    But  now  — 

"  Gracious !  ain't  they  coarse,  though  ? "  cried  Young  F.,  looking  up  at 
the  nearest,  dose  above  his  head. 

**  Call  them  not  coarse,  but  colossal,"  said  Mr.  Clarence,  in  his  fine  way ; 
—  "as  they  must  be,  to  be  seen  with  effect  from  below.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness,  sir," — addressing  the  custodian  of  the  gallery,  — '^  to  explain  to 
OS  the  meaning  of  these  allegorical  groups  ?  " 
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<<  Painting  by  Bramidi/'  said  the  man.  <<  An  Italian.  Came  to  this  coun- 
try in  eighteen  fifty-two.  Area  of  painting,  four  thousand  six  hundred  sixty* 
four  square  feet  Ciraimference  of  canopy,  two  hundred  five  feet ;  height 
from  base  to  centre,  twenty  feet  seven  inches.  Interior  group  of  thirteen 
star-crowned  female  figures,  floating  with  joined  hands,  represents  the  thir- 
teen original  States.  Washington,  seated  between  the  figures  of  Liberty  and 
Fame,  completes  the  circle." 

He  went  on  to  explain  the  other  groups,  illustrating  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  usual  range  of  kindred  allegorical 
subjects ;  in  all  which  Young  F.  took  not  the  smaUest  interest  until  he  came 
to  War,  —  a  spirited  figure,  with  drawn  sword,  and  an  accompanying  Eagle, 
driving  down  to  perdition  a  terrified  rebel  rout,  with  faces  intended  for  por- 
traits of  leaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  —  Jeff  Davis  fleeing  affiighted  in  a 
female  hood,  Breckinridge  with  finger  on  mouth,  Stephens,  Jackson,  and 
Lee. 

These  details  tickled  Young  F.  immensely.  But  Mr.  Qarence  assumed 
a  dignified  patriotic  air,  and  said  he  thought  such  personalities  degraded 
an  otherwise  noble  work,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  country 
would  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Being  told  that  they  could  go  up  still  higher  to  the  tholus,  or  lantern, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  Freedom,  on  the  summit 
of  the  dome,  he  dragged  Young  F.  away  fix)m  the  contemplation  of  the  group 
of  War,  and  commenced  the  ascent 

The  dome,  as  I  have  said,  is  composed  of  two  separate  shells ;  each  is 
made  of  strong  cast-iron  plates  firmly  bolted  together,  and  the  two  are 
rendered  mutually  self-supporting  by  an  endless  array  of  iron  arches  and 
braces.  The  canopy  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  inner  shelL  Upwards, 
over  that,  and  within  the  outer  shell,  by  staircases  winding  amid  a  wilder- 
ness of  props  and  pillars,  they  climbed  to  a  littie  gallery  surrounding  the 
tholus. 

"  O  heavens  I  what  a  view ! "  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Clarence. 
"  It 's  as  good  as  going  up  in  a  balloon.  Now  you  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  way  the  city  is  laid  out  There  are  the  alphabetical  streets,  —  A  Street, 
B  Street,  and  so  on,  —  running  east  and  west  The  numbered  streets  — 
First,  Second,  Third  Street,  and  so  on — run  north  and  south.  The  broad 
avenues,  named  after  the  States,  run  diagonally  across  the  streets,  in  various 
directions  ;  see  them  radiating  from  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  beneath  us, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  magnificent  wheel ! " 

But  Young  F.  complained  that  the  higher  he  went  the  less  he  could  see. 

"What!  don't  you  see  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for  instance,  running  a 
mile  and  a  half  northwest,  or  rather  north  of  west,  straight  as  an  arrow,  to 
the  Treasury  ?  " 

"  I  see  something  looks  like  a  straight  canal  with  boats  and  little  skifls 
in  it,  —  that 's  all." 

"The  boats  are  street-cars  and  the  skiffs  are  carriages  I  If  you  want  to 
see  real  water,  look  off  on  the  broad  and  misty  Potomac ;  you  can  see 
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that  ?"  Yoimg  F.  thought  he  could.  "  And  the  Virginia  shord  Ovtfr  beyond, 
—Arlington  Heights  up  yonder,  and  Alexandria  below;  is  it  possible  you 
don't  see  'em?  And,  on  this  side,  that  huge,  unfinished  Washington 
Monument ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  near  to  us ;  and  all  this  beautiful, 
blue,  hazy,  hilly  coimtry  around  —  O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! "  cried  the 
excited  Mr.  Clarence,  flapping  his  arms  in  an  alarming  manner,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  take  flight  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol. 

"  What 's  this  'ere  tholus  for  ?  "  asked  Young  F.,  looking  up  into  it 

''That  is  the  lantern  which  is  lighted  when  Congress  has  night  sessions, 
to  be  seen  for  miles  away,  as  you  must  have  observed ;  or  are  n't  your  eyes 
good  for  even  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Clarence  wished  to  remain  viewing  the  world  from  the  gallery ;  but 
poor  Young  F^  who  could  see  nothing,  complained  that ''  't  was  thunderin' 
cold  up  there,  besides,"  and  he  had  left  his  overcoat  at  the  house. 

^  So  have  I,  but  enthusiasm  keeps  me  warm,"  said  Mr.  Clarence.  ^  Hur- 
rah! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "  It 's  twelve  o'clock ;  there  go  up  the  flags 
over  the  House  and  Senate  \  Congress  is  in  session !  —  now  I  'm  ready  to  go 
down," 

So  they  returned,  dattenng  down  the  ringing  staircases,  to  the  Rotunda, 
where  they  found  Mufi^  lying  on  the  floor,  with  his  paws  on  the  cane,  — > 
which,  however,  he  took  up  again  immediately,  and  held  in  his  mouth,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  white  curls  and  innocence,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
master  comings 

J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
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•*  C  WEE-EP,  OH-H  I "  I  can  give  you  no  id^  on  paper,  of  the  wild, 
^  ahnost  sorrowful  sound  of  those  two  words  uttered  in  the  manner 
usual  to  the  wandering  cleaner  of  chimneys.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
plaintive  cry  it  arrested  my  attention  at  once,  and  interested  me  more  in 
its  source  than  did  any  other  of  the  familiar  street  sounds. 

**  Swee-ep,  oh-h  S "  It  rose  into  the  clear  air  of  a  bright  morning,  just 
opposite  to  a  pleasant  house  on  West  Eleventh  Street  And  Harry,  from 
the  window,  cried,  '*  Look  !  look,  Flora !    Here 's  old  Nick !  " 

Fk)ra  had  heard  of  '<  old  Nick,"  though  she  never  had  seen  him,  and  as 
''Brother  Haity"  was  nearly  twice  her  years,  she  supposed  he  knew  every- 
thing, so  she  hurried  to  the  window,  not  doubting  that  the  veritable  Prince 
of  Evil  would  greet  her  sight. 

He  was  just  crossing  the  street  towards  them.  He  began  with  an  old 
cap  with  ear-pieces  that  tied  where  hid  chin  would  be  if  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  he  ended  with  what  must  be  feet,  bare  and  very  black.    Something  like 
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a  woollen  tunic  still  hung  on  him,  and  below  the  skirt  of  it  showed  through 
a  hole  as  he  walked  something  round  like  a  knee,  but  ever  so  much  whiter 
than  lace  or  hands;  indeed,  you  could  not  have  told  whether  there  were 
black  eyes  or  blue  ones  in  that  £ice  ;  but  when  he  sung  '<  Swee-ep,  oh-h  1 " 
he  opened  a  mouth  set  round  with  red  lips  and  white  teeth,  as  red  and  as 
white  as  Harry's. 

''Why,  it 's  only  a  little  negro  boy,  after  all  1"  exclaimed  Flora  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

^  Negro  1 "  said  Harry  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom.  '^  He  is  n't  a 
negro  at  alL  I  guess  you  or  I  'd  be  black  if  we  had  to  go  up  chimneys. 
He  'd  be  as  white  as  we,  if  he  was  washed.    WouM  n't  he,  Unde  Launt  ?  " 

Uncle  Launt  answered  carelessly,  "  I  guess  so,"  without  comprehending 
what  they  were  talking  about,  for  he  was  busy  at  the  piano,  composing  a 
voluntary  for  his  next  Sunday  morning  opening  of  the  new  church  organ. 

Flora,  though  hearing  Harry's  words,  was  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the 
sooty  elf  outside.  She  wondered  much  what  those  things  might  be  which 
he  carried  on  his  shoulder.  There  was  a  three-cornered  sharp  thing  a  little 
like  a  hoe,  a  long  brush,  a  short  brush,  a  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  coil  of  very  dingy  rope.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  her  mind  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  these  articles  might  be  the  cause  of  their  owner 
being  dingy  too. 

While  she  thought  about  it,  ''old  Nick's"  miniature  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  crossing  just  as  an  elegantiy  dressed  littie  boy  with  a  bright 
new  wheelbarrow,  and  escorted  by  an  older  brother,  was  about  to  cross. 
The  elder  boy  seemed  fearful  that  they  should  soil  their  nice  suits  by  con- 
tact with  the  sweep  and  his  brushes,  and,  burdened  somewhat  with  a  sense 
of  importance,  he  rudely  called,  "  Get  out  of  tiie  way  there,  Sooty  I "  that  the 
sweep  might  step  aside  and  leave  the  littie  one  and  wheelbarrow  a  free,  dry 
passage. 

But  Sooty  felt  his  rights,  if  he  was  poor  and  dingy.  V^thout  this  feeling, 
and  courage  to  fight  for  themselves  in  life's  hard  battie,  what  would  become 
of  such  as  he  ?  He  did  n't  stop  to  think  that,  had  he  been  clean  and  well 
dressed,  the  other  boy  would  never  have  spoken  to  him  so ;  but  he  knew 
by  sensitive  instinct  that  very  many  children  look  upon  the  poor  as  objects 
to  be  shunned,  they  scarcely  know  why. 

So  he  stood  his  ground,  refusing  to  move  till  they  should  pass.  The  boy 
with  the  wheelbarrow,  rather  afraid  of  so  queer  an  object,  looked  up  at  his 
brotiier  and  hesitated  to  move  on. 

"  Go  along,  Charley,"  said  his  brother.  "  He  sha'  n't  touch  you."  Just 
as  if  poor  "  Sooty  "  had  any  idea  of  doing  so.  He  only  claimed  his  share 
of  the  crossing.  But  Charley's  "  big  brother  "  wished  to  plume  himself  on 
protecting  Charley,  so  he  straightened  up  and  looked  very  fierce. 

This  was  too  much  for  "  Sooty."  It  was  sad  enough  to  his  littie  heart 
to  see  other  boys  so  favored,  so  happy  with  their  beautiful  playthings,  when 
he  never  in  all  his  life  had  even  so  much  as  a  wheelbarrow ;  sad  enough, 
without  unkindness  frt>m  those  to  whom  he  and  his  slavish  life  were  such  a 
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contrast  It  was  a  mean  act,  a  thought  worthy  of  ''old  Nick "  himself;  but 
af^r  the  children  passed,  as  they  did  without  other  molestation  of  him  than 
scowling  looksy ''  Sooty  "  turned,  and  reaching  out  his  long  brush,  wiped  it 
on  the  rich  cloth  dress  of  the  child.  He  felt  no  ill-will  towards  the  poor 
little  fellow,  but  he  thought  the  other  boy  would  be  spited  worse  than  by  an 
iDJoiy  done  to  himsel£  He  knew  it  was  very  wrong,  and  hastily  shouldering 
his  brush,  he  turned  to  run.  But  before  he  could  wink  he  lay  sprawling  in 
the  mud,  and  the  "  big  brother  "  was  moving  off  with  a  mutter  and  backward 
shake  of  the  head,  wiping  his  hands  with  his  white  handkerchief^  as  if  the 
touch  of  the  sweep  had  soiled  them.  A  little  ashamed  I  think  he  felt  too, 
as  he  glanced  up  at  the  window  and  saw  little  Flora's  look  of  sorrow,  and 
Harry  shaking  his  fist  at  him. 

**  Oh ! "  cried  Flora  in  a  prolonged  sigh,  as  ^  Sooty  "  picked  himself  up 
and  came  and  sat  on  the  curbstone,  rubbing  his  bare  knee  and  making  with 
tears  two  canals  through  the  grime  on  his  £ice. 

"I — I  just  wish  /'d  been  out  there,"  said  Harry,  indignantly;  "that 
fitde  dandy  could  n't  'a'  made  me  get  out  o'  the  way." 

"  What 's  the  matter,  children  ?  "  questioned  Uncle  Launt^  coming  to  the 
window.  While  Harry  explained  all,  in  an  excited  manner,  and  with  appro- 
priate gestures.  Flora  crept  to  Unde  Launt's  side,  and  holding  his  hand 
m  both  hers,  hung  upon  him,  with  her  cheek  against  him,  and  a  most  pitiful 
expression  on  her  £ice. 

''Give  him  a  penny,  do,  Unde  Launt,  and  then  he  won't  cry."  Uncle 
Launt  was  Flora's  great  fiiend,  and  a  penny  was  her  grand  cure  for  all 
trouble.  She  remembered  with  gratitude  the  many  times  when  the  dear 
unde  had  wiped  her  eyes  with  his  soft  silk  handkerchief^  putting  a  kiss  on 
her  cheek  and  a  penny  in  her  hand  at  the  same  moment 

"  I  declare ! "  said  that  sympathizing  gentleman,  '*  it 's  a  shame  I  Here, 
Bub ! "  and  he  opened  the  window  as  he  spoke ;  "don't  cry  any  more ;  you 
are  n't  hurt  much.    Go  down  in  the  area  and  get  something  to  eat" 

At  first  the  little  sweep  took  no  notice,  except  to  lift  his  dirty  hct  and  look 
at  them.  Seeing  the  streaks  upon  it,  Flora's  mind  reverted  to  what  Hjury 
had  said,  and  she  anxiously  appealed  to  Uncle  Launt  with,  "  Would  he  be 
as  white  as  we,  if  he  was  washed  ?  Can't  he  be  washed,  Unde,  and  not  go 
m  dirty  chimneys  again  ?" 

At  that  moment  Flora's  mother  entered,  and  laying  her  hand  on  her 
brother's  arm,  said,  "  Launt,  dear,  don't  you  think  that  little  blackamoor  out 
there  could  go  into  the  spare-room  chimney  and  take  down  the  swallow's 
nest  ?  You  know  how  they  disturb  us  with  theu:  noise,  and  the  other  day, 
when  one  of  the  young  ones  fell  into  the  fireplace,  we  were  obliged  to  have 
a  mason  come  and  take  the  register-front  all  away  to  get  it" 

"  Would  it  hurt  the  birds,  ma  ?  "  inquired  Harry. 
-  "  Not  if  the  boy  is  careful ;  and  we  can  put  them  in  the  garden  till  they 
can  fly.    The  old  birds  will  find  them." 

So  out  went  Unde  Launt,  closely  followed  by  the  children,  and  all  three 
escorted  the  sweep  into  the  kitchen.    He  was  quite  ready  to  explore  the 
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spare-room  chimney,  to  do  which  he  must  go  on  the  rwA  and  reach  the 
aest  from  the  outside. 

While  he  was  up  there,  Flora  renewed  her  questions  to  her  mother  on  the 
propriety  of  having  him  washed,  and  Harry  seconded  her  with,  "  O  yes,  ma. 
Just  for  fiin,  let 's  wash  him  and  put  on  some  of  my  old  clothes  and  see  if 
he  would  look  like  other  boys." 

But  all  '< mamma"  said  was, — '^Well  see.  Now  run  away,  darlings, 
into  the  parlor." 

While  they  speculated  in  their  childish  way  as  to  how  the  nest  was  to  be 
taken  and  the  birds  provided  for,  *'  mamma  "  held  a  consultation  with  Uncle 
Laant,  who  then  went  on  die  roo£ 

It  seemed  to  Harry  and  Flora  that  they  never  would  come  down.  At  last 
they  heard  them  in  the  hall,  and  as  Flora  ran  to  open  the  door.  Uncle  Lannt 
said,  with  a  flourishing  bow,  "  Miss  Flora  Florimel,  let  me  introduce  my 
young  friend,  *  little  Nick,*  —  no  relation  to  *  old  Nick.'  " 

"  O  my ! "  said  Flora. 

<<  I  declare,  ma  (  "  said  Harry,  in  a  patronizing  tone,  '<  that  gray  suit  looks 
better  on  him  than  it  does  on  me.    You  know  pa  never  liked  it" 

^  Little  Nick "  cast  down  lus  eyes  bashfully,  but  with  such  a  pleased 
expression  that  he  showed  two  dimples,  and  these,  with  bright  brown  eyes, 
made  him  almost  handsome. 

^  Walk  in,"  said  Uncle  Launt  with  a  polite  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the 
parlor.  **'  Walk  in  and  let 's  hear  something  about  yourself.  Can't  you  do 
amything  besides  sweep  chimneys  ?  " 

"  I  km  dance,"  said  "  little  Nick,"  shyly.  "  'Fore  I  Uved  with  Gripps,  I 
used  ter  dance  with  a  tambourine  fbr  a  old  Dutch  woman  with  a  organ ;  but 
her  husband  went  to  the  war  and  her  organ  got  took  fur  rent." 
'  **  Dance  i  the  very  thii^ !  Oi^;ans  are  just  in  my  line,"  saud  Uncle 
Launt,  seating  himseU'at  the  piano  and  rattling  off  the  '^  Fisher's  Hornpipe." 
"  What  tune  do  you  dance  to  ?  '^ 

*'  Muggy  Moll's  organ  played  six  tunes  when  it  was  new,  but  the '  Washer- 
woman '  would  n't  go  after  a  while.  '  Lannagan's  Ball '  used  to  pick  up  the 
most  pennies." 

*<  Muggy  Moll  1  Mercy  I  Launt,  can  you  understand  what  he  is  talicing 
about  ? " 

^Certainly,  Jenny,"  replied  her  brother,  more  fiuniliar  with  street  lingo. 
"  *  Muggy  Moll '  was  the  oki  woman  —  " 

"  Yes;"  interrupted  "  little  Nick  "  with  an  intelligent,  sidelong  glance, "  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Molschidcsey,  but  we  fellers  called  her  '  Muggy '  'cause  she 
could  drink  more  beer  'n  any  woman  in  Ratsbane  Row." 

''  Shocking !  Launt,  we  must  n't  let  the  children  hear  such-  talk.  Come, 
play  and  let  him  dance  and  go." 

Away  flew  Unde  Launt's  fingers  in  the  mazes  of  the  *'  Washerwoman," 
and,  overcoming  his  shyness,  *'  little  Nick's  "  feet  flew  in  time,  and  with 
gestures  of  the  tambourine  after  his  old  fiuniliar  way.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  quite  as  well  as  the  rest    His  cheeks  grew  red,  and  eyes  and  mouth 
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beamed  with  smiles,  while  his  lithe  little  limbs  seemed  endued  with  perpettial 
motioa.  But  the  music  ceased,  and  an  instant  change  came  over  him.  The 
light  was  all  gone  out  of  his  &ce. 

<<  Oh !  I  must  go,"  he  cried    <'  Gripps  will  lick  me  orful  1 " 

''Gripps  ?    Who  is  Gripps  ?!'  questioned  ''  mamma." 

'^  Oh !  he 's  the  man  I  works  fur.  He  finds  brushes  and  a  many  little 
chaps  like  me,  and  eats  and  sleeps  us  fur  our  work.  We  sweeps  and  gives 
him  the  pay,  —  three  shill'n  a  chimney ;  an'  if  we  don't  clean  many 's  two  a 
day  we  gets  no  supper  and  maybe  a  orful  lick'n." 

^  Well,  here 's  pay  foj:  two  chimneys, — once  for  getting  the  swaUows'  nest 
and  once  for  the  dance." 

But  '^  little  Nick  "  drew  back ;  he  knew  he  had  n't  earned  it 

^  Please,  sir,"  he  Altered,  ^  I  'd  rather  go  home  in  my  old  ck>thes,  for 
Gripps  would  take  these  and  sell  'em.  They  're  no  good  to  me ;  I  'd  spoil 
'em  in  a  week." 

"  Quite  a  philosopher,  upon  my  word.  Weil,  let 's  know  all  about  your- 
self, Maybe  I  '11  talk  to  Gripps  and  get  you  a  better  place.  Where 's  your 
£ither  and  mother  ?  where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

^  Ha'  n't  got  no  £ither.  Mother  lives  to  Sing  Sing.  I  'a'n't  seen  her 
since  I  was  so  high.    She  got  took  off  fur  taking  things." 

^  And  how  ^Ayou  manage  to  live  without  stealing  ?  "  questioned  Uncle 
Launt  with  a  keen  glance. 

^  little  Nick  "  hung  down  his  head.  How  could  it  be  possible  that  such 
wretchedness  should  not  lead  to  lying  and  stealing  ? 

^  So  you  never  take  anything,  never  tell  lies  ?  "  continued  the  inquisidve 
gendeman. 

*^  I  never  took  only  victuals.  When  mother  was  took,  and  I  had  no  place 
to  go,  I  went  shares  with  Larry  Maguire  and  sold  newspapers,  an'  we  slept 
in  the  cellar  of  the  printing-office.  The  ingin  was  in  there  and  it  was  warm. 
I  was  n't  used  to  sell'n'  papers,  and  when  I  did  n't  make  my  pile,  I  cribbed 
a  loaf  o'  bread  or  a  handful  o'  taters  firom  the  market,  an'  we  roasted  'em 
by  the  ingin  biler." 

"^  Would  you  like  to  get  away  firom  Gripps  ?  Would  you  like  to  have  a 
home,  and  go  to  school  ? "  asked  mamma. 

**  I  dunno.  He 's  purty  good  to  us  when  we  makes  a  good  job.  He  gives 
us  a  half  a  glass  o'  beer  apiece  some  days,  an'  allers  fresh  meat  of  a  Sun- 
day." 

**  Well,  it  grows  late.  I  think  you  had  better  go.  Tell  us  where  you  live, 
and  we  'U  see  about  Gripps.  You  'd  better  leave  your  new  clothes  here  till 
you  come  again,  so  they  '11  be  safe." 

Very  long  faces  were  Harry's  and  Flora's  when  they  saw  the  little  sweep 
going  away  in  his  dingy  rags,  but  it  was  a  clean  though  rather  sad  fiice  that 
he  lifted  towards  the  window  where  they  looked  after  him.  However,  his 
pleasant  visit  and  good  dinner  had  lightened  bis  heart  somewhat,  and  Uncle 
Launt  promised  to  see  him  soon  again. 
Harry  and  Flora  were  among  those  fortunate  children  who  have  a  ''grand- 
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pa"  and  '' grandma."  The  father  and  mother  of  ''mamma"  and  Uncle 
Launt  lived  "  away  out  West "  in  Illinois,  with  other  uncles.  Two  of  the 
uncles  kept  a  large  store  in  a  country  town. 

One  day,  at  dinner,  Uncle  Launt  said, ''  Well,  Jenny,  I  have  bought '  little 
Nick.' "  Flora  and  Harry  stared  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  and  ''  mamma" 
said, ''  I  'm  very  glad." 

''Yes,  the  old  fellow  hated  to  give  him  up;  he  was  'sich  a  foine  stiddy 
lad,'  he  said,  and  '  worth  a  gra'  dale '  to  him  in  the  '  thtade.'  He  should 
have  to  charge  something  for  the  loss  of  him,  but  '  a  gintlemin '  like  me 
would  make  it  all  right  '  av  coorse ' ;  with  plenty  mpre  blarney.  I  got  him 
off  for  two  dollars,  after  the  old  scamp  had  asked  me  five,  but  he  knew  I 
was  in  no  wise  bound  to  pay  him  anything,  and  that  he  could  get  hosts  more 
of  just  such  boys,  for  barely  keeping  them  from  starvation." 

"  And  when  is  he  to  start  ?  " 

"  Start  I    Where,  ma  ?  "  eagerly  inquired  Harry. 

"  To  your  grandfiith^r's,  my  child.  Uncle  John  has  written  that  he  will 
take  him  into  the  store,  and  he  will  live  with  grandpa ;  for  they  have  no  little 
boys  now,  and  Uncle  John  does  n't  want  him  with  his,  till  he  is  sure  he  is 
a  good  boy." 

"  And  sha'  n't  we  see  him  any  more  ?  "  ssdd  Flora. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  unde,  "  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day 
I  shall  start  him  off  on  the  cars  in  care  of  one  of  my  friends." 

The  sun  shone  very  brightly  on  three  childish  &ces,  when  Harry  and 
Flora  went  to  the  railway  station  to  bid  their  new  acquaintance  "good  by." 
He  was  not  to  be  "  little  Nick,"  or  "  Sooty,"  or  "  Sweep,"  any  more,  but  his 
own  manly  self,  —  "  William  Farwell."  The  children  told  him  they  should 
write  to  him  when  they  wrote  to  "grandpa  and  grandma,"  and  he  promised 
to  try  to  learn  to  write  soon,  so  that  he  could  reply.  Everything  seemed 
new  and  strange  to  him,  and  never  having  been  out  of  the  great  city  he  was 
leaving,  he  felt  doubtful  at  times  of  being  happy  anywhere  else ;  but  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  to  go  seemed  kind,  and  every  novelty  diverted 
him.  He  carried  a  small  carpet-bag,  in  which  were  several  nice  little  gifts 
from  the  children,  with  more  useful  things  from  "  mamma."  Uncle  Launt 
was  greatly  amused  to  see  his  pleased  survey  of  bis  clothes  and  glances  of 
comparison  at  other  boys,  as  if  he  was  conscious  that  he  now  looked  as 
respectable  as  the  best  And  though  smiling  at  the  vanity.  Uncle  Launt 
reflected  that  there  is  much  in  that  same  feeling  of  looking  well  to  make  us 

all  more  anxious  to  be  what  we  look. 

*  «  «  «  «  • 

And  so  they  parted  five  years  ago,  —  the  children  of  wealth  to  return  to 
their  happy  home,  the  child  of  poverty  to  start  anew  in  life,  to  make  his 
character  and  his  fortune  whatever  they  might  prove. 

Five  years  can  change  people  a  great  deal.  Little  Harry's  gray  suit  was 
worn  out  long  ago,  and  one  or  two  others  were  ou^;rown  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  wear  out,  and  the  little  boy  that  wore  them  wears  such  no  more. 
He  is  grown  to  the  dignity  of  coats  and  vests,  and  that  greater  and  better 
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dignity  of  a  good  repatation.  If  he  continues  to  grow  and  improve,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  i^  when  you  and  I  go  "  out  West "  together,  we 
should  find  him  in  a  store  with  a  large  handsome  sign  on  its  front,  on  which 
we  fihall  read  "  Ci.Eit£NT  Bkothbrs  &  Farweu.." 

Caroline  Augusta  Heviard. 


THE    OWL    AND    THE    PUSSY-CAT. 


THE  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 
In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat, 
Tbey  took  some  hooey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above. 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"  O  lovely  Pussy  I  O  Pussy,  my  love  ! 
What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are,  — 

You  are! 
What  %  beautiful  Pussy  you  are  ! " 
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Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  "You  eltgant  fowl! 

How  wonderful  sweet  you  sing  1 
O  let  us  be  married,  —  too  long  wc  1»«  tsiiied,  — 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  9.  rifig  7  " 
Tbey  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows, 
And  there  in  a  wood,  a  piggy-wig  stood 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose, — 

With  a  rii^  in  the  end  of  bis  nose. 


"Dear  Pig,  ar«  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shiUing 

Your  ring  ? "    Said  the  piggy,  "  I  wilL" 
So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  lurlcey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  on  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spooii. 
And  hand  in  band  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon,— 
The  moon, 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Ed-ward  Lear. 
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JACK'S    VICTORY. 

IV, 

FROM  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jack's  companions 
were  quairelsome.  They  quarrelled  over  their  food,  over  their  sleep- 
ing-places, and,  indeed,  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  provocation. 
Their  food  was  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  the  seal,  and  the  walrus.  Their 
sleeping-place  was  on  the  snow,  outside  the  ship ;  but  some  parts  of  it  were 
better  protected  than  others,  and  there  was  often  a  fight  among  them  for  a 
snug  comer. 

At  first  the  fighting  was  generaL  But  when  I  arranged  the  dogs  in 
separate  teams  they  gradually  got  used  to  each  other,  and  came  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  so  many  little  separate  knots  or  communities.  In  fact, 
each  team  became,  after  a  while,  a  sort  of  clan,  ruled  over  by  the  strong- 
est and  most  active  dog  of  the  number,  who  could,  in  fair  fight,  whip  any 
single  dog  among  them.  In  any  general  quarrel  within  the  team  he  always 
had  backers  enough  to  win  an  easy  victory,  and  in  every  team  there  was  at 
least  one  dog  when  disposed  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  the  leader ;  but  he 
tisually  suffered  severely  for  It,  if  he  made  the  attempt. 

Erebus  was  the  leader  of  Uie  leaders,  or  rather  the  master  of  the  masters. 
In  any  general  fight  he  always  came  ofi"  victorious,  and  his  was,  of  course, 
the  conquering  team.  Sometimes  one  team  regularly  squared  itself  for 
battle  against  another ;  and  fierce  and  furious  was  the  contest  If  one  of 
these  happened  to  be  the  team  of  Erebus,  Jack,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed 
his  leader  into  the  fight,  and  helped  to  win.  But  he  had  no  heart  in  the 
business.  Erebus  did  not  like  bim^  nor  he  Erebus ;  and  thinking  himself 
an  ill-used  dog,  he  resolved  to  become  a  conspirator.  He  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  supreme  power  himsel£  He  determined  to  hurl  Erebus  out 
of  his  lofty  place,  and  mount  to  it  over  his  bleeding  body. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent  The  society 
of  my  dogs  was  the  most  completely  organized  that  can  be  imagined.  There 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  first,  a  supreme  ruler,  then  subordinate  rulers,  then 
patient  subjects.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  many  local  and  temporary  dis- 
turbances, many  private  quarrels.  There  were  always  dissatisfied  dogs 
who  believed  in  their  own  claims  to  be  the  rulers  and  not  the  ruled ;  but 
these  got  badly  whipped  whenever  they  undertook  to  make  their  claims 
'  good  Then  there  were  those  who  never  attempted  a  fight  after  their 
first  defeat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  themselves  miserably  happy  over  the 
quarrels  of  their  successful  rivals.  By  growling  "  I  told  you  so,"  "  I  told 
70a  so,''  day  in  and  day  out,  they  showed  their  unalterable  conviction 
that  dog  society  was  going  to  pieces.  These,  had  they  been  human  be- 
ings, would  have  been  called  ^  croakora "  ;  being  dogs,  they  were  only 
**yow-yows." 
Of  course  this  dog  society,  like  human  governments,  was  liable  to  revo- 
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lution.  That  it  mu  liable  to  domestic  diatuiiiance  we  have  already  seen. 
But  a.  revolutioii  was  now  about  to  shake  the  old  established  system  to  its 
foundations.  For  a  wonder  the  "  yow-yows  "  proved  to  be  right  this  time, 
though  not  in  the  way  they  e^wcted 

Seeing  bow  matters  stood  between  Erebus  and  Arkadik,  Jack  watched 
his  chance.  We  had  camped  and  built  a  snow-house  (being  on  a.  journey 
of  some  length),  and  were  preparing  for  a  much  needed  rest,  when  Jack  was 
observed  to  pick  up  his  supper,  which  had  just  been  dealt  out,  and  move 
off  after  Arlcadilc,  wlio  had  gone  behind  a  BuoW'tiank  to  have  her  supper  all 
alone.  Heretofore  she  had  always  taken  her  meals  under  the  protection  of 
Erebus. 

She  growled  a  little  when  Jack  came  near  her ;  but  the  cunning  fellow 
stopped  immediately,  and  b^an  eating,  or  pretending  to  do  so,  as  bard  as 
be  could.  His  supper  was  the  half  of  the  leg  of  a  rdodeer,  very  hard  iconto, 
and  with  the  bone  in  iL 

Aricadik's  supper  bad  no  bone  in  it  at  all,  and  was  soon  all  eaten  up. 
Then  she  began  to  sniff  round  for  more ;  but  there  was  no  more.  She 
looked  at  Jack  and  seemed  to  envy  him  the  1^  that  he  was  leisurely  gnaw- 
Now  Jack  had  not  gone  there  within  sight  of  her  for  nothing,  nor  had  he 
eaten  slowly  without  a  purpose.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Arkadik  looking  at 
him  he  looked  at  her ;  but  he  did  not  growl  as  Erebus  always  did  when  he 


was  eating  and  she  looking  at  him.  On  flie  contrary,  he  looked  particu- 
larly amiable,  and  wagged  his  tail  in  an  enga^ng  manner.  This  unexpected 
treatment  induced  Arkadik  to  approach  nearer.    Jack  looked  even  more 
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pleasant  than  before,  and  he  gave  a  little  erf  of  satis&ction.  Arkadik 
pricked  up  her  ears,  and  tried  to  wag  her  tail  in  imitation  of  Jack,  but  she 
could  n't  Jack,  seeing  this,  seized  what  was  left  of  his  supper, — about  half^ 
~  threw  back  his  ears  with  a  most  affectionate  expression,  and,  after  run- 
ning an  the  way  around  Arkadik,  bounced  right  up  in  front  of  her,  and 
dropped  the  supper  at  her  feet  Then  he  bounced  round  her  again,  and, 
fetdung  up  once  more  in  front  of  her,  he  crouched  upon  the  snow  and 
watched  her. 

Arkadik  at  first  looked  much  surprised ;  but,  being  very  hungry,  she  fell 
to  work  upon  this  unexpected  addition  to  her  supper,  without  asking  a 
single  question ;  and  when  she  had  finished  it  she  began  to  gnaw  away  at 
the  bone  in  the  same  self-satisfied  manner. 

Meanwhile  Jack  never  once  took  his  eyes  off  her.  It  was  very  plain  that 
he  was  hungry  himsell^  and,  on  that  account,  repented  of  his  generosity ; 
bat  then  he  had  a  point  to  gain,  and  he  wagged  his  tail  in  the  prospect  of  a 
certain  triumph.    Altogether  he  was  a  very  confident^  happy-looking  dog. 

Jack  and  Arkadik  repeatedly  exchanged  glances ;  and  it  was  soon  clear 
enough  that  an  understanding  had  been  reached.  Then  along  comes  Ere- 
bus. He  pauses  a  litUe  way  0%  looking  first  astonished,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*<  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  Then  he  looks  mighty  fierce,  as  if  he  would  say 
**  1 11  setde  with  you,  sir  "  ;  whereupon  Jack  gets  up,  and  goes  between  Ere- 
bus and  Arkadik,  and  sets  his  hair  all  on  end,  and  paws  the  snow,  and  gets 
his  back  up  generally.  Erebus  does  the  same.  Then,  turning  to  one  side, 
he  goes  on,  thinking  better  of  it  Both  dogs  growl,  but  they  do  not  come 
to  blows.  Then  Jack  crouches  down  near  Arkadik,  who  is  by  this  time 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  Jack  is  neither  going  to  take  the  bone  away  from 
her,  nor  to  let  any  other  dog  do  it,  not  even  Erebus. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Erebus,  Jack,  and  Arkadik  is  observed  by 
Karsuk,  who  comes  along  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  He  seems  to  be  saying 
to  himself  while  he  is  coming  up,  "  Hallo,  what 's  going  on  here  ?  what 's 
that  fellow  got  to  do  with  Arkadik  ?  "  Then,  his  curiosity  getting  the  better 
of  him,  he  approaches  Arkadik,  as  if  to  get  the  bone  away  from  her.  At  this 
Jack  gets  his  back  up  again,  paws  the  snow,  bristles  and  growls,  and  Karsuk, 
now  thoroughly  satisfied,  trots  ofi^  seemingly  muttering  to  himself  ''  What 
can  all  this  mean  ?    I  really  should  like  to  know  I " 

After  Arkadik  has  been  gnawing  at  the  bone  for  some  time  Jack  goes 
close  up  to  her.  She  growls  a  little,  but  Jack  looks  so  amiable  that  she 
is  n't  afraid  of  losing  her  bone.  Then  Jack  gives  her  a  lick  or  two  with  his 
big  tongue  about  the  chaps,  and  trots  off  after  Karsuk. 

Karsuk  growls  too  when  Jack  comes  up  to  him,  but,  satisfied  that  Jack 
is  in  an  amiable  mood  and  not  seeking  a  fight,  subsides  immediately,  and 
after  \hey  have  exchanged  glances,  they  trot  off  together  a  little  way  in 
the  most  sociable  manner.  In  about  five  minutes  they  return,  by  different 
routes,  however,  and  both  lie  on  the  snow  and  go  to  sleep.  It  is  evident 
they  have  had  a  '^  talk "  together ;  or,  to  use  a  political  phrase.  Jack  had 
""seen"  Karsuk. 
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Arkadik  lies  down  too ;  but  by  and  by  she  goes  over  to  Jack  and  crawls 
close  up  to  him,  and  puts  her  head  on  his  big  shoulder,  and  her  nose  in  the 
great  thick  fur  of  his  neck,  and  then  goes  to  sleep. 

Thus  had  Jack  already  begun  to  make  a  "ring."  He  had  one  strong  link 
forged  already.  He  had  almost  forged  another.  We  will  now  see  what 
came  of  it. 

V. 

EkEBUS  was  evidently  very  tired  and  not  in  a  fighting  mood,  or  he  would 
have  broken  up  this  nice  little  arrangement  He  was  too  shrewd  a  dog  not 
to  perceive  it  alL  But  in  the  morning  he  went  around  to  the  three  offenders 
separately.  First  he  made  at  Karsuk,  and  bit  him  on  the  side  of  the  face, 
which  did  not,  you  may  be  sure,  make  Karsuk  love  Erebus  any  better  than 
before.  Then  he  did  the  same  to  Arkadik,  before  Jack  had  a  chance  to 
interfere.  When  he  did  so  it  was  in  a  very  fierce  manner,  and  Arkadik  ran 
away  crying,  while  Jack  and  Erebus  stood  facing  each  other,  pawing  the 
snow,  and  growling.  Neither  of  them  made  any  further  advances  toward  a 
fight,  but  after  a  minute  or  so,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they  both  turned 
around  and  deliberately  walked  off  in  opposite  directions. 

At  these  novel  movements  Whitey  and  Schnapps  looked  on  wonderingly, 
and  so  did  Amna-aya.  Clearly  they  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  the 
affair.  That  Erebus  should  allow  anything  like  this  to  go  on  under  his  very 
nose,  without  instantly  offering  fight,  and  calling  on  them  all  for  help,  was 
what  they  could  not  understand  They  began  to  have  a  sort  of  respect  for 
Jack,  since  he  could  bully  their  master  in  this  way.  Everybody  must  have 
observed  the  fact,  that  while  few  men  like  to  attack  those  who  are  in  power, 
all  applaud  those  who  do,  crying,  **  Bravo !  bravo ! "  "  Hit  him  again  1 " 
'*  Give  it  to  him ! "  and  so  on.  Dogs  are  not  unlike  men  in  this  respect. 
Jack  was  making  rapid  strides  towards  civilization. 

But  this  little  by-play  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by  the  driver  summon- 
ing the  animals  to  be  hitched  to  the  sledge.  Then  they  were  all  quiet 
enough,  being  afraid  of  the  whip. 

When  we  had  started  it  was  observed  that  Arkadik  was  looking  inquir- 
ingly back  over  her  shoulder.  She  did  it  several  times,  then,  suddenly, 
when  she  thought  the  driver  was  not  noticing  her,  she  fell  out  of  her  place. 
Then  she  darted  under  Amna-aya's  line,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  crowded  in 
between  Amna-aya  and  Jack. 

Jack  looked  round  at  Arkadik  kindly  and  approvingly,  and  both  of  them 
pulled  away  at  a  tremendous  rate,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  whip.  Arka- 
dik knew  well  enough  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  slipping  out  of  her  place, 
so  she  tried  to  make  up  with  the  driver  by  extra  duty.  And  indeed  the  poor 
little  thing  did  pull  for  dear  life,  panting  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
and  bending  down  to  her  work  as  if  she  would  drag  the  whole  sledge  her- 
self. 

Seeing  where  Arkadik  was,  I  said  to  the  driver,  "  Arkadik  is  out  of  her 
place."    He  said  in  reply,  "  I  see  it ;  but  she  pulls  harder  there,  I  think. 
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^t  had  better  try  her  alongside  of  Jack."  So  the  cunning  little  cock-nosed 
Arkadik  and  the  big  ambitious  Jack  had  their  own  way  of  it. 

AQ  this  was  observed  by  Erebus,  but  that  tyrant  did  not  dare  leave  his 
place  to  punish  Arlcadik,  for  he  respected  the  whip  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  dogs.  Still  less  could  he  spring  over  Amna-aya  and  Arkadik  to  attack 
Jack ;  but  he  looked  unutterable  things,  and  growled  in  a  manner  to  strike 
tenor  into  any  dog's  heart  less  brave  than  Jack's.  Worse  than  all  this,  he 
let  fly  with  his  sharp  teeth  in  a  most  spiteful  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
meanness,  and  made  poor  innocent  Amna-aya's  nose  bleed.  This  caused 
her  to  cry  as  if  she  had  been  half  killed ;  and,  without  waiting  for  another 
hint,  she  fell  back  and  shot  in  between  Arkadik  and  Jack. 

She  had  scarcely  got  there,  however,  before  the  driver,  seeing  what  she 
was  about,  cried  '^  Hi !  hi ! ''  and  struck  her  with  his  whip,  cutting  her  sharply, 
and  making  her  cry  worse  than  ever.  Taking  this  as  a  hint  to  get  back 
where  she  came  from,  she  was  leaving  her  place,  when  Arkadik,  enraged  at 
perceiving  how  she  had  been  treated,  fell  upon  Amna-aya's  neck  and  shook 
her  unmercifully.  Amna-aya  seemed  now  to  forget  her  pain  and  to  get  angry 
too,  for  she  made  fight  with  Arkadik,  and  the  two  rolled  over  on  the  snow. 
''Hi !  hi !  '^  shouted  the  driver.  On  went  the  other  five  dogs,  as  fast  as  they 
could  run,  and  the  two  that  were  fighting  fell  to  the  rear  and  were  dragged 
along  after  the  sledge  at  some  distance  behind. 

As  soon  as  this  happened  they  stopped  fighting  of  course,  and  tried  to 
get  on  their  legs,  which  was  not  accomplished  for  several  minutes,  however. 
They  had  been  drawn  a  considerable  distance,  and  poor  unfortunate  Amna- 
aya  had  struck  her  head  against  a  sharp  piece  of  ice  that  was  sticking  up 
about  a  foot  above  the  surface.  This  made  her  jrowl  worse  and  worse.  Her 
shrieks  of  "  Amna-aya,  aya,  aya,  aya  "  were  most  distressing  to  hear. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Erebus  and  Jack  —  Arkadik  and  Amna-aya  hav- 
ing £illen  out  of  their  places  —  were  brought  side  by  side.  Full  of  anger, 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  whip,  they  flew  at  each  other's  throats.  In  an 
instant  they  also  were  rolling  on  the  snow,  tearing  away  at  each  other,  and 
gtowKng  in  a  very  loud  and  vicious  manner.  They  were  right  in  front  of 
the  sledge,  which  in  an  instant  brought  up  against  them  with  a  bang.  Jack 
managed  to  roll  to  one  side,  and  the  runner  passed  over  only  one  of  his 
1^ ;  but  Erebus,  less  fortunate,  got  jammed  under  the  sledge,  and  was 
dragged  along  by  one  of  the  runners  before  our  headway  could  be  stopped. 
When  he  released  himself,  and  sprang  up,  the  driver  gave  him  a  crack  over 
the  head  with  his  whip-stock,  which  sent  him  to  his  place  whining  with 
pain  and  probably  with  considerable  buzzing  in  the  ears. 

By  this  time  the  other  dogs  had  gained  their  feet  Jack  came  up,  boking 
a  little  humiliated,  and  as  he  passed  the  sledge  to  his  place,  he  got  a  touch 
of  the  whip  too,  so  severe  that  he  could  not  restrain  a  yelp.  Then  up  came 
Arkadik  and  Amna-aya,  both  of  whom  were  pretty  well  punished  for  their 
pains.  What  with  the  whining  of  Erebus,  the  crying  of  Arkadik,  and  Amna- 
aya's  doleful  singing,  we  had,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  very  lively 
concert  of  it 
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VI. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  during  our  journey  that  day.  Arkadik 
managed  to  keep  her  chosen  place  beside  Jack,  although  of  course  she  could 
not  have  done  it  without  the  connivance  of  the  driver.  After  this  little  fight 
we  got  on  famously. 

But  when  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  the  dogs  were  unharnessed,  the 
feelings  which  had  been  excited  to  fever-heat  in  the  breasts  of  Erebus,  Jack, 
Arkadik,  and  Amna-aya,  broke  out  in  the  most  angry  manner. 

Erebus,  incensed  to  the  last  degree,  trembling  with  fiiry,  his  head  up,  his 
eyes  dilated,  his  ears  stuck  sharply  forward,  his  hair  bristling  all  over  his 
body,  his  tail  curling  proudly,  made  directly  for  Jack,  who,  clearly  i^nough, 
had  expected  the  assault,  and  stood  on  guard  to  meet  it 

The  powerful  impetus  of  Erebus  defeated  its  own  object  He  was  so 
furious  that  he  lost  prudence,  and  overshot  the  mark.  It  was  evidently  his 
purpose  to  overthrow  Jack  with  the  force  of  the  shock,  and,  by  rolling  him 
over,  get  the  advantage  of  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Jack  sprang  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  Erebus,  scarcely  touching  him,  passed  a  little  beyond,  and 
in  the  effort  to  recover  himself  lost  his  chance.  Quick  as  thought  Jack  was 
upon  him,  and  the  two  powerful  and  infuriated  animals,  like  two  wild  beasts, 
were  grappling  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  angry 
cries. 

This  was  the  opportumty  that  Jack  had  been  waiting  for,  and  he  fought 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  energy  of  the  assault  and  the 
sturdy  resistance  with  which  it  was  met  seemed  for  a  moment  to  paralyze 
the  other  animals.  But  they  could  not  stand  it  long.  Hitherto  there  had 
never  been  any  hesitation  in  a  fight  Following  the  lead  of  Erebus,  they  all 
fell  upon  what  he  attacked,  and  the  victory  was  soon  won.  But  now  there 
was  irresolution.  Karsuk  looked  on  with  indifference.  Wbitey  and  Schnapps 
glanced  at  each  other  and  growled.  Arkadik  made  at  Amna-aya,  and,  after 
knocking  her  down,  gave  a  new  character  to  the  battle  by  idling  upon 
Erebus,  her  old  master,  and  biting  him  unmercifiiUy  on  the  leg.  This  was 
dearly  all  that  was  needed  to  assure  Karsuk,  who  had  so  lately  made 
fiiends  with  Jack.  Following  the  lead  of  plucky  Arkadik,  he  too  fell  upon 
his  old  leader.  Then  Amna-aya,  moaning  from  her  recent  beating,  fell  upon 
Arkadik  and  began  to  gnaw  away  at  her  hind  leg.  This  forced  her  to  let 
go  her  hold  upon  Erebus,  and  she  once  more  attacked  her  whining  assail- 
ant 

Utterly  confused  by  this  novel  turn  of  aflSurs,  Whitey  and  Schnapps  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  But  something  they  must  do ;  so  they  got 
np  a  private  fight  on  their  own  account 

The  battle  waxed  hot  and  fiirious,  —  Arkadik  and  Amna-aya  fighting  tooth 
and  nail,  Whitey  and  Schnapps  doing  the  same  thing  with  less  energy, 
and  Erebus  making  desperate  battle  against  Jack  and  Karsuk.  The  pure 
white  snow  was  dyed  with  blood,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  cries  of  pain 
and  anger. 
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The  combat  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  Of  course,  Arkadik  won  her 
battle,  and  sent  her  antagonist  <*  Amna-aying  "  behind  a  snow-bank,  where, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  she  never  once  left  off  wailing  over  her  woes. 
Whitey  and  Schnapps,  hj  mutual  understanding,  ceased  making  a  show 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  But,  before  this  was  accomplished, 
Erebus  had  been  completely  vanquished.  Bleeding  from  a  dozen  ugly 
wounds,  his  right  fore  leg  fearfully  cut,  his  left  ear  almost  torn  out  by  the 
roots,  he  could  no  longer  continue  the  combat  against  such  fearful  odds,  and 
he  cried  for  quarter. 

He  was  £urly  down  upon  his  back.  Karsuk  let  go  his  hold,  and  Jack 
stood  proud  and  triumphant  over  his  vanquished  adversary.  Then  he 
stepped  away,  slowly,  with  dignity  and  deliberation,  while  Erebus  lay  moan- 
ing on  the  snow.  He  turned  around  once,  looking  back  in  a  most  self-satis- 
fied  manner  at  his  late  enemy,  now  left  a  helpless  lump  of  pain,  and  then 
trotted  ofL  Seeing  Whitey,  he  made  at  him  and  did  not  leave  off  biting  him 
until  he  had  made  him  cry  loudly  for  mercy.  His  reason  for  doing  this  was 
scarcely  clear,  according  to  any  established  rules  Of  justice.  He  probably 
meant  to  give  Whitey  a  proper  sense  of  his  power,  and  make  him  under- 
stand the  new  state  of  affiurs. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  Whitey  was  all  right,  he  next  hunted  up 
Schnapps ;  but  that  sagacious  animal,  seeing  how  things  were  going,  had 
hidden  himself  away,  and  could  not  be  found.  Amna-aya  next  came  in  for  a 
good  hearty  shaking,  which  made  her  sing  her  old  song  over  again  without 
the  least  variation.  Then  he  went  kindly  up  to  Arkadik,  who  crouched 
down  before  liim  in  a  half-submissive,  half-playful  manner,  and  licked  his 
diaps.  He  in  turn  signified  his  approval  of  her  conduct  by  licking  her  eyes 
with  his  big  tongue,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  rather  supercilious  manner ;  but 
for  this  we  must  not  blame  him,  since  he  was  a  conquering  hero. 

His  treatment  of  Karsuk  was  most  remarkable,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
Karsuk  came  up  to  play  with  him,  looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  pay  court ' 
to  the  new  ruler,  and  yet  withal  be  stightly  fiimiliar,  fully  impressed,  no 
doubt,  with  the  importance  of  his  own  services.  But  Jack  was  too  shrewd  a 
^og  to  be  caught  in  that  way.  He  only  growled  at  Karsuk,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ''Keep  your  distance,  sir";  whereupon  Karsuk,  much  astonished, 
trotted  ofi^  looking  meek  and  humiliated.  This  seems  ungrateful  in  Jack, 
when  one  remembers  what  Karsuk  had  done  for  him.  But  then  a  dog 
cocdd  hardly  be  expected  to  do  better  than  most  human  beings  would  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

After  this  Jack  lay  down  to  rest  with  Aikadik's  nose  tucked  into  his  great 
warm  neck.  Amna-aya  came  up  soon  and  coiled  herself  on  the  snow  as 
near  by  as  she  thought  safe ;  for  Arkadik  growled  viciously  at  her.  Karsuk 
joined  the  group  very  quickly,  and  took  his  place  at  Jack's  back  like  one 
determined,  at  iSL  hazards,  to  worship  the  rising  sun.  Then  Whitey  trotted 
in  and  took  his  place  beside  Karsuk.  After  a  while  Schnapps  came  timidly 
to  bed ;  but  he  did  not  venture  too  near. 
Thus  situated  they  fell  asleep ;  while  poor  Erebus  lay  moaning  by  himself^ 
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with  not  a  dog  among  all  his  late  foDowers  to  do  him  the  slightest  service. 
Even  Amna-aya  forsook  him,  and  linked  her  fortunes  to  the  new  master,  not 
even  going  near  Erebus  to  lick  his  bloody  wounds,  as  she  would  have  done 
the  day  before.  Once  she  made  the  effort,  and  got  very  near,  but  thinking 
better  of  it,  she  forsook  the  poor  fellow  complcftely,  and  went  over  ''  bag  and 
baggage,''  as  they  say,  to  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  Jack's  victory  won.  And  it  was  complete.  The  whole  team 
now  acknowledged  him  at  once  as  master,  and  proffered  him  their  alle- 
giance. Poor  Erebus  was  as  badly  off  as  old  King  Lear.  The  little  dogs 
and  the  big  dogs  all  barked  at  him  now. 

The  next  day  he  was  so  lame  and  sore  that  he  couM  not  be  hitched  to 
^e  sledge ;  and  we  went  on,  leaving  him  to  follow  behind  at  his  leisure. 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  when  he  saw  Jack  take  his  place  in  the 
team,  and  set  off  with  Arkadik  at  his  right,  and  Amna-aya  next !  and  how 
he  must  have  sighed  and  soliloquized  with  King  Henry  over  the  fleeting 
pleasures  and  delights  of  kingly  power. 

This  day's  journey  brought  us  to  the  vessel,  and  there  was  evidently  much 
wondering  among  the  other  teams  of  dogs  at  Jack's  new  position.  Seeing 
this,  Jack  determined  to  give  them  still  greater  cause  to  wonder.  As  soon 
as  he  was  unharnessed  from  the  sledge  he  flew  upon  the  first  dog  that  he 
saw  impudently  staring  at  him,  and  made  the  poor  animal  sing  an  unpre- 
meditated song.  Noting  the  distuibance,  Arkadik  flew  to  Jack's  side ;  then 
up  came  all  the  rest  of  his  team,  and  now  the  six  dogs,  with  Jack  at  their 
head,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Startled  by  this  strange  proceeding, 
all  the  dogs  scampered  away,  clearly  preferring  to  consult  Erebus  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  before  taking  any  active  steps.  But  Erebus  was  very  much 
dejected,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his  supper  he  hobbled  off  by  himself^  giving 
no  dog  any  encouragement  whatever  to  follow  him.  Two  or  three  made  the 
attempt,  but  they  soon  discovered  for  themselves  how  matters  stood,  and 
quickly  returned.  % 

Where  Erebus  dragged  himself,  nobody  knows ;  but  he  did  not  come 
back  again  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  still  quite  lame« 
He  was,  in  every  respect,  a  changed  dog.  His  spirits  seemed  to  have  left 
him.  He  hung  his  head,  and  avoided  association  with  his  kind.  Had  he 
been  a  human  being,  you  would  have  said  he  was  in  love,  or  was  repenting 
of  a  crime.  But  he  was  a  heart-broken  dog.  His  tail  was  down, — a  bad  sign. 
He  did  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in  anything.  How  the  teams  managed 
among  themselves  he  did  not  care  in  the  least ;  and  he  offered  no  obstacle 
to  the  elevation  of  Jack  to  supreme  rule  by  the  entire  republic  of  dogs. 

Jack's  success  cost  him  a  few  trifling  fights  after  the  defeat  of  Erebus ; 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  much ;  and  before  forty-eight  hotu^  had  elapsed 
he  was  duly  installed  in  oflice,  and  universally  recognized  as  leader  of  the 
pack,  master  of  the  masters,  the  great  hero  of  dog  society,  the  great  dog 
of  the  time. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  him. 

Isaac  L  Hay $9* 
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HOW    BATTLES    ARE    FOUGHT. 


II.    Fighting  for  Forts. 


N  the  very  next  evening  after  their  father  had 
told  them  how  armies  marched  and  lived  and 
fought,  Willie  Blake  and  his  sister  were  early 
in  the  library,  anxious  to  learn  morq  about  war 
and  battles.  But  Mr.  Blake  said  he  was  not 
ready  to  begin  again,  and  that  he  thought 
it  was  his  turn  to  listen  and  Willie's  to  talk. 
Then  he  asked  Willie  to  tell  him,  as  nearly  as 
he  could,  all  that  had  been  related  the  evening 
before.  So  Mr.  Blake  listened  while  Willie 
talked,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  finding 
how  much  Willie  remembered  of  what  had  been 
told  him.  Mr.  Blake  did  this  because  he  knew 
that  Willie  would  not  understand  what  he  was 
now  to  hear  if  he  did  not  dearly  remember  what  had  already  been  told 
hhn.  You  who  will  read  this  will  have  the  same  trouble  if  you  do  not  fully 
recollect  what  was  said  last  month  about ''  fighting  in  the  field." 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Blake  was  ready  with  his  story  and  pictures.  Tea 
was  no  sooner  over  and  the  lamps  lit  in  the  library,  than  the  children 
gathered  around  their  father's  table  and  waited  impatiently  for  him  to 
begin. 

**  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  when  all  was  ready,  <'  about 
what  soldiers  cdl  'siege  operations.'  You  will  understand  it  better  if  I  call 
it  'fighting  for  forts.'  I  have  told  you  that,  when  two  opposing  armies  were 
marching  and  countermarching,  they  fought  to  destroy  one  another  and  to 
gain  possession  of  the  battle-field.  In  siege  operations  one  of  the  armies 
shuts  itself  up  in  some  great  fort,  and  to  capture  this  army  and  get  pos- 
session of  the  fort  is  the  main  object  of  the  other  army.  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this,  but  still  all  armies  in  fighting  for  forts,  as  in  fighting  in 
the  field,  are  guided  by  general  rul^  ;  and  it  is  of  these  I  will  tell  you.  But 
first  of  all  you  must  know  what  forts  are,  and  something  about  those  of  our 
own  country.        * 

"  The  best  way  of  describing  a  fisrt  to  you  is  to  call  it  a  gate.  It  serves, 
or  is  intended  to  serve,  precisely  the  same  purpose  that  a  gate  on  a  fiurm 
does,  —  that  is,  to  prevent  or  regulate  the  passage  of  persons  and  animals 
firom  one  field  to  another.  The  gate  is  meant  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
animals,  and  the  fort  that  of  armies.  Sometimes,  as  every  country  lad 
knows,  the  gate  is  Carelessly  left  open,  and  the  animals  get  into  the  wheat 
or  com  field  and  destroy  the  grain.  Sometimes  forts  are  just  as  carelessly 
left  unguarded,  and  the  enemy  captures  them  and  conquers  the  country 
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to  which  they  are  the  gates.  Every  country  boy  has  seen  animals  with 
sense  enough  to  open  the  gates  themselves,  or  strong  enough  to  break  them 
down.  Just  so  there  are  generals  who  know  how  to  open  forts,  and  there 
are  armies  strong  enough  to  batter  them  down.  They  are  called  *■  the  gates 
of  the  country  *  for  the  reason  also  that  they  are  always  built  on  the  rivers 
and  roads  by  which  ships  and  boats  and  rail-cars  and  wagons  usually  enter 
and  leave  a  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  are  the  same  that  armies 
must  follow  in  time  of  war.  The  aim  of  one  army  is  to  hold  these  gates,  — 
to  keep  them  shut  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  get  in ;  the  aim  of  the  other 
is  to  break  them  open  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  country  it  seeks 
to  conquer. 

"  These  gates  are  variously  constructed.  Some  are  of  earth  only ;  some 
are  of  stone  and  earth ;  and  some  few  are  of  earth,  stone,  and  iron.  Their 
form  depends  on  the  formation  of  the  ground  where  they  are  built ;  and 
there  are  hardly  any  two  forts  in  the  country  precisely  alike  in  shape  or 
dimensions,  because  of  their  different  localities.  You  will  find  a  fort  of  some 
kind  in  every  seaport  of  importance  in  the  country,  and  a  visit  to  one  is  at 
all  times  very  interesting.  You  can  gather  a  very  good  idea  of  the  form  and 
appearance  of  one  from  a  picture  which  I  will  presently  show  you. 

"  Before  the  rebellion,  our  country  owned  a  great  many  forts  of  various 
kinds,  but  none  of  them  were  very  strong,  and  they  were  all  along  the  sea- 
coast.  There  were  none  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  it  was  never 
thought  that  any  portion  of  our  people  would  be  wicked  and  ignorant  enough 
to  conspire  against  their  own  government.  Strange  enough,  the  people  of 
the  seaboard  cities  at  the  South  were  the  first  to  fire  on  the  forts  built 
fi)r  their  own  defence  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  When  the  wicked 
rebellion  of  the  slaveholders  began,  it  became  necessary  to  build  forts  in 
allthe  inland  States  and  along  the  interior  rivers  and  roads.  Washington 
and  Richmond,  and  hundreds  of  other  places,  were  strongly  fortified.  Sev- 
eral hundred  forts  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  were  built  Among  them  was  one 
in  Tennessee,  called  Fortress  Rosecrans,  which  was  a  mile  in  width ;  it  took 
a  whole  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  five  months  to  build  it  And  yet  its 
guns  never  fired  a  shot  at  an  enemy,  because  it  was  not  in  their  way  on  any 
of  the  great  roads  or  rivers  of  the  country.  If  the  walls  of  earth  which  were 
thrown  up  during  the  war  could  be  stretched  in  one  unbroken  line,  they 
would  reach  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  They  might  have  fenced  in 
the  whole  Southern  Confederacy  with  a  wall  as  thick  and  high  and  strong  as 
that  around  the  great  Empire  of  China. 

"  An  army  approaches  one  of  these  forts  to  take  it,  in  predsely  the  same 
manner  that  it  approaches  another  army,  —  by  as  many  roads  as  it  can  find, 
and  with  as  much  care  and  caution.  *  Investing  a  fort'  is  about  the  same 
as  surrounding  it,  though  it  may  be  invested  by  guarding  only  those  sides 
by  which  the  enemy  might  escape.  The  advancing  army  will  have  some 
fighting  to  do,  —  not  very  hard  fighting,  but  still  brisk  enough  to  be  "^r^ 
exciting  and  dangerous.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  general  gathers  the 
information  which  decides  his  plan  of  attack.    The  fighting  reveals  the 
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enemy's  strongest  and  weakest  points,  and  the  situation  of  most  of  his 
troops.  It  enables  the  general  to  learn  how  the  ground  lies,  and  what 
points  of  the  field  overlook,  or,  as  a  soldier  would  say,  *  command '  the  fort 
There  is  always  some  place  which  commands  every  fort,  if  it  can  only  be 
found.  This  is  called  the  'key  of  the  position,'  because  when  it  is  obtained 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  or  opening  of  the  gate,  is  sure  to  follow.  The 
first  light  fighting,  or  skirmishing,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  find  this  key ;  the 
next  thing  is  to  take  it  Sometimes  this  key  is  a  comer  or  side  of  the  fort 
itself;  sometimes  it  is  a  hill  overlooking  the  fort;  at  other  times  it  is  a  road 
by  which  those  in  the  fort  obtain  their  food ;  at  others  it  is  a  stream  which 
supplies  them  with  water ;  and  sometimes  it  is  miles  away  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  which  the  fort  is  meant  to  defend.  Sometimes  this  key  is 
taken  by  assault,  —  by  a  charge  with  bayonets,  —  as  General  Sherman  cap- 
tured Fort  McAllister,  and  as  General  Grant  captured  the  hill  overlooking 
Fort  Donelson  and  compelled  its  surrender. 

Sometimes  the  besieging  army  take  a  fort  by  marching  around  it  and  into 
the  country  it  defends ;  this  makes  the  enemy  come  out,  and  the  matter  is 
settled  by  battle  in  the  open  field.  That  was  the  way  that  General  Sherman 
won  Atlanta,  and  General  Grant  took  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Some* 
times  an  army  gets  possession  of  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  fort,  and, 
cutting  off  supplies  of  food  from  those  inside,  starve  them  into  surrendering. 
And  at  other  times  when  assaults  fail  and  marches  cannot  be  made,  and  the 
starvation  plan  will  take  too  long,  the  besieging  army  digs  and  digs,  and 
at  length  digs  its  way  into  the  fort,  or  digs  the  bottom  out  of  it" 
^  Digs  the  bottom  out  of  a  fort,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Willie. 
«*  Precisely.  They  dig  under  a  fort  and  then  blow  it  up,  —  cannon,  men, 
and  all !  This  digging  into  and  under  a  fort  is  what  properly  constitutes 
'siege  operations,'  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe  to  you  as  clearly 
as  1  can.  The  picture  on  page  127  represents  a  fort  on  a  high  hill,  with 
a  besieging  force  making  gradual  approaches  to  it  by  digging ;  and  the 
various  ways  of  doing  this  you  will  find  illustrated  there. 

^  First  of  all,  the  besieging  army  gets  as  close  as  it  can  to  the  fort  by 
fighting  and  driving  the  enemy  inside  his  works.  Sometimes  this  is  hard 
to  do,  for  the  besieged  not  only  obstruct  the  advance  of  their  opponents  by 
firing  at  them,  but  by  felling  trees  and  sinking  torpedoes,  which  are  arranged 
to  explode  when  a  soldier  steps  on  the  ground  above  them.  The  trees  are 
cut  down  in  a  way  to  make  their  tops  intertwine  so  closely  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  get  through  them  at  leisure.  You  can  imagine 
bow  difficult  it  must  be,  then,  to  charge  through  them  with  the  enemy  firing 
at  you.  But  while  some  of  the  army  are  fighting,  others  cut  away  the  trees, 
and  thus  they  get  beyond  them.  The  torpedoes  have  to  be  carefully  dug 
out  of  the  ground.  During  the  late  war  the  Rebels  frequently  sunk  torpe* 
does  in  the  ground  before  forts,  in  order  that  our  soldiers  might  be  blown 
up  by  them.  But  the  Yankees,  as  the  Rebels  used  to  call  our  troops,  were 
too  smart  for  them.  They  first  captured  a  number  of  Rebels,  and  put  them 
at  the  dangerous  work  of  removing  the  torpedoes  in  full  view  of  their  owa 
friends. 
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''After  getting  as  close  to  the  fort  as  it  can,  the 'besieging  army  builds^ 
works  for  its  own  protection.  The  moment  darkness  comes  on  and  puts 
a  stop  to  the  firing,  the  men  lay  aside  their  guns,  and  take  up  their  axes 
and  spades  and  picks.  The  great  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  the 
rails  of  the  fences  on  the  farm  near  by  the  field,  are  gathered  together  and 
built  into  a  kind  of  rude  fence  along  the  whole  front  of  the  army,  as  it  lies 
spread  out  around  the  fort  Then  the  men  with  spades  and  picks  dig  a 
ditch,  six  or  seven  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  deep,  and  throw  the  earth 
over  the  logs  and  rails  until  they  are  covered  so  thick  that  a  cannon-ball 
cannot  go  through  them.  In  this  way  a  line  of  works  of  great  strength,  and 
several  miles  in  extent,  can  be  thrown  up  in  a  very  short  time,  —  much 
shorter  than  you  would  suppose." 

« It  would  take  all  night,  papa,  would  n't  it  ?  "  asked  Willife. 

^  Not  at  all,  —  about  an  hour  perhaps.  I  once  saw  a  large  force  of  Unioa 
troops  drive  an  equal  number  of  Rebels  from  a  strong  hill,  — a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  a  battle-field,  and  one  which  the  Rebels  needed  very  much.  So 
anxious  was  their  general  to  get  it  again,  that  he  no  sooner  saw  his  men 
begin  to  run  away  than  he  ordered  another  brigade  to  charge  and  take  the 
hill ;  but  before  they  could  get  there,  the  Union  troops  had  built  all  along 
their  front  a  breastwork  of  logs  and  rails  and  stones,  and  firing  from  behind 
this  easily  drove  back  the  Rebels.  At  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  I  saw  a 
brigade  of  Union  soldiers  capture  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  die  battle-field,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  Rebels  had  built  a  rough  stone-wall  as  a  breastwork. 
But  our  soldiers  not  only  drove  them  fk-om  behind  this  wall,  but  in  a  few 
moments  after  laid  aside  their  arms  and  carried  the  stones  of  it  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill,  and  made  breastworks  for  themselves. 

'<  This  first  line  which  the  army  makes  in  such  a  short  time  is  usually 
very  strong,  —  almost  as  strong  as  the  fort  itself.  Indeed,  both  armies  may 
now  be  said  to  be  in  forts ;  but  one  of  them  can  abandon  its  works  and 
march  away  at  any  time  it  chooses,  while  the  other  cannot  escape,  except  by 
cutting  its  way  out  through  the  besieging  army.  These  woiics  are  made 
very  strong  for  another  reason.  Behind  them  and  in  the  ditches  which 
have  been  dug  the  investing  army  must  live  during  the  siege.  Here  the 
huts  and  tents  of  the  soldiers  are  built ;  here  they  cook  their  food  and  eat 
It,  all  the  time  taking  care  not  to  show  their  heads  above  the  top  of  the 
works,  for  fear  the  sharpshooters  in  the  enemy's  fort  will  put  i.  ball  hito 
them.  You  can  imagine  that  life  in  a  ditch  of  this  sort  is  not  very  pleas- 
ant ;  yet  I  have  known  men  to  enjoy  it  There  is  one  thing  which  makes 
them  really  cheerful  under  those  dreary  hardsbips." 

«  Patriotism  ?  "  suggested  Wllie,  timidly. 

''  Patriotism  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  led  by  a  love  of  danger  to  do  a  great  many  bold  acts  and  sufier  a  great 
many  hardships.  It  is  this,  often,  which  makes  men  in  camp,  and  even  in 
battle,  not  only  cheerful,  but  happy. 

^  The  first  line  having  been  established,  the  work  of  digging  begins  in 
earnest    On  some  very  dark  night,  the  whole  army  ventures  out  and  pfosbea 
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forward  a  few  yards  and  digs  another  line  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  morning 
one  half  of  it  has  advanced  to  this  new  line.  In  this  way,  two  or  three  time9 
repeated,  the  besieging  army  gets  close  up  to  the  fort'' 

^  How  dose,  papa,  —  how  far  ?  "  asked  Willie. 

*'  How  f2X  can  you  throw  ?  About  fifty  yards  I  suppose.  Well,  the  army 
may  get  in  this  way  so  close  to  the  fort  that  you  could  throw  a  stone  from 
one  army  into  the  other.  It  won't  do  to  show  your  head  often  when  so 
near  as  this  to  the  enemy. 

"  You  would  naturally  suppose  that  when  it  comes  to  such  close  quarters 
the  fighting  would  be  very  desperate,  but  singularly  enough  it  usually  ceases 
almost  entirely.  Only  the  siiarpshooters  can  shoot,  and  these  very  seldom. 
The  cannoneers  can  fire  their  guns  only  once  in  the  day,  —  at  early  sunrise, 
—  and  that  is  done  in  this  way.  They  load  them  at  night  and  cover  them 
up  with  brushwood  firom  the  trees,  so  that  they  look  like  a  clump  of  bushes. 
At  daylight  they  carefully  aim  and  fire,  but  as  the  smoke  betrays  the  dis- 
guise of  the  brushwood,  the  sharpshooters  of  the  opposing  army  prevent 
tliem  firom  loading  the  gun  again  until  after  nightfall.  The  sharpshooters 
on  both  sides  cut  small  holes  about  the  size  of  a  teacup  through  the  work^ 
and  put  their  guns  through  these  to  fire.  They  take  aim  at  the  holes  oppo- 
site them,  and  the  moment  an  object  appears  they  fire  at  it  through  these 
holes.  Sometimes  two  sharpshooters  —  one  in  each  army  •—  will  watch  for 
a  whole  day  without  getting  an  opportunity  to  shoot  at  each  other. 

^  Under  these  drcumstanceis  you  can  imagine  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  get  any  doser  to  the  enemy.  The  men  can  no  longer  go  forward 
even  at  night  and  dig  a  new  line,  fi>r  of  course  the  enemy  would  shoot  them 
down  at  their  work.  To  protect  themsdves,  they  construct  what  are  called 
'parallels.'  These  are  simply  works  run  ofiF  at  an  angle  fix>m  the  first  or 
second  line,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  fort 
of  the  enemy,  as  you  see  them  in  the  picture  further  on  and  in  the  diagram 
bdow.  You  will  notke  that  the  'parallels '  are  at  all  times  nearly  paralld 
with  the  line  of  the  fort,  and  that 
the  soldiers  in  the  fort  cannot 
fire  into  them  after  they  are  onoe 
made.  But  the  question  is  how 
to  make  them.  That,  you  would 
natnrally  suf^xMe,  is  no  easy 
thing  to  do,  yet  it  is  very  simple. 
Only  two  men  can  work  at  a  par- 
allel  at  the  same  time.  They 
stand  abreast,  armed  with  noth- 
ing  but  picks  and  spades.  They 
commence  at  the  point  nearest 
to  the  first  line  of  works  and  dig 
a  ditch  three  feet  deep,  and  as 
many  wide,  and  throw  the  dirt  up  in  a  long  pile  on  the  side  towards  the 
enemy,  and  thus  always  keep  it  in  firont  of  them  for  their  protection.    The 
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workmen  are  changed  every  few  minutes,  and  the  work  goes  on  much  faiter 
than  you  would  think.  Whiie  the  digging  is  going  on,  the  shatpshooten 
arc  very  vigilant  in  watching  the  enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  their  firing. 

^  "There  are  also  'gabions,'  made  for  the  pro- 
i  tection  of  the  workmen.  You  will  better  un- 
derstand their  purpose  if  I  call  them  movable 
breastworks.  They  are  Urge  baskets,  five  or 
feet  in  diameter  and  often  ten  feet  long, 
made  of  hickory  or  willow  withes,  and  circular 
'  1  form.  These  baskets  are  fiUed  with  earth, 
and  of  course  a  bullet  cannot  go  through  them, 
can  a  cannon-ball  do  them  much  harm. 
These  are  rolled  forward  by  the  men  as  breast- 
works, and  under  their  protection  other  works 
e  built,  as  1  have  described.  In  this  way  the 
p  besieging  army  digs  its  way  up  to  the  very 
■'  walls  of  the  fwl,  and  prepares  for  the  last 
grand  attack.  When  they  are  so  dose  together  as  this — a  few  feet  only 
apart — the  fighting  ceases  altogether, — it  is  too  much  like  murder;  and 
the  two  armies,  having  come  within  speaking  distance,  generally  arrange 
some  sort  of  truce.  At  Vicksburg  when  the  Union  army  got  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Rebels  they  both  stopped  firing,  and  for  ten  days  before  the 
surrender  the  men  of  the  two  aimies  talked  pleasantly  together.  The  pick- 
ets on  both  sides  met  under  the  same  tree,  and  instead  of  shooting  at  each 
other  chatted  like  good  friends.  One  night,  just  before  the  surrender,  as 
a  company  of  'sappers  and  miners,'  as  those  who  dig  the  'parallels'  are 
called,  were  di^ng  away,  they  were  surprised  by  a  shower  of  spades  and 
pickaxes  thrown  from  the  Rebel  fort  into  the  ditch  where  they  were  at 
work.  Directly  afterwards  a  voice  was  heard  in  dte  Rebel  fort  telling  our 
men  that  they  were  welcome  to  the  spades  and  pickaxes,  'because,'  said  the 
'  voice,  '  we  've  done  our  share  of  digging.'  Of  course  our  men  thanked  the 
Rebels  and  promised  to  dig  them  out  soon. 

"The  purpose  of  the  besieging  army  is  to  spring  over  the  works  and 
charge  the  fort  and  carry  it  After  getting  up  vrithin  a  few  yards  this  task 
is  so  easy  that  those  inside  do  not  usually  wait  for  the  assault  to  be  made. 
If  the  fort  is  not  yielded  voluntarily,  the  general  of  the  besieging  force  calls 
on  the  general  in  command  to  surreuder.  If  he  reiuse,  the  assault  takes 
place,  of  course,  with  great  loss  of  life ;  for  the  works  are  blown  up,  the 
besiegers  rush  in,  and  a  desperate  fight  follows.  So  certain  are  the  beticg- 
ers  of  success,  that  the  laws  of  civilized  war£ure  require  commanders  of  forts 
thus  besieged  to  surrender,  and  prevent  bloodshed." 
"  But  how  are  the  forts  blown  up,  papa  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  notice  on  the  right  of  the  picture  opposite  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
with  a  man  coming  out  of  it  with  a  wheelbarrow  ?  That  represents  the 
Mouth  of  a  tunnel  which  is  supposed  to  extend  under  the  earth  from  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers  to  the  line  of  the  enemj.    This  is  dug  Ukc  the  Other 
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works,  except  that  the  men  are  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  tbe  enemy.  The 
entb  is  carried  from  the  tannet  and  deposited  outside.  Wbeo'this  tunnel 
has  reached  to  %  point  directly  under  the  fort,  a  magazine  ia  made,  —  that  is, 
a  larger  hole  is  opened,  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  deposited  there. 
Then  ■  train  is  l^d  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  a  given  day  and  hour, 
when  the  troops  are  ready  to  make  the  assault,  the  train  is  fired.  The  fire 
creeps  slowly  through  the  dark  tunnel ;  at  length  it  reaches  the  magaane  ; 
an  awful  explosion  follows  ;  and  high  in  the  air  are  hurled  works  and  cannon 
and  horses  and  men.  Then  the  army  chaxges  upon  the  demolished  fort  and 
the  confused  enemy ;  the  fate  of  the  fort  is  decided  at  the  poiat  of  the 
bajoDet,  when  tbe  siege  is  ended." 

"  But,  p^M,  when  the  men  are  digging  (he  tunnel,  how  do  they  know 
iriiich  way  to  go,  and  how  can  they  tell  when  they  are  under  the  enemy's 
fort?" 

"You  must  not  suppose,  Willie,  because  they  work  under  ground  like  the 
mole,  that  the  soldiers  are  as  blind  as  he  is.  Before  begimiing  the  tunnel 
they  decide  in  what  direction  it  is  to  run,  and  the  exact  distance  from  its 
mouth  to  the  fort," 

**  But  how,  papa  7  that  ia  what  I  don't  understand.  The  enemy  won't 
let  ttimn measure  ttic distance?" 
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''O  no!  not  with  a  rule  or  measuring-tape;  but  the  engineers  have 
instruments  with  which  they  can  measure  any  distance  or  height  far  more 
accurately  than  they  can  with  line  and  rod.  These  are  called  the  '  transit ' 
and  '  level'  With  these  an  intelligent  man  or  boy  can  measure  the  width 
of  rivers  without  crossing  them  or  the  height  of  mountains  without  climbing 
them.  The  artillerist  with  one  of  these  can  tell  the  exact  distance  of  the 
fort  which  he  wishes  to  demolish ;  and  another  instrument  which  he  can 
apply  to  his  cannon  tells  him  precisely  how  to  sight  the  gun  so  that  the 
ball  will  strike  a  certain  point  in  the  wall  of  the  fort  With  these  instru- 
ments great  numbers  of  cannon  are  so  regulated  that,  shooting  from  differ- 
ent directions,  their  fire  is  concentrated  on  a  single  spot,  and  the  wall  is 
demolished.    In  this  way  our  guns  battered  down  Fort  Sumter.^' 

<<But  how,  papa,*'  pleaded  Willie,  ''how  do  these  instruments  tell  all 
this  ? " 

''  Ah  I  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  could  not  make  you  understand  now, 
for  you  have  many  things  to  learn  first  I  can  only  give  you  a  general  iflea 
of  what  war  is,  and  how  battles  are  fought  The  most  interesting  and  really 
beautiful  things  in  the  art  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  explain  to  you  now. 
When  you  are  older,  and  have  studied  geometry  and  engineering  and  geol* 
ogy  and  drawing,  —  for  all  these  and  many  more  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  soldier's  education,  —  you  will  learn  that  this  cruel  art  has  for 
its  purpose  the  saving  and  not  the  destroying  of  life.  The  greatest  general 
is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  conquer  without  killing. 

''  One  of  our  great  generals  once  said  that '  war  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot 
refine  it ' ;  but  his  own  acts  disproved  his  words,  for  no  soldier  ever  carried 
on  successful  warfiu-e  with  so  few  battles  and  with  the  loss  of  so  few  men 
as  General  Sherman. 

*'  But  as*the  soldier  has  grown  in  wisdom,  war  has  certainly  become  less 
cruel  and  more  refined ;  as  he  has  become  more  skilled  in  his  art,  wars  and 
battles  have  become  less  frequent ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  war  have  been 
improved,  battles  have  become  less  bloody.  Some  of  these  days,  let  us 
hope,  the  world  will  become  so  wise  and  virtuous  that  wais  will  be  heard 
of  no  more." 
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MRS.    MACGARRET'S    TEA-PARTY. 

MRS.  MACG ARRET  was  an  Attic  cat,  and  lived  in  the  garret, but  Mrs. 
O'Cellary  lived  in  the  cellar.  Mrs.  MacGarret  had  three  children, 
and  Mrs.  Q'Cellary  had  three  children.  Mr.  MacGarret  had  gone  away, 
and  so  had  Mr.  O'Cellary.  Mrs.  MacGarret*s  children  were  all  of  an  age, 
and  Mrs.  O'Cellary's  children  were  all  of  an  age.  The  MacGarret  children 
were  named  Spotty  MacGarret  and  Tabby  MacGarret  and  Tilly  MacGar- 
ret The  O'Cellary  children  were  named,  the  first,  Dinah  O'Cellary,  after  its 
mother;  the  second,  Thomas  O'Cellary,  after  its  fisither;  and  the  third 
was  named  Bengal  Tiger  O'Cellary,  af^er  one  of  their  grand  relations. 

One  day  Mrs.  MacGarret  said  to  her  children :  '^  My  dears,  I  have  decided 
to  have  company  this  afternoon.  I  shall  invite  Mrs.  O'Cellary  and  her 
£uni]y.  Behave  well,  or  you  will  be  punished.  At  supper  eat  the  poorest 
and  give  the  best  to  the  company.  Be  very  quiet,  and  never  interrupt  That 
you  may  look  your  very  best,  I  shall  put  up  your  tails  in  curl-papers.  Now 
don't  cry  if  I  pull  some."  —  And  they  shut  their  mouths  tight,  and  never 
uttered  a  sound. 

"  Good  children ! "  said  Mrs.  MacGarret  ^  Now  you  may  go  down  and 
invite  the  company." 

**  What,  in  curl-papers ! "  cried  Spotty.  **  O,  not  in  curl-papers  !  "  cried 
Tabby.    ^  You  can't  mean  in  curl-papers  I "  cried  Tilly. 

^  There 's  no  telling  who  might  see  us,"  said  Spotty.    '*  Perhaps  the.  Gray 
Squirrel  peeping  out  of  his  cage ;  I  should  be  so  mortified." 
•*  Or  the  Parrot,''  said  Tabby.    **  And  so  should  I." 
"  Or  the  new  Lap-dog,"  said  Tilly.    "  And  so  should  I." 
"  True,"  said  their  mother.    "  You  can't  go  in  curl-papers.   I  '11  step  down 
myself." 

•*Bat  we're  afiraid  to  stay  alone,"  cried  Spotty  and  Tabby  and  Tilly. 
«  Don't  go ! "  "  Don't  go  I "  "  Don't  go  \ "  And  each  held  up  her  fore* 
paw  and  begged  and  prayed  and  wept. 

"  Poor  darlings  I "  said  Mrs.  MacGarret.  "  How  can  I  leave  you  ?  Now 
if  we  were  but  good  firiends  with  Mr.  Rat,  how  easily  he  could  do  the  errand  I 
for  yonder  rat-hok  leads  to  the  cellar,  straight" 

"Can't  you  speak  down  to  her?"  asked  Spotty.  "I  think  you  might 
speak  down,"  said  Tabby.    «*  Do  speak  down,"  cried  Tilly. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  MacGarret  "Of  course  I  can,  'Tis  often 
dooe  in  hotels.    What  smart  children  you  are  t " 

Then  Mrs.  MacGarret  spoke  down  and  invited  Mrs.  O'Cellary  and  her 
&mily  to  tea,  at  seven  o'clock.    And  Mis.  O'Cellary  answered  up  that  they 
would  be  most  happy. 
Quarter  before  seven  the  curl-papers  were  taken  out  • 
"Charming I"  cried  Mrs.  MacGarret    ^< All  sUnd  in  a  row,  that  I  may 
see.    Charming  1     Don't  move  \ " 
At  seven  o'clock  Mrs.  O'Cellary  arrived  with  all  her  children,  and  two 
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young  cousins,  who  were  paying  her  a  visit,  and  as  it  was  a  grand  occasion, 
supper  was  laid  out  on  a  black  leather  trunk,  bordered  with  brass  nails,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  elegant 

Now  this  was  what  Mrs.  MacGarret  set  before  them  for  supper:  first, 
mouse ;  second,  scraps ;  third,  codfish  dried ;  fourth,  squash  in  the  rind, 
brought  up  from  the  kitchen  in  the  dead  of  the  night  Mrs..  MacGarret 
lamented  that  she  was  out  of  milk,  but  their  saucer  was  licked  dry  at  dinner, 
and  the  milkman  had  not  been  round.  But  the  company  all  said  they  sel- 
dom took  milk,  and  that  everything  was  lovely.  The  talk  was  very  enter- 
taining, being  mostly  about  the  boldness  of  a  mouse,  who  would  peep  out 
of  his  hole  at  them,  but  popped  back  again  the  minute  they  stirred.  They 
also  talked  much  of  tlie  boy.  A  new  little  whip  had  been  given  htm,  and 
this  whip  he  used  freely.  Travelling  through  the  passages  was  really  quite 
unsafe. 

"  We  were  in  great  danger  coming  up,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  O'Cellary. 

"  Very  great  danger,  ma'am,"  said  Thomas. 

"  We  ran  for  our  lives,  ma'am,"  said  Bengal  T. 

''  Be  not  so  forward  to  speak  in  older  company,"  whispered  Mrs.  O'Cellary. 

After  supper  a  neighbor  dropped  in  from  the  next  attic,  bringing  her  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  a  very  merry  party.  And  all  would  have  gone  well,  but 
for  Tabby  MacGarret,  who  did  not  do  the  right  thing.  This  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

All  the  mothers  sat  down  on  a  spinning-wheel,  to  have  a  cosey  talk,  while 
the  children  had  great  sport  with  the  funny  little  mouse.  First  he  would 
peep  out  of  his  hole  and  wink  at  them,  and  when  they  all  jumped  for  him 
he  would  dodge  back  again,  and  next  thing  they  knew  his  little  black  eyes 
would  be  peeping  out  from  another  hole.  Then  they  would  jump  again. 
But  he  always  popped  back  just  in  time. 

"  Now  do  come  out,  little  mousey,  and  play  with  us,"  they  said. 

"  O,  I  know  you  very  well,"  said  little  mousey.    "  I  like  this  better.** 

Now  Mrs.  MacGarret  had  given  the  children  all  that  was  left  at  supper, 
to  divide  among  themselves.  They  chose  one  to  divide  it,  and  Tabby 
MacGarret  was  the  one  chosen.  Pretty  soon  Spotty  saw  her  clap  some- 
thing under  her  paw,  in  a  very  private  way,  and  guessing  that  all  was  not 
right,  she  stepped  softly  round  behind,  and  just  bit  the  end  of  her  tail.  This 
made  Tabby  lift  up  her  paw,  and  then  —  they  all  saw  1  She  had  taken  the 
best  piece  for  herself! ! ! 

Such  a  time  as  there  was !  "  O  shame ! "  "  Shame  I  '*  "  Shame  ! "  cried 
Spotty  and  Tommy  and  Dinah.  And  "Shame  \ "  cried  Bengal  Tiger  O'Cel- 
kury.  And  they  all  hissed  and  sputtered,  and  Tabby  ran  down  the  garret 
stairs  with  all  the  others  after  her,  and  all  the  mothers  behind.  The  bo^  was 
standing  in  the  passage  with  his  new  whip,  and  he  sns4>ped  it  and  cracked  it 
and  slashed  it  and  lashed  it,  till  they  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and 
scampered  to  hkie  where  best  they  could.  But  Tabby  got  the  smartest  blow 
of  them  all. 

And  it  was  in  this  way  that  Mrs.  MacGairef  s  tea-party  was  broken  up. 

Mrs,  A,  M.  DioM, 


CHAR 
No.  8. 
Who  broke  tin  deacon'i  fcncci  down 
Wbo  stole  the  squire's  best  plutns 

Who  dotes  upon  a  circus  clown  ? 

Who  taunts  ;ou  with  the  jeer,  "  Who 

I(  you  should  find  him,  surely  you  1]  have 

guessed 
My  firil,  and  may  you  [sofit  by  your 

What  follows  on  the  clash  of  steel  ? 
What  rises  from  a  dly's  strife } 
From  ocean's  rage  1  the  thunder's  peal  ? 
What  greets  you  in  a  scolding  wife  ? 
Perhaps  in  alt  this  uproar  you  may  find 
My  lecand,  —  often  with  my  first  combined. 

My  vialc  is  to  my  first  the  theme 
Of  all  the  splendor  and  the  hope 
That  ever  clothed  a  waking  dream,  — 
[teyond  all  metaphor  and  trope  ;  — 
The  roseate  charm  of  years,  before  the  man 
Fulls  down  the  castles  which  the  youth 
began.  J.  W. 

No.  9. 

L  CHARADES. 


firti,  a  kind  of  nail ;  ucand,  the  crossing 


of  a 


FirsI,  a  reproach;  secend, 

couragement 
Fini,  an  artist's  name ;  ucand,  to  Inter. 
Firtt,  a  boy's  plaything  ;  letamd,  what  we 

oonld  not  liTe  without. 
Firtt,  whu  cows  do  ;  ucend,  a  measure. 
Rra,  a  manh ;  ucand,  a  noted  American 

gencnl.  HerierL 


tX>UBLS  ACKOSTIC  CHAKADB. 
Ftmndalian  Wordi. 
A  hero  and  the  lady  of  his  love 
Once  ventured  on  a  rough  and  toilsome 

He,  filled  with  eager  hope  the  world  to 

And  cruel  monstera  to  entrap  and  slay. 
And  she  for  love  of  him  had  left  her  land 
And  wandered  many  a  mile  by  sea  and 

Till,  sunk  to  sleep  upon  a  distant  strand. 
She  woke  to  find  him  Bed  fbrevermote. 

Crosi  tV<tTdt. 
Behold  mj Jlril,  a  muse  of  olden  time. 
Believed  in,  worshipped  e'en,  by  heathen 

My  luxl  a  warrior,  great  in  andeni  rhyme, 
Whoforhis  country  fought  andwilh  it  died. 
Five  famous  Spartan  magistrates  my  tiird; 
My  JburlA  a  sage,  who  trained  an  empe- 

BdI  whose  good  counsels  were  as  if  un- 

While  madness  reigned,  with  cruelty  be- 

Another  sage  mj jSfiA,  whose  axioms  wise, 
Whose  propositions,  ranged  in  order  meet, 
Arc  tests  to-day  that  still  the  school-boy 

The  bridge  he  cannot  pass  with  baltingfeet. 
Now  for  my  tixiA  an  ancient  vessel  take. 
For  funeral  uses  fit,  —  you  can't  be  wrong. 
And  Usi  a  nouDtain  wluch  the  winKrs 

White  with  deep  snow,  as  told  to  us  in 
song.  P.  H, 


The  Evening  Lamp. 
ILLUSTRATED   KEBU  3.— No.  ii. 


[February. 


^ 


No.  1 


I  am  composed  of  20  letlera. 
My  s,  3,  17,  i3  is  a  church. 
My  3,  ig,  6,  14  is  a  noise. 
My  It,  II,  9,  4  is  a  vegetable. 
My  10,  10,  16,  13,  I  tielongs  to  an  animal, 
l^y  7>  8,  15  is  a  small  number. 
My  viAoU  is  a  pioveib  for  laborer*. 


ENIGMAS- 

No.  13. 
I  am  composed  of  8  letters. 


My  7,  2,  3,  I  is  a  torch. 
My  5,  6  is  company,  —  good  or  bad. 
My  4,  S,  8  is  a  word  of  cbmtnand. 
My  viheU  was  a  meny  king. 

7  B.Jt. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  REBUS.  — No.  14. 

(The  FooadatioD  Wonb  ui  escloKd  in  ihc  iippw  tingle  liu.] 


Little  BfioTti  ihonld  nc 


a.    The  pofchee  dI 

3.  Mid£u, 

4,  Fmndntint  VimA:  Mublei  Stuu*. 
CVwi  Iftnli!  MidiS;  AnnT;  RbodA;  Bil- 

IcT;  LudeiU;  E&cE. 


ANSWERS. 

c.   C^ad.   I>-i^    B^hL    C-in.    H-ub. 

J    ..T,..  V ... 


Klddhejii 

And  HinplE  &ilt>  thu  Ngnnn  blood. ' 
[(Kine  D)  hull  srmor  ith  irnchor  on  neu}  (w* 
ip  en)  (fcj  fh)  {ih  Ann  «f  inln)  blood). 
7,    "  Rcck.a-bTT  babv,  on  the  trw-top, 

Wben  tbc  wind  bloin  Ihe  cndle  will  nA. 


"MY  TURKEY  COUStlt." 
mj  Hlik  Tinker  couiia.  Htr  bihcr  uui 
A/io,  ud  the  «aa  bom  id  Tvr- 
h  failed,  *nd  ihE7 
Htr  houM^  mil  ihii 
a  bov  I  hapfBied  u  bar  u  Biu;r  oflwr  caniiiiig 
Hctlc  Byiiti.  She  hu  a  niter,  Addie.  a  Hula  old- 
er dm  beiiel(  ud  ihej  vhcjtd  Ic^lber  b^pilT 

I  Ma  ur  Jul— et "  Psahini'' n  Bnllwf  Fiuk 
eaJkdba — will  baa  oataralif^  for «4iaD  aha  waa 
qnial  a  momaDC.  wa  all  koew  that  ike  wu  Ux- 
maiiiic  lome  pot*  bag  or  won)  «<ih  a  bO)  Mkk. 
Ska  aliBara  laid  iha  wai  "atickiaf  iL'* 

Let  me  deecribe  ber  la  yoo.  She  hai  latje 
brisbl  blue  cfta,  loof  coiTed  Uafaei,  ud  goldab 
hair.  She  it  th*  twecMB  little  rolr-polr  dariing 
joa  ever  bw.     1  iriah  jioa  could  tea  h^ ;  I  knoir 

She  wu   Htliiic  <rilh  Addia   ca   the   pbna 


Tkerlond  to  plar  nuUD*  aod  pqa  lefithsi, 
AddJabehnmiMinnoi  "Nil£e,"  and  Jea  papa  or 
"Hoaea."    For  boma  they  voDld  pky  Ihii,  and 

efov  bri|)it,  btoe-ercd  liltla  "Pimkiu,"  iha  *» 
tbetall,dic[iiSad"jr«r>."  SoDatum  ihe  mnld 
Id  bar  finbo'a  bat,  and  try  to  trot  •imdid'the 
jrtid  in  IhaL    But  the  hat  coimd  her,  head  isd 


We  had  loBia  duckeiu^  whicb,  ai  it  waa  H 

Hanfcatirlin  day,  we  were  ke«|nBi  la  c 
Thaokicitiiv  diaoer.  One  day  the  lemnt  cat 
k  and  told  Audi  NaDia  Ihai  Jennie  wa>  chaai 
dH  fhickani  all  mti  the  yard.    Anai  NalUe  ac 


ibr  her,  aod  the  ca 
tlaroHbod. 


D,  lookint  aa  fraih  ai  a  lit- 


is," laid  AoDtie,  iteni1)F,  though  ibe  could 
hardly  keep  Inun  lawghiog,  "  what  made  you  chaie 
the  poor  little  chickcniio  t " 

"Why,"  Bid  Jen,  |taTtly,  "ihiy  hairi  eatea 
Addie  all  sp,  and  they  were  leaHnftt  ma." 

I  nppoae  the  win  little  dariiai  had  miiaid 
Addie  br  a  nument,  and  ao  Bid,  witfa  pnftct 
hooeaty,  that  the  chickeiu  had  caien  kei.  She 
thought  ibe  had  better  dlipoaa  of  them  bdbra 

BniySt 


How  we  land  lo  bear  hei  talk  I  If  aay  one 
adied  her  what  bei  aame  wai,  the  woald  aay, 
"Jennie  Pimeo,  bonis  aToikar,  tW  yean  old." 
I  anpiiaee  iha  will  alwlya  aay  "  An  "  yean  old. 

But  at  liM  iba  year  pawd, "  O  bowqaicUyl 
And  Anct  Nellie  beEal;  nearly  wall  now.  they  mail 
ictuRi  to  Turkey.  Munma  niged  her  to  leave 
Jea  with  n.  Hying  that  ihe  bad  two.  and  on^I  to 
gtre  na  odb,  Bm  no  1  Aunt  Nillie  wanted  both 
bar  dBTlingi ;  and  who  conld  blame  ber? 

When  I  Em  heard  that  they  mial  gn,  I  caught 


.  of  the  I 


pot  my  bead  in  bet  lap,  and  cried.  She  put  bar 
litda  h*ad  down  on  mlnc^  and  Hid  loringly,  ■— 
"Don'l  'oo'  aj.  YottCe,  I  do  lore  'ool'" 
"  I  Itnow  yoo  do,  my  dariing :  But  O  Jan.  pn- 
doat  Jan,  how  can  I  let  yao  go  I "  The  dailhii 
did  not  know  what  I  mennL  She  only  knew,  that 
■he  WB  c<»ng  way  nS  to  learn  ui  aU.  She  coold 
not  m  into  tha  hiun,  nor  know  thai  inbably 
ihe  wonld  never  lee  ui  again.  She  tried  to  com- 
ibrt  me  by  Hying  that  ihe  wnnld  come  bade  again. 
But  when  told  thai  the  coidd  not  come  back,  bo- 
cnuBt  Iben  would  be  a  great  ocean  betwosn,  ihe 
•aid,  "  I  have  got  aomi  big  iboea,  and  I  can  walk 

"  Tio,^'  laJd  her  mother,  "  yoo  irill  link  Iil" 
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[Fcbniaiy, 


When  we  found  tTiat  tbey  were  going,  we  all  went 
to  work  and  made  them  a  box  of  nice  things  to 
take  with  them  ;  and  before  long  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  make  them  in  every  way  comfortable^  But 
I  could  not  be  happy,  thinking  how  toon  we  were 
to  part  Jen  never  seemed  so  sweet  and  cnnnnig 
as  she  did  then.  At  last  the  morning  came  when 
they  were  to  leave  us.  I  could  not  look  at  Jen 
that  morning  without  crying.  AAer  breakfiut,  we 
all  went  into  the  parlor  to  have  family  prayers. 
Mamma  proposed  singing  something.  So  Auntie 
played  and  we  sang,  "Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river?"  We  all  cried,  even  little  Jen,  but  she 
only  cried  because  the  rest  did.  At  last  we  were 
all  ready  to  go  down  to  the  depot  When  we  ar- 
rived there,  we  found  the  cars  had  not  come  hi. 
We  did  not  wait  long,  for  soon  the  iron  horse 
came  puffing  up,  and  Auntie,  Uncle,  Addie,  and 
little  Jen  got  into  the  cars.  We  said  '*  Good-by,** 
once  more,  and  then  the  cars  steamed  away,  and 
we  saw  the  white  handkerchief  fluttering  a  last 
good-by,  out  of  the  car  windows,  and  they  were 

Lottie  E.  HamUtott,  ag^d  ti, 
OSWBGO,  N.  Y. 

ANOTHER  "EVENING  AMUSEMENT." 

**  ORACLES." 

For  the  older  boys  and  girls,  who  have  quick 
wits  and  a  lively  imagination,  there  is  no  better 
game  than  "  Oracles."  Pencils  and  paper  must 
be  distributed,  and  then  A  must  silently  write 
some  question,  while  B  (also  in  silence)  writes 
merely  one  word.  Any  question  may  be  asked, 
and  any  word  chosen,  provided  only  it  be  good 
English.  Next,  the  quesdon  and  the  word  should 
be  read  aloud,  and  every  one  in  the  company  must 
write  an  answer  to  the  former,  in  which  B's  word 
must  be  brought  in.  An  easy  matter  enough,  were 
it  not  that  this  reply  must  be  in  rhyme.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  you  will  at  once  exclaim,  "  O,  I  uever 
can  do  tiutt  I "  but  if  you  will  only  try,  roost  of  you 
will  produce  something  worth  hearing.  It  need 
be  but  two  lines  long,  if  you  choose ;  it  should  not 
be  over  ten  or  twelve ;  it  may  be  the  merest  jin- 
gle, the  absurdest  doggerel:  so  much  the  merrier. 
Let  your  answer  be  quickly  written,  and  to  the 
point :  funny,  if  you  can  nuUie  it  so,  sentimental  if 
you  choose,  but  in  some  way  do  your  part  to  keep 
up  the  game,  and  after  one  or  two  trials  you  will 
find  tliat  you  can  scribble  away  bravely,  however 
tough  the  question,  however  ridiculously  inappro- 
priate the  word.  I  made  one  of  a  happy  little  pic- 
nic party  last  summer,  when  "  Orades  "  was  played, 
and  some  one  gave  the  question :  **  What  is  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth  ? "  The  word  to  be  intro- 
duced was  **/eatM*ry  Of  course  it  was  decided 
on  before  the  query  was  announced.  Here  are 
two  of  the  refdiea,  which  were  promptly  written :  ^ 


I. 

**  Without  wherefore  or  whether. 
No  matter  what  weather,  — 
Where  friends  meet  together 
There,  light  as  M./eaiktr, 
My  heart  finds  its  rest, 
Without  query  or  quest, 
Like  a  bird  in  its  nest" 


"  Not  the  toss  K^xfeafker 
Does  this  boy  care  whether 
His  home  is  on  land  or  on  sea ; 
Be  it  mountain  or  dell*  it  is  equally  well. 
So  my  Sukey  *s  there  waiting  for  me.' 


«» 


Oddly  enough  (but  it  often  ha{ipeiia  aoX  the 
first  (^  these  was  written  by  a  very  livdy  girl, 
while  the  more  sprightly  verse  came  ftom  the  se- 
datest  member  of  the  party.  This  want  of  coq>* 
sistency  often  leads  to  queer  mistakes,  when  some 
chosen  person  reads  aloud  all  the  verses,  and  the 
company  are  allowed  to  guess  the  authorship  of 
each.  In  the  second  round,  C  must  give  the  ques- 
tion and  D  the  wmd,  and  so  on,  in  turn.  One  of 
the  boys  saucily  inquired,  "  What  becomes  of  all 
the  hair-pins?"  and  the  word  being  jr/^,  one 
answer  was,— 

"  The  central  magnet  of  the  earth. 

With  grim  resistless  power. 
From  maiden's  heads  doth  draw  thetii  forth, 

And  downward,  hour  by  hour. 
And  could  we  reach  that  central  spH 

Of  seething,  bubbling  fire. 

We  'd  find  our  hair-pins  all  red-hot. 

One  mass  of  tortured  wire." 

L.  D.  N, 

Tks  following  sketch  was  sent  os  too  late  for 
the  last  New  Year,  and  was  crowded  out  again 
fiiom  the  January  number  of  this  year.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  the  young  daughter  of  one  of  the  rooet 
deservedly  celebrated  among  American  aathon. 
His  death  has  been  long  lamented ;  but  it  will  give 
many  of  our  readers  pleasure  to  see  that  the 
father's  talent  of  vivid  description  lives  on  in  the 
daughter.  She  resides  abroad,  and  we  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  her  again. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  IN  GERMANY. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
when  Brother  Beardy  and  I  were  seized  with  a  de- 
sire to  sit  the  Old  Year  out  m  the  Belvidere  Con- 
cert House,  on  the  Terrace  by  the  Elbe,  Dresden. 
The  night  was  fresh  and  clear,  the  walk  before  na 
a  long  one,  and  the  stars  shining  beautifully  over 
our  heads.  Here  and  there,  along  the  promenade 
of  the  Neue  Stadt  were  booths,  remnants  of  the 
great  Christmas  Fair,  in  which  old  crones  were  sell* 
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ftntiKtiainy  dnnm  and  colored  pictures  sent 
here  on  New  Year's  Day,  which  Americaos 
woald  call  Valentines,  —  or  lager  beer,  —  or  idly 
warmini;  their  bands  orer  pots  of  bright  coals,  from 
whidi  llared  a  mddy  glow  opon  their  peaked  foces. 
On  we  hurried,  over  the  long  Old  Bridge,  till  we 
came  to  the  Terrace,  where  cheery  strains  became 
louder  and  louder,  from  the  round  little  beehiye  of 
a  Concert  House,  every  brilliant  window  seeming 
to  give  a  knowii^  wink,  as  a  hint  of  the  fun  within. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  we  pressed  in,  and 
were  immediately  enveloped  in  dense  cigar-smoke, 
boning  and  bustle.  A  great  crowd  had  secured 
every  seat  in  the  hall,  the  middle  aisle  alone  re- 
Baitting  dear,  down  which  we  drifted  with  a  cha- 
grined aur.  Several  waiters  were  caught  by  the 
napkin ;  but  as  the  third  part  of  the  performances 
bad  just  been  finished,  they  were  in  a  wild  fury 
to  refill  all  empty  lager^glasses,  their  torpid  natures 
aiuuacd  for  one  night  in  the  year  to  a  de^>erate 
pitch  of  harry.  One,  however,  at  last  stopped  to 
say  that  no  chain  were  to  be  had,  looking  as  if 
be  willingly  would  turn  himself  into  q>ace  and 
seats,  if  that  were  possible;  but  a  friend  came 
at  that  moment  to  our  aid,  offering  us  half  his 
table,  and  in  two  minutes  more  we  were  comfort' 
ably  seated. 

Snoe  there  would  now  follow  half  an  hoax's  in- 
temission,  the  most  amusix^  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  watch  everybody  else,  and  hear  all  one  could 
of  their  oonvemtion,  the  inoessanf  **  Ya  wohl  I " 
and**Ach  sol"  being  the  only  wonb  iatelligtble 

to  DM. 

Every  moment  the  smoke  became  more  intoler- 
able as  it  floated  into  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and, 
to  make  matten  worse,  Beardy  ordered  a  cigar 
and  pafiScd  rings  into  my  fiice,  pleasantly  smiling. 
Half  past  eleven  at  last  arrived,  all  getting  a  little 
oierrier  at  each  movement  of  the  minute-hand  on 
the  old  dock  over  the  stage. 

A  Comical  Orchestra  was  now  announced,  which 
•nnsiited  of  three  violins  and  a  jovial  old  piper, 
ibt  latter  leading  with  a  long  blade  instrument,  — 
mneksa,  and  probably  mvented  for  the  occasion, 
^capable  of  a  great  variety  of  rare  sounds.  No 
Itm  engaging  was  the  performer  hhnsel^  whose 
jocnnd  aspect  and  merry  phis  called  forth  a  mur- 
mnr  of  wdcome  finom  the  grinning  audience.  He 
put  the  flute  to  his  lips,  and  an  introductory  note 
«as  foOowBd  by  perfect  silence  in  the  pit  Then 
what  a  jig! — the  vdodty  of  the  movement  was 
on^  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  long  squeak 
ia  the  treble,  fidling  gradually  down  to  the  gruffest 
and  most  unearthly  of  grunts  ia  the  bass,  at  which 
the  eza^wrated  audience  sprang  to  their  feet,  hissed 
and  stamped,  declared  it  an  outrage  to  the  musical 
stige,  and  balanced  empty  beer-bottles  in  the  air, 
almost  wiUtQg  to  fling  them  at  the  complacently 
htaming  spectadea  and  rosy  nose  of  the  litde  old 


piper;  btit  he,  not  a  whit  disheartened,  would 
strike  up  the  jig-tune  again,  bringing  out,  with 
marked  emphasis  and  a  jerk  of  his  head,  the  pe- 
culiar quirks  and  turns  of  his  inimitable  piece. 
All  would  then  seek  their  chairs,  holding  their 
sides  with  laughter,  and  the  little  old  piper*s  pop- 
ularity was  so  well  established  at  the  end  of  bis 
performance  that  the  Mic^nrr  almost  brought  down 
the  root  At  last  the  stage  was  deared  again,  and 
half  the  lighta  put  out.  Then  the  whole  orchestra 
returned,  each  musidan  bringing  a  lighted  candle 
which  he  set  vapoa  his  stand.  How  significant  of 
life  I  We  who  had  so  latdy  been  carried  away 
with  inextinguishable  laughter  were  now  lured 
into  tears,  as  the  quivering,  wailing,  almost  in* 
audible  notes  of  the  mournful  violins  struck  our 
ears,  —  unmistakably  a  lament  lor  the  Old  Year. 

The  music  Aided  away,  as  one  violinist  after 
another  blew  oat  hia  candle  and  departed ;  but 
when  three  or  four  only  were  left  the  exdtement 
in  the  pit  was  great  Many  started  up  and  stood 
on  tiptoe.  The  dd  dock's  pkxlding  hand,  the 
extinguished  candles,  the  failing  dirge,  were  all 
having  the  desired  effect  By  and  by  only  Herr 
Fritsch  (the  truly  exquisite  performer  and  graceful 
leader  of  The  Qasslc  Concerts)  was  lef%  to  make 
a  final  torn,  whidi  he  condesooidingly  did,  blew 
out  his  candle,  and  disappeared.  The  hall  had 
now  become  almost  dark,  and  a  queer  arrange- 
ment over  the  aged  timepiece  on  the  stage  at* 
traded  much  attention.  It  was  impossible  to  de- 
dde  what  it  coold  be.  Certainly  a  dark  curtain, 
behind  which  were  lights,  bringing  out  feint  colore 
in  the  forms  of  writing,  and  something  that  to  a 
vivid  imagination,  had  a  vague  resemblance  to  a 
white  table-doth,  on  whidi  were  resting  two  ghast- 
ly Death*s-head8 1  But  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised, after  this  surmise,  to  see,  as  the  dark  cur- 
tain fell  to  the  ground,  a  brilliantly  colored  and 
illuminated  idealisation  of  the  Old  and  New  Year, 
—  the  former  with  a  piteously  bald  head,  and  great 
froggish  eyes,  floating  on  an  ocean  of  white  beard, 
his  bony  arm  raising  an  hour-glass  to  the  new 
moon,  and  over  him  written,  '*  Prosit  1868  I  '* 

1869  was  welcomed  with  a  bright  **f^tvatl" 
and  very  good-natured  were  the  looks  he  wore  as 
he  drank  mth  deep  red  wine  to  his  new  moon. 
At  five  minutes  past  twelve  our  merriment  was 
dampened  by  the  tolling  of  a  sepulchral  bell,  ir- 
regularly jerked,  as  if  1868  had  the  bdl-rope  in  his 
dyiag  hand,  and  moved  it  with  the  agony  of  his 
last  gasps.  Then  suddenly  a  peal  as  clear  and  re- 
assuring as  ever  rang  on  festa-day  drowned  tha 
doleful  sounds,  and  restored  the  sparkle  to  the 
beer-mug  and  the  light  to  the  agar.  Corks  flew, 
waiters  ran,  a  dog  wafted  his  bark  on  the  gale,  tho 
orchestra  struck  up  a  jdly  jingle  behind  the  be- 
fore-mentioned illumination,  torpedoes  cracked  ia 
the  gallery,  while  blue  and  crimson  lights  wero 
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Our  Letter  Box, 


[February. 


bnrmd  ontsde  dM  windowsi  cokmog'  Um  dim  hall 
and  tnuMforauag  it  into  a  fiury-like  scene.  The 
graceful  feBtoona  of  evogieen  and  white  flo«Mr% 
looped  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  the  waUai 
the  silver  balb  pendent  from  among  them,  the  ivy 
baskets  hanging  in  the  archer  over  which  were 
placed  flags  and  ooat»H>f-axnBS,  the  flower*pots  and 
vases  placed  alternately  oo  ail  the  tableS|th«dgar- 
amoke  turned,  as  if  by  nagic^  into  blue  or  pink 
vapor,  —*  all  had  the  prettiest^  most  <h«amlike  ef- 
fect imaginable.  Meantime  no  one  was  idle. 
There  was  shaking  of  hands  On  every  side,  —no 
matter  with  whom.  And  at  the  loi^  taUe  a  pair 
of  fifty-year^oldefB  contented  themselves  with  eo^ 
dusively  shaking  each  other's  hands,  nodding, 
grinning,  and  ooagiaiulatinft  mst-h^vit  t  With  the 
returning  gas.  Brother  Beardy  and  I  left  the  scene, 
to  hear  the  great,  deep-toned  cathednu  bell  ring 
oat  for  the  New  Year,  and  to  look  into  the  beaoti* 
fill  £lbe  (not  so  blue  in  broad  daylight  1)  as  it  slid 
beneath  the  lofty  arched  bridge,  reflecting  its  many 
lights  in  long,  inverted  spiral  flames. 

Bleas  the  Gennans  for  the  keeping  of  oU  en*' 
toms  I  It  is  pleasant  to  see  withered  men  and 
women  doffing  their  cares  for  a  while  eveiy  year, 
mingling  with  merry  youth,  and  one  and  all  launch- 
ing into  the  foture  with  beaming  feces  t  ** 

Ws  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  friendly  letters  which  have  come  to 
OB  with  the  New  Year. 

No  Magaxine  for  the  young  has  so  many  con- 
tributors of  high  literary  merit  as  ours,  and  upon 
none  is  moitft  time,  thought,  and  money  spent,  in 
the  efibrt  to  make  it  really  valuable  to  its  readers. 
It  may  be  a  weakness  to  confess  it,  but  we  do 
enjoy  reading  *'Oar  Young  Folks'*  very  much 
indeed :  and  we  often  wonder  if  anybody  gets 
as  much  entertainment  and  instruction  from  our 
Magazine  as  the  editors  themselves.  It  is  quite 
gratifying  to  have  our  Judgment  confirmed  by  such 
expressions  of  kindness  and  appredation  as  these, 
.  from  our  unknown  subscriben  and  friends :  — 

BBBCHWOOD.  VIGO  CO..  INDIAXA, 
December  95, 1869. 
My  DEAR  Young  Folks :~I  see  that  other 
little  girls  write  to  you,  and  I  thought  I  would  try 
and  show  you  how  I  loved  the  **  Young  Folks.** 
I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  sister 
twenty,  and  a  brother  seventeen  years  old,  and  as 
I  have  no  little  sister  or  brother  to  play  with,  I 
have  to  read  the  *'  Young  Folks  *'  instead  I  was 
sorry  that  Pussy  Willow  grew  up  so  fiut  She 
grew  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  did.  I  liked  her 
so  much  t  I  like  Mra.  Stowe  because  she  writes 
such  pretty  stories  for  little  folks.  I  have  had  the 
"  Young  Folks**  for  a  Christmas  present  ever  slnee 
it  has  been  published,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could 
not  get  along  without  it    I  could  not  read  it  at 
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first,  but  some  one  riad  it  for'  ma.    Wo  bad 
much  fon  over  the  Peterkin  fkmily  I     We 
times  think  we  are  related  to  them. 

Your  litde  friend* 

Loo  W . 

PalatuIB  BatDCE,  N.  Y..  Dec  yt,  1869. 

Dkar  *'  YouKG  Folks  " :  —  Although    I  am 
growing  so  old  that  I  begin  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  jroungsters  as  quite  an  old  boy,  atill  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  as  much  interested  in  **  Oor  Young 
Folks*'  as  the  veriest  boy  or  girl  of  them  all,  and  I 
want  —  in  behalf  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
••  Mohawk  Valley  **  —  to  tell  you  how  s^rj  much 
we  like  your  magazine.    I  don*t  remember  to  have 
seen  in  your  Letter  Box  any  word  coming  fit>m  this 
dasnc  ground,  but  I  can  say  that  there  are  plenty 
of  boys  and  girls  here,  old  and  young,  who  receive 
as  much  pleasure  from  their  *'  pet  magazine  *'  as 
did  "Jenny  and  Teddy**  and  all  the  children  at 
"the  Fotge,"  that  Lulu  Gray  Noble  tells  us  about 

What  a  capital  story  our  friend  Aldrich^  gave  us 
last  year.  It  ddighted  everybody  wherever  "  Our 
Young  Folks"  showed  its  bright  face.  By  the 
way,  I  have  a  fine  double  gun  that  must  have  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Bad  Boy,  for  it  has  "  T. 
Bailey,  New  Orleans,**  engraved  upon  it  If  he 
wUl  call  and  see  me,  we  will  talk  it  over. 

Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am,  respect- 
fiUly  yourt,  *  S-  L.  F. 

"  I  am  diiM  enough  myscif  to  ddight  in  yonr 
OMgaztne^  and  think  it  almost  ideally  perfect  in 
its  line.*'    (From  one  of  our  contributors.) 

NEWTONIA,  Mo.,  Nov..  T86pu 

DsAK  ••  Young  Folks  " :  —  I  suppose  you  don't 
hearfit>m  Southwest  Minouri  often.  At  least  I 
don't  see  any  letters  fi^m  here  in  "Our  Letter 
Box.*'  I  think  that  "Our  Young  Folks  "is  the  best 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls  published ;  and  papa 
and  mamma  say  so  toa  I  am  sorry  to  part  with 
Tom  Bjuley,  fiar  he  was  one  of  the  Jolliest  and  best 
of  "  Bad  Boys.**  And  "  Wifliam  Henry,"  too^  I 
shall  always  remember  as  a  jolly  good  schoolmate. 
Long  life  to  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  I 

Your  friend,  L.  R.  G. 

AUee  E,  S,  Yes,  enigmas  da  oome  nnder  the 
hea4  of  "puzslea."  You  can  try  for  more  than 
one  prise  if  yon  wish,  but  we  think  you  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  better  if  you  concentrate  your 
efiiMts  upon  one  only. 

**  Bilboqmi.^  Your  question  is  partly  answered 
above.  It  takes  about  oue  thousand  words  to  fill 
a  printed  page  of  the  "  Letter  Box."  The  prises 
will  be  awarded  as  soon  after  the  first  of  April  as 
the  compositions  and  puzzles  can  be  examined. 
Remember,  one  and  all,  that  the  puzzles  and  com- 
positions offered  fiv  prizes  are  to  ba  sent  in  beibie 
the  first  of  ApriL 


EVEKY  SATURDAY 


NEW  SERIES:    CHANGE  OF  SIZE. 

ENLARGED   AND    ILLUSTRATED. 


Th«  Pabltshera  of  Evbry  Satukday  take  pleasure  in  annoancing  that  this  popular  journal  is  now 
prr^rated  in  am  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  attractivb  new  fbature, 
2«aiaely, 

FIRST-CLASS   II.I.USTBATIONS. 

During  the  past  four  years,  Evhry  Saturday  has  laid  before  its  readers  a  more  varied  and  raluabla 
rtsvnti  of  foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circulation  among  all  classes,  than  any  other 
eclectic  periodical  published  in  America,  lliough  Every  Saturday  has  in  all  respects  fulfilled  the  design 
of  :t&  projectors  they  are  not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  firesh  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and 
iccrease  tne  attractions  of  this  popular  weekly. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  the  publishers  have  modified  the  shape  of  the  journal,  without, 
however,  changing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to  its  attractions  illustrations  of  the 
£rM  artistic  excellence.  These  illiutrations  are  etigraved  from  designs  by  leading  European  artists,  and 
embrace 

Views  •€  Famoms  Flaeefl,  Inel«lents  of  Tmvel,  Ftsiire-Pleeest  Copies  off  Celebmtod 
FalAttnss,  Studies  of  Street- Life,  and  »  Gallery  of  Portraits 

of  Contemporary  Celebrltlesy 

executed  with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modem  art    Among  the  distinguished  Srtisti  from 
time  to  time  represented  are :  — 


AH«rEL-.  IL,  A.R.A 
Arm  IT  ACE,  E.,  A.R.A 
Edwards,  M.  Ellen, 
Elmore,  A,  A.RJL 
Fa  ED,  T.,  R.A. 
FsiTH,  W.  P.,  R.A 


Hoix;soK,  J.  E. 
Houghton,  A  B. 
Jbune,  H.  Lb,  A.R.A 
Keene,  Charles, 

Leslie,  G.  D.,  A.R.A 
Leightoh,  J.,  F.S.A 


Grant,  Sir  Franos,  P. R.A        Mason,  G.,  AR.A 


Orchardson,  O.  Q.,  AR.A 
Pettib,  J.,  AR.A 
Poynter,  E.  J.,  AR.A 
Stone,  Marcus, 
Du  Maurier,  George, 
Watts,  G.  F..  R.A 
Weir,  Harrison. 


With  the  nnusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  publishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Every  Satuk* 
day  will  be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal  of  Choice  Readitig. 

The  New  Series  is  in  form  an  imperial  folio,  sixteen  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  paper  of  superioif 
quality,  made  expres^y  for  the  ptupose,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  artistic  display  ot  tne  most  highly 
finished  engravings^    The  publisners  aim  to  make  Everv  Saturday  in  its  new  form 

THE  HANDSOMEST  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

Evert  Saturday  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  American  reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining 
and  noteworthy  articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  — 

Serial  Tales,  Short  Stories,  Eesays«  blo^raplilcal  and  deseriptWe,  PoemSy  Notes 

of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Ctosslp,  Iilterary  Intelllsenee, 

Facetiae,  Popular  Papers  on  Selenee«  and  Translations 

from  tlie  Continental  Magazines* 

By  i^dal  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  conductors  of  Every  Saturday  are  frequently  abl6 
to  give  Its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with  their  publication  abroad.  Among  the  tuthott 
whose  writings  are  promptly  reproduced  are  :  — 

Alfred  Tennyson,  Mark  Lemon, 

Charles  Dickens,  Chakles  Kingslby, 

Prof.  Seelby,  Edmund  Yates, 

Charles  Reade,  Frances  Power  Cobbb, 

Tom  Hughes,  Robert  Browning, 

Alexandre  Duuas,  Max  MUllbr, 

Mrs.  Oliphakt,  Author  of  "John  HALiPiix,'* 

G.  RuFFiNi,  George  Sand, 

Anthony  Trollofk,  Edmond  About, 

Matthew  Arnold,  A.  C  Swinburne, 


t*ROF.  Huxley, 
Robert  BucHANAttt 
Jean  Inoelow, 
Miss  Thackeray, 
James  Greenwood, 
luLES  Janin, 
Jul 


Jules  Simon, 

Edward  Dicey, 

Henry  Kingsley, 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and 

Gerald  Massby. 


The  publishers  aim  to  tetBmeod  it  to  all  classes  of  cultivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and 
▼ariety  of  its  contents.  


Single  Number.  10  cents ;  Vearlf  Subcription,  %  5.00  in  advance ;  %  4.00  a  year  to  subscribers  fiv  sny 
other  periodical  pooUahed  by  Fields^  Osgood.  &  Co.    Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,   08CI00D,   &  CO., 

124  Tremont  Street,  BoBton. 


BURNETT'S    KALLISTON: 

A  WASH  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

IT  HAS   NO  JEqiTAL, 

It  it  dittingnished  for  its  eooUng  aad  •oothing  properties,  and  it  ndmirablx  adapted  to  aU  unnatnral  condiUons 
of  the  skin, — removiog  tan,  sanboni,  freckleSf  redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  Jec,  coring  chapped  hands, 
and  allajing  the  irritsfion  caused  bj  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

THB  KALLISTON  18  HIOHLT  RBCOBiMENDED  AS 

A  ITash  for  the  Head, 

Coolinf^  eUatubigf  and  r^etkmg. 

After  8havinff« 

Saftnunt  tk§  beard  and  mdering  tht  sfcta  sMOotib. 

For  Bites  of  Hosqattoeft  and 
other  IttsecCSy 

jnmtraliiiMg  Uupoiton  <dmott  mstantoHtouHff, 


After  Sea-Batliin|ir» 

RdUomg  the  ditagruahle  adien  t^f  the  wait  watar  amd 

tketu*. 

For  Chapped  Hands, 

dtfii  ^futiet  applieatiim. 

In  the  Nurserir, 

PecuUariff  adapted  to  du  batkinf  of  Infanta.    A  fam 


drapa  auffidemt  far  a  mnol  4|f  wotsr. 


Bi&BLBORO*,  Mass..  July  11. 

MissKS.  Josanr  BntKBtr  h  Co. :  Gents,  —  A  ringle  application  of  tiie  Kallistoo  has  repeatedly  removed 
the  freckles  from  the  face  of  my  little  boy,  ieavioK  his  skin  smooth  and  fair.  And  in  all  cases  of  sanbom,  or 
hrritaUoa  of  the  skin,  it  has  proved  itself  a  perfect  remedy. 

I  can  refer  yoa  to  several  cases  of  obstinate  cntaneoa^  disease,  tn  whfcfa  the  KalHston  has  had  a  wonderfiilly 
good  effect.  Yours  respectfally,  J.  M.  BOTD. 


**  It  Impsrts  to  the  skin  a  peculiar  softness  of  texture."  —  Boaton  jyanaeript. 

**The  result  of  its  use  is  a  perfectly  healthy  action  of  the  skin."  —  Boston  TVavcQsr* 

**  One  of  the  best  cosmetics  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  use.**  -^  PidoriaL 

**  We  yield  it  the  palm;^*  —  Boston  OatetU. 

**  We  now  njoice  in  a  smooth  skin,  thanks  to  the  Salllston.**  •—  Boatan  Saturdaif  Exprtu, 

**The  Kalllstan  for  the  skin  and  complexion  is  unrivalled.'*^  IfVirsstcr  TranacripL 

**  Is  greatly  admind  as  a  cosmetic.'*  —JV.  Y,  Homt  JoumaL 

«'The  best  cosmetic  in  the  world."  ~P»tfMM/»4ta  Bulletin. 

"  Iti  healinfc  properties  and  delicious  perfume  render  it  agreeable  to  ereiy  sense.**— 'JV*.  O.  FfeoyiUMS 

**]!lo  lady  considers  her  dressing-table  complete  without  it— A*.  O.  TVvs  Dalta. 

This  preparation  is  admirably  ndspted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the  skin.  It  renders  the  skin  soft, 
thereby  rt-iieving  its  glandular  parts,  and  indilcing  thatyEite  action^  the  capillaries  which  imparts  both  beauty 
and  health  to  the  eompt^.xion.  It  may  be  relied  upon  for  promotiiig  the  healthy  coodltion  of  the  rittn  and 
baoMltffing  tha  eamplaxion. 


Burnett's   Standard  Preparations. 

COCOAINB. 

A  Conpoond  of  Goooa-Nut  Oil,  &c.,  for  the  Hair. 

FLORIMEL. 

A  DeUghtftd  perfume  for  the  Handkeithlef. 

KALLISTON. 

A  Cosmetic  for  removing  freckles,  Tan,  Snobum,  Am. 

ORI3QNTAL  TOOTH-VSTASH. 

An  nijcir  for  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth  and  Ouint. 

BtTRNETT*S  COLOGNE  VSTATBR. 

Unrivalled  in  Richness  and  Delicacy  of  Perfume. 

JONAS    V(rHITCOMB*S    REMED'T. 

For  Asthms,  Bose  Cold,  Bay  Fever,  &c. 

BURNETra  STANDARD  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 

For  Cooking  Purposes. 


,Kv     TA'  abava-namad  arUdea  ara  msn^^uvi* 
4|rs  adopted  aa  Trade-Marks,  to  seeura  the  publ 


ufaclurad  aelrlf  bp  the  Proprietors,    Tha  namea  and  titles  tkaraaf 

-^ , J  me  public  and  proprietors  afainst  imposition  by  the  introduetion  of 

apuriona  artieUa.    JIU  unaiUheriiad  use  ef  those  Tradt-Marks  wilt  be  prenq^y  prosecuted, 

JOSEPH   BIJRI¥ETT   Jk  CO.^  Sole  Proprietors^ 

BOSTON",    MASS. 
FOB    SAiE    BY    BBUOGI8TS    EVEBYWHEBE. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BETWIXT  AND  BETWEEN. 

• 

HREE  things  came  of  the  Marchbanks's  party 
for  us  Holabirds. 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  took  a  great  fancy  to  Ros- 
amond. 

Harry  Goldthwaite  put  a  new  idea  into  Bar- 
bara's head. 

And  Ruth*s  little  undeveloped  plans,  which 
the  facile  fingers  were  to  carry  out,  received 
a  fresh  and  sudden  impetus. 

You  have  thus  the  three  heads  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter. 

How  could  any  one  help  taking  a  fancy  to 
Rosamond  Holabird?  In  the  first  place,  as 
Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  said,  there  was  the  name,  — 
''  a  making  for  anybody " ;  for  names  do  go 
a  great  way,  notwithstanding  Shakespeare. 

It  made  you  think  of  everything  springing 
and  singing  and  blooming  and  sweet  Its  ex- 
pression was  ^'blossomy,  nightingale-y '' ;  atilt 
with  glee  and  grace.  And  that  was  the  way 
she  looked  and  seemed.  If  you  spoke  to  her 
suddenly,  the  head  turned  as  a  bird's  does, 
with  a  small,  shy,  all-alive  movement;  and  the  bright  eye  glanced  up  at 
you,  ready  to  catch  electric  meanings  from  your  own.  When  she  talked 
to  you  in  return,  she  talked  all  over ;  with  quiet,  refined  radiations  of  life 
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I 
and  pleasure  in  each  involuntary  turn  and  gesture  ;  the  blossom  of  her  fiu:e 
lifted  and  swayed  like  that  of  a  flower  delicately  poised  upon  its.  stalk.    She 
was  like  a  flower  chatting  with  a  breeze. 

She  forgot  altogether,  as  a  present  fact,  that  she  looked  pretty  ;  but  she 
had  known  it  once,  when  she  dressed  herself,  and  been  glad  of  it;  and 
something  lasted  froqd  the  gladness  just  enough  to  keep  out  of  her  head 
any  painful,  conscious  question  of  how  she  was  seeming.  That,  s(nd  her 
innate  sense  of  things  proper  and  refinedf  made  her  manners  what  Mrs.  Van 
Alstyne  pronounced  them^  —  "  exquisite." 

That  was  all  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  waited  to  find  out  She  did  not  go  deep ; 
hence  she  took  quick  fancies  or  dislikes,  and  a  great  many  of  them. 

She  got  Rosamond  over  into  a  comer  with  herself,  and  they  had  every- 
body round  them.  All  the  people  in  the  room  were  ^ying  (low  lovely  Miss 
Holabird  looked  to-night  For  a  little  while  that  seemed  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful thing.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not  It  was  pleasant  to  have 
them  find  it  out ;  but  she  would  have  been  just  as  lovely  if  they  had  not  Is 
a  party  so  very  particular  a  thing  to  be  lovely  in  ?  I  wonder  what  makes 
the  difference.  .  She  might  have  stood  on  that  same  square  of  the  Turkey 
carpet  the  next  day  and  been  just  as  pretty.  But,  somehow,  it  seemed  grand 
in  the  eyes  of  us  girls,  and  it  meant  a  great  deal  that  it  would  not  mean  the 
next  day,  to  have  her  stand  right  there,  and  look  just  so,  to-night 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  though,  Ruth  saw  something  that  seemed  to  her 
gfirander,  —  another  girl,  in  another  corner,  looking  on, — a  girl  with  a  very 
homely  face;  somebody's  cousin,  brought  with  them  there.  She  looked 
pleased  and  self-forgetiful,  differently  from  Rose  in  her  prettint9s ;  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  put  herself  away,  comfortably  satisfied ;  this  one  looked 
as  if  there  were  no  self  put  away  anywhere.  Ruth  turned  round  to  Leslie 
Goldthwaite,  who  stood  by. 

''  I  do  think,"  she  said, — ''  don't  you  ? — it 's  just  the  bravest  and  strongest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  awfully  homely,  and  to  know  it,  and  to  go  right  on 
and  have  a  good  time  just  the  same; — every  day,  you  see,  right  through 
everything  I    I  think  such  people  must  be  splendid  inside ! " 

^'  The  most  splendid  person  I  almost  ever  knew  was  like  that,"  said  Les- 
lie.   **■  And  she  was  fiity  years  old  too." 

«  Well,"  said  Ruth,  drawing  a  girl's  long  breath  at  the  fifty  years,  **it  was 
pretty  much  over  then,  was  n't  it  ?  But  I  think  I  should  like  — just  once  — 
to  look  beautiful  at  a  party ! " 

The  best  of  it  for  Barbara  had  been  on  the  lawn,  before  tea. 

Barbara  was  a  magnificent  croquet-player.  She  and  Harry  GoldthWaite 
were  on  one  side,  and  they  led  off  their  whole  party,  going  nonchalantly 
through  wicket  after  wicket,  as  if  they  could  not  help  it ;  and  after  they  had 
well  distanced  the  rest,  just  toling  each  other  along  over  the  ground,  till 
they  were  rovers  together,  and  came  down  into  the  general  field  again  with 
havoc  to  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  game  in  their  hands  on  their  own  part 

''  It  was  a  handsome  thing  to  see,  for  once,"  Dakie  Thayne  said ;  "  but 
they  might  make  much  of  it,  for  it  would  n't  do  to  let  them  play  on  the  same 
side  again." 
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It  was  v^tile  Acy  wen  oi)  apart  down  the  alope,  just  croqueted  away  for 
the  time,  to  jome  up  again  with  tremeadous  charge  preaeatly,  that  Harry 
asked  her  if  she  ka«w  the  game  of  "  ship-coiL" 


Barbara  shook  her  head.    What  was  it  ? 

"  It  is  a  pretty  thing.  The  officers  of  a  Russian  fHgate  showed  it  to  us. 
They  play  it  with  rings  made  of  spliced  rope  ;  we  had  them  plain  enough, 
bat  you  might  make  them  as  gay  as  you  liked.  There  are  ten  rings,  and 
each  player  throws  them  all  at  each  turn.  The  object  is  to  striog  them  up 
over  a  stake,  from  which  you  Btand  at  a  cert^n  dEstance.  Whatever  number 
yoa  make  counts  up  for  your  side,  and  you  play  as  many  rounds  as  you  may 
igree  upon." 

Barbara  thought  a  minute,  and  then  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Have  you  told  anybody  else  of  that  ?  " 

"  Not  here.     I  have  n't  thought  of  it  for  a  good  while." 

"Would  you  just  please,  then,"  said  Barbara,  fn  a  hurry,  as  somebody 
came  down  toward  them  in  pursuit  of  a  ball,  "  to  hush  up,  and  let  me  have 
it  all  to  myself  for  a  while  ?  And  then,"  she  added,  as  the  stray  ball  was 
driven  up  the  lawn  again,  aud  the  player  went  away  after  it,  "  come  some 
day  and  help  us  get  it  up  at  Westover?  It's  such  a  thing,  you  see,  to  get 
anything  that 's  new." 

"  I  lee.  To  be  sure.  You  shall  have  the  State  Right,  —  is  n't  that  what 
they  make  over  for  patent  concerns  P  And  we  'II  have  something  £unous 
cot  of  it    They're  getting  tired  of  croquet,  or  thinking  they  ought  to  be, 
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which  is  the  same  thing.  It  was  Barbara's  turn  now ;  she  hit  Harry  G<^d- 
thwaite's  ball  with  one  of  her  precise  little  taps,  and,  putting  the  two  beside 
each  other  with  her  mallet,  sent  them  up  rollicking  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  where  the  final  hand-to-hand  struggle  wiais  taking  place  between  the 
last  two  wickets  and  the  stake.  Everybody  was  there  in  a  bunch  when  she 
came  ;  in  a  minute  everybody  of  the  opposing  party  was  everywhere  else, 
and  she  and  Harry  had  it  between  them  again.  She  played  out  two  balls, 
and  then,  accidentally,  her  own.  After  one  **  distant,  random  gun  "  from  the 
discomfited  foe,  Harry  rolled  quietly  up  against  the  wand,  and  the  game 
was  over. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  a  fi-ank,  hearty  liking  and  alliance  was  re- 
established between  Harry  Goldthwaite  and  Barbara,  upon  an  old  remem- 
bered basis  of  ten  years  ago,  when  he  had  gone  away  to  school  and  given 
her  half  his  marbles  for  a  parting  keepsake,  —  "as  he  might  have  done," 
we  told  her,  "  to  any  other  boy." 

"  Ruth  has  n't  had  a  good  time,"  said  mother,  softly,  standing  in  her  door, 
looking  through  at  the  girls  laying  away  ribbons  and  pulling  down  hair,  and 
chattering  as  only  girls  in  their  teens  do  chatter  at  bedtime. 

Ruth  was  in  her  white  window-chair,  one  foot  up  on  a  cricket ;  and,  as  if 
she  could  not  get  into  that  place  without  her  considering-fit  coming  over 
her,  she  sat  with  her  one  unlaced  boot  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  away  out 
over  the  moonlighted  fields. 

".She  played  all  the  evening,  nearly.    She  always  does,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Why,  I  had  a  splendid  time ! "  cried  Ruth,  coming  down  upon  them 
out  of  her  cloud  with  flat  contradiction.  "  And  I  'm  sure  I  did  n't  play  all 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  sang  Tennyson's  *  Brook,'  aunt ;  and  the 
music  splashes  so  in  it !  It  did  really  seem  as  if  she  were  spattering  it  all 
over  the  room,  and  it  was  n't  a  bit  of  matter ! " 

"The  time  was  so  good,  then,  that  it  has  made  you  sober,"  said  Mrs. 
Holabird,  coming  and  putting  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  white  chair. 
"  I  've  known  good  times  do  that." 

"  It  has  given  me  ever  so  much  thinking  to  do  ;  besides  that  brook  in  my 
head, '  going  on  forever  —  ever !  ^ing-on-forever  1 ' "  And  Ruth  broke  into 
the  joyous  refrain  of  the  song  as  she  ended. 

"  I  shall  come  to  you  for  a  great  long  talk  to-morrow  morning,  mother ! " 
Ruth  said  again,  turning  her  head  and  touching  her  lips  to  the  mother-hand 
on  her  chair.  She  did  not  always  say  "  mother,"  you  see ;  it  was  only  whejji 
she  wanted  a  very  dear  word.  v 

"  We  '11  wind  the  rings  with  all  the  pretty-colored  stuffe  we  can  find  itf 
the  bottomless  piece-bag,"  Barbara  was  saying,  at  the  same  moment,  ia'^ 
the  room  beyond.    "  And  you  can  bring  out  your  old  ribbon-box  for  the  ■ 
bowing-up,  Rosamond.    It 's  a  charity  to  clear  out  your  glory-holes  once 
in  a  while.    It 's  going  to  be  just  —  splend-umphant  1 " 

"If you  don't  go  and  talk  about  it,"  said  Rosamond  "We  tnust  keep 
the  new  to  ourselves." 

"  As  if  I  needed ! "  cried  Barbara,  indignantly.    "  When  I  hushed  up 
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Harry  Goldthwaite,  and  went  round  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  without 
doing  anything  but  just  give  you  that  awful  little  pinch  ! "  • 

**  That  was  bad  enough,"  said  Rosamond,  quietly ;  she  never  got  cross 
or  inelegantly  excited  about  anything.  *^  But  I  do  think  the  girls  will  like 
it    And  we  might  have  tea  out  on  the  broad  piazza." 

"  That  is  bare  floor  too,"  said  Barbara,  mischievously. 

Now,  our  dining-room  had  not  yet  even  the  English  drugget  The  dark 
new  boards  would  do  for  summer  weather,  mother  said  *Mf  it  had  been 
real  oak,  polished  ! "  Rosamond  thought    *'  But  hard-pine  was  kitcheny." 

Ruth  went  to  bed  with  the  rest  of  her  thinking  and  the  brook-music  flit- 
tering in  her  brain. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks  had  talked  behind  her  with  Jeannie  Hadden 
about  her  playing.  It  was  not  the  compliment  that  excited  her  so,  although 
they  said  her  touch  and  expression  were  wonderful,  and  that  her  Angers 
were  like  little  flying  magnets,  that  could  n't  miss  the  right  points.  Jeannie 
Hadden  said  she  liked  to  see  Ruth  Holabird  play,  as  well  as  she  did  to 
hear  her. 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Marchbanks's  saying  that  she  would  give  almost  an3rthing 
to  have  Lily  taught  such  a  style ;  she  hardly  knew  what  she  should  do  with 
her ;  there  was  no  good  teacher  in  the  town  who  gave  lessons  at  the  houses, 
and  Lily  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  regulariy  to  Mr.  Viertelnote.  Besides, 
she  had  picked  up  a  story  of  his  being  cross,  and  rapping  somebody's 
fingers,  and  Lily  was  very  shy  and  sensidve.  She  never  did  herself  any 
justice  if  she  began  to  be  afraid. 

Jeannie  Hadden  said  it  was  just  her  mother's  trouble  about  Reba,  except 
that  Reba  was  strong  enough ;  only  that  Mrs.  Hadden  preferred  a  teacher 
to  come  to  the  house. 

"  A  good  young-lady  teacher,  to  give  beginners  a  desirable  style  from  the 
very  first,  is  exceedingly  needed  since  Miss  Robbyns  went  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Marchbanks,  to  whom  just  then  her  sister  came  and  said  something,  and 
drew  her  ofE 

Ruth's  fingers  flew  over  the  keys  ;  and  it  must  have  been  magnetism  that 
guided  them,  for  in  her  brain  quite  other  quick  notes  were  struck,  and 
ringing  out  a  busy  chime  of  their  own. 

**  If  I  only  could ! "  she  was  saying  to  herself.  **  If  they  really  would 
have  me,  and  they  would  let  me  at  home.  Then  I  could  go  to  Mr.  Viertel- 
note. I  think  I  could  do  it !  I  'm  almost  sure  !  I  could  show  anybody 
what  I  know,  —  and  if  they  like  that !  " 

It  went  over  and  over  now,  as  she  lay  wakeful  in  bed,  mixed  up  with  the 
"forever  —  ever,"  and  the  dropping  tinkle  of  that  lovely  trembling  ripple 
of  accompaniment,  until  the  late  moon  got  round  to  the  south  and  slanted 
in  between  the  white  dimity  curtains,  and  set  a  glimmering  little  ghost  in 
the  arm-chair. 

Ruth  came  down  late  to  breakfast 

Barbara  was  pushing  back  her  chair. 

"  Mother,  —  or  anybody !    Do  you  want  any  errand  down  in  town  ?    I  'm 
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going  out  for  a  stramble.    A  party  always  has  to  be  walked  off  next  morn- 

inl-" 
^AzKi  talked  ofi^  doesn't  it?    I'm  afraid  my  errand  would  need  to  be 

with  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  or  Mrs.  Hadden,  would  n't  it  ?  '* 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  go  in  and  see  Leslie.    Rosamond,  why  can't 
you  come  too  ?    It 's  a  soft  of  nuisance  that  boy  haTing  come  home  !  ** 

**  That  <  great  six-foot  lieutenant '  1 "  parodied  Rose. 

^  I  don't  care !  You  said  feet  did  n't  signify.  And  he  used  to  be  a  boy, 
when  we  played  with  him  so." 

« I  suppose  they  all  used  to  be,"  said  Rose,  demurely. 

**  Well,  I  won't  go  !  Because  the  truth  is  I  did  want  to  see  him,  about 
those  —  patent  rights.    I  dare  say  they  '11  come  up." 

^  I  've  no  doubt,"  said  Rosamond. 

^  I  wish  you  would  both  go  away  somewhere,"  said  Ruth,  as  Mrs.  Hola- 
bird  gave  her  her  coffee.  ^  Because  I  and  mother  have  got  a  secret,  and 
1  know  she  wants  her  last  little  hot  comer  of  toast" 

"  I  think  you  are  likely  to  get  the  last  little  cold  comer,"  said  Mrs.  Hok- 
bird,  as  Ruth  sat,  forgetting  her  plate,  after  the  other  girls  had  gone  away. 

"  I  'm  thinking,  mother,  of  a  real  warm  little  comer !  Something  that 
would  just  lit  in  and  make  everything  so  nice.  It  was  put  into  my  head 
last  night,  and  I  think  it  was  sent  on  purpose ;  it  came  right  up  behind  me 
so.  Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks  and  Jeannie  Hadden  praised  my  playing; 
more  than  I  could  tell  you,  really ;  and  Mrs.  Marchbanks  wants  a —  "  Ruth 
stopped,  and  laughed  at  the  word  that  was  coming  — " /a^^-teacher  for 
Lily,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Hadden  for  Reba.  There,  mother.  It 's  in  your 
head  now !  Please  turn  it  over  with  a  nice  little  think,  and  tell  me  you 
would  just  as  lieC  and  that  you  believe  perhaps  I  could  I " 

By  this  time  Ruth  was  round  behind  Mrs.  Holabird's  chair,  with  her  two 
hands  laid  against  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Holabird  leaned  her  face  down  upon 
one  of  the  hands,  holding  it  so,  caressingly. 

"  I  am  sure  you  could,  Ruthie.  But  I  am  sure  I  would  n^t  just  as  lief! 
I  would  liefer  you  should  have  all  you  need  without" 

'<  I  know  that,  mother.    But  it  would  n't  be  half  so  good  for  qie  1  " 

*'  That 's  something  horrid,  I  know ! "  exclaimed  Barbara,  coming  in 
upon  the  last  word.  *^  It  always  is,  when  people  talk  about  its  being  good 
for  them.     It 's  sure  to  be  salts  or  senna,  and  most  likely  both." 

"  O  dear  me  I  "  said  Ruth,  suddenly  seized  with  a  new  perception  of  diffi- 
culty. Until  now,  she  had  only  been  considering  whether  she  could,  and 
if  Mrs.  Holabird  would  approve.  "  Don't  you  —  or  Rose  —  call  it  names, 
Bari)ara,  please,  will  you  ?  " 

''Which  of  us  are  you  most  afraid  of?  For  Rosamond's  salts  and  $enna 
are  different  from  mine,  pretty  often.  I  guess  it 's  hers  this  time,  by  your 
putting  her  in  that  anxious  parenthesis." 

"  I  'm  afraid  of  your  fun,  Barbara,  and  I  'm  afraid  of  Rosamond's  —  " 

''  Earnest  ?  Well,  that  is  much  the  more  fnghtfuL  It  is  so  awfully  quiet 
and  pretty-behaved  and  positive.    But  if  you  're  going  to  retain  me  on  your 
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side,  you  'li  have  to  lay  the  case  before  me,  you  knoW^  aikl  give  me  k  fee. 
Yoa  need  n't  stand  there^  bribing  tbe  jndge  beforehand."  « 

Ruth  turned  right  round  and  kissed  Baibaia* 

^  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  and  see  if  Mrs.  Hadden  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
llaxchbanka  woold  let  me  teach  the  children/' 

•* Teach  the  chiklrcn t    What?" 
^  '^O,  music,  of  course.    That's  all  I  know,  pretty  much.    And — make 
Rose  understand." 

"« Ruth,  you  're  a  duck  !    I  like  you  for  it  I    But  I  'm  not  sure  I  like  W^ 

**•  Will  you  do  just  those  two  things  ?  " 

**  It 's  a  beautiful  programme.  But  suppose  we  leave  out  the  first  part  ? 
I  think  3rou  could  do  that  alone.  It  would  spoil  it  if  I  went  It's  such  %, 
nice  little  spontsneous  klea  of  your  own,  you  see.  But  if  we  niside  it  a 
regular  family  delegation  —  besides,  it  will  take  as  ihuch  as  aH  me  to 
manage  the  second.  Rosamond  is  very  elegant  to-day.  Last  night's  twi- 
light isn't  over.  And  it's  funny  w/'ve  plans  too;  ur^'re  going  to  give 
lessons,  —  differently ;  we  're  going  to  lead  off,  for  once,  ^-- we  Holabirds  ; 
and  I  don't  know  exactly  how  the  musSe  will  chime  in^  It  may  make  things 
—  HokOiiniy." 

Rosamond  had  true  perceptk>n8,  and  she  was  conscientious.-  What  she 
said,  therefore,  when  she  was  told,  was,  — 

''O  dear!  I  suppose  it  is  right!  But — just  now!  Right  things  do 
come  in  so  terribly  askew,  like  good  old  Mr.  Isosceles,  sidling  up  the  broad 
aisle  of  a  Sunday !    Could  n't  you  wait  awhile,  Ruth  ?  " 

<*  And  then  somebody  else  would  get  the  chance," 

**  There 's  nobody  else  to  be  had." 

*^  Nobody  knows  till  somebody  starts  up«  They  don't  know  there 's  me 
to  be  had  yet" 

<*  O  Ruth  !    Don't  offer  to  teach  grammar,  anyhow  I " 

^  I  don't  know.    I  might     I  should  n't  Uach  it '  anyhow.' " 

Ruth  went  ofi^  laughing,  happy.  She  knew  she  had  gained  the  home-half 
of  her  point 

Her  heart  beat  a  good  deal,  though,  when  she  went  into  Mrs.  March- 
baaks's  library  alone,  and  sat  waiting  for  the  lady  to  come  down. 

She  would  rather  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Hadden  first,  who  was  very  kind 
and  old-fashioned,  and  not  so  overpoweringly  grand.  But  she  had  her 
justification  for  her  attempt  from  Mrs.  Marchbanks's  own  lips,  and  she  must 
take  up  her  opportunity  as  it  came  to  her,  following  her  clew  right  end  first 
She  meant  simply  to  tell  Mrs.  Marchbanks  how  she  had  happened  to  think 
of  it 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  great  lady,  graciously,  wondering  not  a  Ifttle 
what  bad  brought  the  child,  in  this  imceremonious  early  fashion,  to  ask 
for  her. 

^  I  came,"  said  Ruth,  af^er  she  had  answered  the  good  morning,  "  because 
I  heard  what  you  were  so  kind  as  to  say  last  night  about  liking  my  playing ; 
and  that  you  bad  nobody  just  now  \o  teach  Lily.    I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
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might  bci,  willing  to  try  me ;  for  I  should  like  to  do  it^  and  I  think  I  could 
show  her  all  I  know  ;  and  then  I  could  take  lessons  myself  of  Mr.  Viertel- 
note.    I  Ve  been  thinking  about  it  all  night" 

Ruth  Holabird  had  a  direct  little  £uhion  of  going  straight  through  what- 
ever crust  of  outside  appearance  to  that  which  must  respond  to  what  she 
had  in  the  moment  in  hersel£  She  had  real  self-possession;  because  she 
did  not  let  herself  be  magnetized  into  a  £dse  consciousness  of  somebody 
else's  self,  and  think  and  speak  according  to  their  notions  of  things,  or  her 
reflected  notion  of  what  they  would  think  of  her.  She  was  different  from 
Rosamond  in  this ;  Rosamond  could  not  help  feeling  her  dcubUy  —  Mrs. 
Grundy's  "  idea  "  of  her.  That  was  what  Rosamond  said  herself  about  it, 
when  Ruth  told  it  all  at  home. 

The  response  is  almost  always  there  to  those  who  go  for  it ;  if  it  is  not, 
there  is  no  use  any  way. 

Mrs.  Marchbanks  smiled. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Holabird  know  ?  " 

^  O  yes  ;  she  always  knows." 

There  was  a  littie  distance  and  a  touch  of  business  in  Mrs.  Marchbanks's 
manner  after  this.  The  child's  own  impulse  had  been  very  frank  and 
amusing ;  an  authorized  seeking  of  employment  was  somewhat  different 
Still,  she  was  kind  enough  ;  the  impression  had  been  made ;  perhaps  Rosa- 
mond, with  her  '*  just  now  "  feeling,  would  have  been  sensitive  to  what  did 
not  touch  Ruth,  at  the  moment,  at  alL 

'^  But  you  see,  my  dear,  that^^irr  having  a  pupil  could  not  be  quite  equal 
to  Mr.  Viertelnote's  doing  the  same  thing.  I  mean  the  one  would  not  quite 
provide  for  the  other." 

"  O  no,  indeed !  I  'm  in  hopes  to  have  two.  I  mean  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Hadden  about  Reba ;  and  then  I  might  begin  first,  you  know.  If  I  could 
teach  two  quarters,  I  could  take  one." 

*'  You  have  thought  it  all  over.  You  are  quite  a  little  business  woman. 
Now  let  us  see.  I  do  like  your  playing,  Ruth.  I  think  you  have  really 
a  charming  style.  But  whether  you  could  impart  it,  —  that  is  a  different 
capacity." 

^*  I  am  pretty  good  at  showing  how,"  said  Ruth.  '<  I  think  I  could  make 
her  understand  all  I  do." 

'^  Well ;  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  quarter  to  any  lady 
who  would  bring  Lily  forward  to  where  you  are ;  if  you  can  do  it,  I  will  pay 
it  to  you.  If  Mrs.  Hadden  will  do  the  same,  you  will  have  two  thirds  of 
Viertelnote's  price." 

'*  O,  that  is  so  nice  ! "  said  Ruth,  gratefully.  ''  Then  in  half  a  quarter  I 
could  begin.    And  perhaps  in  that  time  I  might  get  anotherl" 

''  I  shall  be  exceedingly  interested  in  your  getting  on,"  said  Mrs.  March- 
banks,  as  Ruth  arose  to  go.  She  said  it  very  much  as  she  might  have  said 
it  to  anybody  who  was  going  to  try  to  earn  money,  and  whom  she  meant 
to  patronize.  But  Ruth  took  it  singly;  she  was  not  two  persons,  —  one 
who  asked  for  work  and  pay,  and  another  who  expected  to  be  treated  as 
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if  she  were  privileged  above  either.  She  was  quite  intent  upon  her  pur- 
pose. 

If  Mrs.  Marchbanks  had  been  patron  kind,  Mrs.  Hadden  was  motherly 
sa 

**  You  're  a  dear  little  thing !    When  will  you  begin  ?  "  said  she. 

Ruth's  morning  was  a  grand  success.  She  came  home  with  a  ra|Md  step, 
springing  to  a  soundless  rhythm. 

She  found  Rosamond  and  Barbara  and  Harry  Goldthwaite  on  the  piazza, 
winding  the  rope  rings  with  bine  and  scarlet  and  white  and  purple,  and 
tying  them  with  knots  of  ribbon. 

Harry  had  been  prompt  enough.  He  had  got  the  rope,  and  spliced  it  up 
himself,  that  morning,  and  had  brought  the  ten  rings  over,  hanging  upon 
his  arms  like  bangles. 

They  were  still  busy  when  dinner  was  ready ;  and  Harry  stayed  at  the 
first  asking. 

It  was  a  scrub-day  in  the  kitchen ;  and  Katty  came  in  to  take  the  plates 
with  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  a  smooch  of  stove-polish  across  her  arm,  and  a 
very  indiscriminate-colored  apron.  She  put  one  plate  upon  another  in  a 
hurry,  over  knives  and  forks  and  remnants,  clattered  a  good  deal,  and 
dropped  the  salt-spoons. 

Rosamond  colored  and  frowned ;  but  talked  with  a  most  resolutely  beau- 
tiful repose. 

Afterward,  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Harry  had  gone,  promising  to  come 
next  day  and  bring  a  stake,  painted  vermilion  and  white,  with  a  little  gilt 
ball  on  the  top  of  it,  she  sat  by  the  ivied  window  in  the  brown  room  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

^  It  is  dreadful  to  live  so ! "  she  said,  with  real  feeling.  ''  To  have  just 
one  wretched  girl  to  do  everything ! " 

*^  Especially,"  said  Barbara,  without  much  mercy, ''  when  she  always  will 
do  it  at  dinner-time." 

^  It 's  the  betwixt  and  between  that  I  can't  bear,"  said  Rose.  '*  To  have 
to  do  with  people  like  the  Penningtons  and  the  Marchbankses,  and  to  see 
their  ways ;  to  sit  at  tables  where  there  is  noiseless  and  perfect  serving, 
and  to  know  that  they  think  it  is  the  *  mainspring  of  life'  (that's  just 
what  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  said  about  it  the  other  day) ;  and  then  to  have  to 
hitch  on  so  ourselves,  knowing  just  as  well  what  ought  to  be  as  she  does,  — 
it's  too  bad.  It's  double  dealing.  I  'd  rather  not  know,  or  pretend  any 
better.    I  do  wish  we  belonged  somewhere  ! " 

Ruth  felt  sorry.  She  always  did  when  Rosamond  was  hurt  with  these 
things.  She  knew  it  came  from  a  very  pure,  nice  sense  of  what  was  beau- 
tifixl,  and  a  thoroughness  of  desire  for  it.  She  knew  she  wanted  it  every 
dayy  and  that  nobody  hated  shams,  or  company  contrivances,  more  heartily. 
She  took  great  trouble  for  it;  so  that  when  they  were  quite  alone,  and 
Rosamond  could  manage,  things  often  went  better  than  when  guests  came 
and  divided  her  attention. 

Rath  went  over  to  where  she  sat 
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"  Rose,  perhaps  we  do  belong  just  here4  Somebody  hat  got  to  be  ia  the 
shading-o£^  you  know.    That  helps  both  wajrs." 

^  It  'b  a  miserable  indefiniteness,  though." 

^  No,  it  is  n't,"  said  Barbara,  quickly.  ''  It 's  a  good  plan,  and  I  like  it 
Ruth  just  hits  it  I  see  now  what  they  mean  by  '  drawing  lines.'  You  can't 
draw  them  anywhere  but  in  tfa^  middle  of  the  stripes.  And  people  that  are 
right  in  the  middle  have  to  'toe  the  mark.'  It 's  the  edge,  after  alL  You 
can  reach  a  great  deal  £irther  by  being  betwixt  and  between.  And  one  girl 
need  n't  always  be  black-leaded,  nor  drop  all  the  spoons." 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  IVhitniy. 


THE    DUCK    AND    THE    KANGAROO. 


SAID  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo, 
"  Good  gracious  1  how  you  hop  1 
Over  the  fields  and  the  water  too, 
As  if  you  never  would  stop  1 
My  life  is  a  bore  in  this  nasty  pond. 
And  I  long  to  go  out  in  the  world  beyond! 
I  wish  I  could  hop  like  you ! " 
Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 

**  Please  give  me  a  ride  on  your  back  I '' 

Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 
"  I  would  sit  quite  still  and  say  nothing  but  '  Quack,' 
The  whole  of  the  long  day  through  I 
And  we'd  go  to  the  Dee  and  the  Jelly  Bo  Lee, 
Over  the  land  and  over  the  sea ; 
Please  take  me  a  ride !  O  do ! " 
Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 

Said  the  Kangaroo  to  the  Duck, 

^This  requires  a  little  reflection; 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  might  bring  me  luck, 
And  there  seems  but  one  objection, — 
Which  is,  if  you  '11  let  me  speak  so  bold, 
Your  feet  are  unpleasantly  wet  and  cold. 
And  would  probably  give  me  the  rheu- 
matiz!"  said  the  Kangaroa 
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Said  the  Dock,  "  As  I  sat  on  the  rocks, 
I  have  thought  of  all  that  completelj', 
And  I  bought  four  pairs  of  worsted  socks, 
Which  fit  my  web-ftet  neatly. 
And  to  keep  oat  the  cold  I  've  bought  a  cloak, 
And  every  day  a  cigar  111  smoke, 
An  to  follow  my  own  dear  true 
Love  of  a  Kangaroo  I " 


Said  the  Kangaroo,  "  I  'm  ready  I 

All  in  the  moonlight  pale ; 
But  to  balance  me  well,  dear  Duck,  sit  steady, 
And  quite  at  the  end  of  my  tail ! " 
So  away  they  went  with  a  hop  and  a  bound, 
And  they  hopped  the  whole  world  three  times  round  ; 
And  who  so  happy  —  O  who  ? 
As  the  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo. 

Edward  Lear. 
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CAPTAIN  LANgAROTE;S  FAMOUS  VOYAGE. 

"117  HEN  once  the  Portuguese  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  slave- 
V  V  trade,  they  were  eager  to  continue  the  traffic.  I  do  not  know  the 
price  which  Antonio  Gonsales  obtained  for  the  ten  slaves  which  he  brought 
home  in  1442,  but  the  voyage  was  spoken  of  as  **  very  fortunate,"  as  though 
the  price  of  the  ten  slaves  were  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  whole  expense. 
Accordingly,  the  next  year.  Prince  Henry  prepared  a  ship  for  another 
voyage,  and  gave  command  of  it  to  Nuno  Tristam,  who  had  akeady  distin-' 
guished  himself  in  these  expeditions.  This  voyage  appears  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  family  affeir  with  the  Prince,  for  most  of  the  crew  of  Tristam's 
ship  were  members  of  the  Prince's  own  household. 

The  adventurers  sailed  from  Lagos  in  the  summer  of  1443,  eager  for  glory 
and  profit,  hoping  to  go  ferther  south  dian  any  one  had  gone  before,  and 
to  bring  back  plenty  of  Afirican  slaves.  Nothing  particular  happened  until 
they  had  passed  by  Cape  Blanco,  which  Nuno  Tristam  had  discovered  on 
his  first  voyage.  Being  determined  to  go  beyond  this  point,  he  kept  on  a 
few  miles  fiurther,  when  he  discovered  an  island  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  coast 

He  was  sailing  along  between  this  island  and  the  shore,  when  he  saw, 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  ship,  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  number  of 
large  sea-birds  flapping  their  wings  on  the  water.  But,  when  tlie  ship  came 
near  them,  the  sailors  perceived  that  this  flock  of  sea-birds  was  a  fleet  of 
about  twenty-five  small  boats,  with  three  or  four  naked  men  sitting  astride 
of  each  of  them,  using  their  legs  to  propel  the  boat,  instead  of  oars.  The 
Portuguese  were  amazed  at  this  spectacle ;  but  as  soon  as  they  recovered 
from  their  first  astonishment,  seven  of  them  sprang  into  the  ship's  boat, 
which  was  towing  alongside,  and  started  in  pursuit  Rowing  boldly  in 
among  the  savages,  they  soon  took  fourteen  of  them,  —  as  many  as  their 
boat  would  hold,  —  and  rowed  with  them  to  the  ship,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Africans  paddled  away  to  the  island. 

As  soon  as  the  fourteen  negroes  were  got  safely  on  board,  Tristam 
directed  his  course  toward  the  island,  where  he  landed  and  captured  several 
more  negroes,  —  all  indeed  that  he  could  find  there.  Another  island  was 
descried  in  the  distance,  which  they  also  visited,  and  discovered  upon  it 
countless  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  other  birds,  which  were  so  tame  that 
they  took  as  many  as  they  wanted  with  their  hands,  and  lived  upon  them 
while  they  were  cruising  among  the  islands.  Finding  no  more  negroes, 
Tristam  crossed  to  the  mainland,  where  he  went  on  shore  and  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near.  Discovering  no  mor«  people,  he  turned  his  course 
northward,  and  sailed  for  home. 

The  discovery  of  this  group  of  islands  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cape 
Blanco,  and  the  capture  of  so  lazge  a  number  of  natives,  filled  the  whole 
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country  with  rejoicing,  and  silenced  every  man  who  had  hitherto  murmured 
at  expeditions  which  had  cost  so  much  and  yielded  so  little.  No  one  could 
now  say  that  the  Prince  was  in  search  of  countries  desert  and  unpeopled, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom ;  but  every  one  praised  his  perseverance 
in  opening  to  the  Portuguese  ways  of  gaining  both  glory  and  riches  which 
had  never  been  known  before  since  the  creatioa  of  the  world.  Many 
declared  that  he  was  the  best  Prince  Portugal  had  ever  had,  because,  with- 
out taxing  the  people  or  shedding  their  blood,  he  had  found  a  way  of 
making  them  rich  by  bringing  home  shiploads  of  pagans  for  the  Portuguese 
to  convert  into  good  Christians  and  useful  servants. 

Down  to  this  time  the  Prince  had  generally  borne  the  whole  expense  of 
these  voyages ;  if  any  profit  was  made,  he  divided  most  of  it  among  the 
voyagers,  in  order  to  reward  them  and  encourage  others.  But  now  a  kind 
of  company  was  formed  at  the  Port  of  Lagos,  near  the  Prince's  home,  a 
company  of  mariners  and  merchants,  who  offered  to  fit  out  ships  at  their 
own  expense,  and  give  to  the  Prince  one  fifth  of  all  the  slaves  and  gold  they 
might  bring  back.  The  Prince  consenting,  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  was 
equipped,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  navigator  who  had  already 
(fistinguished  himself  in  these  voyages.  The  brave  Gil  Eannes  was  captain 
of  one  of  them.  The  chief  member  of  the  company,  and  the  one  appointed 
by  the  Prince  to  command  the  fleet,  was  Lan^rote,  who  had  been  educated 
fit>m  his  boyhood  in  the  Prince's  household,  but  who  had  lately  married 
and  gone  to  live  at  Lagos,  where  he  held  an  office  similar  to  that  which  we 
can  collector,  or  chief  officer  of  the  custom-house. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Lagos  when  this  fleet  of  six  caravels  hoisted  anchor, 
spread  their  sails,  and  put  to  sea.  The  whole  population  witnessed  their 
departure  with  breathless  interest,  and  all  the  family  of  the  Prince  gatheied 
at  the  end  of  their  promontory  of  Sagres,  and  followed  the  fleet  with  their 
ejres  until  the  last  vessel  had  disappeared  below  the  horizon.  Well  might 
they  gaze ;  for  this  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  important  which  occurred 
m  the  lifetime  of  Prince  Henry,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  business  of 
trading  with  the  African  coast  which  led  to  wonderiful  results. 

Without  stopping  on  the  wfty,  Lan^arote  sailed  to  the  island  where  Nuno 
Tristam  had  discovered  so  many  wild  turds,  and  which  he  had  named,  firom 
that  circumstance.  Cartas  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Geese.  There  the  voyagers 
landed  and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  the  birds.  From  the  slaves 
obtained  on  the  last  voyage  it  had  been  ascertained  that  there  was  an  island, 
named  by  the  natives  Nar,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gargas,  which  was 
inhabited  by  two  hundred  Africans;  and,  sure  enough,  Lan^arote  soon 
came  in  sight  of  it  But  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  six  caravels  should 
be  seen  by  the  natives,  they  would  all  make  their  escape  to  the  mainland. 
He  therefore  ordered  out  two  laige  boats,  each  manned  by  fifteen  sailors, 
and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  best  officers,  who  were 
to  row  toward  the  island  and  reconnoitre  it ;  and  while  one  of  them  returned 
to  the  fleet  with  information,  the  other  was  to  station  himself  between  the 
ishnd  and  the  continent,  to  prevent  the  Afiicans  from  esca4)iDg«    Upon 
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reodving  th«r  report^  Lan^arote  was  to  advanoe  with  the  whole  fleet,  and 
capture  ail  the  negroes  he  could  find  there. 

So  the  fleet  lay  to  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  boats  rowed  toward 
the  island,  which  they  did  not  get  near  till  after  daylight  the  next  morning. 
But  as  the  day  dawned  they  saw  on  the  mainland,  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea,  a  village;  and,  thinking  they  would  certainly  be  seen,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  village  would  escape,  if  they  carried  out  the  plan 
of  their  commander,  they  landed  about  sunrise,  and  attacked  the  village 
before  the  poor  people  who  lived  in  it  were  all  awake.  There  were  but 
thirty  of  the  Portuguese,  and  yet  they  succeeded  in  caq>tiuing  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Africans,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  tribe  who  attempted  to  defend  their  families  were  killed,  and 
others  fled. 

When  the  action  was  over,  the  captives  were  marched  down  to  the  boats ; 
but  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  the  two  boats  would  not  hold  them. 
So  some  were  left  behind  with  a  guard,  and  the  r^st  were  taken  to  the  ships, 
where  the  news  of  this  adventure  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  —  every 
man  regretting,  we  are  told,  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  exploit  The 
rest  of  the  Africans  were  soon  got  on  board,  and  Lan^arote  kept  on  his 
course,  fired  with  the  desire  of  capturing  more  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

One  of  the  captives,  perhaps  to  cuny  favor  with  his  new  masters,  told 
them  there  was  still  another  island  not  far  off,  which  had  plenty  of  people 
on  it,  and  to  which  he  was  willing  to  guide  them.  Piloted  by  this  poor 
wretch,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  island,  which  is  now  called  Tidar.  But,  it 
seems,  the  people  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  this  new  and  terrible  enemy, 
and  had  abandoned  their  homes.  Langarote  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  slave  had  deceived  him  on  purpose ;  and,  according  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  age,  he  put  him  to  the  torture,  until  he  cried  out  in  his  agony 
that  he  knew  another  inhabited  island,  to  which  he  would  guide  thenu 
Upon  hearing  this  they  ceased  to  torment  him,  and  put  the  ships  on  the 
course  which  he  pointed  out  He  had  spoken  the  truth ;  — he  soon  brought 
them  to  an  island,  which  evidently  had  had  a  great  number  of  people  upon 
it ;  but  the  fleet  came  up  so  slowly  that  most  of  them  had  time  to  jump 
into  their  canoes,  and  paddle  to  the  mainland,  where  they  were  soon  beyond 
pursuit  The  ships'  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  by  cruising  about  among 
the  islands  on  that  part  of  the  coast  for  two  days,  they  took  forty-five  more 
prisoners,  some  in  canoes,  some  swimming,  and  some  upon  the  islands. 
It  was  an  exciting  man-hunt,  which  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  every  African  had  fled  into 
the  interior  beyond  reach. 

The  Portuguese  commander  sent  party  after  party  into  the  country,  but 
the  onty  native  that  any  of  them  found  was  a  young  woman,  who  was  discov- 
ered asleep  in  a  deserted  village^  Her  friends  had  probably  forgotten  to 
wake  her  when  the  alarm  came. 

With  more  than  two  hundred  captives  on  boaid,  the  ships  turned  their 
prasrs  towards  home;  but,  when,  they  had  got  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco,  a 
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nimiber  of  Afiidaas  were  seen  fiaUng  on  the  shore.  Boats  were  tnannedf 
and  a  party  started  in  pursuit,  and  captured  fifteen  of  these  poor  fisheqaen, 
who  were  brought  safely  on  board.  This  incveaaed  the  number  of  prison- 
ers to  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  captains  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
not  provisions  enough  to  keep  so^many  until  they  reached  Portugal.  After 
leaving  Cape  Blanco,  therefore,  they  made  all  sail  for  Lagos,  where  they 
safely  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August,  1444.  Prince  Henry  received  Captain 
Lan^arote  with  the  greatest  possible  honor.  At  the  request  of  the  ofEicers 
of  the  fleet  he  made  him  a  knight,  and  he  bestowed  upon  all  the  other 
captains  some  special  mark  of  his  favor. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  very  e«-ly  in  the  morning,  on 
account  of  the  August  heat,  the  captives  were  landed  and  marched  to  a 
field  in  the  outskirts  of  Lagos,  in  order  to  be  sold ;  and  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  people  from  town  and  country  gathered  there  to  look  at  them. 
Prince  Henry  himself  was  present,  mounted,  we  are  told,  upon  a  noble  horse^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  brave  company  of  noUes,  knights,  and  squires. 

^  It  was  evident,"  says  an  old  Portuguese  historian,  *'  that  he  cared  but 
little  for  amasftJTig  booty  for  himsell  In  bsX,  he  gave  away  on  the  spot 
the  forty-six  souls  which  fell  to  him  as  his  fifth.  It  was  evident  that  his 
principal  booty  lay  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  To  him  in  reality 
it  was  an  unspeakable  satis&ction  to  contemplate  the  salvation  of  those 
souls,  which  but  for  him  would  have  been  forever  lost" 

When  the  captives  were  all  mustered  in  the  field  they  i^esented  a  curious 
spectacle ;  for  they  were  of  all  shades  of  color,  and  all  degrees  of  beauty 
and  ugliness.  Some  were  not  much  darker  than  Portuguese,  handsome  and 
well  shaped.  Others  were  of  the  color  of  mulattoes ;  and  a  few  were  per- 
fectly black,  and  so  ugly  in  face  and  form  that  some  of  the  bystanders 
thought  they  were  devlb.  The  whole  company  of  them  appeared  to  be  in 
.  the  deepest  grie£ 

**  Some,"  says  the  okl  chronicler  just  quoted,  ^  stood  with  downcast  heada 
and  feces  bathed  in  tears,  as  they  looked  at  each  other.  Others,  moaning 
sorrowfully  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  heaven,  uttered  plaintive  cries,  as  if 
appealing  for  help  to  the  Father  of  Nature.  Others  struck  their  feces  with 
their  hands,  and  threw  themselves  fiat  upon  the  ground.  Others  uttered  a 
irailing  chant,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and  although  their  words 
could  not  be  understood,  they  spoke  plainly  enough  the  excess  of  their 
sorrow." 

But  the  sale  went  on  notwithstanding ;  for  however  much  the  Portuguese 
may  have  pitied  them,  —  and  they  did  pity  them  sincerely,  and  were  very 
gentle  and  kind  to  them,  —  yet  their  consciences  were  confiised  and  hard- 
ened  by  the  diought  that  by  bringing  tiiem  to  a  Christian  country  they  had 
put  them  in  the  way  of  securing  eternal  bliss.  No  one  doubted  that  this 
short  anguish  would  result  in  their  everlasting  good,  and  so  the  sale  pro* 
ceeded,  no  one  objecting.  And  yet,  I  am  sure,  that  if  there  had  been  half 
a  dozen  chiefe  among  the  capdvea  who  would  have  ransomed  themselves 
bjr  a  poond  or  two  of  gold-dust,  the  best  Christian  there  would  have  been 
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quite  willing  to  have  them  go  back  to  their  own  country,  and  remain  pagans 
for  t|^e  rest  of  dieir  Uvea. 

When  the  sale  was  over,  and  the  moment  had  come  for  them  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  go  with  their  several  masters,  their  anguish  was  impossible  to 
describe.  Children  had  to  be  torn  from  their  parents,  wives  from  husbands, 
brothers  from  brothers,  and  friends  from  friends. 

''Fathers  and  sons,"  the  historian  continues,  *'who  had  been  placed 
apart,  would  rush  forward  again  towards  each  other  with  all  their  might. 
Mothers  would  clasp  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  to  cover  them  with  their  bodies,  not  caring  what  injury  was  done 
to  their  own  persons,  so  that  they  could  prevent  their  children  from  being 
separated  from  them." 

These  scenes  occurred  so  often,  and  the  crowd  of  bystanders  were  so 
curious  in  looking  on,  that  the  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  separate 
and  distribute  the  captives  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  business  was  over.  After  this  first  separation  there  was  some- 
times a  second ;  for  a  man  who  had  bought  a  &mily  would  sometimes  keep 
the  father,  sell  the  mother  to  Lisbon,  and  the  children  to  farmers  in  the 
country.  We  are  told,  however,  that  as  soon  as  these  poor  people  learned 
the  Portuguese  language  they  were  baptized,  became  good  Catholics,  and 
were  very  happy. 

''I  have  myself,"  says  the  same  historian,  who  wrote  soon  after  these 
events,  "seen  in  the  town  of  Lagos  young  men  and  women,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  these  captives,  bom  in  this  country,  as  good  and  true 
Christians  as  those  who  had  descended,  generation  by  generation,  from 
those  who  were  baptized  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  they  were  treated  by  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. No  difference,  he  says,  was  made  between  them  and  the  free-bom 
servants  of  Portugal    He  tells  us  things  still  more  remaricable. 

''The  boys  were  taught  trades,  and  such  as  showed  aptitude  for  managing 
their  property  were  set  free,  and  married  to  womem  of  the  country^  receiv- 
ing a  good  dower,  just  as  if  their  masters  had  been  their  parents,  or  at  least 
felt  themselves  bound  thus  to  reward  their  good  behavior.  Widow  ladies 
would  treat  the  young  girls  whom  they  had  bought  like  their  own  daugh- 
ters, and  leave  them  money  in  their  wills,  so  that  they  might  afterwards 
marry  well,  and  be  looked  upon  in  all  respects  as  free  women." 

And,  lest  his  readers  should  think  he  was  telling  of  all  these  slaves  that 
which  was  only  true  of  a  few  of  them,  he  declares  that  he  had  never  known 
one  of  these  captives  put  in  irons,  "  like  other  slaves,"  nor  one  who  did  not 
become  a  Christian,  or  who  was  not  treated  with  great  kindness. 

"  I  have  often,"  he  adds,  "  been  invited  by  masters  to  the  baptism  or 
marriage  of  these  strangers,  and  quite  as  much  ceremony  has  been  observed 
as  if  it  were  on  behalf  of  a  child  or  a  relation." 

Thus  the  slave-trade  between  the  Christian  nations  and  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  established.    It  has  never  ceased  to  this  day ;  for  in  the  very  last  year 
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— 1869 — cazgoes  of  slaves  were  conveyed  from  Africa  and  landed  upon  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  or  Brazil;  and  some  other  cai|;oes  were  intercepted  and 
carried  back  to  their  own  country. 

You  may  wonder,  perhaps,  that  a  man  so  good,  so  learned,  and  so  gen- 
erous as  Prince  Henry  should  fa»ve  been  able  to  look  on  and  permit  his 
servants  to  go  out  year  after  year,  and  steal  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
sell  them  into  slavery.  It  is  indeed  most  surprising  that  he  could  have 
done  this.  He  did  more  than  permit  it  He  encouraged  it,  and  rejoiced  in 
it,  and  rewarded  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  it  The  explana- 
tion of  this  mystery  is  difficult  to  put  into  simple  language.  Almost  every 
child  twelve  years  of  age,  who  reads  this  paragraph,  knows  that  three  or 
four  years  ago  he  did  not  so  well  understand  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  as  he  now  does ;  and  most  of  you  would  do  things  then  which 
now  you  would  not  do,  because  your  consciences  are  now  more  enlightened. 
Well,  just  so  it  is  with  the  human  race,  or  with  a  nation,  —  its  conscience 
improves,  and  grows  more  tender  and  clear,  from  age  to  age ;  so  that  an 
action  which  seemed  quite  right  in  one  century  is  UHt  to  be  abominably 
wroi^  in  the  next- 

Some  of  the  great-grandfathers  of  children  who  read  this  magazine  were 
skve-traders.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ships  used  to  sail  from  New 
England  loaded  with  rum,  and  with  this  rum  the  capt^ns  used  to  buy  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  take  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  would 
sell  them  for  molasses.  This  molasses  they  took  home  to  New  England, 
where  it  was  made  into  New  England  rum,  some  of  it  to  be  used  in  buying 
more  slaves  in  Africa.  What  a  horrible  commerce  was  this !  Think  of  the 
harm  the  rum  would  do  to  the  African  savages  who  bought  it,  and  of  the 
cruelty  of  encouraging  them  to  make  war  upon  one  another  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  their  love  of  strong  drink  I 

Now  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  people  in  the  world  bad 
enough  to  do  this.  The  real  wonder  is,  that,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
scarcely  anybody  thought  it  wrong.  Your  great-grand£aithers,  who  engaged 
in  this  infernal  traffic,  were  very  respectable  people,  let  me  tell  you,  who 
went  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  gave  money  to  the  poor,  and  were  kind 
to  their  children ;  and  very  few  people  thought  the  worse  of  them  for 
poisoning  Africans  with  rum,  and  stealing  others  away  from  their  homes 
and  friends.  And  when  at  last  a  few  persons  began  to  feel  that  this  com- 
merce was  wicked,  and  timidly  to  say  so,  most  of  their  neighbors  thought 
them  over-nice ;  and  when  they  denounced  the  traffic  boldly  as  wicked  and 
cmel,  people  said  they  were  ''fanatical,"  and  held  them  up  to  the  contempt 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  , 

So  it  is  always.  First,  a  few  people,  much  better  than  the  rest,  better 
in  understanding  and  of  much  kinder  disposition,  find  out  that  a  thing  is 
wrong.  After  blinking  of  it  for  a  while,  they  try  to  make  other  people  feel 
that  it  is  wrong.  Then  they  are  denounced  as  fanatics,  or  as  radicab,  or 
as  abolitionists,  or  as  democrats,  or  as*  infidels,  or  by  some  other  name  which 
happens  to  be  odious  at  the  time.    But  they  keep  on  talking^  nevertheless ; 
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and  continue  to  gain  converts.  At  length  the  evil  is  done  away  with,  and 
then  everybody  is  on  their  side,  and  says  how  good  it  was  in  them  to 
persevere  against  so  much  opposition. 

I  hope  you  will  not  suppose,  either,  that  the  conscience  of  the  human  race 
is  now  perfect,  and  is  ready  to  condemn  everything  which  is  wrong,  and 
approve  everything  which  is  right.  I  tell  you  it  is  not.  I  think  I  could 
mention  several  things  that  are  now  done  every  day  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries, of  which  hardly  anybody  is  ashamed,  and  that  do  not  prevent  a  person 
from  being  thought  well  of  by  his  neighbors,  which,  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  will  be  thought  abominable,  and  cover  the  doer  of  them  with  disgrace. 
I  will  not  mention  any  of  these  things  here,  but  leave  the  subject  for  you 
to  think  of  and  talk  over  at  tea-time.  Ask  this  question :  What  is  there 
that  can  now  be  done  without  disgrace,  which,  in  the  year  1970,  everybody 
will  think  very  wrong  and  shameful  ? 

In  my  next  I  shall  go  on  with  the  further  discoveries  of  the  brave  knights 
and  captains  who  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Henry,  and  show  how 
they  gradually  felt  their  way  towards  the  equator. 

James  Parton. 


UNCLE    BLUE    JACKET'S    DUCK-BOAT. 

"  Q^HOT  seven  ducks  dead  at  one  shot?    O   Unde  Blue  Jacket!  how 

^  could  you  do  that  ?  "  said  my  nephew  Tom,  one  day  after  he  had  told 
me  about  shooting  a  loon. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that 's  a  long  yarn,  my  boy," 

"  O,  do  let 's  have  it,  uncle,  for  that  *s  some  shooting." 

"This  was  the  way  of  it.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  afler  Old  Salamander 
had  passed  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  with 
his  fleet  — " 

*'  But,  uncle,  who  is  Old  Salamander  ?  " 

"  Why,  Admiral  Farragut" 

"  What  do  you  call  him  Old  Salamander  for  ?  " 

"Because  he  has  stood  more  fire  without  getting  hurt  than  any  other 
person." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  I  was  one  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  gunboat  Nonesuch,  and  as  she 
was  a  light-draft  vessel,  she  with  several  others  was  sent  up.  the  bay  above 
Point  Clare  to  watch  the  Rebels  about  Mobile  City.  We  had  heard  that 
there  were  two  blockade-runners  in  Blakely  River,  —  which  empties  into 
Mobile  Bay  on  the  eastern  side,  —  that  they  were  laden  with  cotton,  and 
were  going  to  try  to  run  past  the  fleet  and  get  to  sea  some  dark  night ;  so 
each  one  of  the  gunboats  used  to  send,  out  a  picket-boat  every  night,  with 
an  armed  crew,  to  watch  the  mouth  of  this  Blakely  River ;  for  although  our 
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ganboats  drew  but  little  water  for  sea-going  vessels,  they  conM  n't  get  into 
this  river,  on  account  of  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth ;  but  the  blockade-runners 
could  get  out,  because  they  were  much  smaller  vessels  than  the  gunboats. 
After  we  had  watched  there  some  time,  spending  long,  cold  nights  in  our 
boats,  and  had  n't  seen  a  Rebel,  much  less  a  blockade-runner,  one  night  we 
chaps  on  picket  discovered  lights  on  the  land  at  some  distance  up  the  river, 
and  as  they  did  n't  move  about,  and  were  quite  large,  we  concluded  that 
they  were  the  camp-fires  of  Rebel  soldiers.  Next  morning,  on  going  back 
to  our  ships,  we  reported  to  our  captains  about  the  camp-fires,  and  were 
told  to  <  keep  a  bright  lookout '  on  them.  So  it  happened  for  several  nights. 
Finally,  I  became  so  anxious  to  know  what  those  lights  were,  that  I  made 
up  my  nund  to  ask  my  captain's  permission  to  go  up  there  and  see.  None 
of  the  picket-boats  dared  go  above  Blakely  River  bar  without  orders,  or  we 
would  all  have  gone  on  the  first  night  we  saw  the  li^ts  ;  but  admirals  and 
captains  know  better  where  to  station  picket-boats  than  a  lot  of  youngsters, 
and  our  orders  were  'not  to  go  above  Blakely  River  bar.'  The  morning 
after  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  request  permission  to  go  above  the  bar, 
I  asked  the  officer  of  the  deck  if  I  might  see  the  captain,  and  on  receiving 
permission  I  went  into  his  cabin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  he  said, '  Take  a 
seat,  Mr.  Blue  Jacket    What  do  you  wish  to  see  mt  about  ? ' 

<<<  Captain  L^-^,  I  want  your  permission  to  go  up  Blakely  River  to-night 
bs  enough  to  find  out  what  those  Ughts  are.' 

" He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  I  thought,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say,  'You 
can  retire,  sir.  When  /want  to  know  what  those  lights  are  I  '11  j^iu/some 
one  to  find  out ' ;  but  he  did  n't ;  he  smiled  a  litde  and  said, '  How  do  you 
propose  to  go,  sir  ? ' 

*'  Now,  all  night  in  the  picket-boat  I  had  been  thinking  of  that  question,  and 
had  formed  this  plan.  On  board  the  Nonesuch  was  a  bay  pilot,  a  colored 
man,  who,  before  the  fleet  passed  the  forts,  used  to  fish,  catch  oysters,  and 
cany  wood  firom  the  little  creeks  and  bayous  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay 
for  the  Mobile  market  Now,  he  knew  every  inch  of  water  and  foot  of  shore 
about  there.  *  When  the  Yankees  come,'  as  he  called  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  he  left  Mobile  City  one  dark,  stormy  night  in  a  little  canoe,  which 
would  hold  but  two  persons  if  they  knew  how  to  manage  it,  and  it  would  n't 
hokl  one  if  he  did  n't ;  it  was  a  log  just  sco<^d  out  and  sharpened  at  both 
ends,  not  meant  to  be  rowed,  but  paddled.  In  this  thing  the  pilot  joined 
our  ship  one  morning,  leaving  it  on  board.  I  meant  to  enlist  the  pilot  in 
my  *  expedition,'  if  I  could,  and  we  'd  go  in  the  canoe.  So  I  told  the  cap- 
tain ;  he  asked  if  the  pilot  would  go ;  but  as  I  had  n't  asked  him  of  course 
1  could  n't  answer.  However,  the  captain  sent  me  to  find  out,  and  away  I 
went  to  have  an  interview  with  the  jMlot  I  found  him  on  the  hurricane- 
deck  just  abaft  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  fishing,  as  he  al¥rays  was  when  the 
ship  was  at  anchor. 

^ '  Pilot,  let 's  take  the  canoe  to-night  and  go  up  Blakely  River  and  find 
out  what  the  Rebs  are  doing  there  in  those  woods  with  fires  every  night' 

^  He  looked  at  me  out  the  comer  of  his  eye,  gave  a  iittie  laughs  and  said, 
'  I  know  what  dem  pizen  raskils  is  at  well 's  if  I  was  dar  dis  minit' 
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««Whataretheyat?* 

*' '  Mr.  Blue  Jacket,  on  top  dat  hill  you  see  jest  ober  de  nose  of  dat  barker ' 
(pointing  over  the  muzzle  of  a  nine-inch  gun  in  broadside  on  the  spar-deck) 
Ms  old  Fort  Spanish ;  dey  don't  use  dat  Ibrt  now,  but  dey  's  gwine  to  soon^ 
and  down  near  de  shore,  whar  you  see  dem  tights  ebry  night,  dem  raskils  is 
buildin'  anoder  fort,  sure^ 

«"  <  Do  you  think  so,  Pilot?' 

"•Sartin,  sah.' 

''  ^  Well,  will  yon  come  with  me  to-night,  if  I  can  get  permission  ? ' 

« <  Course,  and  you  see  if  dey  is  n't  doin'  jest  what  I  tell  you.' 

^  I  went  back  to  the  cabin,  and  \xMl  the  captain  what  ^e  pilot  had  said 
about  the  Rebs  building  a  fort,  and  then ^  was  sent  for  to  come  into  the 
cabin.  After  a  great  many  questions  by  the  captain,  he  gave  me  permission 
to  go,  but  thought  we  could  n't  get  ready  until  the  next  night,  as  the  canoe 
and  paddle  must  be  painted  white,  and  we  must  be  dressed  all  in  white." 

"  What  was  that  for  ?  "  said  Tom. 

^  Because  a  white  object  on  the  water  in  the  night,  especially  if  low  down, 
is  more  difficult  to  be  seen  than  an  object  of  any  other  color. 

"  However,  by  putting  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  paint,  we  had  the  canoe 
dry  by  night ;  and  great  was  the  curiosity  on  board  the  ship,  among  both 
officers  and  men,  to  know  where  we  were  going  and  what  we  meant  to  do. 
The  pilot  told  the  men  he  was  going  on  shore  to  see  his  wife,  while  I  told 
the  officers  I  thought  of  attending  a  lecture  on  the  Lost  Arts  by  Wendell 
Phillips  at  Mobile.  When  night  came,  and  our  picket-boat  was  about  to 
leave  the  ship,  I  told  Mr.  G  ,  who  was  going  in  charge  of  her,  that  about 
twelve  o'clock  I  'd  give  him  a  call,  and  that  he  must  n't  make  too  much 
noise  in  hailing  me.  He  said, '  All  right ! '  and  went  away  to  his  station.  I 
turned  in  about  nine  o'clock,  after  seeing  everything  ship-shape  for  the  expe^ 
dition,  but  you  may  know  I  did  n't  sleep  a  wink.  At  eleven  I  got  up,  dressed 
myself  in  my  uniform,  and  then  pulled  on  a  pair  of  white  trousers  and  a 
white  sack-coat  over  it ;  I  drew  a  white  linen  cover  over  my  cap,  the  visor 
of  which  had  been  painted  white ;  in  each  coat  pocket  I  put  a  navy  revolver, 
and  over  my  shoulder  I  slung  a  pair  of  night-glasses,  the  leather  on  them 
nicely  covered  with  white  linen ;  my  shoes  even  had  two  or  th^ee  coats  of 
white  paint,  and  felt  as  stiff  on  my  feet  as  if  made  of  wood.  Going  on  deck, 
I  found  the  pilot  equipped  in  like  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  night- 
glasses.  Our  canoe  was  put  overboard  and  hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  when 
the  officer  of  the  deck  informed  me  the  captain  wished  to  see  me.  On  walk- 
ing toward  the  cabin  I  found  him  near  the  nine-inch  pivot  gun. 

"  *  You  sent  for  me,  sir  > ' 

'* '  Yes.  Don't  run  any  unnecessary  risks.  Good  night,  and  good  luck  to 
you.    Vou  can  shove  ofi^  sir.' 

'<  I  started  for  the  gangway,  reported  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  that  I  had 
permission  to  leave  the  ship  and  take  the  pilot  with  me. 

" '  Very  good,  sir ;  your  boat 's  ready ' ;  then,  dropping  the  officer  and  put- 
ting on  the  messmate,  he  remarked,  *  Be  back  to  break£ut,  won't  you  ?  If 
you  ain't  back  in  a  week,  where  shall  I  send  your  baggage  ? ' 
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at 


'Libby  Prison.  Good  night'  As  I  was  stepping  in  the  gangway,  Marlin 
(one  of  the  bo'sun's  mates,  and  a  great  fiivorite  of  mine,  because  he  was 
cs4>taiii  of  my  hundred-pounder  Parrott)  came  out  from  under  the  hurricane- 
deck  with  a  white  paint-brush  in  his  hand  and  said,  'Yourself,  boat,  and 
crew  are  all  in  white,  except  the  pilot's  face;  shall  I  give  him  a  lick  or 
two  of  this,  sir?' 

**^  *  No ;  clear  out ! '  and  I  went  down  the  gangway  ladder,  stepped  carefully 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  took  my  seat  The  pilot  was  already  in  his 
place,  so  the  moment  I  got  seated  we  shoved  off  from  the  ship's  side,  the 
pilot  using  the  paddle,  while  I  directed  him  how  to  go,  by  looking  at '  the 
lay  of  the  land,'  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  bright  lookout  for  picket-boats. 
It  was  rather  uncomfortable  sailing,  for  we  could  only  move  our  arms  and 
heads.  If  we  should  happen  to  move  our  bodies,  over  would  go  the  canoe, 
and  we  should  have  to  hang  on  to  her  until  morning  before  we  could  be 
seen  and  taken  off  by  our  boats.  It  was  astonishing  to  me,  who  had  never 
been  in  a  canoe  before,  to  experience  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  produced  by 
that  single  paddle,  and  to  see  how  perfecdy  she  was  steered  by  it  We 
neither  of  us  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  said,  in  a  whisper, '  Boat  on 
oar  starboard  bow ;  starboard  a  little ;  so.  Hold  on,  let 's  see  if  I  can  make 
her  out'  I  could  only  make  out  it  was  a  boat,  but  what  one  was  a  mystery, 
so  I  told  the  pilot  to  'give  way,'  and  we  began  approaching  the  stranger 
very  cautiously,  I  all  the  time  keeping  my  night-glasses  on  him.  Soon  I 
made  it  out  to  be  our  boat,  whispered  to  the  pilot, '  Go  easy,'  and  he  bring- 
ing the  canoe  *  head  on,'  we  continued  to  crawl  up  until  I  imagine  we  were 
within  at  least  a  hundred  yards  of  our  picket-boat,  and  they  had  n't  seen  or 
heard  us.  We  lay  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  said,  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice, '  Boat  ahoy  I    What  boat 's  that  ? ' 

** '  Nonesuch.    What  boat 's  that  ? ' 

"  *  Blue  Jacket' 

** '  All  right ;  come  'longside.' 

"  We  paddled  up  to  the  picket-boat,  and  after  Mr.  G had  expressed 

his  surprise  at  our  getting  so  near  without  being  seen  or  heard,  I  told  him 
I  was  going  up  the  river  a  short  distance,  and  would  stop  on  my  way  back. 
I  bade  him  keep  a  good  lookout  and  not  fire  on  me,  for  it  was  dangerous 
;q>proaching  our  pickets  frx)m  above,  as  an  enemy  was  most  looked  for  from 
that  direction.  Away  we  went,  heading  for  the  marsh  on  the  left  of  Blakely 
River  channel,  intending  to  keep  close  in  under  the  shadow  of  the  high 
grass,  and  to  be  ready  to  dodge  into  it,  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  hide 
from  anything/  The  land  on  the  east  shore  of  the  river  is  quite  high,  and 
wooded  to  the  water ;  on  the  west  is  a  large  marsh  extending  across  the 
head  of  the  bay  to  Mobile  River,  on  the  west  bank  of  which  is  the  city  of 
Mobile.  We  were  soon  skirting  along  the  marsh,  the  pilot  paddling  rapidly, 
and  so  silently  I  could  n't  hear  his  paddle  enter  or  leave  the  water,  and  my 
sense  of  hearing  about  that  time  was  very  acute.  You  may  rest  assured  the 
night-glasses  never  left  my  eyes  now,  and  I  kept  sweeping  the  river  ahead 
of  us  from  shore  to  shore,  for  any  Rebel  boats  that  might  be  about  watching 
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for  '  Yankees '  as  we  were  mtchiog  for  them.  We  bad  gone  a  fujl  mile  along 
the  marsh  when  the  pilot  suddenly  headed  the  canoe  for  the  grass,  and  la 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  among  it  Pilot  whispered, '  Dar  's  a  boot 
about  yere ;  don't  you  hear  de  oars  ?' 


" '  Head  her  out  a  bit,  I  can't  see ' ;  lor  my  back  was  toward  the  river,  and 
I  dared  not  tum  round  for  fear  of  capsizing  the  canoe.  Witli  one  stroke  of 
the  paddle  the  bow  of  the  canoe  was  pointed  so  that  I  could  look  up  stream, 
and  there,  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  just  emerging  from  the  dark 
shadow  cast  by  the  land,  was  a  large  boat  pulling  directly  across  the  stream. 
For  an  instant  I  thought  it  was  coming  for  us ;  but  no,  it  was  going  too 
slowly  to  be  in  pursuit ;  so,  instead  of  dropping  my  night-glasses  and  seizing 
my  revolvers,  as  1  was  about  to  do,  I  watched  the  boat  as  closely  as  a  cat 
watches  a  bird  she  is  about  to  spring  upon  ;  only  T  did  n't  intend  to  spring 
upon  /Ad/ bird.  On  came  the  boat  until  she  got  quite  near  the  marsh  ahead 
of  where  we  lay,  and  so  near  to  us  I  could  count  her  eight  oars  on  a  side, 
see  her  coxswain  and  the  officer  in  her  stern  sheets,  then  she  slowly  rounded 
to  and  started  back.  After  she  had  entered  the  shadow  of  the  land,  1  whis- 
pered to  the  pilot,  '  Reb  picket,  eh  ? ' 

"  *  Yea,  sak.  Set  mighty  still  in  dis  yere  canoe  now,  'cause  make  trubUe 
if  we  tum  over  and  splash  in  de  water';  and  then  I  heard  the  pilot  giving 
vent  to  Buppresaed  Ulster.   I  thought,  '  Old  chap,  it 's  a  queer  time  for^inv 


u 
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to  kugh.     If  those  *'  pizen  raskils  "  in  that  boat  caught ^iw,  they  'd  give  you 
short  shrift ;  for  you  're  a  nigger  showing  a  Yankee  around.'   Pretty  soon  back 
came  the  boat,  just  as  she  had  done  before,  turned,  and  crossed  to  the  land. 
** '  Pilot,  when  she  gets  over  next  time  make  a  run  and  get  above  her ;  we 
must  find  out  what 's  above  at  those  fires.' 
*  Yes,  sah.' 

Back  came  the  Rebel  boat,  turned,  and  rowed  for  the  land  side ;  when 
she  was  just  entering  the  shadow  of  the  shore  opposite,  out  shot  our  canoe, 
and  away  we  went,  close  along  the  marsh  toward  the  lights,  as  silently  as  a 
ghost !  We  rounded  a  point  of  the  marsh,  in  among  the  grass,  pointed  the 
bow  toward  the  land,  and  stopped. 

"'  Mr.  Blue  Jacket,'  whispered  the  pilot,  'you  can  see  all  you  want  to 
firom  yere,  den  we  muss  git  back ;  ship 's  a  long  way  firom  dis,  and  dat 
debble's  boat  to  slip  pass  agin.' 

^  You  see  I  had  been  so  intent  on  watching  that  boat  and  the  river  I  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  lights  ;  now,  however,  I  levelled  my  glasses  at  them ; 
they  were  a  little  above  us,  back  firom  the  shore,  on  quite  high  ground,  with 
ground  still  higher  behind  them  and  woods  all  about  Occasionally  I  could 
see  forms  pass  before  the  fires,  and  that  was  about  all ;  the  trees  hid  every- 
thing beside.  We  stayed  a  long  time  watching,  but  seeing  nothing  else,  we 
commenced  crawling  back,  close  to  the  shore  all  the  time  until  we  got  round 
the  point,  when  we  went  into  the  grass  to  watch  for  the  boat ;  soon  she  hove 
in  sight  from  out  the  shadow,  came  over  near  the  marsh,  and  went  back  again. 
'''Now  for  it.  Pilot;  let  her  go!'  and  away  we  glided  past  the  Rebel 
picket-line  in  safety.  We  continued  our  course  until  we  got  below  the 
point  of  the  marsh,  when  I  said, '  Oars.' 

"  The  pilot  stopped  the  canoe  with  two  backward  strokes  of  the  paddle 
and  whispered,  'Does  you  see  anything,  sah?' 
" '  No  ;  I  want  to  tell  you  we  'U  go  'longside  our  picket-boat  and  let  Mr. 

G know  the  Rebs  have  a  boat  above  here  ;  if  it  ventures  down  near  the 

bar  to  give  it  a  dose  of  Sharp's  rifle  bullets.    Ain't  you  tired  ? ' 
"  •  Tired  ?    No,  sah ;  could  paddle  dis  canoe  a  week.' 
"  We  spoke  our  picket-boat  without  any  trouble,  and,  learning  it  was  three 
o'clock,  we  started  for  the  Nonesuch.    When  she  hove  in  sight  I  said 
to  the  pilot,  "  Let 's  see  how  close  we  can  get  to  her  without  being  seen." 
We  paddled  very  slowly  and  very  quietly,  for  it  is  n't  an  easy  job  to  elude 
eight  lookouts,  and  that  is  the  number  we  had  every  night,  —  one  on  each 
bow,  one  on  each  paddle-box,  one  in  each  gangway,  and  one  on  each  quar- 
ter, beside  the  quartermaster  and  officer  of  the  deck  on  the  hurricane-deck. 
After  we  had  got  so  close  we  could  distinctly  see  all  the  lookouts,  excepting 
those  on  the  bows  (we  were  approaching  the  ship's  stern),  the  pilot  paddled 
more  rapidly,  and  soon  '  Boat  ahoy  \ '  rang  out  sharp  and  quick. 
" '  Blue  Jacket' 

" '  Ay,  ay,  sir ' ;  and  before  the  messenger-boy  could  get  to  the  gangway 
with  a  lantern  we  shot  up  to  the  ladder,  and  I  was  on  deck  reporting  my 
return  to  the  officer,  who  informed  me  the  captain  wished  to  see  me  in  the 
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cabin  as  soon  as  I  returned  As  I  was  going  down  the  cabin-stairs  I*  heard 
the  officer  of  the  deck  sing  out, '  Come  here,  the  after-guard,  and  get  this 
Blue  Jacket  on  deck,'  meaning  the  canoe. 

'^  I  found  the  captain  reading,  and  after  hearing  my  report,  said  he, '  To- 
morrow night  you  can  take  the  launch  and  go  bring  down  that  Rebel  picket- 
boat    Don't  say  anything  about  what  you  've  seen  or  done.' 

^  *  Very  good,  sir ' ;  and  away  I  went  for  my  state-room  and  some  sleep. 

**  The  next  morning  at  daylight  six  men  were  at  work  painting  our  launch 
white,  others  were  painting  her  oars  and  the  howitzer  slide,  while  others 
were  making  new  thrumb-mats  for  muffling  the  oars.  After  quarters  the 
executive  officer  (or  first  lieutenant)  told  me  I  might  pick  out  a  crew  for  the 
launch  instead  of  taking  her  regular  crew.  I  went  among  the  men,  and 
when  I  saw  a  man  I  wanted  to  go  I  put  this  question, '  Want  to  go  with 
me  in  the  launch  to-night ? '  and  invariably  the  reply  was  a  quick  'Yes,  sir.' 

« <  Very  well ;  you  want  a  white  frock  (shirt),  trousers,  cap,  and  shoes. 
Word  will  be  passed  when  you  're  to  be  ready.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

''  The  report  had  got  around  among  the  other  gunboats,  by  their  officers 
visiting  on  board  of  us  during  the  day,  of  an  expedition  fitting  out  from 

the  Nonesuch  ;  but  no  one  except  Captain  L ,  the  pilot,  and  Mr.  Blue 

Jacket  knew  where  it  was  going.  This  report  created  great  excitement 
among  the  other  ships'  companies.  Our  captain  being  the  senior  officer 
present,  could  keep  his  own  counsel.  At  dark  that  night  the  launch  was 
lowered,  the  howitzer  and  ammunition  were  aboard,  every  one  of  the  crew, 
dressed  in  white  and  armed  with  a  Sharp's  rifle  and  navy  revolver,  was  in 

his  place,  and  Mr.  G and  the  pilot  at  the  gangway,  ready  to  get  in,  when 

I  went  to  the  cabin  to  receive  my  final  orders.  The  launch's  crew  that 
night  consisted  of  twenty  men  to  row,  the  captain  of  the  howitzer  to  keep 

a  lookout  ahead,  a  coxswain  to  steer,  the  pilot,  Mr.  G ,  and  mysel£ 

After  getting  my  final  instructions  I  came  on  deck  and  reported  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck, '  The  picket-boat  is  ready  to  shove  ofil' 

"  *  Very  good,  sir ;  you  can  shove  off  when  you  please.' 

'*  The  pilot,  Mr.  G-- — ^  and  I  took  our  seats  in  the  stem-sheets,  and  I  told 
the  coxswain  to  shove  off  and  steer  as  the  pilot  directed. 

^ '  Up  oars  !  Shove  off' ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  ship's  side, 
'  Let  fidl,  give  way  port,  back  starboard ' ;  after  getting  headed  properly 
the  coxswain  ordered, '  Give  way  together' ;  and  away  we  went '  to  gobble 
up '  the  Rebel  picket-boat  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  howitzer  was  loaded 
with  shrapnel  cut  for  five  seconds." 

«  What 's  that  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  shell  filled  with  bullets,  and  the  fuse  cut  so  the  shell  will  explode 
five  seconds  after  it  leaves  the  gun,  scattering  the  bullets  in  every  direction. 

''  We  went  to  the  usual  station  of  the  picket-boat,  and  there  remained  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  we  got  under  way  and  pulled  for  the  lower  end 
of  the  marsh.  We  had  n't  been  rowing  more  than  five  minutes  when  the 
pilot  came  and  sat  down  near  me  and  remarked, '  Won't  see  any  Rebel  boat 
to-night,  sah.' 
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«»«Why?» 

^*'  Got  sou'east  wind  now ;  in  fifteen  minutes  de  fog  11  be  so  tick  can  cut 
it  wid  a  knife/ 

'    "  And  sure  enough,  almost  before  we  could  see  the  grass  on  the  marsh 

the  fog  came  sweeping  in  from  the  sea,  hiding  the  land  from  us  entirely ; 

but  I  concluded  to  go  on,  keeping  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  marsh  without 

getting  aground ;  —  you  see  1  could  n't  go  nearly  so  close  to  the  marsh  with 

the  launch  as  with  the  canoe,  because  the  launch  drew  a  great  deal  more 

water.     Finally,  the  fog  became  so  dense  we  could  n't  see  the  marsh  with 

the  launch  scraping  on  the  ground.    We  had  a  nine-inch  solid  shot  for  an 

anchor,  which  we  lowered  over  the  bow,  after  getting  in  deeper  water,  then 

made  our  arrangements  to  wait  until  the  fog  lifted.    The  four  men  on  each 

side  nearest  the  stem  kept  their  oars  in  their  hands,  ready  to  use  them  at 

a  moment's  notice ;  the  six  men  on  a  side  forward  had  their  oars  laid  in, 

their  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  revolvers  ready ;  the  captain  of  the  gun  was 

to  lift  the  anchor,  the  pilot  was  to  take  the  tiller  in  case  anything  happened 

to  the  coxswain,  and  Mr.  G was  to  act  as  my  lieutenant,  while  all  hands 

were  to  keep  a  good  lookout  and  their  ears  open  for  any  sound.  All  night 
long  we  sat  there  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything  else  but  ourselves  and 
the  fog.  When  it  began  to  grow  light  in  the  east  we  got  up  our  anchor 
and  started  for  the  ship,  about  as  disgusted  a  lot  of  chaps  as  could  be  imag- 
ined. We  had  been  rowing  slowly  for  some  time,  when  we  rounded  the 
lower  end  of  the  marsh  and  came  into  the  midst  of  the  largest  flock  of  ducks 
I  ever  saw ;  some  of  them  were  struck  with  the  oars,  and,  strange  to  say, 
did  n't  attempt  to  fly,  but  only  paddled  out  of  our  way,  with  such  a  quacking 
as  you  never  heard.  I  jumped  up  and  sang  out, '  Oars,  Marlin ;  point  that 
howitzer  at  those  ducks  and  fire.' 

^  In  an  instant,  boom !  went  the  howitzer,  and  five  seconds  after,  bang ! 
The  shell  had  burst  among  a  lot  of  them ;  then  the  whole  flock  rose  with 
such  a  splashing  and  quacking  it  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off;  we  picked 
up  six  dead  ones  and  one  that  died  soon  after.  When  we  again  started  for 
the  ship  I  thought,  *  They  've  heard  that  gun,  and  will  think  we  're  in  some 
trouble ;  but  never  mind,  roast  duck  for  dinner.'  Presently  the  lookout  for- 
ward sung  out,  '  Ship  ahead,  sir  I ' 

"  *  All  right ;  give  her  a  wide  berth,  coxswain  ;  it 's  the  Bull-dog.' 

" '  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

^  I  did  n't  want  them  to  see  us  and  ask  us  what  we  'd  been  firing  at ;  but 
they  did  and  hailed,  <  Boat  ahoy !    What  boat 's  that  ? ' 

"*Oars,  Nonesuch.' 

" « AU  right' 

"  •  Give  way ;  lively,  lads,  lively ! '  and  away  we  went ;  but,  as  I  expected,  the 
officer  of  the  deck  of  the  Bull-dog  hailed  again, '  What  did  you  shoot  at,  sir  ? ' 

"  I  jumped  up  in  the  stem-sheets,  pointed  excitedly  astern,  made  my  mouth 
go  as  if  talking,  then  made  him  hear, '  Killed  seven ;  got  them  in  the  launch.' 

"We  had  n't  been  on  board  our  own  ship  three  minutes  before  a  boat  from 
the  Bull-dog,  with  an  officer  in  charge,  came  alongside  and  reported  to  the 
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officer  that  he  was  sent  for  the  particular  of  the  fight  Our  officer  '  took ' 
in)  mediately,  and,  thinking  there  was  some  joke  on  foot,  replied, '  I  have  n't 
heard  the  particulars  yet;  Mr.  Blue  Jacket  is  in  the  cabin  making  his  re- 
port' 

" '  Where  are  the  killed  ?    Can't  I  see  them  ?    He  said  there  were  seven  ? ' 

" '  O,  I  '11  show  you  the  killed.' 

"  And,  taking  him  up  to  where  the  dead  ducks  were,  he  said, '  There  they 
are;  poor  fellows  !   Pity  they  had  n't  been  killed  fighting  for  the  old  Hag,  eh?' 

"The  Bull-dog's  officer  looked  blank  for  a  moment,  then,  seeing  the  joke, 
said, '  I  '11  shove  off  if  you  please,  sir.' 

" '  Yes.    Come  and  see  us  again  ;  any  time  after  dinner  to-day.' 

"It  wasn't  long  before  the  joke  got  wind  among  the  rest  of  the  shifts,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  Bull-dog  could  n't  be  seen  without  being  asked  if  he  'd 
■seen  the  killed  on  board  the  Nonesuch.'  To  square  yards  with  us  the 
Bull-dogs  always  called  our  launch  '  Mr.  Blue  Jacket's  Duck-Boat' " 

"  But,  uncle,  did  n't  you  ever  capture  the  rebel  picket-boat  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  that  is  too  long  a  yam  to  spin  now ;  some  other  time  per- 
haps I  '11  tell  you  that" 

M.  W.  McEnUe. 


MR.  CLARENCE  GOES  TO  CONGRESS. 

[/n  a  Letter  to  Lawrence  Ijvingstone^ 

~^  WROTE  you  how  1  fell  in  with  Young  F., 
and  climbed  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  with  him  ; 
now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  we  went  to 
Congress  together. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  Capitol;  the  Hall  of  Representatives  is 
in  the  south  wing.  We  thought  we  would 
visit  the  latter  first,  —  Young  F.'s  father,  the 
,  Honorable  Philander  Frogmore,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Going  from  the  Rotunda  to  the  south  wing 

you  pass  through  the  old  Hall  of  RepresenU- 

tives,  —  a  fine  old  room,  semi-circular  in  form, 

I  with  noble  columns  of  Potomac  marblb,  and 

'  lighted  by  a  skylight  in  the  dome.    About  the 

,  prettiest  thing  in  it  is  a  big  clock  over  the 

—  door.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  winged  chariot  on    . 

a  globe,  —  Time's  car  flying  round  the  world,  you  know.    The  face  of  the 

dotk  is  the  wheel    Standing  in  the  chariot  is  the  statue  of  a  female,  sup- 
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posed  to  represent  History,  taking  notes.  Id  marble.  Altogether  very 
pretty.  But  Young  F.,  who  is  so  near-sighted  he  can't  see  six  feel  beyond 
bis  nose,  says  it  looked  to  him  at  first  more  like  a  washerwoman  getting 
into  her  tub  than  anything  else. 

Going  from  the  old  Hall  to  the  new,  you  pass  the  famous  bronze  doors, 
designed  by  Rogers,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  which  it 
would  take  a  long  letter  to  describe.    Then  you  come  to  the  south  wing, 


with  its  superb  marble  sturcases  and  corridors,  where  a  fellow  can  walk 
about,  half  a  day  at  a  time,  looking  at  the  fine  architecture,  the  great  paint- 
ings, and  the  crowds  of  people,  without  ever  getting  tired. 

The  new  Hall  of  Representatives  occupies  an  immense  space  —  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  by  nearly  one  hundred  in  width  — in  the 
centre  of  the  wing.  It  is  surrounded  by  corridors  and  passages  ;  and  out- 
side of  these,  above  and  below,  are  any  number  of  offices  and  committee- 
rooms.  If  you  area  member  of  Congress,  or  a  "privileged  person,"  you  can 
walk  right  in  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  while  it  is  in  session  ;  if  not,  you 
must  mount  one  of  the  great  staircases,  and  try  your  luck  in  the  galleries, 
as  we  did. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  inside  view  of  the  House.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  mostly  of  painted  glass,  thirty  feet  from  the  floor,  lets  in 
ftom  above  a  beautifully  mellow  light  on  the  fine  architecture  and  gilding, 
the  golden- starred  green  carpet,  the  desks  of  the  members,  —  of  some  kind 
of  wood  that  also  has  a  golden  hue  (I  mean  the  desks,  not  the  members),— 
the  galleries,  and  all  the  people. 
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The  Speaker's  desk  on  one  side  looks  like  a  great  white  throne,  with 
broad  flights  of  marble  steps  leading  up  to  it  There  is  the  Speaker's  table, 
with  seats  for  the  clerks  ;  and  before  it  are  the  seats  of  the  official  report- 
ers. The  newspaper  reporters  are  in  a  gallery  by  themselves  over  it  On 
each  side  of  the  reporters'  gallery  are  other  galleries,  for  gentlemen  alone, 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  for  the  diplomatic  corps  (foreign  ministers, 
&c.,  you  know)  making  one  continuous  gallery,  with  divisions,  and  many 
doors,  extending  entirely  around  the  HalL 

You  would  naturally  expect  to  be  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  so  august 
a  body  as  the  legislators  of  this  great  nation,  would  n't  you  ?  You  'd  be 
a  little  disappointed,  I  fancy,  —  especially  if  you  looked  into  the  House 
during  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  as  we  did.  You  know  what  the  Journal 
is,  —  a  record  of  each  day's  proceedings,  which  is  read  aloud  by  the  clerk 
the  first  thing  (after  prayer  by  the  chaplain)  on  the  appearance  of  a  ^  quo- 
rum "  the  next  day. 

Now,  you  will  want  to  know  what  a  "  quorum "  is,  if  you  don't  know 
already.  I  '11  illustrate.  You  and  I  and  Young  F.,  if  we  were  members, 
could  n't  go  into  the  House,  and,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  set  to  work 
and  make  laws  for  the  whole  country,  you  know.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  have  all  the  members  —  now  more  than,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  —  present  at  once.  So  the  law  requires  that,  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  a  majority  of  the  members  (that  is,  one  more  than  one  half  of 
them)  shall  be  there  and  answer  to  their  names  when  the  roll  is  called 
They  constitute  a  "  quorum."  All  you  and  I  and  Young  F.  could  do  would 
be  to  adjourn.  But  fifteen  of  us  could  take  measures,  which  the  law  pro- 
vides, to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  rest  A  warrant  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  goes  out  and  arrests  them  where  he 
can  find  them,  and  brings  them  in.  They  may  be  fined  for  absence,  and 
compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  arrest  It  is  fim  to  see  them 
called  up  afterwards,  and  made  to  stand  in  a  row  before  the  Speaker's  desk, 
who  questions  them,  and  maybe  gives  them  a  talking  to,  —  like  a  lot  of  * 
truant  school-boys.  If  one  has  a  good  excuse  for  his  absence,  he  is  gen- 
erally let  off  without  a  fine,  and  Uncle  Sam  pays  the  expense  of  the  messen- 
ger and  carriage. 

As  I  said,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  is  the  first  thing  in  order,  though 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  Use  of  it  Nobody  listens  to  it ;  and  you  could  n't 
hear  it  if  you  should  listen.  The  reading  is  in  a  loud,  monotonous  tone 
of  voice,  and,  soon  as  it  begins,  it  is  a  signal  for  conversation  all  over  the 
House,  like  piano-playing  at  a  party.  You  will  see  some  of  the  members 
standing  in  the  aisles,  or  by  the  desks,  or  leaning  over  each  other's  desks, 
—  hands  in  pockets,  or  under  coat-tails,  in  fi-ee-and-easy  fiishion,  —  laughing 
and  talking  and  telling  stories.  Some  are  conversing,  or  reading  the  morn- 
ing papers,  or  opening  their  mails  and  writing  letters.  There  is  almost 
ever3rthing  going  on  but  attending  to  the  Journal. 

After  the  Journal  has  been  read,  the  "morning  hour"  begins,  —  a  rather 
absurd  name  for  it,  since  Congress  does  not  meet  until  twelve.    It  is  like 
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the  theatrical  maiinie  (French  for  nunmmgi^  which  commences,  you  know, 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

The  *' morning  hour"  (except  on  certain  days)  is  devoted  to  '^ resolu- 
tions'* and  ''reports"  of  committees,  and  bills  introduced  ''on  leave." 
Now  about  the  conunittees  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  am  telling  you  a  good  deal 
of  what  I  learned  talking  afterwards  with  the  elder  Frogmore.  We  found 
the  number  of  his  seat  in  a  diagram  of  the  House ;  I  picked  him  out,  and 
saw  he  was  reading  a  newspaper ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  reception-room, 
and  sent  in  our  card  to  him  while  the  House  was  in  session,  and  called  him 
out ;  and  Young  F.  introduced  me  to  the  Honorable  Philander  F.,  —  a  very 
sensible,  plain  old  gentieman,  who  seemed  pleased  to  see  his  son  in  com- 
pany with  so  intelligent  and  well-bred  a  young  fellow  as  mysel£  (You  know 
my  modesty,  Lawrence !) 

But  about  the  committees.  If  you  should  hear  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  once,  you  would  wonder  how  so  many  men,  with  a  gift  of  the 
gab  and  a  desire  to  use  it,  ever  manage  to  get  through  with  any  business. 
Two  heads  may  be  better  than  one ;  and  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  may 
work  well  together ;  but  a  couple  of  hundred !  Then,  even  if  so  many  could 
despatch  business,  it  is  evident  they  could  despatch  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  while  perhaps  fifty  should  be  under  consideration.  So  what  do  you 
do  ?  You  just  cut  up  the  House  into  committees.  The  most  of  these  are 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  at  the  beginning  of  Congress  ;  they  sit  as  often 
as  is  necessary,  generally  in  the  morning ;  and  they  digest  nearly  all  impor- 
tant matters,  before  the  House,  as  a  body,  knows  anything  about  them. 
For  instance,^  the  President  in  his  message  recommends  a  measure,  or  a 
bin  comes  from  the  Senate,  or  you  introduce  a  bill  or  resolution,  or  file  a 
petition ;  the  usual  course  is  for  the  House  to  refer  any  such  matter  to  its 
appropriate  committee,  which  considers  it,  and  afterwards  brings  it  back 
into  the  House,  with  a  "  report "  telling  all  about  it  There  is  a  committee 
on  Foreign  A&irs,  one  on  Indian  Affiurs,  another  on  Naval  Affiiirs,  and  so 
on.  There  are  thirty-seven  committees  of  this  class,  the  most  of  them 
consisting  of  nine  members,  but  some  of  only  five.  They  are  called  "  stand- 
ing committees  " ;  not  that  they  sit  standings  like  the  Irishman's  hen  he 
was  trying  to  make  hatch  out  eggs  against  her  will,  for  they  have  ele|;ant, 
comfortable  rooms,  with  so&s  and  cushioned  chairs,  and  can  take  things 
as  easy  as  they  please.    But  they  are  called  standing  because  permanent. 

Then  there  are  "joint''  committees,  —  not  so  called  because  they  spend 
their  time  chiefly  in  discussing  the  merits  of  some  nice  joint  of  roast  meat, 
but  because  its  members,  appointed  by  the  House,  act  joinityy  or  unitedly,  ^ 

with  an  equal  number  appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  affiiirs  relating  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Then  there  are  select  committees.  One  member 
may  belong  to  difierent  committees. 

It  is  in  the  committee-rooms  that  the  real  work  of  Congress  is  done. 
You  look  in  upon  either  house  when  it  is  in  session,  and  hear  the  debates, 
or  see  the  reading  and  chatting  going  on,  and  you  think  being  a  member, 
and  taking  your  seat  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  sitting  perhaps  till  four,  and 
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drawing  yonr  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary,  and  mileage,  is  nothing 
but  fun ;  for  you  don't  see  the  drudgeiy  that  is  done  in  those  rooms.  Of 
course  a  member  can  shirk  that  drudgery,  just  as  one  can  shirk  any  other 
honest  work  ;  or  a  man  whose  talents  show  off  well  in  debate  may  be  good 
for  nothing  at  business.  '*  The  real,  solid  ability  of  a  member,"  said  Mr. 
Frogmore,  '^is  tested  in  the  committee;  our  most  useful  men  are  those 
who  do  the  work,  while  the  talkers  get  the  credit  of  it" 

For  the  transaction  of  certain  kinds  of  business  the  House  goes  into 
what  is  called  a  *'  committee  of  the  whole."  Then  the  Speaker  appoints  a 
chairman  to  preside  in  his  place ;  and  though  it  is  to  all  appearances  still 
the  House  of  Representatives,  —  members  in  their  seats  or  making  motions 
or  speeches,  as  usual,  —  it  is  only  a  big  committee,  doing  committee's  busi- 
ness. Then  perhaps  the  temporary  chairman  steps  down,  the  Speaker  steps 
up  and  knocks  with  his  mallet  (called  a  gavet)^  and  what  was  only  a  com- 
mittee is  the  regular  House  of  Representatives  again.  Then  it  can  pass 
bills,  which  it  could  n't  do  when  it  was  a  committee,  you  know. 

The  Speaker  is  a  very  important  officer ;  he  is  chosen  at  the  opening  of 
each  Congress.  One  Congress  lasts  two  years,  you  know.  It  has  two 
regular  sessions,  which  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each 
year.  At  its  first  meeting  the  members  of  the  House  are  called  to  order 
by  the  clerk  of  the  last  House,  after  which  the  very  first  business  is  the 
election  of  a  Speaker.  Each  party  or  faction  naturally  wants  to  put  a  man 
of  its  own  choice  in  so  important  a  position,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
it  has  only  been  after  a  struggle  of  several  weeks  that  any  candidate  could 
be  elected.  Of  course  during  that  time  the  whole  machinery  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  was  at  a  stand-still,  while  its  enormous  expenses 
went  on  the  same. 

The  Speaker  chosen,  the  clerk  appoints  two  members  of  different  politics 
to  conduct  him  to  the  chair,  and  a  third,  who  administers  the  oath  to  him. 
The  oath  used  to  be  very  simple,  and  will  be  so  again,  I  suppose,  when  the 
rebellion  is  forgotten.  Then,  when  I  take  my  seat  as  Speaker,  I  shall  just 
say,  '*  I,  Clarence  Fitz  Adam,  do  solemnly  swear  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  or. somebody  else  will  say  it  for  me,  while  I  nod 
assent  But  now  there  is  a  compound  oath,  full  of  hard  clauses,  like  an 
iron  fence  full  of  spikes,  designed  to  keep  traitors  out  of  Congress. 

The  House  organized,  we  send  a  message  to  the  Senate,  informing  that 
body  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  Senate  returns  the  compli- 
ment Then  a  joint  committee  is  chosen  by  both  houses,  to  wait  on  the 
President  and  say,  "  Congress  is  all  right,  and  at  your  service,"  —  or  words 
to  that  effect;  a  littie  more  formal,  of  course.  Then  follows  the  election 
of  other  officers,  — a  new  clerk,  sergeant-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  &c. ;  and  the 
great  machine  is  in  motion. 

The  Speaker  is  not  so  called,  as  I  used  to  think,  because  he  makes  all 
the  speeches.  In  his  place  he  does  n't  ordinarily  make  speeches  at  all ;  but, 
if  he  wishes  to  join  in  the  debate  on  any  subject,  he  appoinU  a  temporary 
Speaker  to  fill  the  chair,  and  steps  down  on  the  fioor,  where  he  talks  like 
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anybody  else.  He  has  some  other  special  duties  besides  appointing  the 
committees ;  but  his  regular  occupation  is  preserving  order  in  the  House, 
presenting  questions  to  be  voted  on,  and  the  like.  Where  there  are  some- 
times twenty  men  wanting  to  speak  at  once,  and  one  wants  one  matter 
attended  to  and  another  another,  the  Speaker  must  have  his  wits  about 
him,  and  decide  at  once  who  is  entitled  to  "  the  floor,"  and  what  proceed- 
ings are  "  in  order,"  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House.  His 
^ruling"  on  a  ''point  of  order"  decides  it,  unless  an  appeal  to  the  House 
is  made  by  two  members,  when  a  vote  is  taken,  and  his  ''ruling"  either 
overruled  or  sustained. 

It  is  lively  when  a  lot  of  members  spring  to  their  feet  all  over  the  House, 
flinging  up  their  hands,  and  calling  out  "Mr.  Speaker  1"  "Mr.  Speaker!" 
Down  comes  the  gavel  on  the  desk  with  a  loud  thump.  "  Mr.  Speaker ! " 
"  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  —  "  Thump  I  "  Point  of  order — "  "  Speaker  —  " 
Thump !  "  If  the  gentlemen  will  allow  me  —  "  "Mr.  Speaker ! "  Thump, 
thump !  goes  the  gavel.  It  is  a  perfect  Babel  for  a  minute,  and  you  'd  think 
"  order  "  never  could  come  out  of  it  But  the  Speaker  selects  the  member 
that  caught  his  eye,  or  whose  voice  reached  his  ear  first,  —  suppose  it  is 
yon,  —  and  after  another  resounding  thump  calls  out,  "Gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  "  ;  the  rest  sink  back  in  their  places,  and  you  proceed  to 
address  "the  chair."  You  mustn't  talk  directly  to  the  members  on  the 
floor,  you  know ;  that  is  "  unparliamentary."  But,  if  you  wish  to  abuse  me, 
—  that  is,  the  "gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,"  for  you  must  n*t  call  names, 
either, — you  must  all  the  time  talk  to  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  though  you  may  be 
shaking  your  fist  in  my  face  and  swinging  your  coat-tails  Qf  you  have  any ; 
I  have  not)  about  the  House  generally,  at  the  same  time. 

If  you  transgress  the  rules  of  debate  in  your  remarks,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Speaker  to  call  you  to  order,  —  or  any  other  member  can  do  it,  if  he  don't, 
—and you  must  sit  down,  or  get  permission  to  "explain."  Explanations 
are  sometimes  curious  things.  For  example,  you  have,  in  language  more  or 
less  direct,  said  I  was  a  liar  and  a  thief;  but  then  you  explain  that,  though 
you  may  have  used  those  epithets  in  a  general  sense,  it  was  not  your  inten- 
tion to  apply  them  personally  to  your  esteemed  fi-iend,  the  Honorable  Mem- 
ber firom  Pennsylvania,  for  whose  talents  and  integrity  you  entertain  the 
highest  regard,  &c.  If,  when  called  to  order,  you  continue  very  disorderly 
(which  may  happen  in  case  you  are  drunk),  the  Speaker  may  call  to  you  by 
name,  and  say,  with  a  thundering  thump,  "  Lawrence  Livingstone,  order  I " 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  being  called  by  name  would  be  considered  a 
very  great  disgrace.    You  may,  besides,  receive  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  ! 

House,  or  perhaps  be  expelled. 

When  there  is  disorder  in  the  galleries,  the  Speaker  can  order  them  to 
be  cleared ;  that  is,  everybody  turned  out 

The  voting  is  generally  by  "  Ayes  "  and  "  Noes,"  —  all  on  one  side  of  a 
question  sp^Jdng  at  once.  If  there  is  doubt  about  the  result,  a  "  division  " 
of  the  House  is  called  for.  The  Ayes  first  rise  in  their  seats,  and  then  the 
Noes,  and  the  Speaker  counts  them,  shaking  his  gavel  at  each  one ;  you 
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would  think  he  was  going  to  throw  it  at  their  heads.  If  a  certain  number 
of  members  object  to  the  result  of  his  count,  then  *'  tellers  "  are  appointed, 
who  count  for  him.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Ayes  and  Noes  come  crowd* 
ing  into  the  aisles,  and  march  one  by  one  between  the  tellers,  to  be  counted, 
like  so  many  school-boys  playing  an  old  fiuhioned  game, — 

"  Hmst  Uie  gate  as  high  as  the  ak  j. 
And  let  Kiog  Geoige's  hoat  pass  by !  '*    - 

for  example. 

Often  the  Yeas  and  Nay:^  are  demanded ;  then  the  clerk  calls  the  roll,  and 
each  member  answers  aye  or  no  to  his  name ;  and  his  vote  is  entered  on 
the  Journal,  and  published. 

Almost  always  after  the  Yeas  and  Nays  have  been  gone  through  with, 
members  who  were  not  in  their  places  when  their  names  were  called,  or 
neglected  to  vote,  arise,  and  ask  to  have  their  votes  recorded.  Then  the 
Speaker  rattles  over  something  to  each  one,  so  fast  that  not  one  person  in 
a  hundred  understands  a  word  he  says.  My  ears  are  good,  but  aAer  I  had 
heard  the  lingo  fifty  times,  I  could  n*t,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  more 
than  the  first  three  words,  —  "  Gentleman  from  Ohio,"  or  **  Michigan,"  or 
whatever  the  State  might  be.  Young  F.  had  heard  It  a  hundred  times 
before,  and  I  thought  he  might  know. 

<'  It  sounds  to  me,"  says  he,  '*  exactly  as  if  he  said.  Gentleman  from  New 
York  ruin  us  all  out  in  the  last  ratn  without  his  overcoat!  Gentleman 
from  Missouri  ruin  us  all  out  in  the  last  rain  without  his  overcoat!  " 

I  listened,  and  it  did  sound  so  much  like  that  I  could  n't  help  laughing. 
If  you  just  speak  those  words  in  a  loud,  quick  tone  of  voice,  as  you  would 
say,  "  Peter  Pifer  picked  a  peck^'^  &c.,  you  will  hit  what  the  Speaker  says 
near  enough  for  anybody  who  hears  you. 

But  what  does  the  Speaker  really  say  ?  I  asked  the  elder  Frogmore,  and 
he  said  it  was  "  Gentleman  from  Iowa "  ^or  whatever  the  State),  "  were 
you  within  the  hall  before  the  last  name  on  the  roll  was  called  ?  "  *  If  so, 
the  member  is  permitted  to  vote. 

Bills  are  introduced  in  various  ways,—  "  on  leave "  by  a  member,  or  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  or  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  report  states  the 
fiwts  in  the  case,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  committee  or  the  court, 
as  to  the  necessity  or  justice  of  the  bill  or  claim. 

A  bill  must  have  three  "readings  "  before  it  can  be  "passed."  It  is  read 
aloud  by  the  clerk.  That  is  the  law.  But  now  that  all  bills  are  printed 
and  the  members  are  furnished  with  copies,  it  is  the  custom  to  read  only 
the  title,  for  the  first  and  second  readings. 

A  bill  sometimes  meets  with  all  sorts  of  adventures  before  ever  it  be- 
comes a  law.  It  may  be  "amended,"  and  the  "amendments"  may  be 
amended,  until  the  &ther  of  the  original  bill  would  n't  know  his  child.    It 

'  *  Mr.  Frogmore  was  not  qiute  right,  however;  or  else  Mr.  Clarence  reports  h{m  inoonectly. 
What  the  Speaker  asks  is,  "Were  yon  within  the  Aar,"  &C.  But  it  is  no  wonder  Chat  the  oMnheis 
themtelires  do  not  undentaad  him.  •—  J.  T.  T. 
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may  be  ''referred  back"  to  the  committee  again  and  again:  or  it  may  be 
"tabled,"  that  is,  killed.  Congress  has  a 'polite  way  of  rejecting  measures 
by  voting  to  ''lay  them  on  the  table";  that  is  usually  their  death-blow, 
though  they  may  be  taken  up  again.  Even  after  your  bill  has  passed,  and 
you  think  it  is  all  right,  there  may  be  a  vote  to  "  reconsider,"  and  it  is  all 
wrong.  If  a  motion  to  "  reconsider  "  is  lost,  then  the  bill  must  go  to  the 
Senate  (if  it  did  not  come  from  it),  and  perhaps  meet  with  similar  treatment 
there.  If  the  Senate  passes  it,  very  likely  't  is  with  an  amendment.  Then 
it  must  go  back  to  the  House,  which  perhaps  '*  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment." Then  it  goes  back  to  the  Senate,  which  "  insists."  Then  the  House 
"adheres  "  to  its  disagreement;  and  the  Senate  "adheres"  to  its  amend- 
ment Or  perhaps  the  House  accepts  the  amendment  with  an  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  finally  accepts ;  or  one  or  the  other  *<  recedes."  Very 
likely  a  "  conference  committee  "  is  appointed  by  both  Houses ;  the  mem- 
bers meet,  and  say,  "  Come,  let 's  understand  this  business,"  talk  it  over, 
and  agree  on  something  which  both  Houses  will  accept  Sometimes  it  is 
a  perfect  game  of  battledoor,  and  the  poor  shuttlecock  of  a  bill  is  kept 
flying  from  one  House  to  the  other,  till  finally  it  falls  to  the  ground  and  is 
"lost" 

If  you  have  a  just  bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  n't  pass  in  the 
regular  order  of  business.  But  there  will  be  nearly  always  somebody  to 
oppose  it ;  and  a  smart  member,  who  understands  all  the  quips  and  quirks 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  may  block  your  wheels,  as  they  say,  at  every 
turn.  He  may  do  this  out  of  spite,  for  some  old  grudge ;  perhaps,  you 
opposed  one  of  his  schemes  once.  Or  maybe  he  wants  pay  for  supporting 
—  or,  at  least,  for  not  opposing  —  your  bill;  not  pay  in  money,  I  suppose, 
but  in  support  for  some  measure  of  his  own.  Mr.  Frogmore  says  as  much 
strategy  may  be  used  on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  on  a  field  of  batde. 

Where  members  say  to  each  other,  "If  you  will  vote  for  my  bill,  I  will 
vote  for  yours,"  —  this  is  called  "  log-rolling."  If  you  ever  lived  in  a  new 
country,  where  neighbors  had  to  unite  and  help  each  other  roll  their  big 
logs,  you  would  understand  the  force  of  that  term.  It  is  against  the  law  for 
a  member  to  receive  bribes  ;  but  is  not  any  personal  advantage  held  out  to 
him,  to  influence  his  vote,  a  sort  of  bribe  ? 

Then  there  is  the 'Mobby."  Now,  I  believe  in  "lobbying"  a  litde  my- 
self;  that  is,  taking  any  honorable  means  to  enlighten  members  on  the 
subject  of  a  just  bill,  —  like  my  uncle's,  for  example,  —  and  to  interest  them 
in  it  But  there  is  a  set  of  men  —  women,  too,  I  believe  —  who  live  by 
getting  money  from  persons  having  business  before  Congress,  —  pretending 
that  they  can  influence,  or  even  buy  up,  the  support  and  votes  of  members. 

Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years.  But  they  may  be  re-elected. 
A  State  is  divided  into  districts,  according  to  its  population,  and  each  dis- 
trict has  its  representative.  For  instance.  New  York  is  divided  into  thirty- 
one  districts,  and  has,  accordingly,  thirty-one  representatives  ;  while  the  little 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  only  two.  Then  each  Territory  is  represented  in 
the  House  by  one  delegate. 

VOL.  VI. —  NO.  ni.  12 
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Senators  are  elected  for  six  years.  Each  State,  whether  large  or  small, 
has  two  senators  ;  *'  Little  Rhody,"  for  example,  has  as  many  as  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  States  an  equal  power  in  one 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature,  while  ^'t  people  of  the  States  are  repre- 
sented more  fully  in  the  other. 

It  is  fun  to  listen  to  a  lively  debate  on  some  exciting  subject  Perhaps 
you  have  sat  through  an  hour  or  two  when  everything  was  dull,  —  the  roll- 
calling  for  ^^yeas  and  nays^  the  clerk  reading  some  awfully  prosy  docu- 
ment, or  a  member  "talking  for  Buncombe."  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
what  that  means  ?  Members  sometimes  talk,  not  to  be  heard,  but  to  have 
their  speeches  read  by  their  "constituents,"  —  that  is,  the  people  who 
elected  them.  Once  a  member  from  Buncombe,  in  North  Carolina,  was 
making  a  heavy  speech  of  that  kind,  when  the  other  members  began  to  get 
up  and  go  out ;  so  he  kindly  told  the  others  they  might  go  too,  for  his 
speech  would  be  a  long  one,  and  he  was  only  "talking  for  Buncombe." 
Since  then  talk  of  that  sort  goes  by  that  name. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  sometimes  after  a  dull  hour  or  two  a  member  will 
get  the  floor  who  has  something  interesting  to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it 
Then  the  members  stop  talking  and  writing,  lay  down  their  newspapers, 
and  come  in  out  of  the  side-rooms ;  senators  come  over  from  the  other  wing, 
and  take  seats,  or  stand ;  and  all  listen  to  him.  When  it  is  known  before- 
hand that  such  a  man  will  speak,  the  galleries  will  be  crammed,  —  they  will 
be  literally  piled  and  black  with  spectators ;  some  come  early  and  bring 
luncheons,  as  they  did  during  the  impeachment  trial,  when,  I  am  told,  "  it 
was  a  regular  picnic  in  the  galleries  every  day."  Even  the  pages  stop  to 
listen. 

Now  I  see  that,  with  your  inquiring  mind,  you  will  wish  to  know  what 
the  pages  are.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  one.  I  think  I  should,  if  I 
were  young  again.  (I  am  getting  to  be  an  elderly  gentleman  now,  you  know : 
I  ^m  almost  nineteen  !)  They  certainly  look  as  if  they  had  a  pretty  good 
time,  —  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  "  throne,"  or  perhaps  chasing  each  other 
about  the  House,  or  even  scuffling  in  a  comer,  when  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  But  suddenly  a  member  claps  his  hands  ;  he  has  a  letter  to  mail,  or 
a  paper  to  send  up  to  the  desk,  and  the  pages  make  a  rush  for  it,  perhaps 
three  or  four  at  once,  trying  to  see  which  will  get  it  first  Sometimes  you 
will  hear  hand-clapping  and  see  pages  running  all  over  the  House.  They 
get  two  dollars  a  day,  and  some  perquisites  besides.  I  gave  one  a  dollar 
for  carrying  my  autograph-book  around  to  all  the  representatives,  and  get- 
ting their  signatures. 

When  we  got  tired  of  the  House,  we  walked  about  the  corridors,  and 
through  the  reporters'  room  and  telegraph  office,  and  saw  the  reporters 
writing  out  notes  they  had  taken  in  the  gallery,  and  operators  sending  off 
despatches.    Then  we  went  home  to  dinner. 

In  the  evening — for  there  was  a  night  session,  as  we  could  see  by  the 
dome  lighted  up  and  the  lantern  blazing  on  top  —  we  returned  to  the  Capi- 
tol, and  honored  the  Senate  with  a  visit    The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the 
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north  wing,  as  I  think  I  have  told  you  ;  it  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
House,  but  smaller.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  his  place  corresponds  with  that  of  Spealcer  of  the 
House.'  But  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  dies,  then  he  becomes 
President,  and  the  Senate  elects  one  of  its  members  to  fil!  his  place. 

The  Senate  is  governed  by  rules  very  similar  to  those  of  the  House.  It 
is  considered  the  more  dignified  body  of  the 
two  ;  but  you  would  n't  be  gready  overpowered 
by  its  dignity.  One  man  gets  up  to  talk  with 
a  buid  in  bis  pocket,  like  any  old  fellow  in 
town-meeting.  One  is  sprawling  In  his  chair, 
and  spitting  a  good  deal  of  very  undignified 
tobacco-juice.  But  generally  they  are  a  very 
respectable  looking  lot  of  men. 

You  can  hardly  tell  night  from  day  in  either 
House,  —  the  gas-light  filtered  through  the 
g^s  ceiling,  which  hides  the  burners,  is  so 
soft  and  bright. 

It  will  take  you  a  good  while,  when  yon  come 
to  Congress,  Co  realize  the  fiict  that  this  is  the 
locus  of  the  nation.  But  when  you  hear  the 
"  gentleman  fi'om  Nevada  "  named,  or  see  the 
senator  from  California  talking  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Maine,  or  the  member  from  Oregon 
get  np  to  make  a  speech,  then  it  comes  over 
you  all  at  once,  and  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  our  country,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  our 
"great  and  glorious  Union,"  finds  its  way  into 
]rour  head,  if  your  head  is  big  enough.  For  it 
is  a  very  big  idea ! 

There  !  haven't  I  paid  you  off  for  one  of  your  long  letters  ?'  In  a  week 
or  two  I  shall  hit  you  again. 

Your&ithful 

Clakemce. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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HOW    FRITZ    MADE    A    SKELETON. 

ABOUT  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  town  of  Gotha,  in  Ger- 
many, a  little  boy  whose  name  was  Johann  Friedrich  Blumenbach. 
Like  all  other  boys  in  Germany  who  are  named  Friedrich,  he  was  always 
called  Fritz. 

Now  Fritz  was  pretty  much  like  most  other  boys,  except  in  one  thing. 
This  yras  that  he  was  nearly  always  busy  thinking.  And  then,  too,  he  used 
to  think  about  such  queer  things.  His  head  was  full  of  thoughts  about 
animals  and  birds  and  fishes  and  everything  of  that  sort  But  he  thought 
oftehest  of  those  strange  countries,  far  away  over  the  sea,  where  the  great 
palm-trees,  taller  than  a  church-steeple,  are  waving  their  big  green  leaves  in 
the  sunlight,  and  fierce  lions  crouch  down  by  the  pools  ready  to  spring  out 
on  the  thirsty  antelopes  that  come  to  drink ;  of  others  where  thousands  of 
bisons  (or  buffaloes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  go  tramping  over  the 
plains  ;  and  of  others  where  the  beautiful  little  gazelles  run  almost  as  fast  as 
a  bird  can  fiy,  and  the  elephants  carry  houses  and  men  and  cannon  on  their 
backs. 

Fritz  used  to  sit  for  hours  thinking  about  these  wonderful  places,  and  the 
strange  people  that  live  in  them  ;  black  men  with  woolly  hair,  and  yellow 
men  with  their  hair  done  up  in  pig-tails,  and  copper-colored  men  with  no 
hair  at  all,  or,  at  least,  only  a  small  patch  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  boy  anywhere  who  does  n't  think  about  these 
things  sometimes,  unless  he  has  never  heard  of  them ;  but  Fritz  did  not 
think  about  much  else.  He  used  to  read  all  the  books  he  could  find  that 
told  about  them,  and  when  he  could  get  any  grown  person  to  listen  to  him 
he  would  ^sk  questions  about  those  strange  countries  and  the  men  and 
animals  that  live  in  them.  Most  of  the  persons  he  asked  were  too  busy  to 
talk  with  him,  and  those  who  had  time  very  often  did  not  know  any  more 
about  it  all  than  he  did  himself,  so  he  did  not  learn  much  in  that  way. 

But  Fritz  was  one  of  those  boys  who  go  around  with  their  eyes  open,  so 
he  found  plenty  of  things  worth  looking  at.  He  used  to  watch  the  cats 
and  dogs,  and  the  chained  bears  and  other  animals  the  circus  people  brought 
to  town,  and  every  bird  and  insect  and  living  thing  of  any  kind  he  came 
across.  And  when  he  found .  a  big  swarm  of  black  ants  all  crowding 
together  in  one  place,  as  if  they  were  having  a  jolly  time  about  something, 
he  would  forget  how  sorry  his  kind  mother  would  be  to  see  him  come  in 
with  his  little  pantaloons  all  dirty  and  rumpled  up  at  the  knees,,  and  would 
kneel  right  down  and  stay  there  looking  at  them  until  somebody  took  him 
away.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  found  out  what  the  ants  do  at  these  public 
meetings,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  did. 

One  day,  when  Fritz  was  ten  years  old,  he  went  with  his  father  to  see  a 
doctor  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.    I  don't  believe  Fritz  had  made  him- 
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self  sick  eating  too  much  cake  or  taffy,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  because 
boys  who  have  as  much  sense  as  he  had,  and  are  as  much  like  grown  men 
as  he  was,  don't  do  such  things.     They  would  n*t  be  such  babies,  I  know. 

Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  they  both  went  to  the  doctor's  house,  and  sat 
down  in  the  office  to  wait  for  him.  Now,  this  doctor  had  a  great  many  very 
strange  things  in  his  office,  and  when  Fritz  came  in  and  saw  them  he  opened 
his  eyes  wide.  There  was  a  stuffed  alligator,  with  glass  eyes  and  teeth  that 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  your  fingers  near  them ;  there 
were  big  snakes,  of  a  great  many  different  sorts  and  colors,  all  curled  up  in 
glass  jars,  with  some  kind  of  liquor  around  them ;  there  was  an  elephant's 
tusk  over  the  door,  a  lizard  that  had  turned  to  stone  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  stuffed  birds  all  around  the  room.  Indeed,  this  doctor  had  made  his 
office  look  like  a  small  museum. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  Fritz  noticed  more  than  anything  else.  It 
was  a  skeleton,  —  a  whole  skeleton  of  a  man,  standing  up  inside  a  big  wooden 
case  with  glass  doors,  that  occupied  nearly  half  of  one  side  of  the  room. 
Now,  this  was  the  first  skeleton  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
town  of  Gotha.  The  more  he  looked  at  it,  the  more  he  was  interested  in 
thinking  about  it  He  thought  to  himself  that  if  he  could  study  over  the 
skeleton  long  enough  he  would  know  every  bone  in  it,  and  then  he  could 
tell  all  about  the  bones  in  his  own  body.  This  was  what  he  had  wanted  to 
do  for  a  long  time,  but  whenever  he  had  asked  anybody  about  such  things 
he  had  always  been  told  that  he  was  too  young  to  understand  them,  and  had 
better  wait  until  he  was  older.  But  Fritz  thought  he  was  n't  a  bit  too  young, 
and  believed  he  could  understand  it  all  well  enough  if  he  were  only  permitted 
to  try. 

All  the  time  his  father  and  the  doctor  were  talking,  he  was  staring  at  the 
skeleton,  and  thinking  how  much  he  would  like  to  have  one,  so  that  he  might 
learn  all  about  the  bones  in  his  own  and  other  people's  bodies.  He  thought 
about  this,  off  and  on,  for  two  or  three  days.  At  last  he  determined  that 
he  would  make  a  skeleton. 

He  decided  not  to  speak  of  it,  for  he  was  sure  people  would  only  laugh 
and  say  he  could  n't  do  it ;  but  he  was  very  certain  he  could,  if  he  tried 
hard  enough. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hunt  up  all  the  large  bones  he  could  find 
that  he  thought  would  answer  his  purpose.  Whenevier  he  got  one  that 
looked  as  if  it  would  suit,  he  carried  it  home  and  put  it  away  in  a  little 
closet  in  his  room  that  hardly  anybody  ever  went  into,  and  before  long  he 
had  a  big  pile  of  them.  At  the  same  time  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  doctor's  office  and  seeing  the  skeleton,  so  that  he  began  to 
know  a  g&od  deal  about  it  The  doctor  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and 
spoke  to  him  kindly  when  he  saw  him ;  but  he  was  always  so  busy  that  he 
did  not  have  time  to  notice  him  much,  and  he  carried  on  his  study  of  the 
skeleton  without  being  found  out  by  anybody. 

When  Fritz  had  procured  bones  enough  to  make  a  beginning,  he  man- 
aged to  get  some  glue,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  file,  and  then  he  began  the  busi- 
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ness  in  earnest  He  worked  away  at  the  bones,  filing  and  scraping  some 
and  gluing  others  together,  until  he  had  done  a  good  deal ;  and  although  he 
could  see  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  yet  it  was  very  much  like 
the  same  part  of  his  model  at  the  doctor's.  Before  long  he  went  to  the 
doctor's  again,  and  found  out  the  mistakes  he  had  made  by  looking  at  the 
real  skeleton,  and  soon  set  them  right. 

He  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  working  hard  at  his  skeleton, 
and  never  losing  a  chance  of  getting  hold  of  a  bone  that  he  thought  would 
do.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  bones  that  could  be  made  into  some  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  and  had  to  "  skip  over  "  two  or  three  places,  and  go  on  with 
the  rest,  hoping  to  find  bones  that  would  suit  at  some  other  time.  In  spite 
of  these  perplexities  his  work  had  begun  to  look  very  much  like  a  skeleton, 
though  any  one  who  did  n't  know  how  it  was  made  would  have  thought  a 
great  many  bones  had  been  broken  off. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  his  operations  concealed,  and  once  or  twice  he 
thought  he  should  certainly  be  discovered ;  but  he  always  managed  to  avoid 
it  somehow. 

One  bright  summer  morning  he  was  sitting  on  a  bench  just  outside  the 
door  opening  from  the  house  into  the  yard,  and  under  a  large  and  thickly 
leaved  grape-vine,  which  grew  on  a  trellis.  His  attention  was  taken  up  by 
two  beautiful  white  pigeons  that  had  flown  down  into  the  yard,  and  were 
walking  round  as  if  they  thought  it  a  very  nice  place,  and  would  just  as  lief 
stay  there  as  go  away  again. 

Fritz  was  delighted,  and  sat  watching  them  from  his  bench  under  the 
grape-vine,  not  daring  to  move  for  fear  of  frightening  them  away. 

The  next  minute  he  heard  a  scream  in  the  house,  as  if  somebody  were 
being  killed. 

Away  flew  the  pretty  pigeons,  and  up  jumped  Fritz,  in  a  great  fright,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Before  he  had  time  to  think  much  about  it,  though,  he  heard  what  sounded 
like  some  one  coming  down  stairs  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  then  one 
of  the  servant-girls,  named  Katrina,  ran  out  of  the  house  into  the  yard, 
frightened  half  to  death,  and  crying  out,  ^^Ach,  mein  lieber  Gott  in  Him-' 

Fritz's  mother  and  everybody  else  in  the  house  came  running  out  to  see . 
what -was  the  matter,  and  gathered  round  Katrina,  who  was  sobbing  and 
cr3ring  dolefully. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Katrina,  tell  us  what  is  the  matter ! "  said  Mrs, 
Blumenbach. 

At  first  Katrina  could  do  nothing  but  sob,  and  say,  ^^Ach,  mein  Gott!^^ 
But  when  she  had  become  a  little  quieter  she  managed  to  tell  6hem  what 
had  happened. 

"  I  was  sweeping  out  Master  Fritz's  bedroom,"  said  she,  ''  and  when  1 
went  into  the  little  closet  in  the  corner  I  found  a  big  bundle  with  a  sheet 
over  it  I  lifted  the  sheet,  and  —  O  my  dear  lady,  I  saw  a  dead  man's 
skeleton,  with  the  head  cut  ofl^  and  some  of  the  bones  broken  and  scattered 
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•round.     Ach,  Ueber  Goll,  there  has  been  murder  in  the  house  I"  cried 
the,  beginning  to  sob  ag^n  at  the  thought  of  it 


The  other  servaots  were  much  frightened,  too,  when  they  heard  Katrina's 
story ;  aud  as  for  Mrs.  Blumenbach,  she  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  to 
make  of  it  alL 

Fritz  knew  very  well  what  this  meant,  and  was  almost  as  much  scared 
as  Katrina  had  been.  He  began  to  think  he  must  have  been  doing  some- 
thing very  bad  in  making  the  skeleton,  and  was  not  sure  but  that  it  would 
end  in  his  being  sent  to  jail.  But  he  had  sense  enotgh  to  know  that,  even  if 
it  were  not  the  best,  it  is  always  the  safest  and  easiest  way  to  tell  the  exact 
truth.  So,  although  he  could  not  help  crymg  a  little  when  he  laid  his  head 
in  his  dear  mother's  lap;  he  told  her  all  about  it  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
his  mother  did  just  what  mothers  always  do :  she  smiled  in  the  way  ttiat 
only  mothers  and  angels  can,  stroked  his  curls  softly  with  her  gentle  hand, 
and  talked  to  him  so  kindly  and  lovingly  that  in  five  minutes  he  had  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  lieen  frightened  at  alL 

Just  then  Friti's  father  came  home,  and  heard  about  the  fright  they  had 
all  been  in.  He  could  not  help  laughing  when  ihey  told  how  the  mock-skel- 
eton had  terrified  them,  but  he  tried  to  be  grave  when  he  spoke  to  Fritt. 
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'<  I  hope  you  will  never  be  afraid  to  tell  your  mother  about  anything  you 
do,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he.  '*  There  is  not  much  harm  done  this  time,  but 
something  might  have  happened,  by  your  keeping  this  thing  s6cret,  that  we 
should  all  have  been  very  sorry  for." 

'*  I  '11  never  do  such  a  thing  again,  papa,"  said  Fritz.  '<  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  both  about  it  all  the  time,  but  I  was  afraid  you  would  only  say  I  could 
never  make  it ;  and  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you  so  to  see  it  when  it 
was  done." 

'*  Well,"  said  his  mother,  *'  your  papa  and  I  are  both  glad  you  told  the 
truth  about  it  at  once."  , 

Then  his  father  and  mother  talked  it  all  over,  and  they  determined  that, 
as  Fritz  was  so  full  of  his  plan,  and  would  learn  a  great  deal  by  it,  they  had 
better  let  him  carry  it  out 

So  a  nice  little  attic  in  the  third  story  was  fitted  up  for  htm  as  a  work- 
room, and  he  took  his  tools  and  his  work  up  there,  where  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  scare  any  one  else  as  he  had  done  poor  Katrina. 

The  doctor  soon  heard  about  all  this,  and  came  to  see  Fritz  in  his  work- 
room. He  was  very  much  interested  in  his  undertaking,  and  praised  him 
for  his  patience  and  perseverance.  He  also  told  him  the  best  way  to  get 
bones  to  fit  the  places  he  had  been  obliged  to  "  skip,"  and  promised  to  help 
him  to  get  them.  He  brought  with  him  some  pictures  of  skeletons,  of 
both  men  and  animals,  and  before  he  went  away  he  gave  them  to  Fritz  for 
copies.  Fritz  found  these  pictures  very  useful,  as  they  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  doctor's  office  so  often  to  see  his  skeleton,  though 
he  still  went  sometimes. 

The  doctor  was  better  than  his  word  about  helping  Fritz  to  get  the  bones 
he  wanted ;  for  he  went  to  a  slaughter-house,  just  outside  the  town,  hunted 
out  the  very  bones  Fritz  needed,  and  brought  them  to  him  himself.  Then 
he  showed  him  the  best  way  to  make  them  fit  the  places  they  were  intended 
for,  and  told  him  he  would  help  him,  if  he  were  not  sure  he  would  rather  do 
all  the  work  on  the  skeleton  himself. 

Fritz  thanked  the  good-natured  doctor  over  and  over  again,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  why  he  was  so  kind  to  him.  When  he  grew  older,  and 
remembered  his  boyhood,  he  knew  that  it  was  because  those  who  are  fond 
of  getting  knowledge  themselves  like  to  see  little  boys  do  the  same  thing. 

After  that  Fritz  got  6n  very  &st,  and  before  long  he  had  finished  his 
skeleton,  and  made  it  so  well  that  it  really  looked  very  much  like  the  one 
at  the  doctor's. 

By  this  time  nearly  everybody  in  town  had  heard  about  Fritz's  undertak- 
ing, for  Katrina  had  not  been  silent  about  her  fright,  and  such  news  travels 
very  fast  in  small  towns..  So  when  Fritz  announced  that  his  work  was  done 
hundreds  of  people  wanted  to  see  it,  and  he  acted  the  part  of  showman  every 
day  for  two  weeks.  You  may  be  sure  be  did  not  find  this  at  all  disagreeable 
though,  for  a  prouder  boy  never  lived  than  Fritz  was,  when  he  marched  up 
the  three  flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  his  work-room,  at  the  head  of  a  line  of 
people,  and  then  stood  by,  listening  to  their  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
answering  their  questions. 
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I  think  the  part  that  pleased  him  most  was  the  envy  of  the  other  boys, 
and  admiration  of  the  little  girls,  who  looked  at  him  as  if  they  really  thought 
he  had  done  more  than  '*  Jack  the  Giant- Killer  "  or  the  '*  Boy  who  could  n't 
shudder  "  ever  dared  to  try. 

The  best  of  it  all  was  that  he  had  learnt  so  much.  He  knew  the  size  and 
shape  of  every  bone  in  a  man's  body,  and  could  tell  all  about  them  without 
looking  at  the  skeleton.  Besides  this,  he  had  learnt  a  great  deal  about  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  birds,  and  about  their  habits.  Indeed,  he  knew  so 
much  about  these  things  that  his  friend,  the  doctor,  used  to  call  him  ''  the 
little  naturalist."  Fritz  did  not  know  wiiat  that  meant  then ;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  had  studied  more,  he  found  that  a  naturalist  is  one  who  knows  all 
about  animals  and  birds  and  every  sort  of  living  thing,  and  can  tell  as  much 
about  the  strange  people  who  live  in  the  countries  over  the  sea  as  if  he  had 
lived  there. 

About  this  time,  also,  Fritz  began  to  find  out  that  many  of  the  long,  hard 
words  he  had  seen  written,  such  as  "ethnology,"  "anatomy,"  "zoology," 
and  ^  ornithology,"  meant  the  very  things  he  had  been  so  fond  of  thinking 
about  all  his  life.  And  when  he  came  to  study  them  he  found  that,  instead 
of  being  hard  and  dry,  as  he  had  thought  they  must  be,  they  were  just  what 
he  liked. 

Year  followed  year,  and  when  Fritz  was  too  old  to  be  called  a  little  natu- 
ralist any  longer,  he  became  a  great  one.  And  he  went  on  learning  more 
and  more  and  getting  wiser  and  greater,  until  he  became  the  greatest  natu^ 
rails t  in  the  world! 

He  wrote  books  that  were,  and  are  still,  read  in  every  country  on  the 
earth  where  books  are  read  at  all.  People  used  to  come  thousands  of  miles 
to  see  and  talk  to  him  ;  and  emperors  and  kings,  and  better  still,  all  wise  and 
good  men  treated  him  with  respect  and  honor,  and  were  glad  to  listen  to 
anything  he  said. 

The  students  at  the  great  college  of  Gottingen,  where  he  lived,  used  to 
come  very  often  to  see  him,  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  to 
have  them  talk  to  him  about  their  studies,  and  tell  him  which  they  liked 
best  He  was  always  so  kind  and  good-natured  that  they  talked  to  him  just 
as  they  did  to  each  other ;  and  they  learnt  a  great  many  useful  and  inter- 
esting things  in  that  way. 

Many  of  these  young  men  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  their  knowl- 
edge, and  wrote  b6oks  that  are  read  and  studied  almost  everywhere.  They 
never  forgot  the  great  naturalist,  Blumenbach,  who  had  been  such  a  friend 
to  them ;  and  some  of  them,  who  are  living  now,  still  tell  the  story  that 
Fritz  himself  told  them,  —  how  "  the  little  naturalist "  made  a  skeleton. 

W.  W.  Crane. 
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DREAM   OF  THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  WOULD   NOT 

PICK  UP  A  PIN. 

AUNT  NANCY  was  tall  and  stately.    Her  eyes  were  very  black.     She 
talked  much,  seldom  smiled,  and  never  laughed.    She  was  the  aunt  who 
gave  advice.    Her  age  was  fifty-three. 

"Bessie,"  said  this  grave  aunt  one  day,  "you  are  stepping  over  a  pin. 
A  child  six  years  old  should  know  better.  If  the  little  girls  all  over  the 
world  picked  up  all  the  dropped  pins  which  came  in  their  way,  think  how 
many  would  be  saved  I    There  's  the  pin." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Bessie.    "  I  see  it.     I  don't  want  it" 

"  My  child,"  said  Aunt  Nancy,  solemnly,  "  never  refuse  to  stoop  for  a 
pin.    The  person  who  does  is  sure  to  want  it  afterwards." 

"  O  pooh  !  "  cried  Bessie ;  "  who  cares  for  a  pin  ?  " 

*>  Have  you  forgotten  the  verse  I  taught  you  this  morning  ? "  asked  her 
aunt    "If  not,  repeat  it" 

"  See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 
All  the  day  you  *U  have  gcxxl  lode ; 
See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 
Come  to  sorrow  by  and  by." 

As  Bessie  repeated  these  lines  she  skipped  across  the  room,  then  through 
the  entry  into  the  garden;  and  there,  in  her  favorite  nook,  at  the  very 
farthest  corner,  she  seated  herself  and  began  to  make  a  pitcher  for  little 
Nell.    A  funny  kind  of  pitcher,  as  you  will  see  presently. 

It  was  a  quiet  summer  afternoon.  The  brisk  little  breeze,  that  made 
such  a  stir  in  the  morning,  had  just  sighed  itself  to  sleep.  Not  a  cloud 
floated  across  the  sky.  The  flowers  were  so  still,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
holding  their  breaths,  and  even  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  at  rest  The 
grasshoppers  in  the  field  beyond,  however,  were  lively  enough,  hopping  and 
chirping  as  if  that  were  their  chief  business.  Bees,  too,  were  coming  and 
going  on  their  busy  errands. 

Bessie  was  seated  on  her  soft  moss  cushion  by  the  fence,  and  as  she 
worked  away  at  her  funny  pitcher,  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers, 
she  sang,  in  a  low  voice,  a  charming  little  song. 

Ah  !  what  is  that  ?  A  humming-bird  \  a  beautiful  humming-bird,  sipping 
honey  from  the  blossoms  of  the  syringa  1  Bessie  had  often  longed  to  get 
near  these  pretty  creatures,  and  now  one  had  come  close  to  her,  all  of  its 
own  accord.  "  Dear  little  thing ! "  she  said  to  herselfl  "  Now  if  Nell  were 
only  here !    O  don't  go ! " 

But  away  it  flew  behind  the  syringa,  startled  probably  by  a  noisy  young 
pullet,  that  came  out  cackling  from  under  a  currant-bush,  —  a  pretty  white 
pullet,  that  was  given  to  Bessie  by  a  cousin  who  lived  six  miles  off.  *'  O 
Whitey,  Whitey !  Do  you  know  what  you  've  done  ?  "  cried  Bessie.  "  You 
've  scared  the  bird  away.    But  you  did  n't  mean  to,  —  no,  no.    Perhaps  it 
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win  come  back.  I  'U  keep  just  as  still  as  anything  and  watch.''  And  it  was 
while  she  sat  there  so  very  still,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  lest  the  bird  should 
be  frightened  still  £uther  away,  that  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  this  curious 
dream. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  sitting  on  her  mother's  front  door-step,  and 
that  a  company  of  little  girls  were  hurrying  past,  all  of  whom  were  dressed 
in  shawls  and  sun-bonnets,  —  the  sun-bonnets  turned  very  far  back.  Each 
child  had  a  basket  or  pail,  and  many  of  them  carried  two. 

*^ Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Bessie.  But  they  passed  on  in  haste, 
without  answering  a  word. 

^  They  can't  stop  to  talk,"  said  a  mason,  looking  down  from  his  ladder. 
He  was  carrying  up  a  pail  of  mortar. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Bessie,  gazing  after  them. 

"  What !  have  n't  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  indeed  !     What  news  ?  " 

"  Why,  about  the  present" 

"  What  kind  of  a  present  ?  " 

"  O,  that  is  not  known  yet    But  of  course  you  *ve  heard  about  the  lady  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  n't     What  lady  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Strange  you  don't  know !     Why,  the  lady  in  tlie  summer-house." 

"  But  what  summer-house  ?  " 

"  The  summer-house  in  the  Great  Rose  Garden,  of  course." 

*^I  don't  know  where  the  Great  Rose  Garden  is,"  said  the  little  girl, 
almost  crying. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  see .?"  asked  the  mason.  "  Follow,  *follow,  follow 
that  crowd.     Do  as  they  do." 

"  So  I  will ! "  cried  Bessie,  jumping  up.  "  Must  I  wear  things  like  them  ?  " 

'^I  have  said,  do  as  they  do,  and  that  is  enough,"  he  replied,  sternly. 
Bessie  darted  into  the  house. 

"  No  use  in  going  empty-handed  ! "  the  mason  called  out  after  her.  "  The 
present  will  be  given  to  the  one  who  brings  the  greatest  number  of  cream- 
colored  eggs." 

"Whitey  lays  cream-colored  eggs !  "  cried  Bessie.  "Now,  that  is  good  I 
1 11  take  two  baskets." 

Then  she  dreamed  of  finding  two  great  baskets  under  the  parlor  table, 
and  that  she  took  them  and  ran  into  the  garden,  and  that  under  every  bush 
there  was  a  nest  of  eggs ! 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  she  counted.  "Two,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine.  Goodie  !  goodie  1  O  how  many  I  Here  's  another ! 
There 's  another  !  why,  under  every  bush  !  I  shall  get  the  present,  sure  I 
But  some  are  birds'  eggs.  She  never  laid  birds'  eggs  before !  O,  what  a 
great  one !  'T  is  a  turkey  egg  !  She  never  laid  a  turkey  ^%%  before  I  Here 's 
another  I  How  they  fill  up  !  You  go  in  the  basket,  and  you,  and  you,  and 
you."    And  so  at  last  the  two  baskets  were  filled,  and  set  in  the  doorway. 

**  Now  bonnet  and  shawl ! "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Hurry,  hurry !  O,  I 
hope  they  won't  all  get  there !  Who  '11  pin  my  shawl  ?  Quick !  Somebody  I 
Quick,  I  'm  in  a  hurry ! "    But  no  one  came. 
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"  O,  where  has  everybody  gone ! "  she  cried,  looking  into  the  different 
rooms.  "  There,  bonnet  is  tied.  Now  I  'U  pin  my  shawL  Who  'U  give  me 
a  pin  ?    O,  I  khow  where  there 's  one,  —  on  the  sitting-room  floor." 

No,  the  pin  was  gone.  She  ran  up  stairs  and  felt  on  the  toilet-cushions, 
but  kept  taking  hold  of  needles,  or  of  steel  beads.  "  Where  are  all  the 
pins  ?  "  she  cried,  then  felt  on  the  waists  of  mamma's  dresses,  and  of  Aunt 
Nancy's,  and  on  the  "  gentleman's  pin-cushion,"  in  papa 's  pocket,  but  no 
pin.  *'  Never  mind,  I  '11  take  a  darning-needle,  't  is  just  as  good,"  she  said. 
So  pinning  her  shawl  with  a  darning-needle,  she  took  a  basket  in  each  hand 
and  ran  down  the  street 

"  Turn  three  comers,  and  then  inquire  1 "  shouted  the  mason  after  her. 

Away  she  ran.  It  seemed  as  if  her  feet  had  wings,  they  flew  so  swiftly 
over  the  ground.  Seeing  an  old  apple-woman  sitting  at  her  stall,  she  went 
up  to  her  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Apple-woman,  will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Great  Rose  Garden?" 

"  Better  use  your  eyes  more  and  tongue  less,"  said  the  apple-woman. 

Bessie  looked  up  and  saw  a  sign-board,  on  which  was  painted  an  enormous 
hand  pointing  to  this  inscription :  — 

"ay"To  THE  Great  Rose  Garden." 


Only  instead  of  the  word  "Rose"  there  was  a  beautiful  painted  Rose. 
Looking  down  the  street,  she  saw,  iix  ahead,  a  few  girls  with  baskets. 

"  1  '11  soon  catch  them,"  she  said,  "  I  go  so  fast" 

But  all  at  once  her  feet  became  very  heavy,  and  could  hardly  be  made  to 
step  at  all ;  the  air,  too,  seemed  to  grow  thick,  which  made  breathing 
extremely  difllcult;  next,  a  strong  head  wind  arose.    Th^  girls  with  bas 
kets  were  out  of  sight ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles  the  darning-needle 
slipped  out,  and  her  shawl  fell  ofll 

"  I  told  you  so ! "  said  a  familiar  voice. 

Bessie  turned  and  saw  Aunt  Nancy  passing  by.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
upon  her  bosom,  and  she  walked  stiflly  along,  without  one  glance  of  pity. 

"  O,  why  must  I  wear  a  shawl  ?  "  asked  the  little  girl,  sobbing. 

Aunt  Nancy  turned  square  about  and  replied,  sternly,  "Because  it  is 
required.     Is  not  that  suflicient  ?  " 

"  O,  do  give  me  a  pin ! "  cried  Bessie,  in  a  piteous  voice. 

Aunt  Nancy  passed  on,  tossing  her  head  with  a  scornful  smile. 

«  Never  mind,"  said  the  little  girl.  "I  '11  hold  it  with  my  teeth."  And 
taking  a  basket  in  each  hand,  she  held  the  shawl  together  with  her  teeth,  and 
struggled  on  against  the  strong  head  wind.  Turning  a  corner,  she  met  two 
policemen,  one  tall  and  slim,  the  other  short  and  thick.  Both  had  clubs,  and 
both  wore  badges  of  an  immense  size,  and  had  big  cockades  on  their  hats. 

"  Ah,  here 's  the  thief  I "  cried  the  tall  policeman.    "  Arrest  her  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  stole  them,"  said  the  other. 

"It  looks  very  much  like  it,"  observed  a  gentleman  in  a  ruffled  shirt,  who 
had  stopped  to  listen. 

"  No,"  said  Bessie.  She  dared  speak  but  one  word,  for  fear  of  letting  go 
the  shawl. 
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Now  people  began  to  collect  around  her.    "  Where  did  yoa  get  them  ?  " 
asked  ihe  toll  policeman- 
"  Garden,"  said  Bessie,  between  her  teeth. 


"  Grevr  on  the  bashes,  maybe  ! "  said  a  ragged,  grinning  newspaper  boy. 

"Under,"  said  Bessie. 

"  They  gretr  under  the  bushes  I "  cried  an  old  rag-picker,  in  a  squeaking 
nice,  shaking  her  sides  with  laughing. 

"  Under  the  bushes ! "  cried  the  newspaper  boy.    "  He,  he,  he  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  roared  the  policemen.    And  the  crowd  joined  in. 

"How  many  fowb  do  you  keep?"  cried  the  rag-picker,  making  up  a 
fiinny  &cc. 

"A  —  pullet,"  answered  Bessie,  meekly. 

"She  keeps  a  pullet!"  shouted  the  newsboy.  "A  pullet!"  And  he 
tirly  bent  himself  double  with  laughter. 

"A  pullet!  O  dear["  squealed  the  rag-picker.  Then  they  all  roared 
igain,  throwing  their  heads  back  and  pointing  at  the  little  girL  The  news- 
bajr  cut  up  such  antics  that  the  short  policeman  was  obliged  to  swing  his 
dub  in  order  to  quiet  him.  The  dub  came  so  near  Bessie's  head  as  to 
make  her  scream  out  with  Irigbt. 

Now  the  moment  that  her  mouth  came  open  away  went  her  shawl,  blown 
bj  the  wind  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  "  O  dear  1  O  dear  I "  ahe  screamed.  "  What 
■Iialll  do?" 

"  T  told  you  so  ! "  said  a  stem  voice. 

It  was  tite  voice  of  Aunt  Nancy,  who  waa  passing  atlffly  along,  her  cUn 
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in  the  air,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  Another  gust  took  the 
8hawl  to  the  roof  of  a  high  hotel. 

"  Can  I  go  up  for  it  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  tall  policeman. 

"  O  yes,  we  '11  wait,"  he  said.    "  But  give  us  your  bonnet." 

She  handed  him  her  bonnet,  ran  in  at  the  front  door,  and  up  several  flights 
of  stairs.  In  the  passage-way  she  met  two  stout,  red-faced,  white-capped 
chambermaids,  who  were  carrying  water  in  pitchers  made  of  the  same  things 
of  which  she  had  been  making  little  NelPs. 

'^  Why ! "  cried  Bessie,  in  astonishment  '^  I  did  n't  know  they  would  hold 
water ! " 

"  Children  don't  know  everything ! "  answered  one.  "  Step  out  of  the 
way.    There  's  the  scuttle." 

Bessie  climbed  up  through  it,  and  stood  upon  the  roof.  But  her  shawl 
had  blown  away.  Looking  over  the  railing,  she  saw  the  old  rag-picker 
marching  off  up  street  with  it  over  her  shoulders.  She  turned  quickly  to 
run  down,  but  found  the  scuttle  shut  and  fastened. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  she.    "  I  '11  go  down  by  the  water-spout." 

'^  Stupid  enough,  I  should  think,"  said  a  man,  stepping  out  from  behind 
a'chimney.  It  was  her  old  friend,  the  mason.  *'  Stupid  enough,  I  should 
think,"  said  he.    "  Why  don't  you  go  down  the  slider  ?  " 

"  O,  you  here  ?  "  she  cried.    "  Well,  where  is  the  slider  ?  " 

He  pointed,  without  speaking,  to  a  very  wide,  white,  smooth  board,  which 
reached  from  the  roof  down,  down,  out  of  sight  among  the  houses. 

"  Try  that,"  said  he.  "  Safe  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  Of  course.  Do  you  suppose  I  wish  to  destroy  life  ?  It  ends  far  away, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  steep.  Sit  upright  Feet  foremost,  close  eyes, 
hold  by  the  edges.    There,  't  will  be  like  sliding  down  hill." 

"  O  what  a  beautiful  slide ! "  said  Bessie,  as  she  glided  smoothly  along. 
"  *T  is  like  velvet    Charming !  charming ! "    Down,  down,  down. 

"  But  how  long  it  lasts  1 "  she  cried,  after  sliding  a  very  long  time.  Down, 
down,  down.  "Is  there  no  end  ?  Where  am  I  going  ?  How  dark  it  grows  I " 
Down,  down,  down.  "  O,  where  shall  I  go  to  ?  Ah,  here 's  the  end.  But 
what  place  is  this  ?  I  can't  see !    Where  am  I  ?  " 

«  Hush ! "  "  Hush  ! "  "  Hush  !  "  "  Here  she  comes ! "  She  heard  some 
funny  little  voices  say. 

"Who!"  "Who  comes?"  "Hush,  now  we  have  her!"  "Who?" 
"Who?"  "Who?"  "Who?"  "Who?"  cried  hundreds  of  little  voices. 

"  The  girl  who  would  not  pick  up  a  pin ! "  • 

"  Good  ! "  "  Good  1 "  "  We  '11  pay  her  off! "  An4  then  there  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  hurrah,  or  cheer,  given  by  millions  of  them. 

"  Pray  who  are  you  all  ? "  asked  the  child. 

"  We  are  the  Lost  Pins  1 "  "  We  live  here."  "  How  do  you  do ? "  "Glad 
you  'vc  come."  «  O  very  1 "  "  Very ! "  "  Yes."  "  Yes."  "  Very ! "  "  Very !  ^ 
"  Very ! "  And  the  cry  seemed  echoed  by  a  countless  multitude  of  tiny  crea- 
tures who  crowded  about|  hopping  over  her  feet,  and  causing  her  to  cry 
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out  with  pain,  —  for  Bessie  wore  slippers.  "  O,  you  hurt ! "  she  cried.  "  Ah, 
do  we  ?  "  said  one  little  voice.  "  Come  to  sorrow  by  and  by ! "  said  another. 
"  Hush  ! "  said  another.    "  There  comes  old  Blackhead." 

"  Silence !  all  of  you ! "  said  a  voice  which  seemed  about  loud  enough 
to  come  from  a  large  black-headed  shawl-pin.  "  Silence !  all  of  you  !  I 
wish  to  speak.  Child,  you  have  come  to  the  abode  of  the  Lost  Pins.  Did 
you  never,  for  a  moment,  wonder  what  had  become  of  us  all  ?  Did  you 
never  reflect  that,  while  millions  are  every  year  added  to  those  already  in 
existence,  the  old  ones  must  go  somewhere  ?  Ah,  we  are  a  despised  race  ! 
But  though  slighted  now,  our  time  will  come.  We  increase  at  a  fearful 
rate.  Every  girl  adds  to  our  numbers.  Think  of  the  girls  all  over  the 
earth,  and  of  all  that  will  be  born  before  a  thousand  years  from  now !  Ah, 
people  living -then  will  come  to  sorrow !  Millions,  billions  of  us  added  every 
year!  Don't  you  see  that  the  world  must'  in  time  be  full?  —  that  we  must 
burst  these  narrow  bounds  ?    But  perhaps  you  never  thought  of  all  this  ? " 

"No  —  I  —  never — did,"  sobbed  Bessie. 

"  Don't  be  a  baby.  All  this  would  never  happen,  if  children  picked  up 
the  pins.  That  is  partly  what  they  are  made  for,  as  any  one  may  see,  by 
observing  their  fingers  and  thumbs." 

"  Aunt  —  Nancy  —  told — me  that  1 "  she  sobbed  out  "  Oh  !  oh  I  They 
hurt ! "  she  cried  in  a  different  voice. 

"  Be  quiet,  little  ones,"  said  Blackhead.  "  Can't  you  wait  ?  "  And  they 
obeyed.  "Thank  you,"  said  Bessie.  "O,  you  needn't,"  said  Blackhead. 
"  They  are  going  to  have  you  all  to  themselves,  presently ;  but  order  must 
be  kept" 

"  How  do  they  go  on  one  leg  ?  "  asked  Bessie. 

"  Habit.    Going  on  two  is  habit,  so  with  one." 

"  0,  is  it  ?    Well,  how  did  you  all  get  here  ?  " 

"Had  we  better  tell?"  asked  Blackhead,  appearing  to  turn  towards  a 
company  of  elders.  "  Will  she  keep  it  private  ?  "  asked  one.  '^  Will  she 
promise  not  to  tell  ? " 

"  1  promise,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Nor  ever  tell  that  you  came  here  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Bessie,  "  so  long  as  I  live  ! " 

«  Listen,  then,"  said  Blackhead,  solemnly.    "  Grasshoppers  brought  us." 

"  Can't  we  have  her  now  ?  "  asked  the  little  ones. 

"Yes.    Take  her.    Spare  not.    Punish.    Prick.    Torment!" 

"  Oh !  oh !  oh !  oh !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! "  screamed  Bessie,  as  she  felt  the  ter- 
rible pricks.    "  Don't !  don't !    O  dear !  don't ! " 

« We  will ! "  "  We  will ! "  cried  the  little  voices.  «  Come  to  sorrow  by 
and  by!"  "Believe  it  now?"  "'Tis  your  fault  we're  here!"  "You 
stepped  on  me  ! "  "  You  hopped  over  me !  "  "  You  -passed  by  me  I "  "  You 
bent  my  back  ?  "    "  You  threw  me  away  !  " 

"  But  I  did  n't  do  so  to  all  of  you  1 "  sobbed  Bessie.  "  'T  is  n't  fair  for 
aU  to.    Oh !  oh  1  oh  !  " 

"  That 's  true,"  said  Blackhead.  "  Let  the  ones  she  did  n't  pick  up  have 
her." 
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Then  there  was  a  scattering  among  them.     But  crowds  were  left. 
"O,  1  never  did  n't  pick  up  so  many, — neverl  oeveri"  said  poor  Bessie. 
"  O  yes,  you  did  n't ! "  they  cried.  "  Prepare.  Your  punishment  is  coming." 
"  Has  n't  it  come  yet  ?  "  she  aaked,  weeping.    "  O  dear,  I  thought  it  had 

"Faugh  !    That  was  only  fun!    YoHr  punishment  will  be  to  have  your 
head  tCirned  into  a  pin-balL" 


"And  you  must  own,"  added  Blackhead,  "that  it  is  a  just  punishment,  as 
but  for  you  they  would  not  now  be  in  want  of  one.  Think  how  they  long  for 
a  place  of  rest  once  more." 

"  That  we  do  !  "  cried  the  little  voices. 

"  Forgive  me  !    O,  forgive  me  !  "  sobbed  Bessie. 

"  Never,  never." 

"  Won't  you  leave  my  eyes  out  ?  "  she  asked,  piteously. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  of  them  ?  " 

"  To  —  to  —  go  to  sleep  with,"  she  answered,  weeping. 

"  O,  you  can't  sleep.  We  shall  keep  you  awake.  Eyes  won't  be  wanted 
for  that." 

"Well  —  to — cry  with,"  she  sobbed  again. 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  they  said.  "  Of  course  she  '11  have  to  cry.  She  can't 
help  it  Well,  we  will  leave  them  out  if  you  promise  never  again  to  pass 
by  or  step  over  a  poor  dropped  pin.     If  you  promise  this,  say  *  I  do.' " 

"  I  do  !  "  said  Bessie,  solemnly. 

"Now,  then,"  said  a  sharp  little  voice.  "When  I  say 'Three,' jump  I  One, 
two,  three ! " 
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**  O  dear  !  O — h  I "  screamed  Bessie,  as  any  child  would  whose  head  was 
turned  into  a  pincushion. 

**  Look  in  the  glass,"  said  Blackhead. 

*'  It  is  dark,  I  can't,"  she  answered,  weeping. 

**  The  hospital  is  lighted,"  said  one.    «  Turn  to  the  right" 

She  turned  to  the  right  and  found  herself  in  a  dimly  lighted  place,  where 
were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  bent,  the  crooked,  and  the 
headless.  Bessie  looked  in  the  glass.  "  Will  it  stay  so  always  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  pitiful  tone. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Blackhead.  "  Have  n*t  we  to  stay  here  always,  or  tiU 
some  other  child  comes  down  the  slider?" 

'^  I  *ll  go  up  the  slider  !  "  cried  Bessie,  suddenly.  ^  I  '11  go  to  mamma. 
She  won't  let  you  do  so  I  " 

On  turning,  she  struck  her  head  against  the  hospital  door,  which  caused 
such  dreadful  pain  as  to  end  her  dream  at  once. 

She  clapped  both  hands  to  her  head,  and  O  such  a  shout  of  joy  as  she 
gave  upon  finding  herself  stiU  in  the  garden,  and  that  her  head  was  not  a 
pin-ball  \  The  pleasant  afternoon  had  passed,  the  humming-bird  had  flown 
away.  The  grasshoppers,  however,  were  chirping  in  the  field  beyond,  as  if 
that  were  their  chief  business  ! 

I  will  tell,  now,  what  kind  of  a  pitcher  she  was  making.  It  was  a  bun- 
pitcher,  about  four  inches  tall,  and  quite  large  round  I  kept  it  private  till 
the  end,  for  fear  you  would  guess  what  was  the  cause,  or  partly  the  cause 
of  her  dreaming  such  a  curious  dream.  She  had  gathered  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  burrs  firom  the  burdocks  just  over  the  fence,  intending  to  make,  also, 
some  baskets  and  mats,  and  these,  during  her  uneasy  slumbers,  had  fallen  all 
about  her,  and  got  in  among  her  hair. 

The  bump  against  the  hospital  door,  which  waked  her,  was  in  reality  a 
bump  against  the  fence-post. 

**  I  am  much  pleased,"  said  stately  Aunt  Nancy  the  next  day,  as  she  saw 
Bessie  hard  at  work  poking  a  pin  out  of  a  crack  in  the  floor,  '*  I  am  much 
pleased  that  my  advice  is  followed  at  last" 

Bessie  smiled  in  such  a  peculiar  way  that  mamma  asked  her  what  she 
was  thinking  about. 

'*  Is  it  wicked,"  asked  Bessie,  "  to  tell  what  you  promised  in  a  dream  not 
to  tell  long  as  you  lived  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  mamma,  "  I  should  think  not,  —  unless,  —  unless," 
she  added,  smiling,  — '-  unless  you  get  back  into  the  same  dream." 

Then  Bessie  told  the  whole  affair. 

As  no  one  has  seen  her  sitting  in  her  favorite  nook  since  the  afternoon 
of  the  nap,  it  is  supposed  that  she  is  afraid  of  getting  back  into  the  same 
dream,  when  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  might  befall  her  for  hav- 
ing broken  her  promise. 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Diaz, 
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A    PICTURE. 


AN  old-fashioDed  dining-room, 
Long  and  low ; 
On  wall  and  on  ceiling 

The  firelight's  glow; 
On  the  sanded  floor 

From  the  hearth  away, 
Weird  shadows  are  dancing 
In  fitAil  {>lay. 


Id  the  chimney-<:omer 

An  aged  pair, 
The  warm  light  caressing 

Their  silver  hair ; 
Asleep  on  the  heanh-rsg 

A  beautiful  boy, 
Grandmamraa's  darling, 

Graiw^apa's  joy. 


Tender  lights  filling 

The  old  man's  eye,  — 
Dreams  and  fancies 

Of  days  gone  by. 
Peaceful  the  stillness; 

Never  a  word ; 
Click  of  the  needles 

Only  is  heard. 


Quaint  in  its  comer 

The  old  clock  stands, 
Blessing  them  softly, 

Lifting  iLs  hands. — 
Speed  o'er  the  wide  world. 

Time,  as  you  will ; 
Leave  but  this  picture. 

Tender  and  still ! 

AnnuB.  Stephens. 
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OUR   M&NAG£kl£. 

ELEPHANTS. 

LAST  month  I  desciibed  an  animal  which  hardly  any  of  you  have  ever 
seen,  though  your  own  country  produces  St  The  next  animal  in  our 
menagerie  comes  from  the  other  side  of  tiie  globe,  and  yet  you  have  almost 
all  seen  it  That,  is  a  convenience  of  a  paper  menagerie,  like  this.  You  can 
hring  together  ftnimah  of  all  kinds,  and  even  those  which  do  not  easily  live 
in  a  cage  wfll  »how  tlieniselves  well  tnot^h  on  paper.  Ladies  amd  gentle- 
men !  make  way  for  a  veiy  laige  beast,  quite  too  latge  for  a  cage,  and  too 
good-natured  te  need  one. 
Attentioft  I 

*"rhe  elephant  new  goes  fwrnd ; 
TIm  bond  begins  to  play  t  '* 

There  are  two  kinds  of  elephant,  —  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  Ours 
shall  be  the  Asiatic,  because  he  is  more  easily  tamed.  This  menagerie  is 
expressly  for  animals  of  remarkable  intelligence,  and  the  elephant,  unlike  the 
beaver^  shows  most  intelligence  when  tamed.  In  this  respect,  dogs  are  like 
elephants ;  and  Indeed  it  is  said  that  out  of  all  the  animal  world  these  are 
the  only  two  creatures  that  will  work  in  the  absence  of  a  master.  You  know 
how  a  dog  will  carry  home  a  basket  or  a  bundle,  and  go  trotting  along  with- 
out anybody  to  watch  him.  It  is  just  so  with  the  elephant  When  he  has 
been  trained  to  do  a  certain  work,  he  will  keep  at  it  by  himself,  and  will 
seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  it,  and  do  it  as  intelligently,  as  any  man 
would  do.  For  instance,  when  elephants  are  taught  to  pile  logs  in  a  timber* 
yard,  in  the  East  Indies,  they  will  go  on  piling,  without  any  command  from 
their  masters,  and  they  are  taught,  when  the  pile  grows  high,  to  lean  two 
logs  against  it,  and  roll  the  remaining  logs  to  the  top. 

I  remember  a  story  told  by  Sir  James  Tennent  which  shows  this  indepen- 
dence of  action  in  the  elephant    He  says :  — 

**  One  evening,  when  ricMng  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  my  horse  showed 
some  excitement  at  a  noise  which  approached  us  in  the  thick  jungle,  and 
which  consisted  of  the  ejaculation  urmph  /  urmph  /  in  a  hoarse  and  dissat- 
isfied tone.  A  turn  in  the  forest  explained  the  mystery,  by  bringing  me 
^e  to  face  with  a  tame  elephant,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant  He 
was  laboring  painfully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  he  balanced 
across  his  tusks ;  but,  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his 
head  to  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways,  and  the  exertion  and  incon- 
venience combined  led  him  to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds.  On  seeing  us 
halt,  the  elephant  r^sed  his  head,  reconnoitred  us  a  moment,  then  ilung 
down  the  timber  and  forced  himself  backwards  among  the  brushwood  so  as 
to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  he  expected  us  to  avail  ourselves.  My  horse 
stUl  hesitated ;  the  elephant  observed  it,  and  impatiently  thrust  himself  still 
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deeper  Into  the  jungle,  repeating  his  cry  of  urmpk  /  but  in  a  voice  eiridently 
meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on.  Still  the  horse  trembled,  and  being 
anxious  to  observe  the  instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I  forebore 
any  interference.  Again  the  eleplunt  wedged  himself  farther  in  amongst 
the  trees,  and  waited  impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him ;  and  after  the  horse 
had  done  so  tremblingly  and  timidly,  1  saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take 
up  his  heavy  burden,  trim  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume  his  route, 
hoarsely  snorting  as  before." 

Now  almost  any  trained  animal,  if  left  alone  to  decide  for  himself,  in  such 
a  case,  would  have  put  down  his  load,  if  he  could,  and  walked  away.  But 
how  like  a  faithful  and  industrious  man  this  elephant  acted  I  As  there  was 
no  room  to  pass,  he  made  way,  waited  for  the  horse,  encouraged  him  (o 
come  on,  and  then,  when  he  had  passed,  took  up  his  load  again  and  went 

But  I  think  the  most  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  Asiatic  elephants  show  their 
intelligence  and  fidelity  is  the  way  the 
tame  animals  help  to  ensnare  the  wild 
ones.  But  for  their  skill  and  ingenuity 
very  few  elephants  would  be  captured 
alive.    This  is  the  way  they  do  it 

When  a  herd  of  elephants  is  to  be 

caught,  in  Ceylon,  the  people  build  an 

enclosure  called  a  irivro/.     It  is  made  of 

small  trees  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  secured  by  cross-beams.    It  is  an 
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endosnre,  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  long  by  half  that  width ;  it  has  only  a 
smaU  opening  at  one  end,  as  you  see  in  this  design. 


At  the  opening  there  is  a  gate,  and  from  each  angle  of  the  end  by  which 
the  elephants  are  to  approach  two  lines  of  the  same  strong  fencing  are 
ooQtinued  on  each  side  and  cautiously  concealed  among  the  trees.  Then 
men  go  beating  through  the  woods  for  many  miles  driving  the  elephants 
toward  this  enclosure,  which  is  easily  done,  for  they  are  very  shy  and  gentle 
so  long  as  they  are  not  exdted.  Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  a  month  to 
bring  together  forty  or  fifty  elephants  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  two  hun- 
dred have  been  caught  At  last,  when  the  hunters  have  them  all  within 
the  projecting  fences,  they  choose  a  fiivorable  night  and  suddenly  light  a 
great  many  fires  and  torches,  and  discharge  g^ns,  and  beat  drums  and  torn- 
tomsy  and  try  to  drive  the  elephants  into  the  corral.  Sometimes  the  whole 
herd  will  break  through  the  fences  and  get  away ;  but  commonly  they  are 
driven  by  degrees  into  the  corral* 

The  moment  they  get  inside,  the  gate  is  shut,  and  the  hunters  immediately 
surround  the  corral  with  torches,  which  they  push  through  the  fence  at  the 
elephants,  if  they  approach,  so  that  the  great  creatures  are  frightened  and 
gradually  collect  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  forming  a  circle,  with  their 
young  in  the  centre.  Then  it  is  that  the  wonderful  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  trained  elephants  are  caUed  into  use.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
this  scene,  drawn  from  a  description  by  Sir  James  Tennent,  who  watched 
the  whole  of  one  of  these  hunts  from  a  platform  built  in  a  tree  overlooking 
the  enclosure. 

After  the  herd  was  all  in,  the  bars  which  secured  the  entrance  to  the 
corral  were  cautiously  withdrawn,  and  two  trained  elephants  passed  stealth- 
ily in,  each  ridden  by  his  mahout  (or  driver)  and  one  attendant,  and  carrying 
a  strong  collar  formed  by  coils  of  rope,  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  from 
which  hung  on  either  side  cords  of  elk's  hide,  prepared  with  a  ready  noose. 
With  them  and  concealed  behind  them,  the  head  man  of  the  <<  noosers  " 
crept  in,  eager  to  secure  the  honor  of  taking  the  first  elephant. 

One  of  the  two  decoy  elephants  was  of  prodigious  age,  having  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  and  English  governments  in  succession  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.    The  other,  called  by  her  keeper  ^  Siribeddi,"  was  about 
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fifty  years  old,  ajtid  distinguished  for  her  gendeaess  and  docility.  She  w^  a 
most  accomplished  decoy,  and  showed  the  utmost  relish  for  the  spoit« 
Having  entered  the  corral  noiselessly,  she  moved  along  with  a  sly  compos- 
ure and  an  assumed  air  of  easy  indifference,  sauntering  leisurely  in  the 
direction  of  the  captives  and  halting  now  and  then  to  pluck  a  bunch  of 
grass  or  a  few  leaves  as  she  passed.  As  she  approached  the  herd,  they  put 
themselves  in  motion  to  receive  her,  and  the  leader,  having  advanced  in 
front  and  passed  his  trunk  gently  over  her  head,  turned  and  paced  slowly 
back  to  his  dejected  companion.  Siribeddi  followed  with  the  same  listless 
step,  and  drew  herself  up  close  behind  him,  thus  affording  the  nooser  an 
opportunity  to  stoop  under  her  and  slip  the  noose  over  the  hind  foot  of 
the  wild  one.  The  latter  instantly  perceived  his  danger,  shook  off  the  rope, 
and  turned  to  attack  the  man.  He  would  have  suffered  for  his  temerity,  had 
not  Siribeddi  protected  him  by  raising  her  trunk  and  driving  the  assailant 
iffto  the  midst  of  the  herd,  when  the  old  man,  being  slightly  wounded,  was 
helped  out  of  the  corral^  and  his  son  Ranghanie  took  his  place. 

The  herd  again  collected  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  toward  the  centre. 
The  largest  male  was  singled  out,  and  two  tame  ones  pushed  boldly  in,  one 
on  either  side  of  him,  till  the  three  stood  nearly  abreast.  He  made  no 
resistance^  but  betrayed  his  uneasiness  by  shifting  restlessly  from  foot  to 
foot  Ranghanie  now  crept  up,  and  holding  the  rope  open  with  both  hands 
^ts  other  extremity  being  made  fest  to  Siribeddi's  collar),  and  watching  the 
instant  when  the  wild  elephant  lifted  his  hind  foot,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
the  noose  over  its  leg,  drew  it  ck)se,  and  fled  to  the  rear.  The  two  tame 
elephants  instantly  fell  back,  Siribeddi  stretched  the  rope  to  its  full  length, 
and,  while  she  dragged  out  the  captive,  her  companion  placed  himself 
between  her  and  the  herd,  to  prevent  any  interference. 

In  order  to  secure  him  to  a  tree,  he  had  to  be  drawn  backwards  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  making  furious  resistance,  bellowing  in  terror,  plung- 
ing on  all  sides  and  crushing  the  smaller  timber,  which  bent  like  reeds 
beneath  his  clumsy  struggles.  Siribeddi  drew  him  steadily  after  her,  and 
wound  the  rope  round  the  proper  tree,  holding  it  all  the  time  at  its  full 
tension,  and  stepping  cautiously  across  it  when,  in  order  to  give  it  a  second 
turn,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  between  the  tree  and  the  elephant  With 
a  coil  round  the  stem,  however,  it  was  beyond  her  strength  to  haul  the 
prisoner  close  up,  which  was  nevertheless  necessary  in  order  to  make  him 
perfectly  £ut ;  but  the  second  tame  one,  perceiving  the  difficulty,  returned 
from  the  herd,  confronted  the  straggling  prisoner,  pushed  him  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  head  to  head,  and  forced  him  backwards,  while  at  every  step 
Siribeddi  hauled  in  the  sladceeed  rope  till  she  brought  him  feirly  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  where  he  was  made  hat,  A  second  noose  was  then  passed 
over  the  other  hind  leg,  and  secured  like  the  first,  both  legs  being  afterwards 
"hobbled  "  together  by  ropes. 

The  second  elephant  singled  out  from  the  herd  was  secured  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  It  was  a  female.  When  the  noose  was  placed  upon 
her  fore  foot^  she  seised  it  with  her  trunk  and  succeeded  in  canyxBg  h 
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ts  her  month,  whare  she  wonld  spee£l}r  have  acvared  it,  had  Dot  a  tame 
eiephaat  interfered,  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  rope,  pressed  it  downward 
OHt  of  her  jaws.  It  is  strange  that  in  these  encounters  the  wild  elephants 
ouda  no  attempt  to  attack  or  dislodge  the  maheuti  who  rode  on  the  tane 
QBes. 

The  conduct  of  the  tame  elephants  daring  all  these  proceedings  was  truly 
wnnderfuL  They  seemed  to  understand  every  movement,  both  the  abject 
to  be  attained  and  the  means  of  accompUahing  it  They  showed  the  utmost 
enjoyment  in  what  was  going  on.  Their  caution  was  as  remarkable  as  their 
lagacity ;  there  was  do  hurrying,  no  coefiision,  they  never  ran  foul  of  die 
copes,  were  never  in  the  way  of  those  noosed,  and  amid  the  most  violent 
itini^les,  when  the  tame  ones  had  frequently  to  step  across  the  captives, 
they  in  no  instance  trampled  on  them,  or  occasioned  the  slightest  accident 
or  annoyance.  So  fu  from  that,  they  saw  for  themselves  a  difficulty  or  a 
danger,  and  tried  at  once  to  remove  it.  In  tying  up  one  of  the  larger 
elephants  he  contrived,  before  he  could  be  hauled  ckue  up  to  the  tree,  to 
walk  oace  or  twice  round  it,  carrying  the  rope  with  him ;  the  decoy,  perceiv- 
ing t&e  advantage  he  had  thus  gained  over  the  nooser,  walked  up  of  her 
own  accord,  and  pushed  him  backwards  with  her  head  till  she  made  him 
imwind  himself  again,  when  Che  rope  was  hauled  tight  and  made  fasL  More 
than  once,  when  a  wild  one  was  extending  his  trunk,  and  would  have  inter- 
cepted the  rope  about  to  be  placed  over  his  leg,  Siribeddi,  by  a  sudden 
motion  of  her  own  trunk,  pushed  his  aside  and  prevented  him  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  succeeuve  efforts  had  foiled  to  put  the  noose  over  the  leg 
oi  an  elephant  which  was  already  Mcured  by  one  foot,  but  which  wisely  put 
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the  other  to  the  ground  as  often  as  it  was  attempted  to  pass  the  noose  under 
it,  the  decoy  watched  her  opportunity,  and  when  his  foot  was  again  raised, 
suddenly  pushed*  in  her  own  leg  underneath  it,  and  held  it  up  till  the  noose 
was  attached  and  drawn  tight 

Now  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  find  such  an  exhibition  of  skill  as  this 
in  any  other  animal.  Of  course,  the  elephants  have  been  trained,  in  some 
degree,  by  their  drivers ;  but  all  accounts  agree  that  the  chief  skill  is  shown 
by  the  animals  themselves.  They  set  their  brains  at  work,  in  order  to 
outwit  the  brains  of  the  wild  elephants.  They  observe  what  is  needed,  and 
act  promptly  for  themselves,  without  orders.  Think  of  that  great  creature, 
with  his  heavy  foot,  pushing  the  rope  quickly  from  the  trunk  of  the  other 
elephant,  for  fear  he  should  break  it  in  two.  Horses  and  dogs  can  be  trained 
to  do  very  difficult  things,  but  they  do  nothing  which  requires  such  quick- 
ness and  foresight  as  this. 

Sometimes  a  tame  elephant  is  employed  to  go  into  the  forest  alone,  bear- 
ing only  the  driver  on  her  back,  to  coax  and  soothe  a  single  wild  elephant 
in  this  same  way,  while  his  legs  are  being  tied.  It  does  not  seem  quite 
pleasant  to  think  of  all  this  skill  as  being  shown  to  deprive  a  wild  creature 
of  its  freedom,  but  elephants  appear  so  comfortable  and  happy  when  tamed, 
and  are  tamed  so  easily,  that  we  do  not  feel  so  badly  as  when  birds  are  put 
in  cages. 

When  elephants  are  once  tamed,  they  are  very  affectionate.  This  same 
writer  heard  of  a  very  obstinate  one  in  Ceylon,  which  woUld  obey  nobody  but 
his  keeper,  and  when  the  keeper  died  nobody  could  manage  him.  At  last 
they  thought  of  a  child  twelve  years  old,  of  whom  the  elephant  had  once 
been  very  fond.  So  they  sent  for  the  child,  from  a  distant  village,  and  the 
elephant  at  once  became  gentle,  and  submitted  by  degrees  to  be  governed 
by  a  new  keeper.  And  they  remember  injuries  as  well  as  kindness.  Almost 
everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  tailor  who  once  pricked  the  elephant's 
trunk  with  his  needle,  and  had  a  shower  of  dirty  water  in  return.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  stories,  and  sometimes  a  year  has  passed  between 
the  injury  and  the  revenge.  This  trait  is  not  so  pleasing.  We  should  all 
like  to  see  animals  forgive  injuries,  as  men  should  do,  but  it  shows  observa- 
tion and  memory  at  least,  when  the  injuries  are  remembered. 

The  elephant  and  the  whale  have  the  largest  brains  of  all  animals, 

and  some  persons  have  thought  this  to  be  the  reason  why  the  elephant, 

at  least,  is  so  very  intelligent.    But  the  next  animal  about  which  I  shall 

write  is  one  of  the  very  smallest  of  insects,  and  yet  in  his  little  sphere  he 

shows  almost  as  much  sense  and  judgment  as  if  he  were  an  elephant  ten 

feet  tall 
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THE  MIDSHIPMAN  —AN  OPERA  FOR  CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
Uis.  Losing,  matker  ef  Midshipman. 
TONV,  Ike  Midikipman,  i^  30. 

Annik,  risUr  of  Midshipman,  "   15. 

CatJ^fritnii^  Annie,  "    I& 

^tnZD,  trvtitr  0/ MidiA^man,    "   11. 
Gkaci,  titttr  of  Midihipman,  **    la 

Flou,    "     pf  Atidi/iifman,         "     8. 

Scxm  L  —  A  titHng-Tvom  in  Mrs.  Lorinc's  A<mu;.  Annie  i/a/<)iM,i»ari(*rfibBv/i 
>r  Tony.  Entrr  Cou,  tiling  la  tk*  innt  of"  Wait  fir  lit  Wagm."  T/tii  air 
if  anttmad  thra^uml  tht  ttttte. 


Cora. 
Good  morning  to  jou  Annie,  dear 
How  tad  you  look  to.<lay  I 

I  can't  look  very  happy 

When  my  brother  '■  going  away. 
Cora. 

What!  Going  away  1  Don't  tell  me 

0  dear  I     It  can't  be  Bue  1 

What  sAail  we  do  wldiout  him  1 

0  kv»  I  pity  you  I 

Chorus. 
O  my  poor  Annie  I 
O  yoor  poor  mother  I 
O  the  poor  children  tool 
What  arc  we  oU  to  do  ? 
Annie  [half  crying). 

T  9  true  indeed ;  hii  order*  came 

By  early  m^l  to-day ; 

And  by  to-morrow  moning 

He  will  have  to  (tart  away. 


Poor  mother  '9  trying  not  to  cry 
While  putting  np  his  clothes, 
And  the  children  follow  after  him, 
No  nutter  where  he  goes. 
Chords.    Ak nib  tux/ Cora. 
O  darling  Tony  I 
O  jolly  brother  1 
0  our  handsome  Middy  boy  I 
'  How  can  we  let  him  go  ? 

(Annie  cmtri  her  fitt  nith  her  hands. 
Cora  taha  vp  ktr  vieri  and  gott  an 
with  it,  tinging.) 
Come,  Annie  dear,  keep  np  your  heart ; 

A  year  soon  flies  away, 
And  then  he  will  be  here  agun. 

So  handsome  and  so  gay. 
{Entrr  Tony,  rmiling  at  her  last  wards. 
She  itapt  and  turns  away,  Hushing.    Hi 
takes  up  the  tune  and  sings.) 
I  thank  you  very  kindly,  Misi^ 
For  cheering  np  poor  Nan  i 
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And  of  your  pretty  «ord»  I  Itb^ 
As  worthy  a$  I  can. 

(AU  three  join  in  the  Ckoms.) 

Come,  no  x^ore  crying  \ 
Come,  no  more  sighing  1 
Old  time  is  flying  fafttt 
And  the  year  *11  aoon  ptun  aw^. 

(Tony  Hngs  alone*) 
'T49  jolly  ftm,  I  tell  you,  girte^ 
To  visit  foreign  lands ; 
And  when  you  see  me  coming  home, 
'T  won*t  be  with  empty  hands. 


So  if  you  "re  ^poA  and  donH  cry  boh* 

And  often  write  to  me» 
1 1!  bring  you  lots  of  pretty  things 

From  France  and  Italy. 

{ffe  take*  a  hand  of  each,  and  ti^  thiffe  ting 
in  chonu,) 

Dry  up  your  tears ! 
Banish  your  fears  I 
Give  thr^  good  cheeii 
For  the  jolly  ship  Santee. 

(Annie  resumes  her  work,  Cora  helps  her^ 
Tony  sitting  between  th^m,) 


Scene  IL  —  Same  room  and  persQns- 

in  chorus  to  the  tune 

Brother  Tony  !    Brother  Tony ! 
He  is  going,  he  is  going, 
He  is  going  on  the  ocea9> 
On  the  cruel,  stormy  ocean ! 
Brother  Tony,  Brother  Tony ! 

We  shall  miss  him« 

We  shall  miss  him, 
When  he  *s  gone  upon  the  ocean. 

( They  enter,    ALFRED  sings  alone,) 

Brother  Tony,  Brother  Tony, 

Take  me  with  you  I 

Take  me  with  you  1 
Take  me  with  you  on  the  water. 
I  won't  make  a  bit  of  trouble  ; 
I  can  sleep  up  in  a  hammock. 
Brother  Tony,  Brother  Tony, 
Take  me  with  you  on  your  voyage. 
For  I  want  to  be  a  Middy." 

(All  the  children  sing.) 

Yes,  he  wants  to  be  a  Middy  I 
Alfred  wants  to  be  a  Middy  I 
Brother  Tony,  Brother  Tony, 

Take  him  with  you 

On  the  ocean, 
For  he  wants  to  be  a  Middy, 


Three  children  are  heard  outside  singing 
of**  Johnny  Schmoker,'* 

(Tony  alone  sings,) 

Brother  Alfred,  Breither  Alfred, 
Listen  to  me,  listen  to  me  1 
You  must  wait  till  you  are  older. 
You  must  wait  till  you  are  bolder. 
Till  your  sisters  here  can  spare  you ; 
Till  more  manfully  you  bear  you. 
Then,  my  brother.  Brother  Alfred, 
Be  a  Middy  if  it  suits  you : 
Be  a  Middy  and  sail  with  me. 

( 7\vo  little  girls  sing  in  chorus,) 

No  I  no  1  no !  we  cannot  spare  you. 
No !  no !  no  !  we  cannot  spare  two  1 

'T  is  too  many,  *t  is  too  many ; 
We  must  keep  one  darling  brother; 
One  must  stay  with  us  and  mother. 

Chorus. 

(Annie,  Cora,  Tony,  and  the  tmo  littU 

girls.) 
Yes  1  yes !  yes  1  One  stays  with  mother } 
Hard  enough  to  lose  one  brother. 
Little  Alfred,  little  Alfred, 
Stay  yet  with  us,  be  contented ! 
Don't  you  see  our  tears  are  falling  ? 

[Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III.  —  Cora  alone.    She  sings  to  the  tune  of  ''Arabfs  Daughter,"    Tony 

enters  unseen  and  overhears  her  song. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  thee,  dearest  of  middies, 
We  part  from  thee,  Tony,  with  tears  and  with  pain ; 

Full  many  a  time  shall  the  sun  set  in  sadness, 
E'er  we  shall  behold  thy  bright  buttons  again. 
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Around  thee  sbaU  blqetv  the  «toniu  of  the  ocean, 

And  toss  thy  brave  ship  like  a  cork  on  the  wave ; 
Bat  do  not*  I  pray  you»  forget  your  home's  dear  one^. 

Or  go  to  be  king  in  the  mermaidens*  cave. 
(Tony  conus  forward  and  sings  to  the  same  air^  taking  her  Hand,) 
Forgive  me,  dear  Cora,  for  hearing  your  singing, 

It  comforts  my  heart  to  believe  you  will  mourn 
For  your  wandering  friend,  through  the  months  of  his  absence, 

And  breathe  loving  prayers  for  his  happy  return. 

( Ti^ether^  tame  tune*) 
Farewell,  farewell,  then,  to  tears  and  to  sadness, 

For  friendship  like  ours  need  have  nothing  to  tear. 
We  part,  —  but  we  hope  for  a  meeting  of  gladness 

When  the  fast  rolling  months  have  completed  the  year. 


Scene  IV.  —  Three  months  later.  Mrs.  Loring  is  seen  sitting  in  a  low  rocking- 
chair^  hushing  her  baby  to  sleeps  singing  to  the  tune  of**  GreenvilW^  or  **  ITush^  my 
Babe^  He  still  and  slumber^*  6ir. 

Hush,  my  darling,  safe  and  happy  Thou  art  yet  so  frail  and  helpless, 
Lie  within  thy  mother's  arm,  I  can  keep  thee  by  my  side. 

While  her  heart  is  fondly  praying.  But  my  first-born,  brave  and  eager, 
"  Keep  my  absent  boy  from  harm."  Roves  upon  the  treacherous  tide. 

Enter  Annie,  Grace,  and  YvotiK.  Annie  sings  eagerly  to  the  tune  of  "  Mabel 
Walttes^  The  children  twine  arms  and  dance  joyfully  about  the  room,  keeping  time 
to  her  singing. 

Annie.  Mother  dear!  He  b  well, 

Do  look  here  I  And  can  tell 

I  have  got  a  letter  I  T^les  of  foreign  wonder ; 

O'er  the  sea  And  of  storms  that  nearly  dashed 

It  came  to  me.  The  noble  ship  asunder. 

News  could  not  be  better ! 

( 711^  mother,  risings  lays  her  babe  gently  into  its  cradle,  while  the  three  girls  sing  to  the 

same  tune.) 
Then  he  sends  He  has  seen 

Love  to  friends.  The  English  Queen, 

Specially  to  Cora ;  And  sailed  on  old  Thames  water ; 

And  will  bring  And  in  France 

Some  pretty  thing  He  had  a  dance 

To  Annie,  Grace,  and  Flora.  With  the  Consul's  daughter. 

{T%e  mother  sits  down  to  read  the  letter,  ths  children  gather  round  her,  and  the 

eurkUn  falls,) 


Scene  V.  —  Six  months  later  than  first  date.  Tony  cUone,  pacing  up  and  down,  as 
if  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  on  guard  duty.  There  must  be  only  light  enough  to  reveal 
his  figure  dimly.    He  sings  to  tht  tune  of  "  Home^  Sweet  Home.*^ 

In  the  stillness  of  night,  when  my  laates  are  asleep, 
When  the  brave  ship  is  ploughing  her  way  through  the  deep. 
My  thoughts  fondly  turn  to  the  dear  ones  at  home^ 
Whose  constant  love  follow^  wherever  I  roam. 
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{Chorus  ofsailori  vmes  at  a  distance.) 

**  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home," 

Blow  on,  &voring  breezes,  and  bear  us  all  home. 

(Tony  alone  continues^ 

Through  the  bright  hours  of  day  we  may  frolic  and  jest» 
With  our  pipes  and  our  games,  when  from  duty  we  rest ; 
You  can't  match  a  middy  for  mischief  and  fun, 
But  his  thoughts  travel  home,  when  on  guard  or  alone. 

{Chorus  of  sailors  as  before,) 

**  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home,** 

Blow  on,  favoring  breezes,  and  bear  us  all  home.  [Curtain  falls. 


Scene  VI.  —  A  year  after  At  first  dale,  Mrs.  Loring's  parlor,  Mrs.  Lorxng 
seated  sewings  Alfred  and  Grace  playing  checkers^  Flora  dressing  her  doll. 
Enter  Annie  asid  ZoXKJoyfidly^  with  an  open  letter ^  singing  to  the  tune  of**  IVhen 
Johnny  comes  marching  Horned    All  the  children  join  in  the  hurrahs,) 

Our  Tony  is  coming  home  again  1 

Hurrah  1    Hurrah  1 
Our  Tony  is  coming  home  again  1 

Hurrah  1    Hurrah  1 
bis  ship  came  into  port  last  night. 
And  he  '11  be  here  by  morning  light : 
O,  the  happy  day  when  Middy  comes  sailing  home ! 
O,  happy  day  when  Middy  comes  marching  home  I " 

'    ( The  mother  sings,) 

Thank  God,  his  dangers  all  are  o'er  1 
All.  Hurrah  1    Hurrah  I 

And  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  I 
All.  Hurrah  1    Hurrah  1 

A  happy  mother  then  I  'U  be 
My  children  all  at  home  to  see ; 
For  they  11  all  be  here  when  Tony  comes  marching  home, 
For  they  '11  all  be  here  when  Tony  comes  marching  home^ 

(Alfred  alone  sings,) 

Some  fireworks  I  '11  go  quickly  buy. 

Hurrah  1    Hurrah ! 
And  crackers  that  will  pop  and  fly. 

Hurrah !    Hurrah  1 
We  11  have  a  jolly,  thundering  noise 
To  welcome  home  the  "  Santee  "  bo3r8 ; 
For  we  'II  all  have  fun  when  Middy  comes  sailing  home. 
For  we  '11  all  have  fun  when  Middy  comes  sailing  home. 

(Grace  and  Flora  sing,) 

We  ought  to  wear  our  best  white  suits, 
All.  Hurrah !    Hurrah  I 

Our  sashes  gay  and  new  bronze  boots. 
All.  Hurrah  1    Hurrah  1 
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And  all  be  in  oar  best  anay 

To  celebrate  the  joyfiil  day 
When  our  darling  Mid  comes  merrily  marching  home^ 
When  our  darling  Mid  comes  merrily  marching  home. 

(Annib  nngs,) 

A  party  we  will  have,  and  dance, 
All.  Hurrah!    Hurrah  I 

To  welcome  Tony  home  from  France^ 
All.  Hurrah  I    Hurrah  1 

Our  friends  at  once  we  will  invite 
To  come  to  us  to-morrow  night. 
And  we  '11  all  be  gay  when  Middy  comes  marching  home, 
And  we  '11  all  be  gay  when  Middy  comes  marching  home. 

(Cora  sings.) 

Soon  we  shall  see  his  sunny  face, 
Au.  Hurrah  I    Hurrah ! 

That  used  to  brighten  every  place. 
All.  Hurrah  I    Hurrah  I 

With  pride  and  joy  our  hearts  will  swell 
When  his  adventures  he  shall  tell. 
O,  the  happy  day  when  Tony  comes  marching  home !  \AU  repeat, 

O,  the  happy  day  when  Tony  comes  marching  home. 

(Enter  Bridget,  wild  with  delight,  singing  to  the  same  tune^ 

Och  1  blissid  saints  above  this  day ! 

Hurrah  I    Hurrah  I 
Here  comes  our  swate  b'y  from  the  say. 

Hurrah  I    Hurrah  1 
Run  out,  ran  out,  ye  children  dear, 
The  darlint  he  is  almost  here  I 
O  bedad,  I  'm  glad  to  see  the  lad  come  home ! 
O  bedad,  I  'm  glad  to  see  him  come  marching  home  I 

( Throws  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobs  aloud.) 

Enter  Tony  in  uniform.  AU  rush  to  embrace  and  welcome  him.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments  ali  is  confusion  and  joy  ;  then,  forming  in  line,  hand  in  hand,  all  sing,  facing 
the  audience. 

Now  Tony  comes  marching  home  again, 

Hurrah  I    Hurrah  1 
We  quite  forget  our  former  pain, 

Hurrah !    Hurrah ! 

We  thank  you  for  the  smiles  and  tears 

With  which  you  've  watched  our  hopes  and  fears. 

And  we  '11  say  good  by,  for  Tony  's  come  marching  home 

To  all  good  by,  for  Tony  's  come  marching  home. 

\Curtainfalls. 

Note.    No  costumes  are  required  in  this  play  except  the  midshipman's  uniform, 
which  is  a  dark  blue  jacket,  cap,  and  trousers,  with  navy  brass  buttons. 

Z.  D,  Nichols. 
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No.  IS- 
I  am  compoMd  of  7  ktten. 
Did  ;ou  ever  hurt!  my  5,  3,  7, 6  f 
Hj  viholt  is  <^en  my  t,  3,  4. 
My  I,  3, 4,  3,  7  we  could  not  live  without. 
Mj  4,  5.  3.  '  «""=«  in  spring. 


Mj  5>  6,  3,  7  we  aic  enabled  to  do  b; 
DOiv  of  my  6,  3,  7. 

My  I,  3,  7  caiuca  nnivenal  desolation. 
My  4.  7>  ^>  '  i*  *  K°°d  ■better  ftom  the 


ILLUSTRATED   REflUS. 


ery  much  talked  almot 
-Nai6. 


PUZZLE.— Na  17. 
I  am  round,  square,  a  hard  case,  because  I  Take  away  my  second,  transpose  my  t( 

ainiosi  always  tight.  maining  Idlers,  and   yoti  leave  m 

Take  away  my  Qrst,  you  do  not  change  me.  I         but  a  particle,  T. 

ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.  — No.  18. 


Id,    FnaUntin  Ifm/t:  ' 


ANSWERS. 

II.    ManT  «n  balincinE  be 


liaN.    ThmuuD. 


Ii  we  (in  tlu>  monlti  Is 
Uk  ihizd  for  which  ■  prin  of  tweoLy  dollv*  has 
bccfi  paid.  TluHe  Csf  whkh  wt  hive  made  a 
■Kood  oder  an  be^DUf  to  ome  in.  The 
aSa  a  iBjde  to  thoic  who  take  "Oui  Youni 
FoU»"  rvguLarlr,  whelher  bj  Bubftcriptien  or 
smlUr  poichaie.  The  priu  aie  Ihiit;,  Iwent;, 
n4  ttltta  dstlan  lor  the  three 


banillM 

ng  and  blowing  Iheir 

loudei 

t.  on  the 

«l™  Kiu.    Then  came  anolb 

*tdnwn 

br"«^ 

camel.,  upon  which 

lion,  "a 

l«P,liv< 

slretu.' 

Mdonlheblg.how-bOl 

link  can 

age  drawn  b^  .w.l« 

iile  po 

nin,  and 

ootainiDg  "Queen  Mab."  the 

illle  Ii 

•year-old 

Ixll,  wbo  danced  al  nighl  acroM 

the  ha 

hcnou 

the  mn,  and  flew  Ibro 

,.ihhoop.ofpa 

pw.ud 

ninpednverB«&,-hi 

Wl^«i 

beneath  her.    Then  c 

ame  the  big  ele 

plu.1,  w 

Ih  hit  tlow  and  lie»y 

and  then 

Unnd 

he  babr  eleph.nl :  an 

dtero, 

lied  with  wild  animal) 

that  Ic 

nked  nnw 

>>lI)Kn 

Ihmugh  the  cr^lioE^ 

"urfnl 

t  loul    A»d  th,n  the 

iraop 

r«|»lled 

Dp  In  1  linol  iraund  (bt  >ob*i  creilurc'i  neck,  aat 
the  Fal  Womu,  the  Living  Skeleton,  the  Ruuiu 
CiwI,  the  Talluna  Fig,  and  all  the  reil  at  the  won- 
derful "aide  ahowi,"  each  in  ill  nwn  car.  Who 
could  be  expected  to  go  back  to  kIiooI  and  give 
aoy  sane  kind  of  answer  to  ptuilbg  queslioni  in 
ariUiuietic  and  geography,  after  such  a  daa^ling 
tithi   as  this?     And  was  n't  it  hard  that  the 


teacher  made  yo 


andupwi 


iir  back  u 


ind  study  yi 

bccauie  in  answer  to  the  request,  —  "  Dciciibe  the 
Kocky  Mountuns,"  you  said,  "The  Rocky  Mnnn- 
laius  rises  in  Lake  Itasca,  takes  a  southerly  course 
through  the  United  States,  and  flows  Into  ihe  CuK 
of  Mex^"  and  nude  ten  other  similar  mistakes? 


to  the  field  where  the  te 

ts  were  raised 

Yes. 

wa,  the  large  circus-. 

Mil.  and  the 

mailer 

of  the  .Ide-shows.  wii 

1.  the  wonderful  pie- 

painted  on  their  canva 

wallL  and  ih 

ti,  who  stood  on  barrets,  and  shouted 

"Cal 

dHethetalkiogplgl" 

"Only  fiReet 

the  LivioE  Skeleton  t 

Scat   B 

t  your 

only  laughed  at  the 

ponmits  of  the  Liv- 

Skeleton  and  the  Fat  Womii,,  and 

efused 

ke  you  or  to  allow  you 

to  be  taken 

nan,  indeed! 

Why. 

■in  be  one  yourKir  ch 

d,  if  yen  con. 

as  fail  a.  you  have  lb. 

the  lau  year 

'said 

augh.    Buly 

e  insult  the  next  mora 

gb  the  canvas  door,  a, 

d  .a.  fairly 

n  tlie 

at  last. 

Ibedrcus!    Sit  rather 

n  (airy-land. 

Forio 

and  belong  those  nob 

E  knight,  wh 

.dutiful  spotted  hor.es, 

ndof 

mu.ic  eo  round  snd 

ouDd  the  ring.    To 

and  belong  the  fairy 

pony;  the  little  twin 

i.Iern  who  da 

ce  on 

lod  organ,  walked,  troi.ed.  and  galloped 

ricks.    Then  there  wa.lhe  funny  clown, 
ined  mule  thai  shook  off  everybody  who 
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tried  to  ride  hinii  and  that  woold  n*t  go  mleM  the 
downaaid  "oata"  to  him, —and  the  daring  gym- 
nastii  who  turned  aomenets  froin  the  top  of  a  pole, 
walked  the  tight  rope,  and  who  could  "turn  ten 
aomenets  backward,  and  itand  on  their  heads  all 
day  long," — and  the  bofBUo  who  jumped  bars  with 
the  down  on  his  iKKk,  —  and  the  bears  that  danced 
and  played  soldier, ->  and  the  pony  that  ate  pie, 
and  drank  water  out  of  a  diah  like  a  gentleman, 
and  looked  so  coroicaL  Then  there  were  tigers, 
lions,  elephants,  panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  mon* 
keys,  apes,  baboons,  &c. 

Then  the  music  plays  soft  and  low,  and  you  hear 
a  sudden  roar,  and  the  front  of  a  great  cage  flies 
bade,  and  there  is  the  hero  of  the  day  1  —  Don 
somebody  or  other,  who  knocks  the  lion's  amd 
panther's  heads  together,  and  spanka  the  leopard 
as  if  it  were  a  naughty  child  i  And  the  music 
plays  still  lower,  and  a  hush  settles  over  the  place. 
Look  I  See  t  His  head  is  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
between  those  dreadful  teeth!  If  they  should 
anap  i  But  they  don't,  and  the  next  moment  he 
is  on  his  feet  again,  boxes  the  ears  of  the  beasts 
all  round,  firea  off  two  pistols,  bows  low,  and  is 
gone  I 

Then  there  is  thundering  applauae,  the  band 

strikes  up  *'  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  drcos  is  over  I 

You  go  again  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  ten  times 

mote  like  &iry«land  than  ever  I    You  would  like 

to  go  every  day  for  a  year  to  come.    But,  alas  I 

you  get  up  the  next  morning,  and  the  tents  are 

gone,  the  field  is  bare,  and  all  that  is  left  of  the 

circus  is  the  tracked*up  ground,  peamut  shucks, 

and  tobacco-juice.    Don  somebody  or  other  and 

his  lion  are  fu  away,  and  "  going  to  the  drcus  ** 

IS  only  a  thing  to  dream  about  for  another  year. 

HattU  Adamt^  age  14. 
STONY  Creek.  Conn. 

"A  Mother '*  sends  some  opinions  and  hints 
about  our  **  compositions,"  which  may  interest 
our  readers  as  they  do  us. 

Dear  Editors  :  — 

A  good  friend  sent  little  Mary  "Our  Young 
Folks  "  for  a  Christmas  present  And  we  want  to 
tdl  you  that  we  are  very  muck  pUased  with  it 
I  write  to  tell  you  how  glad  one  mother  was  to 
find  that  you  know  that  little  girls  can  write  com- 
positions, and  give  them  a  place  in  your  "  Letter 
Box."  There  is  nothing  little  girls  and  boys  can 
do  so  easily  and  so  well  We  have  helped  a  great 
many  in  their  first  efforts,  and  our  condusion 
k>ng  ago  was,  that  children  will  like  composition 
writing,  and  succeed  better  in  that  branch  than 
almost  any  other.  It  is  easier  for  them  than  either 
irithmetic  or  grammar.  "  Why,  then,  is  it  not 
allowed  to  be  the  pleasantest  task  in  school?'* 
Because  not  five  teachers  in  one  hundred  under- 
stand the  first  thing  about  it  themselves,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  confess,  in  the  presence  of  these 


yoong  beginners,  that  they  "  mver  could  hoar  to 

write  compoaitioBS,  and  know  it  is  hard  for  the 

little  ones.'*    It  is  not  true  that  it  is  difficult  for 

children  to  express   themselves  in  writing.     It 

comes  as  natural  as  talking, — and  that  is  the 

reason,  perhaps,  that  the  girls  write  latber  better 

than  boys.     They  always  wilL     But  they  most 

write  of  something  that  they  know  about ;  or  of 

something  they  have  seen,  touched,  or  handled. 

Little  girls,  write  as  you  talk,  and  your  coropo- 

utions  will  be  beautiful  to  every  one,  because  they 

will  be  new,  fresh,  and  natural.    And  be  glad  that 

your  compositions  can  go  to  the  Letter  Box  of 

"Our  Young  Folks.'*     We  think  it  u  just  the 

nicest  {Jan  we  ever  knew,  and  that,  perhaps,  it 

may  begin  a  refinmation  in  the  way  of  teaching 

how  to  write  compositions. 

A  Mothks. 

We  are  not  quite  ready  to  agree  with  our  firiend 
in  saying  that  girls  always  write  better  than  boys, 
—  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  bright  boy- 
subscribers  will  prove  the  contrary  by  carrying  off 
more  than  one  of  the  prizes. 

Wb  thank  oar  firiends  for  the  descriptions  of 
games  so  many  of  them  have  sent  Here  are  one 
or  two  for  the  younger  diildren :  — 

'*The  Poor  Woman's  Dinner  "  is  a  simple  little 
game  in  which  any  child  who  has  learned  the  al- 
phabet can  join. 

Some  one  begins  by  saying,  "  I  wish  to  make  np 
a  dinner  for  a  poor  woman  who  has  seen  better 
days,  and  is  somewhat  dainty.  Her  greatest  dis- 
like is  for/mr.  What  will  you  send  her,  Ella  ?  ** 
Ella  answers,  "Turnips.**  *'  No,  she  is  not  fond 
of  them.  What  will  you  give  her,  Hairy?" 
**Cold  chicken.**  "Yes,  she  will  thank  you  for 
it  too.  You,  Jenny?*'  "Poutoes."  **  No,  they 
win  make  her  sick.**  And  so  on,  until  everybody 
has  guessed  that  her  only  disgust  is  for  whatever 

has  ••/'*"  in  it 

"The  Black  Art  *'  is  also  something  with  which 
little  folks  and  great  ones  may  amuse  themselves 
together.  Two  are  in  the  secret,  one  of  whom 
goes  out  of  the  room.  Those  who  remain  agree 
upon  some  artide  in  the  room,  which  is  to  be 
guessed  by  the  person  outside.  Of  course,  only 
a  person  who  understands  how  can  ask  the  ques- 
tions. 

Suppose  a  flower-vase  is  agreed  upon.  The 
guesser  comes  in,  and  is  asked  such  questions  as 
these:  "Was  it  the  window?*'  "No.*'  "A 
chair?'*  "No."  "The  carpet?"  "No."  "The 
table-doth?"  "Na"  " The  coal-hod  ? "  "Na" 
"The  flower-vase?"  "Yes."  This  is  tried  again 
and  again,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  those  who 
are  not  bright  enough  to  observe  that  the  right 
article  is  always  mentioned  by  tlie  questioner  im- 
mediately after  naming  something  Uaeh.  Hence 
the  title  of  the  game. 
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Chablbs  DiCKBua,  his  new  uorel,  which  promises  to  be  the  important  literary  event  of  the 
year,  will  be  first  pablished  in  America  in  the  pases  of  Evert  Satitsdat.  simnltaneoosly  with 
the  anpearance  of  the  Story  in  monthly  parts  in  London,  and  acoompaaiea  with  all  the  Obioi- 
ITAL  Ii^LDSTBATiOKS.    This  scHal  wOl  begin  in  March. 
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of  EvBBY  Satubdat  are  not  onlv  sure  to  have  snperior  iUnstrations,  but  they  are  enabled  to 
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of  European  readers. 

EvBBT  Satubdat  will,  as  hitherto,  famish  the  American  reader  promptly  with  the  most 
entertaining  and  noteworthy  articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  — 
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From  veiy  nmnereus  flattering  notioes  of  Evbbt  Satubdat,  the  following  are  given  at  ex- 
pressing the  hearty  favor  with  which  Evbbt  Satubdat  is  generally  received  in  its  new  form 
and  wiui  the  new  feature  of  Illustrations  :— 

fWM  the  ffiockmoM  CHd  Refteetor,  Bettan, 
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befiTen  wlUi  Mnwas.  At  first  we  oomidered  the  ehaane  a  hasardoos  experiment,  but  It  prores  to  be  aeom- 
plete  niooeai.  It  still  preserTOs  its  fenner  leading  and  popular  lieatare  of  giving  at  the  earliest  posrible  dates, 
and  ahead  of  aqj  ether  reprint,  the  venr  best  of  Engllsb  and  Continental  Htentore,  in  ezodlent  varietj,  with 
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We  extend  to  the  new  Braar  Batvbsat  a  hearty  ipelooiae ;  it  Is  valoable  in  Its  reading  matter,  admirable  In 
Its  lUttitratlons,  and  in  ewarr  wsy  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  pablic.  It  now  enters  apon  a 
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#Vo»  tks  Jfem  Tork  Trihtint, 
''Braar  BAtoaDAT  promises,  in  Its  new  shape,  to  be  a  greater  success  than  erer." 

Frttm  tk€  OmcmiMtt  ChrenieU. 
*fThat  praise  is  ahnost  onqnallfted  which  asserts   that  Bnav  Satdrdat  Improres  with  each  saooseding 
annber.    This,  our  fliTorite  weekly  Journal  of  oholoe  reading,  has  established  itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  meet 
SBCoessfyil  of  all  inastrated  weeklies.    We  cordially  welcome  this  handsome  JouniaL  and  point  to  it  with  pride, 
as  an  evldeaee  of  the  adraaosd  inteUeetual  cultlvatioa  whieh  demanded  Its  prodactSoo." 

From  the  CUvetand  Herald. 
**  Taken  altogether,  the  new  Bvaav  BAtuaoAT  Is  a  publication  that  owns  no  superior  of  its  class,  and  will 
be  weloomed  In  thousands  of  homes  as  a  farorite  Journal  of  (^oice  reading  and  oholoe  lUustrations." 

P^rom  fJU  Bottom  Conrur. 
^'Bnar  SATraoAT  has  made  sad^  a  deolded  advance  In  Its  new  style  of  puMicatloo,  that  It  carries  with  tt  a 
reoommeodatioo  which  admits  of  no  dispute.    Its  selecUons  pre  made  with  the  best  taste  aod  regard  for  the 
popular  feeling,  and  the  wonderfully  beautUtd  illustrations  leave  its  rivals  Csr  behind." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


s 


NEXT  THINGS. 

OSAMOND'S  ship-coil  party  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  resolved  itself  into  Rosamond's  party, 
although  Barbara  had  had  the  first  thought  of 
it ;  for  Rosamond  quietly  took  the  management 

Lllfl       fir — ■"'V     of  all  that  was  to  be  delicately  and  gracefully 
f  1  I       ^L  ^    arranged,  and  to  have  the  true  tone  of  high 

propriety. 

Barbara  made  the  little  white  rolls;  Rosa- 
mond and  Ruth  beat  up  the  cake  ;  mother 
attended  to  the  boiling  of  the  tongues,  and, 
when  it  was  time,  to  the  making  of  the  delicious 
coffee  ;  all  together  we  gave  all  sorts  of  pleas- 
ant touches  to  the  brown  room,  and  set  the 
tound  table  (the  old  cover  could  be  ''shied" 
out  of  sight  now,  as  Stephen  said,  and  replaced 
with  the  white  glistening  damask  for  the  tea) 
in  the  corner  between  the  southwest  windows 
that  opened  up6n  the  broad  piazza. 

The  table  was  bright  with  .pretty  silver  — 

not  too   much  —  and  best  glass  and  delicate 

porcelain  with  a  tiny  thread  of  gold ;  and  the 

rolls  and  the  thin  strips  of  tongue  cut  lengthwise,  so  rich  and  tender  that  a 

fork  could  manage  them,  and  the  large  raspberries,  black  and  red  and  white, 

were  upon  plates  and  dishes  of  real  Indian,  white  and  golden  brown. 

The  wide  sashes  were  thrown  up,  and  there  were  light  chairs  outside ; 
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Mrs.  Holabird  would  give  them  tea  and  coffee,  and  Ruth  and  Barbara  would 
sit  in  the  window-seats  and  do  the  waiting,  back  and  forth,  and  Dakie 
Thayne  and  Harry  Goldthwaite  would  help. 

Katty  held  her  office  as  a  sinecure  that  day  ;  looked  on  admiringly,  forgot 
half  her  regular  work,  felt  as  if  she  had  somehow  done  wonders  without 
realizing  the  process,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  "  no  throuble  at  ahl  to  have 
company." 

But  before  the  tea  was  the  new  game. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke  for  us  Holabirds.  Originating  was  usually  done 
higher  up;  as  the  Papal  Council  gives  forth  new  spiritual  inventions  for 
the  joyful  acceptance  of  believers,  who  may  by  no  means  invent  in  their  turn 
and  offer  to  the  Council.  One  could  hardly  tell  how  it  would  fall  out,  — 
whether  the  Haddens  and  the  Marchbankses  would  take  to  it,  or  whether 
it  would  drop  right  there. 

"  They  may  *  take  it  off  your  hands,  my  dear,' "  suggested  the  remorseless 
Barbara.  Somebody  had  offered  to  do  that  once  for  Mrs.  Holabird,  when 
her  husband  had  had  an  interest  in  a  ship  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  some  furs 
had  come  home,  richer  than  we  had  quite  expected. 

Rose  was  loftily  silent ;  she  would  not  have  said  that  to  her  very  self ; 
but  she  had  her  little  quiet  instincts  of  holding  on,  —  through  Harry  Gold- 
thwaite, chiefly ;  it  was  his  novelty. 

Does  this  seem  very  bare  worldly  scheming  among  young  girls  who 
should  simply  have  been  having  a  good  time  ?  We  should  not  tell  you  if 
we  did  not  know ;  it  begins  right  there  among  them,  in  just  such  things  as 
these ;  and  our  day  and  our  life  are  full  of  it 

The  Marchbanks  set  had  a  way  of  taking  things  off  people's  hands,  as 
soon  as  they  were  proved  worth  while.  People  like  the  Holabirds  could 
not  be  taking  this  pains  every  day ;  making  their  cakes  and  their  coffee,  and 
setting  their  tea-table  in  their  parlor ;  putting  aside  all  that  was  shabby  or 
inadequate,  for  a  few  special  hours,  and  turning  all  the  family  resources 
upon  a  point,  to  serve  an  occasion.  But  if  anything  new  or  bright  were  so 
produced  that  could  be  transplanted,  it  was  so  easy  to  receive  it  among  the 
established  and  every-day  elegances  of  a  freer  living,  give  it  a  wider  intro- 
duction, and  so  adopt  and  repeat  and  centralize  it  that  the  originators  should 
fairly  forget  they  had  ever  begun  it.  And  why  would  not  this  be  honor 
enough  ?  Invention  must  always  pass  over  to  the  capital  that  can  han- 
dle it 

The  new  game  charmed  them  all.  The  girls  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the 
young  men  always  gathered  up  the  rings  and  brought  them  to  each  in  turn. 
It  was  very  pretty  to  receive  both  hands  full  of  the  gayly  wreathed  and 
knotted  hoops,  to  hold  them  slidden  along  one  arm  like  garlands,  to  pass 
them  lightly  from  hand  to  hand  again,  and  to  toss  them  one  by  one  through 
the  air  with  a  motion  of  more  or  less  inevitable  grace ;  and  the  excitement 
of  hope  or  of  success  grew  with  each  succeeding  trial. 

They  could  not  help  liking  it,  even  the  most  fastidious  ;  they  might  ven- 
ture upon  liking  it,  for  it  was  a  game  with  an  origin  and  references.    It  was 
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an  officers'  game,  on  board  great  naval  ships ;  it  had  proper  and  sufficient 
antecedents.     It  would  do. 

By  the  time  they  stopped  playing  in  the  twilight,  and  went  up  the  wide 
end  steps  upon  the  deep,  open  platform,  where  coffee  and  biscuits  began  to 
be  fragrant,  Rosamond  knew  that  her  party  was  as  nice  as  if  it  had  been 
anybody's  else  whoever ;  that  they  were  all  having  as  genuinely  good  a  time 
as  if  they  had  not  come  "  westover  "  to  get  it 

And  everybody  does  like  a  delicious  tea,  such  as  is  far  more  sure  and 
very  different  from  hands  like  Mrs.  Ho]abird*s  and  her  daughters,  than  from 
those  of  a  city  confectioner  and  the  most  professed  of  private  cooks. 

It  all  went  off  and  ended  in  a  glory,  —  the  glory  of  the  sun  pouring  great 
backward  floods  of  light  and  color  all  up  to  the  summer  zenith,  and  of  the 
softly  falling  and  changing  shade,  and  the  slow  forth-coming  of  the  stars ; 
and  Ruth  gave  them  music,  and  by  and  by  they  had  a  litde  German,  out 
there  on  the  long,  wide  esplanade.  It  was  the  one  magnificence  of  their 
house,  —  this  high,  spacious  terrace ;  Rosamond  was  thankful  every  day 
that  Grandfather  Holabird  had  to  build  the  wood-house  under  it. 

After  this,  Westover  began  to  grow  to  be  more  of  a  centre  than  our  home, 
cheery  and  full  of  girl-life  as  it  was,  had  ever  been  able  to  become  before. 

They  might  have  transplanted  the  game,  —  they  did  take  slips  from  it,  — 
and  we  might  not  always  have  had  tickets  to  our  own  play ;  but  they  could 
not  transplant  Harry  Goldthwajte  and  Dakie  Thayne.  They  would  come 
over,  nearly  every  day,  at  morning  or  evening,  and  practise  "  coil,"  or  make 
some  other  plan  or  errand ;  and  so  there  came  to  be  always  something  going 
on  at  the  Holabirds',  and  if  the  other  girls  wanted  it,  they  had  to  come  where 
it  was. 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  came  often ;  Rosamond  grew  very  intimate  with  her. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks  did  say,  one  day,  that  she  thought  '^  the  Hola- 
birds were  slightly  mistaking  their  position  "  ;  but  the  remark  did  not  come 
round,  westover,  till  long  afterward,  and  meanwhile  the  position  remained 
the  same. 

It  was  right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  that  Ruth  astonished  the  £amily  again, 
one  evening. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  suddenly,  just  as  if  she  were  not  suggesting  some- 
thing utterly  incongruous  and  disastrous,  '<  that  we  could  ask  Lucilla  Waters 
up  here  for  a  little  visit." 

The  girls  had  a  way,  in  Z.,  of  spending  two  or  three  days  together  at  each 
other's  houses,  neighbors  though  they  were,  within  easy  reach,  and  seeing 
each  other  almost  constantly.  Leslie  Goldthivaite  came  up  to  the  Haddens', 
or  they  went  down  to  the  Goldthwaites'.  The  Haddens  would  stay  over 
night  at  the  Marchbanks',  and  on  through  the  next  day,  and  over  night 
again.  There  were,  indeed,  three  recognized  degrees  of  intimacy:  that 
which  took  tea,  —  that  which  came  in  of  a  morning  and  stayed  to  lunch,  — 
and  that  which  was  kept  over  night  without  plan  or  ceremony.  It  had 
never  been  very  easy  for  us  Holabirds  to  do  such  things  without  plan ;  of  all 
things,  nearly,  in  the  world,  it  seemed  to  us  sometimes  beautiful  and  desira- 
ble to  be  able  to  live  just  so  as  that  we  might 
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"  I  wish,"  said  Ruth,  "  that  we  could  have  Lucilla  Waters  here." 

"  My  gracious  ! "  cried  Rosamond,  startled  into  a  soft  explosion.  '*  What 
for  ? " 

"  Why,  I  think  she  'd  like  it,"  answered  Ruth. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Arctura  Fish  might  *  like  it  *  too,"  responded  Rose,  in 
a  deadly  quiet  way  now,  that  was  the  extreme  of  sarcasm. 

Ruth  looked  puzzled ;  as  if  she  really  considered  what  Rosamond  sug- 
gested, not  having  thought  of  it  before,  and  not  quite  knowing  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  thought  since  she  had  got  it. 

Dakie  Thayne  was  there ;  he  sat  holding  some  gold-colored  wool  for  Mrs. 
Holabird  to  wind ;  she  was  giving  herself  the  luxury  of  some  pretty  knit- 
ting, —  making  a  bright  little  so£a  alfghan.  Ruth  had  forgotten  him  at  the 
instant,  speaking  out  of  a  quiet  pause  and  her  own  intent  thought 

She  made  up  her  mind  presently,  —  partly  at  least,  —  and  spoke  again. 
"  I  don*t  believe,"  she  said,  "  that  it  would  be  the  next  thing  for  Arctura 
Fish." 

Dakie  Thayne's  eyebrows  went  up,  just  that  half  perceptible  line  or  two. 
"  Do  you  think  people  ought  always  to  have  the  next  thing  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  somebody's  fault  if  they  don't,"  replied  Ruth. 

'Mt  is  a  long  waiting  sometimes  to  get  the  next  thing,"  said  Dakie 
Thayne.    "  Army  men  find  that  out.    They  grow  gray  getting  it." 

**  That 's  where  only  one  can  have  it  at  a  time,"  said  Ruth.  "  These  things 
are  different." 

"  *  Next  things '  interfere  occasionally,"  said  Barbara.  "  Next  things  up, 
and  next  things  down." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Rose,  serenely  unconscious  and  impersonal  '*  I 
suppose  people  would  n't  naturally  —  it  can't  be  meant  they  should  —  walk 
right  away  from  their  own  opportunities." 

Ruth  laughed,  —  not  aloud,  only  a  little  single  breath,  over  her  work. 

Dakie  Thayne  leaned  back. 

"  What,  —  if  you  please,  —  Miss  Ruth  }  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  opportunities  down^'*  Ruth  answered. 

It  was  several  days  after  this  that  the  young  party  drifted  together  again, 
on  the  Westover  lawn.  A  plan  was  discussed.  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  had 
walked  over  with  Olivia  and  Adelaide  Marchbanks,  and  it  was  she  who 
suggested  it. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  regular  practisings,"  said  she,  "  and  then  a  meet- 
ing, for  this  and  the  archery  you  wanted  to  get  up,  and  games  for  a  prize  ? 
They  would  do  nicely  together." 

Olivia  Marchbanks  drew  up  a  little.  She  had  not  meant  to  launch  the 
project  here.    Everything  need  not  begin  at  Westover  all  at  once. 

But  Dakie  Thayne  broke  in. 

"  Did  you  think  of  that  ?  "  said  he.    "  It 's  a  capital  idea." 

'^  Ideas  are  rather  apt  to  be  that,"  saicl  Adelaide  Marchbanks.  ''  It  is  the 
carrying  out,  you  see." 

<Us  n't  it  pretty  nearly  carried  out  already  ?  It  is  only  to  organize  what 
we  are  doing  as  it  is." 
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^'  But  the  minute  you  do  organize  !  You  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is  in 
a  place  like  this.  A  dozen  of  us  are  not  enough,  and  as  soon  as  you  go 
beyond,  there  gets  to  be  too  much  of  it  One  doesn't  know  where  to 
stop." 

^  Or  to  skip  ?  "  asked  Harry  Goldthwaite,  in  such  a  purely  bright,  good- 
natured  way  that  no  one  could  take  it  amiss. 

^  Well,  yes,  to  skip,"  said  Adelaide.  ''  Of  course  that 's  it  You  don't 
go  straight  on,  you  know,  house  by  house,  when  you  ask  people,  —  down 
the  hill  and  into  the  town." 

""  We  talked  it  over,"  said  Olivia.  '^  And  we  got  as  far  as  the  Hobarts." 
There  Olivia  stopped.    That  was  where  they  had  stopped  before. 

^  O  yes,  the  Hobarts  ;  they  would  be  sure  to  like  it,"  said  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite,  quick  and  pleased. 

^  Her  ups  and  downs  are  just  like  yours,"  said  Dakie  Thayne  to  Ruth 
Holabird 

It  made  Ruth  very  glad  to  be  told  she  was  at  all  like  Leslie ;  it  gave  her 
an  especially  quick  pulse  of  pleasure  to  have  Dakie  Thayne  say  so.  She 
knew  he  thought  there  was  hardly  any  one  like  Leslie  Goldthwaite. 

^  O,  they  wonH  exactly  do,  you  know ! "  said  Adelaide  Marchbanks,  with 
an  air  of  high  free-masonry. 

"  Won't  do  what  ?  "  asked  Cadet  Thayne,  obtusely. 

''  Suit,"  replied  Olivia,  concisely,  looking  straight  forward  without  any  air 
atalL 

''  Really,  we  have  tried  it  since  they  came,"  said  Adelaide  ;  *'  though  what 
people  come  for  is  the  question,  I  think,  when  there  is  n't  anything  particular 
to  bring  them  except  the  neighborhood,  and  then  it  has  to  be  Christian 
charity  in  the  neighborhood  that  did  n't  ask  them  to  pick  them  up.  Mam- 
ma called,  after  a  while ;  and  Mrs.  Hobart  said  she  hoped  she  would  come 
often,  and  let  the  girls  run  in  and  be  sociable !  And  Grace  Hobart  says 
'  she  has  n't  got  tired  of  croquet,  —  she  likes  it  real  well ! '  They  're  that 
sort  of  people,  Mr.  Thayne." 

"  Oh  !  that 's  very  bad,"  said  Dakie  Thayne,  with  grave  conclusiveness, 

^  The  Haddens  had  them  one  night,  when  we  were  going  to  play  com- 
merce. When  we  asked  them  up  to  the  table,  they  held  right  back,  awfully 
stiff,  and  cotdd  n't  find  anything  else  to  Say  than,  —  out  quite  loud,  across 
everything,  —  *  O  no  !  they  could  n't  play  commerce ;  they  never  did ;  father 
thought  it  was  just  like  any  gambling  game  ! '  " 

"  Plucky,  anyhow,"  said  Harry  Goldthwaite. 

"  I  don't  think  they  meant  to  be  rude,"  said  Elinor  Hadden.  "  I  think 
they  really  felt  badly  ;  and  that  was  why  it  blurted  right  out  sft).  They  did 
n't  know  what  to  say." 

'*  Evidently,"  said  Olivia.  ^  And  one  does  n't  want  to  be  astonished  in 
that  way  very  often." 

*'I  shouldn't  mind  having  them,"  said  Elinor,  good-naturedly.  ''They 
are  kind-hearted  people,  and  they  would  feel  hurt  to  be  left  out." 

**That  is  just  what  stopped  us,"  said  Adelaide.    ''That  is  just  what  the 
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neighborhood  is  getting  to  be,  —  full  of  people  that  you  don't  know  what  to 
do  with." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  tued  to  go  out  of  our  own  set,"  said  Olivia. 

"O  dear  !  0  dearl" 

It  broke  from  Ruth  involuntarily.  Then  she  colored  up,  as  they  all 
turned  round  upon  her  ;  but  she  was  excited,  and  Ruth's  excitements  made 
her  forget  that  she  was  Ruth,  sometimes,  for  a  moment  It  had  been  grow- 
ing in  her,  from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  ;  and  now  she  caught  her 
breath,  and  felt  her  eyes  light  up.  She  turned  her  face  to  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite  ;  but  although  she  spoke  low,  she  spoke  somehow  clearly,  even 
more  than  she  meant,  so  that  they  all  heard. 

"  What  if  the  angels  had  said  tliat  before  they  came  down  to  Bethlehem  ! " 

Then  she  knew  by  the  hush  that  she  had  astonished  them,  and  she  grew 
frightened  ;  but  she  stood  just  so,  and  would  not  let  her  look  shrink  ;  for 
she  still  felt  just  as  she  did  when  the  words  came. 


Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  broke  the  pause  with  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"  We  can't  go  quite  back  to  that,  every  time,"  she  said.  "  And  we  don't 
quite  set  up  to  be  angels.    Come,  —  try  one  more  round." 

And  with  some  of  the  hoops  still  hanging  upon  her  arm,  she  turned  to 
pick  up  the  others.  Harry  Goldtbwaite  of  course  sprang  forward  to  do  it 
for  her ;  and  presendy  she  was  tossing  them  with  her  peculiar  grace,  til! 
the  stake  was  all  wreathed  with  them  from  bottom  to  top,  the  last  hoop 
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hanging  itself  upon  the  golden  ball ;  a  touch  niore  dexterous  and  consum- 
mate, it  seemed,  than  if  it  had  fairly  slidden  over  upon  the  rest. 

Rosamond  knew  what  a  cunning  and  friendly  turn  it  was  ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  Ruth's  speech  would  have  broken  up  the  party. 
As  it  was,  the  game  began  again,  and  they  stayed  an  hour  longer. 

Not  all  of  them ;  for  as  soon  as  they  were  £siirly  engaged,  Ruth  said  to 
Leslie  Goldthwaite,  "  I  must  go  now ;  I  ought  to  have  gone  before.  Reba 
will  be  waiting  for  me.    Just  tell  them,  if  they  ask." 

But  Leslie  and  the  cadet  walked  away  with  her;  slowly,  across  the 
grounds,  so  that  she  thought  they  were  going  back  from  the  gate  ;  but  they 
kept  on  up  over  the  hill. 

"  Was  it  very  shocking  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  troubled  in  her  mind.  "  I  could 
not  help  it ;  but  I  was  frightened  to  death  the  next  minute." 

*'  About  as  frightened  as  the  man  is  who  stands  to  his  gun  in  the  front," 
said  Dakie  Thayne.    "  You  never  flinched." 

"  They  would  have  thought  it  was  from  what  I  had  said,"  Ruth  answered. 
"  And  that  was  another  thing  from  the  sayingP 

"  You  had  something  to  say,  Leslie.  It  was  just  on  the  corner  of  your 
lip.     I  saw  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Ruth  said  it  all  in  one  flash.  It  would  have  spoiled  it  if  I  had 
spoken  then." 

"  I  'm  always  sorry  for  people  who  don't  know  how,"  said  Ruth.  "  I  'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how  myself  so  often." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  said  Leslie.  "  Why  should  n't  these  girls  come  up  } 
And  how  will  they  ever,  unless  somebody  overlooks  ?  They  would  find  out 
these  mistakes  in  a  little  while,  just  as  they  find  out  fashions  :  picking  up 
the  right  things  from  people  who  do  know  how.  It  is  a  kind  of  leaven,  like 
greater  good.  And  how  can  we  stand  anywhere  in  the  lump,  and  say  it 
shall  not  spread  to  the  next  particle?" 

"  They  think  it  was  pushing  of  them,  to  come  here  to  live  at  all,"  said 
Ruth. 

"  Well,  we  're  all  pushing,  if  we  're  good  for  anything,"  said  Leslie.  "  Why 
may  n't  they  push,  if  they  don't  crowd  out  anybody  else  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  wrong  sort  of  pushing  is  pushing  down." 

"  Only  there  would  be  no  end  to  it,"  said  Dakie  Thayne,  "would  there? 
There  are  coarse,  vulgar  people  always,  who  are  wanting  to  get  in  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  in.    What  are  the  nice  ones  to  do  ?  " 

"  Just  be  nice,  I  think,"  said  Leslie.  "  Nicer  with  those  people  than  with 
anybody  else  even.  If  there  were  n't  any  difficulty  made  about  it,  —  if  there 
were  n't  any  keeping  out,  —  they  would  tire  of  the  niceness  probably  sooner 
than  anything.     I  don't  suppose  it  is  the  fence  that  keeps  out  weeds." 

"  You  are  just  like  Mrs.  Ingleside,"  said  Ruth,  walking  closer  to  Leslie 
as  she  spoke. 

**  And  Mrs.  Ingleside  is  like  Miss  Craydocke ;  and  —  I  did  n't  suppose 
I  should  ever  find  many  more  of  them,  but  they're  counting  up,"  said  Dakie 
Thayne.    "  There 's  a  pretty  good  piece  of  the  world  salted,  after  alL" 
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'*  If  there  really  is  any  best  sodety/'  pursued  Leslie,  "  it  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be,  not  for  keeping  people,  out,  but  for  getting  everybody  in  as  £eist 
as  it  can,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

*^  Ah,  but  that  is  kingdom  come,"  said  Dakie  Thayne. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  question  of  ^^  things  next "  was  to  arise  continually,  in 
fresh  shapes,  just  now,  when  things  next  for  the  Holabirds  were  nearer  next 
than  ever  before. 

"  We  must  have  Delia  Waite  again  soon,  if  we  can  get  her,"  said  mother, 
one  morning,  when  we  were  all  quietly  sitting  in  her  room,  and  she  was 
cutting  out  some  shirts  for  Stephen.  **  All  our  changes  and  interruptions 
have  put  back  the  sewing  so  lately." 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  been  idle  so  much,"  said  Barbara.  "  We  Ve  been 
a  family  of  grasshoppers  all  summer." 

"  Well,  the  grasshopping  has  done  you  all  good  I  'm  not  sorry  for  it," 
said  Mrs.  Holabird.  "  Only  we  must  have  Delia  for  a  week  now,  and  be 
busy." 

<'  If  Delia  Waite  did  nH  have  to  come  to  our  table ! "  said  Rosamond. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  the  girl  Mrs.  Hadden  has,  mother  ?  She  goes  right 
into  the  kitchen  with  the  other  servants." 

"  I  don't  believe  our  *  other  servants '  would  know  what  to  do  with  her," 
said  Barbara.    *'  There 's  always  such  a  crowd  in  our  kitchen." 

"  Barbara,  you  Ve  a  plague ! " 

'<  Yes.  I  'm  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  in  this  family,  lest  it  should  be  exalted 
above  measure ;  and  like  Saint  Paul,  I  magnify  mine  office." 

"  In  the  way  we  live,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  "  it  is  really  more  convenient 
to  let  a  seamstress  come  right  to  table  with  us  ;  and  besides,  you  know  what 
I  think  about  it.  It  is  a  little  breath  of  life  to  a  gu*!  like  that ;  she  gets 
something  that  we  can  give  as  well  as  not,  and  that  helps  her  up.  It  comes 
naturally,  as  it  cannot  come  with  *•  other  servants.'  She  sits  with  us  all  day ; 
her  work  is  among  ladies,  and  with  them  ;  she  gets  something  so  far,  even 
in  the  midst  of  measurings  and  gorings,  that  common  housemaids  cannot 
get ;  why  should  n't  she  be  with  us  when  we  can  leave  off  talk  of  measures 
and  gores,  and  get  what  Ruth  calls  the  'very  next'?  Delia  Waite  is  too 
nice  a  girl  to  be  put  into  the  kitchen  to  eat  with  Katty,  in  her  *  crowd.* " 

"  But  it  seems  to  set  us  down ;  it  seems  common  in  us  to  be  so  ready  to 
be  familiar  with  common  people.  More  in  us,  because  we  do  live  plainly. 
If  Mrs.  Hadden  or  Mrs.  Marchbanks  did  it,  it  might  seem  kind  ^without  the 
common.     I  think  they  ought  to  begin  such  things." 

"  But  then  if  they  don't  ?  Very  likely  it  would  be  far  more  inconvenient 
for  them;  and  not  the  same  good  either,  because  it  would  be,  or  seem,  a 
condescension.  We  are  the  '  very  next,'  and  we  must  be  content  to  be  the 
step  we  are." 

"  It 's  the  other  thing  with  us,  —  con-Arcension,  —  is  n't  it,  mother  ?  A 
step  up  for  somebody,  and  no  step  down  for  anybody.  Mrs.  Ingleside  does 
it,"  Ruth  added. 

*'  O,  Mrs.  Ingleside  does  all  sorts  of  things.  She  has  thai  sort  of  position. 
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It 's  as  independent  as  the  other.  High  moral  and  high  social  can  do 
anything.    It 's  the  betwixt  and  between  that  must  be  careful" 

'^  What  a  miserably  negative  set  we  are,  in  such  a  positive  state  of  the 
world ! "  cri^d  Barbara.  '*  Except  Ruth's  music,  there  is  n't  a  specialty 
among  us  ;  we  have  n't  any  views  ;  we  're  on  the  mean-spirited  side  of  the 
Woman  Question ;  '  all  woman,  and  no  question,'  as  mother  says ;  we  shall 
never  preach,  nor  speech,  nor  leech  ;  we  can't  be  magnificent,  and  we  won't 
be  common !  I  don't  see  what  is  to  become  of  us,  unless  —  and  I  wonder 
if  maybe  that  is  n't  it  ?  —  we  just  do  two  or  three  rather  right  things  in  a  no< 
particular  sort  of  a  way." 

"  Barbara,  how  nice  you  are  ! "  cried  Ruth. 

"  No.    I  'm  a  thorn.     Don't  touch  me." 

**  We  never  have  company  when  we  are  having  sewing  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Holabird.    ^  We  can  always  manage  that" 

'*  I  don't  want  to  play  Box  and  Cox,"  said  Rosamond. 

"  That 's  the  beauty  of  you,  Rosa  Mundi ! "  said  Barbara,  warmly.    "  You 

don't  want  to  play  anything.    That 's  where  you  '11  come  out  sun-clear  and 

diamond-bright  i " 

Mrs.  A.D.T.  Whitney. 


THE   DADDY   LONG-LEGS   AND   THE   FLY. 

ONCE,  Mr.  Daddy  Long- Legs, 
Dressed  in  brown  and  gray, 
Walked  about  upon  the  sands 

Upon  a  summer's  day; 
And  there  among  the  pebbles. 

When  the  wind  was  rather  cold, 
He  met  with  Mr.  Floppy  Fly, 

All  dressed  in  blue  and  gold. 
And  as  it  was  too  soon  to  dine 
They  drank  some  periwinkle  wine. 
And  played  an  hour  or  two  or  more 
At  battlecock  and  shutdedore. 

Said  Mr.  Daddy  Long-Legs 

To  Mr,  Floppy  Fly, 
"Why  do  you  never  come  to  court? 

I  wish  you'd  tell  me  why. 
All  gold  and  shine,  in  dress  so  fine, 

You'd  quite  delight  the  court, — 
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Why  do  you  never  go  at  all  ? 
Most  certainly  you  ought .' 
And  if  you  went  you  'd  see  such  sights  ! 
Such  rugs  !  and  jugs !  and  candle  lights ! 
And,  more  than  all,  the  King  and  Queen, 
One  in  red  and  one  in  green  I " 

"O  Mr.  Daddy  Long-Legs," 

Said  Mr.  Floppy  Fly, 
"  It 's  true  that  I  don't  go  to  court, 

And  I  will  tell  you  why. 
If  I  had  six  long  legs  like  yours, 

At  once  1  'd  go  to  court ! 
But,  oh  !  I  can't,  because  my  legs 

Are  so  extremely  short 
And  I  'ni  afraid  the  King  and  Queen, 
One  in  red  and  one  in  green, 
Would  say  aloud,  '  You  aie  not  fit. 
You  Fly,  to  come  to  court  a  bit  I ' " 
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"O  Mr.  Daddy  Long- Legs," 

Said  Mr.  Floppy  Fly, 
"  I  wish  you  *d  sing  one  little  song, — 

One  Mumbian  melody ! 
You  used  to  sing  so  wondrous  well 

In  former  days  gone  by, 
But  now  you  never  sing  at  all; 

I  wish  you*d  tell  me  why. 
For  if  you  would,,  the  silvery  sound 
Would  please  the  shrimps  and  cockles  round, 
And  all  the  crabs  would  gladly  come 
To  hear  you  sing  *  Ah  hum  di  hum  I ' " 

Said  Mr.  Daddy  Long- Legs, 

'*  I  can  never  sing  again  ! 
And  if  you  wish  I  '11  tell  you  why, 

Although  it  gives  me  pain. 
For  years  I  cannot  hum  a  bit, 

Or  sing  the  smallest  song, 
And  this  the  dreadful  reason  is, — 

"My  legs  are  grown  too  long ! 
My  six  long  legs,  all  here  and  there. 
Oppress  my  bosom  with  despair. 
And  if  I  stand,  or  lie,  or  sit, 
•I  cannot  sing  one  single  bit!" 

So  Mr.  Daddy  Long-Legs 

And  Mr.  Floppy  Fly 
Sat  down  in  silence  by  the  sea, 

And  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
They  said,  "This  is  a  dreadful  thing  1 

The  world  is  all  gone  wrong. 
Since  one  has  legs  too  short  by  half. 

The  other  far  too  long! 
One  never  more  can  go  to  court 
Because  his  legs  have  grown  too  short ; 
The  other  cannot  sing  a  song 
Because  his  legs  have  grown  too  long! 

Then  Mr.  Daddy  Long-Legs 

And  Mr.  Floppy  Fly 
Rushed  downwards  to  the  foaming  sea, 

With  one  spongetaneous  cry. 
And  there  they  found  a  little  boat, 

Whose  sails  were  pink  and  gray. 
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And  off  they  sailed  among  the  waves, 

Far  and  far  away. 
Tbey  sailed  across  the  silent  main, 
And  passed  the  great  Gromboliaa  plain ; 
And  there  they  play  forevermorc 
At  battlecock  and  shuttledore. 


N': 


EdwardLear. 


RYE'S    FRITTERS. 

^]  OT  rye  fritters,  you  understand;  quite  the  contrary;  though  the  two 
o  much  alike,  how  should  you  understand  ? 

Id  fact,  they  were  only  Rye's  fritters,  on  account  of  Jockey,  "  Fritters  " 
was  Jockeyese  for  "carls."    They  happened  in  this  way. 

Rye  went  to  Boston.  Now,  Rye  had  been  to  Boston  before  ;  of  course 
she  had  ;  who  has  n't  ?  Unless,  indeed,  I  should  except  a  iittle  girl  I  picked 
up  and  piled  into  my  sleigh  the  other  day,  who  opened  her  mouth  so  wide 
when  I  touched  up  the  Major  and  whizzed  her  down  hill,  that  she  quite  lost 
her  breath  out  of  it,  but  gasped  and  said, — 

"  O — o — 00 — ooh  !  My  soul  1  Why,  I  never  was  inside  along  of  a  carriage 
before  in  all  my  life  I  " 
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Rye,  as  I  said,  had  been  to  Boston  before,  so  she  did  not  carry  her  mouth 
open ;  neither  did  she  say,  "  My  soul ! "  though  rather,  I  think,  because  she 
had  forgotten  that  she  had  a  soul,  than  because  it  was  n't  an  advisable  thing 
for  a  little  girl  to  say.  For  Rye  went  to  Boston  "  on  business."  She  had 
been  on  pleasure-trips  of  various  kinds ;  such  as  to  the  shoemaker's,  the 
doctor's,  the  dentist's,  &c.,  but  she  never  before  had  been  on  business.  She 
had  come  down  to  buy  a  feather,  —  she  and  Prim  and  Jockey ;  at  least  she 
had  come  for  the  feather,  and  Prim  came  because  she  came,  and  Jockey,  — as 
nearly  as  I  can  make  out.  Jockey  came  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but 
because  Rye  particularly  asked  him  to  stay  at  home. 

Besides  Prim  and  Jockey,  there  was,  by  the  way.  Aunt  Banger.  I  neg- 
lected to  mention  her,  because  it  is  so  perfectly  understood  that  when  you 
take  aunts,  parents,  elder  sisters,  and  other  burdens  of  like  kind,  to  Boston 
with  you,  it  is  done  entirely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  It  happened,  very 
unfortunately,  that  Aunt  Banger  paid  Rye's  and  Jockey's  expenses  (Prim 
was  rich,  and  paid  her  own),  so  that  Rye  indeed  was  constrained  to  be 
uncommonly  polite  to  Aunt  Banger.  She  felt  it  keenly,  but  she  bore  it 
well.  "  I  so  dislike  to  be  under  objections  to  people ! "  she  whispered  to 
Prim. 

**  Objurgations,  you  mean,"  corrected  Prim. 

Rye  went  to  Lowell's,  and  bought  her  feather.  At  least,  she  went  to 
Lowell's,  and  Aunt  Banger  asked  for  feathers,  and  Rye  looked  them  over, 
and  Aunt  Banger  selected  a  gray  one,  and  Rye  selected  a  pink  one,  and 
Aunt  Banger  preferred  the  gray  one,  and  Rye  admired  the  pink  one,  and 
Aunt  Banger  said  that  her  hat  was  gray,  and  this  was  a  match,  and  Rye 
(who  always  did  hate  to  be  matched)  said  that  gray  made  her  look  like  a 
guinea-hen,  —  Jip  Bond  said  so  Christmas,  —  and  Aunt  Banger  said  that 
they  were  n't  buying  feathers  for  Jip  Bond  ;  and  so  Rye  told  Prim  that  she 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Aunt  Banger's  judgment,  and,  on  the  whole,  she 
believed  that  she  preferred  the  gray  one. 

So  Rye  bought  her  feather  with  "  business  "  despatch. 

^  Aunt  Banger  makes  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to-day,"  said  Jockey,  in  a 
sour  aside.    "  1  've  got  to  lug  her  way  down  to  Shute's  to  get  me  a  cap  ! " 

"And  you  girls  may  run  around  as  you  like  for  a  while,"  said  Aunt 
Banger.  "Jockey  and  I  will  meet  you  at  Copeland's  at  dinner-time.  Take 
good  care  of  your  feather.  Don't  get  lost.  Don't  buy  candy.  Don't  get 
your  hair  into  your  eyes,  nor  wet  your  feet.  Mind  the  crossings.  Look 
out  for  snow-slides.    Take  care  —  " 

But  Rye  had  taken  care  to  be  out  of  hearing  by  that  time. 

"  Aunt  Banger  means  well,  but  she 's  so  inconsiderable  about  things ! " 
said  Rye  to  Prim,  as  they  trotted  up  the  shady  side  of  Winter  Street  to 
keep  away  from  the  snow-slides.  "  Now  take  money,  for  instance.  *  Take 
care  you  don't  spend  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents,'  —  that 's  what  she 
was  going  to  say.  It 's  what  she 's  always  going  to  say.  I  'd  enough  rather 
come  to  Boston  with  my  mother  ! " 

"Does  your  mother  give  you  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to 
spend  ?  "  asked  Prim. 
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«  N — ^n — no,"  said  illogical  Rye,  *'  I  don't  know  *s  she  does.  But  she 's  so 
pretty ! " 

Now  Rye  had  the  prettiest  mother  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  pretty  mother.  At  least,  Rye  thought  so.  She  liked  to  have  her 
about,  like  a  picture,  and  she  liked  to  wear  her  pretty  things  for  her,  and 
hear  her  prettily  say  how  pretty  they  were.  Now  tliat  was  the  difference 
between  her  mother  and  Aunt  Banger.  Aunt  Banger  took  to  the  "  sensi- 
ble "  things.  She  tucked  the  pantalets,  darned  the  stockings,  made  the 
night-dresses,  settled  the  bills.  The  pretty  mother  embroidered  and  flounced 
and  fluted  and  '*  shaded  "  and  *'  toned,"  and  Rye,  as  you  might  say,  hung 
her  up  in  a  frame  in  the  middle  of  her  life  and  let  the  light  on  her  and  kept 
the  dust  off.  If  she  got  over  her  depth  in  fractions,  she  went  to  Aunt  Banger. 
When  she  was  dressing  for  a  party,  she  used  her  mother. 

But  this  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  curls,  as  to  admit  of  our  spending 
any  more  time  to  talk  it  over,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  that  might  be 
said  about  pretty  mothers,  —  for  and  against, — as  the  little  girls  with  pretty 
mothers  will  bear  me  witness. 

Rye  and  Prim  went  into  Williams  and  Everett's,  and  talked  wisely  at  the 
pictures  that  they  did  n't  understand,  and  said  nothing  about  those  that  they 
did ;  they  went  into  Osgood's,  to  match  fringes  for  Prim ;  they  went  into 
Shreve  and  Stanwood's,  to  price  malachite,  —  for  Prim,  too,  —  and  came 
away  from  the  great  glittering  place  thinking  what  very  ill-used,  ill-jewelled 
little  girls  they  were,  and  stumbled  over  a  bony  little  shoeless  wretch  selling 
molasses-candy  at  the  door,  and  never  stopped  to  think, — as  the  little  girls 
in  the  stories  generally  do,  and  as  a  little  girl,  whether  in  a  story  or  out  of 
it,  certainly  should  do,  —  that  in  a  world  where  people  sell  molasses-candy 
in  the  winter  without  shoes,  it  matters  little  whether  you  can  afford  mala- 
chite or  not,  but  said,  what  would  have  brought  us  to  Rye's  ''fritters  "  in 
the  first  place,  if  they  had  only  said  it  a  little  earlier,  — 

"  I  've  got  an  idea !  Let 's  go  to  Auguste's  ! "  Prim  said  it  Rye  looked 
dazed.  "  To  have  your  hair  crimped,"  said  Prim.  **  I  've  always  wanted  to 
try  Auguste's  crimper." 

"Why  don't  you  go  yourself?"  asked  Rye,  doubtfully. 

"  Crimps  will  match  your  feather,"  said  Prim,  with  decision. 

"But  my  hair  isn't  gray,"  urged  Rye.  "And  —  don't  you  suppose  it 
would  cost  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ?  " 

"  O,  I  don't  know.    Jip  Bond  said  you  did  do  your  hair  so  solemn  I " 

"  That 's  Aunt  Banger.  She  can't  bear  crimps,  except  on  herself.  And 
besides,  the  hair-pins  stick  into  you  so  nights.  Besides,  I  burnt  'em  oiT, 
in  the  lamp,  the  only  time  I  tried,  —  a  whole  hair-pin  full  of  hair  short  off." 

"It  would  be  so  becoming,"  said  Prim,  dangerously,  "  and  please  your 
mother  so  ! " 

"If  you  think  mother  would  like  it,"  hesitated  Rye.  They  were  m 
Auguste's  by  that  time.  Prim  drew  Rye  past  the  French  flowers  and  dolls, 
and  all  the  pretty  nonsense,  into  the  hair-dresser's  room,  and  said  to  the 
hair-dresser,  in  her  easy  way  (Prim  always  astonished  and  extinguished 
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Rye),  "  Cringing ! "  and  to  Rye,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  would  n't  ask  how 
much  ;  it  sounds  so  countrified ! " 

What  could  be  worse  than  to  be  thought  "  countrified  "  ?  Rye  dropped 
into  the  great  barber's  chair  without  a  word,  and  Prim  sat  down  on  the  hair- 
cloth so£&  with  a  smile.  "  Why  not  have  it  curled  while  you  Ve  about  it  ?  " 
she  suggested,  —  "  all  over,  you  know." 

''  It  would  be  very  fashionable  and  becoming,  miss,"  said  the  hair-dresser. 
"  Plain  hair  is  out,  quite." 

''  Are  you  sure  mother  would  like  it  ?  "  said  Rye,  doubting  but  delighted. 

"  Of  all  things !  Why,  I  spoke  of  it,  you  know,  on  her  account,"  said 
Prim,  who  really  thought  she  did. 

"  We — ell,"  said  Rye,  and  gave  herself  up  to  happiness  and  the  curlers. 

Rye  had  a  pale,  plain-pretty  little  &ce,  ^'  all  out "  perhaps,  like  her  hair ; 
but  everything  about  it  matched^  like  Aunt  Banger's  gray  feather.  She 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  her  heart  fluttered  fast  under  the  bar- 
ber's great  apron  which  she  was  tied  up  in.  What  would  her  pretty 
mother  —  who  always  said  it  was  such  a  pity  that  Jockey  had  the  curls 
instead  of  Rye  —  say  to  her  when  she  went  walking  in  to-night  "  all  in  "  the 
frizzly,  foamy  £uhion  ?  would  n't  she  have  her  photograph  taken  to-morrow  ? 
Perhaps  in  pSrcelain?  Or  framed  on  the  parlor  wall?  Or  would  Aunt 
Banger  object,  or  Jockey  be  jealous  ?    And  would  it  be  becoming,  after  all  ? 

The  curlers  —  two  of  them  —  took  hold  of  Rye  as  if  she  had  been  a  bas- 
ketful of  ropes,  and  twisted  her  hair  all  up  into  a  hundred  little  curl-papers. 
She  felt  convinced  that  they  would  twist  her  head  off.  She  put  her  hand 
around,  and  felt  of  her  neck  to  see  if  it  were  dislocated ;  but,  finding  it  quite 
sound,  gathered  courage  to  peep  at  herself  in  the  glass.    Such  a  sight ! 

"  You  look  like  Medusa,"  said  Prim,  who  studied  mythology. 
Who 's  he  ?  "  asked  Rye. 

She  was  a  lady  who  wore  a  night-cap  of  white  snakes,"  said  Prim, 
promptly,  suiting  the  information  to  the  occasion.  But  that  was  just  what 
Rye  looked  like.     It  made  her  fairly  faint,  she  looked  so  ! 

«  I  suppose  you  '11  —  take  'em  off?  "  she  breathlessly  asked 

"  Gracious  me,  miss  ! "  said  the  curlers,  and  laughed  till,  indeed,  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  twisting  her  neck  off.  When  they  had  finished  laugh- 
ing, they  took  hold  of  her  with  hot  irons  as  if  she  had  been  actually  a  rye 
fritter,  and  fried  her  head  on  both  sides.  The  irons  sizzled  and  snapped. 
The  curl-papers  steamed.  A  hot  breath  crept  in  among  the  roots  of  her 
hair. 

*'  They  will  set  me  on  fire  ! "  thought  Rye,  and  turned  as  pale  as  her  snaky 
night-cap.  Even  Prim  was  frightened,  and  began  to  wonder  if  they  ought 
to  have  done  this.  When  one  of  the  curlers  —  busy  watching  a  customer 
at  the  end  of  the  store,  among  the  flowers  —  held  her  burning  tongs  a  little 
too  near,  a  little  too  long,  and  Rye  cried  out  in  real  pain,  both  the  girls 
grew  miserable.    Rye  sat  and  cried.    Prim  sat  and  looked. 

"  Arc  n't  you  most  through  ?  "  asked  Rye,  faintly. 

^'  Yes,  •yt:^^  miss,  just  through,"  said  the  ready  curlers ;  but  they  were 
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not  just  through  at  all.  It  took  them  an  hour  to  twist  and  curl  and  scorch 
and  untwist  and  recurl  and  comb  and  smooth  poor  little  Rye.  Tears  of 
pain  and  fright  dropped  on  her  great  apron. 

** Never  mind,"  said  Prim,  soothingly.  "It  will  be  so  pretty  when  it 's 
brushed  out    And  your  mother  '11  be  so  surprised  !  " 

Rye  revived  and  looked  hopefully  in  the  glass  when  the  brushing-out 
began.  One  little  pinched  curl  after  another  fell  out,  and  flopped  upon 
her  forehead.  They  were  not  quite  so  becoming  as  she  had  expected,  but 
she  kept  up  her  courage  till  the  first  quarter  of  her  head  was  done.  Then 
she  saw  Prim's  mouth  twitch. 

"  You  look  like  a  griddle-cake ! "  said  Prim.  This  was  not  as  pleasant 
as  might  have  been  in  Prim  ;  but  Rye  ivas  funny  ! 

Half  the  head  —  three  quarters  —  the  whole,  stood  finished  at  last.  The 
curlers  put  away  their  brushes.  Rye  got  out  of  her  apron  and  stood  sol- 
emnly up  before  the  glass.  It  was  horrible  !  fairly  horrible !  Rye  turned 
around  with  a  ghastly  smile  to  Prim. 

Prim  tried  —  she  did  try  —  to  be  sympathetic ;  but  she  gave  it  up,  and 
fell  on  the  sofa  in  a  convulsion  of  suffocated  fun. 

"O  Rye  Robbins  I  You  look  like  a  feather-duster!  Yo^  look  like  an 
elm-tree  with  the  roots  up!  You  look  like  sago-pudding  —  and  —  horse- 
hair stuffing  —  and  —  and  —  Aunt  Banger  ! " 

This  last  was  a  touch  too  much.  Rye  sat  down  on  the  sofa  (on  top  of 
her  hat)  and  sobbed. 

"  DotCt .'"  begged  Prim.  "  They  're  all  looking  at  you  ?  What  will  they 
think  ?  " 

But  Rye  refused  to  be  mortified  or  comforted.  "  Go  and  ask  how  long  it 
will  last !  "  she  commanded  with  the  authority  of  agony ;  and  Prim  meekly 
obeyed. 

She  came  back  with  a  serious  cast  of  countenance. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  A  week." 

«  A  week  f  " 

Prim  nodded  silently. 

Rye  stopped  crying ;  she  pulled  her  hat  out  from  under  her  and  put  it  on, 
in  the  calm  of  despair.  Her  poor  pretty  mother !  That  was  the  worst  of  it. 
That  was  worse  than  looking  like  Aunt  Banger  in  a  night-cap  of  white 
snakes  for  a  whole  long  week !     What  would  her  mother  say  ? 

"  Prim,"  she  said  with  solemnity,  "let  US'  go.  It  might  as  well  be  done 
first  as  last.  Come!"  Prim  came  — quite  humbled  and  silent  They 
walked  grimly  down  the  length  of  the  store.  At  the  door  they  were  politely 
detained  by  a  watchful  clerk,  and  politely  informed  that  there  was  something, 
he  believed,  in  change.  Indeed,  Rye  in  her  misery,  had  forgotten  to  pay 
him.     She  apologized,  and  asked  his  price. 

"  One  dollar  !  "  said  the  clerk,  briskly. 

"  A  dollar  f  "  repeated  Rye,  faintly. 

**  Yes,  miss,"  said  the  clerk,  cheerfully. 
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Rye  had  just  a  dollar-bill  in  her  purse,  —  the  only  bill  she  had  in  any 
purse, — her  mother's  Christmas  present.  She  gave  it  to  the  clerk  in  silence, 
and  in  silence  shut  the  door. 

^  Well  ? "  she  said  again,  when  she  and  Prim  stood  out  on  the  crowded 
sidewalk. 

"  I  know  it  1 "  said  Prim.     . 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  Aunt  Banger ! " 

"I  'd  —  I  'd  —  bang  her ! "  exploded  Prim  in  her  distress,  without  the 
least  Intention  of  committing  a  pun. 

"  And  Jockey ! "  added  Rye,  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  as  they  went 
slowly  over  to  Copeland's.  "  That  boy  will  die  before  he  '11  get  over  this  ! " 
They  lingered  on  Copeland's  steps,  mberably.  Rye  could  not  muster  cour- 
age to  go  in. 

"  Prim,"  she  said  at  last  with  energy,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Lend  me 
some  money,  and  I  '11  go  and  buy  a  comb.  Then  we  '11  come  back.  You 
make  for  Aunt  Banger.  I  '11  make  for  the  dressing-room.  I  '11  stay  there 
till  I  've  combed  myself  out,  if  it 's  till  next  week.  Perhaps  she  will  be  up 
stairs  and  won't  see  me." 

This  was  an  inspiration !  The  girls  had  been  to  Harris's,  and  paid  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  a  comb,  and  were  back  on  Copeland's  steps,  in  not  mUch 
more  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 

They  opened  the  door  softly,  and  "  made,"  as  Rye  had  suggested,  —  she 
for  the  dressing-room.  Prim  for  Aunt  Banger.  Rye,  on  her  way,  was  greeted 
by  an  awful  sound  :  — 

"  I  say !     Here  we  are  !     I  'm  horrubile  hungry  waiting  ! " 

It  was  Jockey.  Who  else  could  it  be  ?  Aunt  Banger's  slower  gaze  fol- 
lowed Jockey's  snapping  eyes.  She  just  saw  the  little  flowzy,  fussy,  dowdy 
head  that  had  been  the  little  plain-pretty  Lady  Rye's  that  morning,  flying 
past,  —  but  she  saw  it ;  and  so  did  Jockey. 

Rye  went  down  into  the  dressing-room  and  jerked  her  head  in  the  basin, 
and  turned  the  Cochituate  full  and  cold  and  long,  all  over  the  little  baked 
and  frizzly  curls.  Gasping,  drenched,  and  chilled,  she  took  to  her  seventy- 
five  cent  comb  at  last,  and  combed  out  Monsieur  Auguste's  dollar's  worth 
of  work,  curl  by  curl,  lock  by  lock,  hard  and  patiently. 

She  came  to  Aunt  Banger,  dripping  and  shivering  and  meek,  her  pretty 
hair  half  spoiled,  wholly  comical,  but  straight  as  a  pump-handle. 

Of  course  the  whole  story  came  out 

"  If  only  you  would Ti\  tell  mother,  I  think'  I  could  bear  it,"  said  Rye, 
meekly. 

Aunt  Banger  behaved  beautifully.  Even  Prim  owned  that  She  prom- 
ised not  to  tell  Rye's  pretty  mother,  —  not  a  word ;  and  she  did  n't 

Jockey  promised,  too :  "  Sure  's  pop.  Would  n't  telL  Never.  Not  if  he 
had  six  or  five  cents,  he  would  n't  tell." 

Rye  gave  him  "  six  or  five  cents  "  (of  Aunt  Banger's)  to  seal  the  compact 

^  Look  a  here,"  began  this  promising  young  gentleman,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  house  that  night 
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"  Hush,  Jockey  I " 

"  0, 1  fergut.  No,  I  won't,"  said  Jockey,  and  fell  to  eating  his  supper. 
But  half-way  down  his  mug  of  milk  he  paused  thoughtfully. 

"  Look  a  here,  mother.  Don't  you  telL  Rye  got  ber  hair  put  into  fritters 
in  Bosting  and  paid  a  dollar  for  it  \ " 

Now  this  story  has  n't  a  moral  to  its  name,  has  it  ?  Except  that  it  is  true, 
every  word  of  it ;  and  most  true  things  have  morals,  if  you  look  long  enough 
and  know  how  to  find  them. 

You  can't  find  any,  unless  it  is  that  I  don't  like  crimps  ?  Very  likely ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't 

ElUabtlA  Stmrt  Phtlps. 


HOW    BATTLES    ARE    FOUGHT. 

III.    War  on  the  Water. 

|0U  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  battles  are  fought 
on  land,"  said  Mr.  Blake  to  Willie  and  Minnie 
a  few  evenings  after  he  had  told  them  about 
"fighting  for  forts,"  and  how  they  were  taken 
by  siege  operations.    "  Many  battles  have  been 
fought  at  sea,  and  wars  have  been  decided  by 
great  battles  fought  on  shipboard.    Ships  have 
in  all  ages  been  considered  the  most  powerful 
and  important  as  well  as  the  largest  of  all  en- 
gines of  war ;  and  there  has  never  been  a  great 
war  in  which  they  have  not  been  used.   Some  of 
the  most  famous  battles  which  history  records 
were  fought  on  the  water.  When  you  are  older, 
you  will  read  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones ;  also 
of  Commodore  Perry,  who  won  the  famous  bat- 
tle on  Lake  Erie,  and  sent  a  report  of  it  to  the 
government  in  these  words,  —  'We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours  ' ;  and  of  Captain 
Lawrence,  who  while  dying  from  his  wounds 
tailed  out  to  his  sailors,  '  Don't  give  up  the 
ship,  boys.'    A  great  many  persons   familiar 
with  this  story  are  so  used  to  calling  the  hero  of  it  '  Don't-give-up-the- 
ship  Lawrence '  that  they  have  forgotten  his  real  name ;  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  don't  remember  it,  and  could  not  tell  it  to  you  without  first 
looking  it  up.     Then  there  are  the  more  recent  but  not  less  famous  naval 
engagements  of  Admiral  FarraguL    Willie  has  read  about  them,  I  know.  ■ 
During  one  of  the  most  noted  you  will  remember  he  lashed  himself  to  the 
rigging  in  the  midst  of  the  fight     Do  you  know  why  ?  " 
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Was  he  afraid  that  he  should  want  to  run  away  ?  "  asked  little  Minnie. 

**  Run  away,  Minnie  ! "  exclaimed  Willie,  indignant  at  such  a  thought 
about  his  hero. 

"  Then  why  was  it,  Willie  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

^  O,  I  know  this  time  !  "  returned  Willie,  smiling  as  he  remembered  how 
his  papa  had  reproved  him  for  lecturing  his  little  sister,  and  assuming  to 
know  more  than  she  did.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way 
again.  ''  I  know  why  it  was,"  he  said,  ''  for'  I  have  been  reading  all  about 
Admiral  Farragut  when  he  was  a  brave  little  midshipman,  only  twelve  years 
old.  He  never  wanted  to  run  away,  even  then.  He  tied  himself  tp  the  mast 
of  his  ship  so  that  he  could  have  his  hands  free  to  use  his  spy-glass  to  see 
the  fighting." 

**  That  is  very  true.  At  another  time  when  he  was.  getting  his  ships  ready 
to  run  past  two  great  Rebel  forts  he  dressed  the  masts  and  rigging  with 
boughs  of  trees.     Now  do  you  know  why  ?  " 

Willie  did  not  know,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  did  not 

*'It  was  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  mistake  his  vessels  as  they 
approached  for  part  of  the  woods  that  lined  the  shores  of  the  river.  This 
idea  he  probably  borrowed  from  reading  in  a  play  how  a  whole  army  dis-. 
guised  its  numbers  by  each  man  carrying  a  green  bough  before  him.  You 
would  hardly  suppose  that  soldiers  or  sailors  could  get  ideas  about  war  from 
plays.  When  you  are  older,  and  read  the  detailed  accounts  of  wars,  you 
will  find  many  curious  incidents  of  this  kind  in  history.  The  true  histories 
of  the  great  naval  heroes  I  have  mentioned  have  more  of  exciting  romance 
in  them  than  any  fiction  or  story-book  that  was  ever  written. 

" '  Naval  operations,'  as  all  warlike  movements  on  the  water  are  called, 
though  carried  on  usually  in  connection  with  army  or  land  operations,  are 
entirely  different  from  them.  The  ship  is  a  fort,  and  a  fleet  of  ships  may  be 
compared  to  a  fortified  or  intrenched  camp,  such  as  I  was  telling  you  of 
last ;  and  the  sailors  are  the  garrison.  But  this  fort,  unlike  the  kind  on  land, 
has  legs." 

"  Legs,  papa  ! "  exclaimed  Willie. 

"  Well,  at  least  it  can  run  away  when  there  is  danger  of  its  capture,  or  it 
can  pursue  the  enemy  if  he  runs  away.  In  fact,  a  fleet  of  ships  is  an, army 
which  carries  its  fortifications  about  with  it,  —  each  ship  is  a  porcupine,  and 
the  cannon  pointed  from  the  sides  are  the  sharp  quills  with  which  it  defends 
itself.  Every  war  ship  full  of  sailors  is  a  company  of  sailors  in  armor,  —  a 
battery  of  artillery  with  movable  bomb-proof  fortifications. 

"In  olden  times  ships  of  war  were  used  only  on  the  ocean  or  great  lakes, 
and  if  any  one  had  foretold  before  the  great  rebellion  in  this  country  began, 
that  great  naval  battles  would  be  fought  on  inland  rivers,  where  ships  of  war 
had  never  been  seen,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  false  prophet. 
Formerly,  ships  of  war,  built  to  sail  very  fast  and  armed  with  great  numbers 
of  cannon  peeping  from  port-holes  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  vessels  and  manned 
by  sailors  trained  to  fight,  were  sent  out  upon  cruises,  —  that  is,  to  hunt  for 
other  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  capture  or  destroy  them.    Some- 
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times  these  cruisers  would  &11  in  with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  and  either  bum  them  or  run  them  into  port  and  then  use  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  But  sometimes  these  ships  of  war  in  cruising  wouki 
meet  other  than  defenceless  merchant  ships,  —^  men  of  war  as  big  and  pow- 
erful as  themselves  ;  and  then  there  would  perhaps  be  a  battle.  Sometimes 
the  weaker  one  would  run  away,  and  the  stronger  pursue ;  this  is  called  *a 
chase.' 

'<A  naval  battie  in  the  old  slyle  was  generally  opened  by  a  single  shot 
fired  at  long  distance  as  a  sort  of  challenge  to  combat  If  the  enemy  was 
ready  to  fight,  he  replied  to  the  challenge  shot  with  another, — a  sort  of  defi- 
ance gun.  Then  the  two  ships  would  hoist  their  flags  and  would  gradually 
approach  each  other  with  their  sides  and  not  their  bows  presented,  all  the 
time  firing  rapidly  and.  fiercely,  with  all  the  cannon  which  they  could  use. 
Every  moment  they  would  approach  more  closely,  their  shots  falling  like 
hail  on  the  deck,  or  rattling  against  the  sides,  or  whistling  through  the  rig- 
ging, or  crashing  through  the  sides,  until  you  would  think,  if  you  were 
aboard,  that  the  ship  would  sink  at  every  shot  Yet  these  same  wooden 
ships  have  been  so  cut  up  in  battle  that  they  were  not  worth  taking  into 
port  after  capture.  Still  they  did  not  sink.  This  was  generally  because 
none  of  the  shots  took  effect  below  the  water's  edge.  At  other  times  a 
ship  has  been  sunk  by  a  single  shot,  —  a  fortunate  one  that  took  effect  below 
the  water  level.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  send  a  ball  from  a 
cannon  or  bullet  from  a  rifle  through  the  water  ?  If  you  fire  a  bullet  directly 
down  into  a  deep  stream  it  will  become  flattened  simply  by  striking  the 
water.  If  a  cannon-ball  is  fired,  and  strikes  the  water,  it  will  skip  along  its 
smooth  surface  just  as  you  have  seen  pebbles  do  when  thrown  into  a  brook 
or  pond.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  had  a  playmate  whose  back  was  broken 
by  fiilling  from  a  ship  into  the  sea  and  coming  in  contact  with  nothing  but 
the  water.  Fishermen  sometimes  spear  fish  under  water,  but  you  never  hear 
of  their  shooting  them  in  that  way.  The  reason  that  ships  are  so  seldom 
sunk  in  battie  is  that  cannon-balls  will  not  penetrate  through  the  water  and 
the  side  of  the  ship  too. 

"  Sometimes  war  ships  engaged  in  battle  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
that  their  sides  touch.  Then  the  sailors  who  are  fighting  prepare  to  '  board ' 
their  enemy.  In  '  boarding '  the  sailors  leave  the  guns  and  arm  themselves 
with  swords  or  cutiasses  and  pistols,  and  when  the  ships  touch  they  spring 
fi-om  their  own  ship  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  become  engaged  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  Often  the  fighting  in  this  way  becomes  ver}'  desperate  and 
bloody. 

It  is  related  of  a  Roman  sailor,  that  in  attempting  to  climb  from  a  small 
boat  into  a  ship  which  he  and  his  comrades  were  trying  to  '  board '  and  cap- 
ture, he  had  his  right  hand,  by  which  he  was  clinging  to  the  ship,  cut  off  by 
a  blow  from  the  enemy.  He  caught  hold  with  the  other,  and  that  was 
immediately  cut  off  too  ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  drawn  his  head  up  to 
the  deck  of  the  boat  With  both  hands  gone,  he  clung  by  his  elbows  and 
chin,  and  did  not  relinquish  his  hold  until  his  enemy  with  another  blow 
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severed  bis  head  from  his  body,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  water  dead.  Such 
terrible  scenes  as  this  are  not  often  witnessed,  however.  Doubtless  you 
think  that  was  a  brave  sailor  and  a  bold  act ;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  another 
s^lor  who  was  braver  and  bolder  stilL  It  was  not  in  battle  either,  nor  was 
it  done  in  order  to  kill  an  enemy,  but  to  save  his  comrades.  His  name  was 
Lieutenant  Edward  Smith,  and  he  commanded  a  little  schooner  called  the 
Magpie,  which  was  wrecked  in  1826,  and  he  and  six  of  his  men  escaped 
by  clinging  to  a  capsized  boat  The  lieutenant  was  the  youngest  of  them 
aU,  except  a  lad  named  WilsQn,  but  he  was  also  the  coolest,  and  he  ordered 
them  all  to  get  off  the  boat  and  endeavor  to  right  it  They  obeyed  him,  all 
the  while  splashing  their  legs  in  the  water  to  .keep  off  the  sharks,  which 
they  could  see  swimming  around  them,  and  at  last  the  boat  was  righted. 
Lieutenant  Smith  then  ordered  two  of  the  men  to  get  in  the  boat  to  bail  out 
the  water,  while  he  and  four  others  hung  on  to  its  side,  and  tried  to  keep 
off  the  sharks.  He  soon  after  ordered  two  more  of  the  men  into  the  boat, 
and  the  bailing  was  going  on  rapidly,  when  one  of  the  men  was  seized  by 
a  shark,  and  uttering  a  cry  as  he  sank,  so  frightened  the*  others  that  they 
again  capsized  the  boat  The  Lieutenant,  who  remained  calm  while  the 
others  were  excited,  ordered  them  to  right  it  again,  and  put  two  men  in 
H  to  bail  out  the  water.  As  they  were  getting  into  the  boat,  a  shark  swam 
up  and  at  one  bite  took  off  one  of  Lieutenant  Smith's  legs.  The  pain  was 
terrible,  but,  for  fear  of  frightening  the  others  and  causing  them  to  upset  the 
boat  again,  he  did  not  even  groan,  and  the  men  did  not  know  that  he  was 
injured.  He  ordered  all  into  the  boat  before  he  attempted  to  get  in  himself, 
and  just  as  he  was  about  doing  so  another  shark  snapped  off  his  other  leg. 
He  fell  back  in  the  water,  but  the  men  caught  him  and  lifted  him  in  the  boat. 
He  had  only  time  before  expiring  to  say  to  the  lad  Wilson,  that  when  he 
reached  shore  he  must  go  to  the  admiral  and  report  that  his  men  had  all 
done  their  duty.  And  then  the  brave  sailor  died.  I  have  told  you  this  story 
of  a  batde  with  the  sharks  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  only  in  war  that  brave 
men  display  their  courage. 

''When  the  ships  in  fighting  each  other  come  to  what  is  called  'close 
quarters,'  the  cannon  are  usually  not  fired,  but  there  are  instances  recorded 
where  the  guns  of  one  ship  have  been  thrust  into  the  port-holes  of  the  other 
and  fired.  You  would  suppose  that  such  a  shot  would  be  very  damaging  to 
a  ship  and  almost  destroy  it;  but  the  case  is  really  otherwise.  The  ball 
from  the  cannon  moves  with  such  force  and  rapidity  that  in  cutting  through 
the  wood  it  makes  a  hole  very  little  larger  than  itself  while  a  ball  fired  at  a 
great  distance,  and  moving  with  less  force  and  momentum,  would  be  more 
destructive.  The  smoke  of  the  cannon  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  when  fired 
in  the  port-hole  of  the  enemy  than  the  ball,  as  it  is  a  long  time  clearing 
away ;  the  men  cannot  see  how  to  work  their  own  guns,  and  may  be  driven 
by  the  smoke  on  deck  for  fear  of  suffocation  and  fa^, 

^  Frequently  several  ships  of  war  cruise  in  company.  They  are  then 
called  a  '  fleet '  or  <  squadron,'  and  they  are  formed  in  divisions,  just  as  an 
army  is,  and  all  are  under  the  direction  of  a  single  commander.  If  they  meet 
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a  similar  fleet  of  the  enemy  an  engagement  results.  The  ships  on  either 
side  are  arranged  in  order  of  battle  precisely  as  the  regiments  of  an  army 
are  on  land.  They  advance  to  the  attack,  charge,  retreat,  and  go  through 
movements  as  the  foot-soldiers  do,  but  of  course  not  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  one  vessel  has  to  fight  two  or  more ;  at  others  the  fleets  are 
equally  divided  as  to  numbers,  and  each  vessel  singles  out  an  adversary,  and 
the  battle  becomes  a  series  of  single-handed  contests  between  the  ships, 
and  the  battle  is  carried  on  almost  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  told  you. 

''It  is  only  of  wooden  ships  that  I  have  be^  speaking.  Previous  to  the 
great  war  in  this  country,  war  ships  were  generally  of  this  kind.  But  before 
the  great  rebellion  was  ended  —  indeed,  before  it  was  fairly  begun  in  deep 
earnest  —  other  kinds  of  war  ships,  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  lying 
low  in  the  water,  and  others  that  ran  almost  wholly  under  water,  were 
used  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  A  famous  engineer,  named  John 
Ericsson,  invented  and  built  a  strangely  shaped  iron  war  vessel  which  he 
called  "The  Monitor.''  It  was  a  small  vessel  whose  deck  was  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  water,  but  on  the  deck  was  built  a  circular  tower  about 
ten  feet  high,  which  moved  round  and  round,  so  that  the  guns  in  it  could  be 
pointed  at  the  enemy  without  turning  the  entire  vessel  around  in  the  water, 
and  it  could  run  at  a  vessel  prow  first  and  still  be  firing  at  her.  The  gov- 
ernment officers  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ericsson's  boat  was  of  any  value, 
and  would  not  encourage  him  to  build  it ;  but  some  friends  aided  him,  and 
in  March,  1862,  it  was  completed.  Even  then  the  government  officers  would 
not  buy  it  until  the  inventor  had  sent  it  to  sea  and  tried  it  in  battle.  One 
day  after  it  had  started  out  to  sea  —  it  was  the  8th  of  March  —  a  huge,  black 
monster  sailed  out  of  the  Rebel  port  of  Norfolk  and  fearlessly  began  an 
attack  on  the  fieet  of  wooden  ships  in  the  bay  at  Fortress  Monroe  called 
Hampton  Roads.  It  was  a  Rebel  iron-clad ;  and  during  all  that  day  it 
played  sad  havoc  with  our  vessels.  A  great  wooden  frigate  named  the 
Cumberland  was  sunk  by  a  blow,  another,  the  Congress  was  burned ;  and 
other  ships  were  damaged.  Night  compelled  the  Rebel  ship  to  return  to 
port,  but  in  the  morning  early,  Sunday  as  it  was,  she  came  out  again.  But 
as  she  ran  across  the  bay  to  attack  the  ship  Minnesota,  the  Rebel  sailors 
were  astonished  to  see  a  little  boat  run  boldly  out  to  meet  her  and  open 
fire  upon  her  from  two  guns  in  a  tower.  They  laughed  at  the  singular- 
looking  ship,  and  called  it  'a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft.'  It  was  the 
Monitor,  which  had  left  for  a  trial-trip  to  sea,  and  had  come  into  Hampton 
Roads  during  the  night.  The  Rebels  did  not  laugh  long  at  the  little  ship. 
They  soon  found  that  she  was  more  active,  more  easily  managed,  better  clad 
in  iron,  harder  to  hit,  and  more  difficult  to  damage  than  their  own  ship  was ; 
and  after  being  much  battered  and  having  been  shot  through,  the  Rebel  boat 
ran  back  into  Norfolk,  and  never  came  out  again,  for  the  Rebels  afterwards 
blew  her  up.  The  government  officers  were  then  very  willing  to  buy  the 
Monitor,  and  the  engineer  was  asked  to  build  more.  When  the  news  of  this 
battle  was  heard  in  England,  the  papers  there  said  that  the  safety  of  Eng- 
land was  gone,  for  the  wooden  walls  of  her  navy  would  no  longer  protect 
her.    And  so  they  have  ever  since  been  building  iron-clads. 
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"  Even  before  this  battle  other  iron-clad  vessels  had  been  built,  principally 
on  the  great  Western  rivers.  These  were  not  called  ships  or  monitors,  but 
*  gunboats.'  They  were  simply  great  hulls  of  old  boats  clad  in  iron  to 
protect  them,  and  very  ungainly  looking  objects  they  were.  They  sat  high 
above  the  water,  and  were  flat-bottomed,  because  great  as  are  the  Western 
rivers,  they  are  very  shallow,  and  the  steamboats  which  run  on  them  have 
to  be  built  to  float  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  they  are  very  unlike 
those  which  are  seen  on  the  Hudson  and  other  deep  rivers  and  the  lakes. 
But  though  not  handsome 'or  swift,  they  were  very  strong,  and  did  good  fight- 
ing during  the  war.  The  first  victory  in  the  West  was  won  by  them  at 
Fort  Henry ;  and  they  captured  Island  No.  10  and  Memphis  and  Arkansas 
Port,  and  many  other  places  on  the  Mississippi. 

"  General  EUet  also  invented  for  use  on  the  Western  rivers  what  was  called 
a  *  ram,'  because  it  was  intended  not  so  much  to  fight  with  guns  as  to  run 
down  the  boats  of  the  enemy  and  sink  them  by  collisions.  They  were,  like 
the  'gunboats,'  simply  old  steamers  strengthened  at  the  bow  in  order  that 
they  might  hit  a  hard  blow.  Then  there  was  in  use  on  the  Western  rivers 
what  is  called  a  *  mortar  boat.'  It  was,  like  the  others,  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
with  a  single  mortar  for  throwing  hot  shot  and  shells,  the  sides  being  iron- 
clad to  protect  the  men  from  Rebel  sharpshooters.  Torpedo  boats  were 
also  invented.  These  were  small  submarine  boats,  running  entirely  under 
water  and  carrying  a  torpedo,  which,  placed  under  a  vessel  and  exploded, 
would  blow  it  into  fragments.  These  were  more  frequently  used  by  the 
Rebels  than  by  the  Union  sailors,  who  did  not  much  fancy  that  kind  of 
warfare :  it  was  too  much  like  stabbing  an  enemy  in  the  dark.  The  Rebels 
had  a  large  number  of  iron-clad  ships  and  gunboats,  but  tHey  were  very 
unfortunate  with  them.  The  most  formidable  of  their  iron-clads  had  to 
commit  suicide,  —  that  is,  they  were  blown  up  to  avoid  capture.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  Merrimack,  Manassas,  Louisiana,  and  all  their  gunboats 
on  the  Mississippi  River  were  lost  to  them.  Of  all  their  navy,  only  the 
Alabama,  an  English-built  iron-clad,  made  any  reputation  by  its  cruises, 
and  that  was  not  such  reputation  as  a  brave  and  noble  sailor  would  wish 
to  make,  though  the  Rebel  ofiicer  who  coinmanded  her  seems  to  have 
thought  so,  and  has  written  two  books  to  say  how  nobly  he  had  acted.  But 
the  Alabama  was  a  cowardly  ship.  It  behaved  just  as  you  have  seen  big 
boys  in  school,  who  fought  the  smaller  boys  and  played  the  bully  until  some 
boy  of  his  own  size  took  him  in  hand  and  soundly  thrashed  him.  The 
Alabama  was  a  swift-sailing  ship,  and  it  roved  about  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
destroying  all  the  helpless,  unarmed  American  vessels  which  came  in  its  way. 
It  would  run  down  a  merchant  ship,  set  it  on  fire  and  leave  the  passen- 
gers to  get  away  as  best  they  could  in  their  small  boats.  It  took  good  care 
to  hunt  only  after  merchant  vessels,  which  carried  no  guns  and  could  not 
fight,  and  its  only  aim  was  to  destroy.  But  one  day  this  big  bully  met  more 
than  his  match  in  the  Kearsarge,  which  had  heard  of  his  depredations,  and 
had  come  out  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  It  found  the  bully  in  a  French  port, 
where,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  it  could  not  attack  him ;  but  the  Kearsarge 
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went  outside  of  the  harbor  and  waited  for  the  Alabama.  The  same  laws  of 
nations  which  forbid  ships  to  fight  in  the  harbor  of  a  foreign  country  also 
require  war  ships  to  leave  their  ports  within  a  certain  number  of  days.  So 
the  blustering  Alabama  had  at  length  to  come  out  and  tight  the  modest  Kear- 
sarge.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  encountered  an  armed  ship,  and  it  was 
the  last  also.  The  Kearsarge  immediately  attacked  and  sunk  him,  but 
saved  most  of  the  English  crew.  The  commander  was  an  American  named 
Semmes,  who  was  much  frightened  while  in  the  water,  and  called  to  his 
enemy  to  "  save  him  first  because  he  was  the  captain."  A  yacht  came  along 
and  picked  him  up,  and  he  then  prevailed  on  the  captain  of  the  yacht  to 
cany  him  into  port  again,  where  he  refused  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner. 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Willie,  finding  his  father  did  not  immediately  resume 
bis  remarks,  "  I  don't  understand  how  the  commander  in  battle  makes  him- 
self heard,  or  how  he  sees  all  the  battle  at  once." 

"  He  does  not  always,  —  at  least  on  land,  though  he  niay  on  the  water. 
He  sees  with  other  eyes,  and  between  these  other  commanders  or  subordi- 
nates, as  they  are  called,  and  the  general  who  directs  the  battle  messengers, 
called  '  aides-de-camp,'  arc  continually  going  and  coming,  and  these  convey 
information  and  orders.  On  shipboard  orders  are  conveyed  by  signal  flags, 
and  on  land  also  much  of  the  information  and  many  of  the  orders  are  con- 
veyed in  this  way.     Have  you  never  heard  of  the  '  flag  that  talks '  ?  " 

"  The  flag  that  talks  ?  "  repealed  Willie. 

"  Yea.  I  do  not  mean  the  bright  star-spangled  banner  which  you  see 
every  day  above  the  city's  public  places,  and  which  I  hope  speaks  to  you 
always  of  the  liberty  and  union  and  peace  it  blesses  us  with, — but  one  less 
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»acrcd.  It  u  called  the  signal  flag.  There  arc  several  in  use  in  the  navy, 
hot  only  one  in  the  army,  for  the  reason  that  messages  are  expressed  in  the 
navy  by  a  combination  of  flags,  and  in  Che  army  by  a  combination  of  move- 
ments to  and  fro,  backward  and  forward,  of  a  single  white  flag  with  a  red 
diamond  in  the  centre.     At  night  a.  great  flaming  torch  is  used  in  the  army. 


and  colored  lanterns  in  the  navy,  instead  of  flags.  Each  movement  of  the 
army  flag  or  torch  signifies  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  several  movements 
spell  a  word  or  sentence.  In  the  navy  entire  messages  are  sent  by  the  dis- 
play of  the  several  different  colored  flags  or  lanterns  on  the  mast  of  the  ship. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  signal  corps  of  an  army  are  distributed  among 
the  various  head-quarters  ;  they  are  stationed  on  high  hills  not  too  far  apart, 
where  they  watch  the  movements  of  each  other's  flags  through  spy-glasses, 
and  return  signals.  When  I  was  with  the  army  which  was  besieged  in  Chat- 
tanooga in  1863,  I  often  watched  the  Rebel  signal  flags  fluttering  on  the 
mountains  around  the  town,  sending  secret  messages  to  each  other  over 
the  heads  of  our  soldiers.  Afterwards,  during  the  great  battle  there,  when 
Lookout  Mountain  was  taken,  our  signal  officers  telegraphed  the  news  of 
the  victory  to  General  Sherman,  five  miles  away  on  another  mountain,  over 
the  heads  of  the  Rebels,  but  above  the  fops  of  the  clouds  too  ! 

"  Messages  were  sent  by  these  flags  many  miles  across  the  country  during 
the  war.  There  is  one  memorable  instance  which  I  will  tell  you  of  In 
1S64  the  Rebel  army  under  General  Hood  marched  around  the  Union  army 
of  General  Sherman  and  attacked  a  small  fort  called  Altoona,  in  which 
was  stored  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  food.    The  Rebels  were 
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between  General  Sherman's  army  and  the  fort,  and  the  commander  of  the 
fort  could  not  send  a  messenger  through  their  lines  asking  for  help.  But 
he  had  a  signal  flag  in  the  fort,  and  as  the  Rebels  were  marching  up  to 
attack  him  they  saw  this  white  flag  with  the  red  diamond  waving  from  the 
signal  station.  Then  they  looked  back  and  saw,  twenty  miles  behind  them, 
on  Kennesaw  Mountain,  another  little  flag  waving  an  answer.  They  could 
not  tell  what  the  flags  said,  but  right  over  their  heads  they  continued  to  talk 
to  each  other.  The  flag  in  the  fort  had  asked  for  help  ;  the  other  had  said 
it  was  coming,  and  cheerily  the  brave  little  garrison  4n  the  fort  fought  the 
Rebels  until  the  great  army  of  General  Sherman  came  up.  Then  the  Rebels 
had  to  run  away,  weary  and  hungry,  although  there  was  enough  in  the  fort, 
if  they  had  captured  it,  to  feed  them  for  months. 

*^  As  I  was  telling  you,  the  Rebels  used  to  wave  their  flags  in  our  sight 
and  talk  over  our  heads  at  Chattanooga ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it 
long  before  we  found  out  what  they  were  talking  about.  You  must  under- 
stand that,  though  they  used  the  same  movements  that  our  flags  did,  the 
signs  for  the  letters  were  diflerent,  and  usually  we  could  not  tell  their  mean- 
ing. The  sign  for  A  with  us  might  be  X  with  them.  But  at  Chattanooga 
one  of  our  soldiers  learned  the  language  of  the  Rebel  signal  flag.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-Third  Indiana  Regiment  Whenever  he  was  off 
duty,  he  used  to  go  to  a  little  hillock  near  his  camp  in  full  view  of  the 
Rebel  signal  stations,  and  with  pencil  and  paper  mark  down  the  movements 
of  the  signal  flags  as  he  saw  them  on  the  mountain  near  by.  He  would 
draw  the  signs  on  paper  and  carefully  study  them  over,  finding  a  letter  one 
day,  another  on  some  other  day.  Other  soldiers  seeing  him  doing  this 
from  day  to  day,  and  not  knowing  what  he  was  trying  to  make,  nor  under- 
standing his  marks  on  the  paper,  thought  he  was  crazy,  and  pitied  but  did 
not  disturb  him.  His  fellow-officers  threatened  to  have  him  court-martialed 
for  *  general  worthlessness.*  He  studied  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  until 
at  length  he  had  the  Rebel  signal  alphabet,  letter  for  letter,  and  could  read 
their  messages  as  fast  as  they  were  given.  Then  he  went  to  the  general 
of  the  army  and  told  him  what  he  had  done,  and  showed  him  the  last 
despatch  which  the  Rebels  had  sent.  Our  signal  officers  were  called  in ; 
they  examined  the  crazy  soldier's  signs  and  marks  and  tested  them,  and 
found  he  was  not  so  crazy  after  all.  He  was  promoted  and  put  in  the  signal 
corps,  and  soon  taught  the  others  how  to  read  the  Rebel  signals.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  a  battle  took  place  at  night,  and  the  Rebel  general  attempted 
to  direct  his  troops  by  the  signal  torch.  But  his  orders  were  read  as  fast 
as  they  were  delivered,  and  knowing  what  the  Rebels  were  about  to  do,  our 
generals  were  able  to  act  before  them,  and  thus  won  the  battle.  At  night 
these  great  flaming  torches  were  very  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  seemed 
to  those  watching  them  in  battle  as  if  again  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  for  the  Union. 

'*  And  now  i  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  battles,  and  how  they  are 

fought  on  land  and  sea.     I  only  hope  that  it  is  information  for  which  you 

will  never  have  any  use." 

Major  Traverse. 
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DEBBY'S    WEDDING. 

<<  n  OKTHY!  Rokthy  1    Wake  up  and  thee  how  the  thnow  Mth,  can't 

Jt>-  thee?" 

No  need  for  little  Tommy  to  call  so  vigorously  fix>m  his  truckle-bed  in 
the  room  next  the  one  occupied  by  his  two  sisters,  Deborah  and  Roxana. 
Roxy  had  been  roused  some  minutes  before  by  Debby's  pleasant  plashing 
of  water  from  behind  the  screen.  Now  she  leaned  upon  her  elbow  in  bed, 
gazing  doleMIy  out  upon  the  snow,  which  had  been  falling  for  the  past  two 
hours. 

''  O  Debby  1 "  she  cried,  without  answering  Tommy's  summons.  '^  What 
will  thee  do  if  it  keeps  on  snowing  ?  " 

"  O,  I  guess  it  will  be  clear  before  ten,  and  then  the  folks  will  have  a 
merry  time  going  to  meeting  in  sleighs." 

'*  But  if  it  snows  all  day,  thy  new  bonnet  and  cloak  will  be  ruined,  Debby." 

"  Then  Caleb  will  have  to  buy  me  a  new  suit  when  we  get  to  the  city, 
if  I  spoil  one  in  his  service,"  replied  the  elder  sister,  laughing. 

Roxy  removed  her  upholding  arm  from  beneath  her  round  cheek,  and 
sank  back  against  the  pillows.  Those  few  words,  ''When  we  get  to  the 
city,"  had  brought  as  in  a  flash  to  her  mind  the  reflection  that  she  was  about 
to  be  parted  from  this  dear,  kind  elder  sister.  The  past  few  weeks  had 
been  so  filled  with  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  great  event  of  this  day, 
that  litde  time  had  been  given  to  thinking  of  the  coming  separation. 

A  hard  knot  rose  in  Roxy's  throat,  and  a  thick  film  blinded  her  eyes,  as 
the  vision  came  to  her  of  what  the  farm-house  would  be  without  "our 
Debby  "  flitting  round  like  a  sweet  gende  fairy,  restoring  order  with  a  touch 
and  good  temper  with  a  pleasant  word 

Roxy  almost  hated  Caleb  Dawson  as  she  reflected  that  he  was  to  gain 
all  that  they  must  miss. 

"  Come,  Roxy  dear,"  said  Debby,  appearing  from  behind  the  screen,  rub- 
bing her  pink  cheeks  into  a  brilliant  scarlet, ''  't  is  almost  breakfast-time,  and 
thee  should  be  nearly  dressed  by  this  time.  But  what  ails  thee,  dear  child  ? 
Thee 's  not  crying  for  the  snow,  I  hope.    Tut,  tut !  never  mind." 

Roxy  tried  to  sob  out  an  answer,  but  it  was  not  until  Debby  had  laid  her 
soft  hand  caressingly  on  her  wrinkled  brow  that  she  managed  to  gasp, ''  It 
is  not  that,  Debby,  but  —  but  —  thee 's  going  to  leave  the  valley  —  and 
ho — ome  and  a — ^all,  and  thee  'U  forget  all  about  us,  and  only  care  for  Caleb 
Dawson.  I  wish  he  had  never  come  to  the  valley,  so  I  do  !  Tommy  and 
I  used  to  think  it  fun  to  watch  him  fidget  about  till  thee  came  down  stairs, 
and  we  used  to  laugh  to  see  you  look  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  sidle  so 
close  together ;  but  now  I  only  seem  to  think  of  thy  going  away,  and  how 
bad  we  11  feel  without  thee.  O  Debby ! "  and  Roxy  seized  her  sister's  hand 
convulsively, ''  can't  thee  stay  with  us  ?    Just  change  thy  mind  for  once." 

A  cloud  faintly  shadowed  Debby's  sunny  face  for  a  moment,  but  was 
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succeeded  by  a  smile,  as  she  replied,  gently  and  firmly,  *<Thee  knows  it 
is  too  late  for  that  now,  Rdky,  even  if  I  wanted  to  change.  But  Caleb  and 
I  could  not  be  happy  unless  we  were  together.  We  do  not  mean  to  forget 
the  valley,  nor  any  of  the  dear  folks.  We  shall  often  run  down  to  visit  the 
farm,  and  when  we  get  nicely  settled  in  the  city,  thee  shall  come  up  to  pay 
us  a  good  long  visit,  Roxy  dear.  The  love  we  bear  to  each  other  would  be 
poor  indeed  if  it  did  not  deepen  the  love  we  have  for  others  instead  of 
lessening  it" 

Debby  bent  and  kissed  her  little  sister's  warm  cheek,  gratified  with  the 
affection,  yet  pained  that  Roxy  should  think  her  capable  of  forgetting  home 
amidst  her  new  ties. 

"It  ith  all  nonthenth,  Rokthy,"  called  little  Tommy  from  the  next  room, 
"  thy  wanting  Debby  to  back  down  at  thith  time  of  day.  Why,  she  'th  pathed 
meeting,  don't  thee  know  ?  Let  me  thee,  what  wath  it  she  thaid  ?  O  yeth, 
—  *  my  own  inclination,  new  thituation,  intention  —  Caleb  Dawthon.' " 

Even  crying  Roxy  had  to  laugh  at  this  version  of  her  sister's  "  passing 
meeting."  What  her  sister  really  had  said  on  the  preceding  First  Day  in 
the  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Exton  was,  "With  Divine  permission  and 
Friends'  approbation,  it  is  my  intention  to  marry  Caleb  Dawson."  Caleb 
had  previously  repeated  the  same  formulary,  except  that  of  course  he  said 
**  Deborah  Pancoast "  where  she  said  "  Caleb  Dawson." 

Roxy's  laugh  at  Tommy's  mistake  so  far  restored  her  composure  that  she 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  hastily  commenced  her  dressing  operations. 

Some  time  before  the  hour  to  start  for  meeting  came,  an  idea  entered 
Roxy's  little  head,  which  instead  of  being  dutifully  expelled  was  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  had  grown  so  large  that  it  was  impossible  to  rid  herself 
of  it.  Why  could  not  she  go  up  to  the  city  in  the  same  train  with  her 
sister,  not  discovering  herself  to  the  newly  married  pair  xmtil  the  end  of 
the  journey,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  send  her  back  ?  She  had  a  whole 
gold  dollar  of  her  own,  which  would  surely  be  enough  to  pay  her  fare  all 
the  way,  and  twice  over  too. 

Roxy  almost  jumped  for  joy  at  the  happy  thought,  little  knowing,  foolish 
child  !  what  terror  and  misery  this  wild  idea  was  to  bring  upon  herself  and 
her  friends. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  all  the  sleighs  belonging  to  the  Pancoast  family 
drove  up  to  the  meeting-house  door,  and  a  great  stir  they  made,  to  be  sure. 

In  the  first  sat  Friend  Pancoast,  his  wife,  Roxy,  and  Tommy.  Next 
drove  up  Caleb  and  Debby  in  a  very  small  cutter,  while  a  large  sledge  bore 
all  the  workmen  and  maids  belonging  to  the  farm. 

Very  pretty  Debby  looked  as  she  alighted,  but  very  pale  and  trembling 
when  she  took  her  seat  in  the  gallery,  with  all  the  old  Friends  looking 
at  her  through  their  spectacles,  and  the  younger  ones  peeping  slyly  at  her 
from  under  their  close  bonnets. 

I  doubt  much  whether  any  of  the  bridal  party  heard  a  word  of  the  two 
long  sermons  which  preceded  the  marriage  ceremony, — one  from  the  text, 
''  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
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the  Lord  " ;  the  other,  '<  My  Beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden,  to  the 
beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  gardens  and  to  gather  lilies."  At  length  the 
long  preliminary  pause  is  over,  and  every  eye  in  the  meeting-house  is  turned 
on  the  young  couple  who  stand  so  solemnly  together ;  he,  strong,  self-reli- 
ant, composed;  she,  trembling,  yet  confident  in  the  affection  and  power 
of  him  to  whom  she  promises  in  the  presence  of  her  friends,  with  Divine 
assistance,  to  be  a  loving  and  obedient  wife.  Another  pause,  and  then  a 
great  bustle  and  confusion ;  friends  who  are  not  to  be  of  the  company  at  the 
farm,  pressing  forward  to  offer  their  hearty  congratulations,  while  Debby's 
mother  nervously  wonders  whether  Thomas  and  Caleb  mean  to  stay  all  the 
morning  in  the  meeting-house,  and  so  lose  the  wedding  breakfast,  or  miss 
I  the  train. 

y  Finally  all  are  safely  stowed  away  in  the  sleighs,  the  bells  jingle  merrily 

I  as  the  impatient  horses  paw  and  scrape  on  the  freshly  fallen  snow,  the  last 

tuck  is  given  to  the  buffalo-robes,  and  off  they  start  again  for  the  farm. 

Merry  was  that  ride  and  merry  the  breakfast  at  the  end  of  it  Never  had 
Tommy  laughed  so  much,  nor  devoured  so  many  cakes  and  sweetmeats. 
Friend  Pancoast  was  almost  uproarious  with  mirth,  while  many  a  quiet 
Friend  forgot  decorum  to  join  in  the  merry-making. 

Bat  Roxy,  poor,  conscience-stricken  Roxy,  could  not  enjoy  the  fun  at  all, 
contemplating  as  she  did  such  an  enterprise  as  leaving'  home  unknown 
to  all. 

Many  noticed  her  dejection,  and,  attributing  it  to  sorrow  at  the  coming 
separation  from  her  sister,  kindly  pressed  her  to  return  home  with  them  for 
a  day  or  two  after  the  bridal  pair  had  started  on  their  wedding-trip.  Roxy's 
mother  answered  to  aU  invitations,  that  the  child  must  do  as  she  thought 
best  about  leaving  home.  It  would  be  dull  for  her,  no  doubt,  without 
Debby,  but  she  must  get  used  to  it  some  time  or  other. 

Roxy  held  her  head  proudly  up,  to  keep  down  the  rising  tears,  and  clasped 
more  tightly  in  the  hand  she  held  in  her  pocket  the  gold  dollar  which 
seemed  such  a  fortune  to  her. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  until  three  o'clock,  when  the  whole  company 
were  to  escort  the  bridal  pair  to  the  town  to  see  them  safely  in  the  cars, 
and  afterward  to  disperse  to  their  several  homes. 

Roxy  rode  in  a  neighbor's  sleigh,  so  that  when  the  tearful  adieus  were 
all  over,  and  her  mother  on  looking  round  the  depot  did  not  see  her,  she 
made  no  inquiry  about  her.  Roxy  was  supposed  to  have  accepted  one  of  the 
many  pressing  invitations,  while  the  friends  who  brought  her  to  the  depot 
were  equaUy  satisfied  that  she  had  returned  with  her  mother. 

A  crouching  form  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  trembling  if  the 
couple  far  ahead  of  her  did  but  move  to  raise  or  lower  the  sash.  Fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately  for  Roxy,  Caleb  and  Debby,  like  most  happy  couples 
on  their  wedding-tours,  were  entirely  unconscious  of  every  object  save  the 
one  beside  them. 

The  conductor  glanced  curiously  at  Roxy,  but  made  no  comment  as  he 
handed  back  two  ten-cent  pieces  in  exchange  for  her  dollar.    Children  daily 
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went  up  to  the  city  alone,  and  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  if  the  little  girl  only 
paid  her  fare  through. 

That  was  a  tedious  ride  to  the  little  country  girl,  unused  to  travel  in  the 
cars,  especially  when  the  roads  were  blocked  up  with  snow ;  and  she  felt  stiff 
and  tired  when  at  length,  after  many  stoppings  at  way-stations,  the  train 
steamed  into  a  long,  cold,  dark  depot  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  city. 

Roxy  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  her  sister,  and  when  the  train  stopped, 
ran  towards  the  part  of  the  car  where  Debby  sat,  intending  to  discover  her- 
self. Half-way  down  the  car  she  missed  her  muff,  and  turned  back  to 
recover  it.  It  lay  snugly  on  the  seat  she  had  left,  but  when  Roxy  turned  to 
look  for  her  sister  and  new  brother,  both  had  left  the  car. 

In  vain  Roxy  quickened  her  steps,  and  jumped  hurriedly  from  the  car. 
Caleb's  black  hat  and  Debby's  new  velvet  bonnet  were  not  to  be  discovered 
among  the  mass  of  heads  thronging  the  dark  depot 

Roxy  threaded  in  and  out  among  the  crowd,  looking  around  in  vain  for 
the  objects  of  her  search.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  she  found 
her  way  into  the  street.  There  she  saw  a  long  line  of  carriages,  which  the 
drivers  were  urging  passengers  to  take. 

One  at  least  was  engaged,  for  Rox/s  heart  throbbed  quickly  as  she  saw 
two  trunks,  one  marked  C.  D.  the  other  D.  P.,  strapped  tightly  on  behind. 
The  driver  had  taken  his  seat  and  was  flourishing  his  whip  for  a  start,  so 
Roxy  sprang  forward  to  arrest  his  progress.  In  her  haste,  unused  to  city 
pavements,  she  slipped  and  fell. 

On  rising  she  found  that  the  hack  had  turned  the  corner:  still  undis- 
mayed, though  with  some  sinking  of  the  heart,  she  ran  after  it  She  saw  it 
about  half  a  square  distant,  but  rapidly  increasing  the  distance  between  her 
and  her  sister.  In  vain  she  ran  and  called,  '*  Caleb !  Debby  1  O  Debby,  do 
not  leave  me !  " 

Faster  and  faster  rolled  the  carriage  away,  turning  comer  after  comer  till 
at  length  Roxy  could  see  it  no  longer,  nor  did  she  even  know  the  way  back 
to  the  depot. 

Cold,  tired,  and  fairly  frightened,  she  sat  down  upon  a  doorstep  and  burst 
into  tears.  It  was  now  nearly  dark.  Men  were  lighting  the  street-lamps, 
and  people  were  closing  their  parlor  shutters,  as  is  the  inhospitable  custom 
of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Roxy  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  she 
should  do. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  woman  with  a  basket  came 
out,  saying,  in  a  whining  voice,  "  Blessings  on  you  for  your  kindness  to  a 
poor  woman  as  has  a  sick  man  at  home  and  six  poor  little  childer.  It 's 
nicely  warmed  I  Ve  got  at  yer  kitchen  fire,  and  these  nice  pieces  to  boot 
Bless  you  forever,  I  say." 

The  door  closed,  when  the  woman,  changing  her  tone,  suddenly  exclaimed 
angrily,  throwing  away  some  pieces  of  bread  as  she  spoke,  *'  Drat  the  stingy 
miser.  Does  she  give  me  dry  bread,  when  it  *s  money  I  want  ?  "  Here  she 
perceived  Roxy  sitting  on  the  step,  and  instantly  resuming  her  whine  said, 
"  Ah  1  pretty  miss,  have  you  not  a  penny  to  give  a  poor  woman  ?  " 
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"  I  will  give  thee  ten  cents,"  replied  Roxy,  quickly,  "  if  thee  will  take  me 
to  where  my  sister  Debby  is  staying  to-night" 

^  And  where  is  that  ?"  asked  the  woman,  scarcely  repressing  a  smile. 

'^I  don't  know.  Some  hotel  or  other,  I  think.  She  is  going  away  to 
New  York  early  in  the  morning.  I  live  away  far  off  in  the  country,  and 
don't  know  my  way  about  town  yet" 

**'  Well,"  said  the  woman,  "just  come  with  me.  I  know  all  about  all  the 
hotels  as  well  as  any  one,  and  I  guess  I  can  find  your  sister." 

She  took  Roxy's  hand  and  led  her  away,  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
until  they  reached  one  of  the  most  forlorn  districts  of  the  city. 

Roxy  was  utterly  ^tigued  with  her  unwonted  travels,  and  was  very  glad 
when  the  woman  told  her  they  were  nearly  "  there." 

^  Is  this  it  ?  "  asked  Roxy,  doubtfully,  as  the  woman  led  her  up  a  narrow 
court  to  a  low,  dirty  house  standing  quite  alone. 

^  Yes,  this  is  my  hotel,  Sissy,  and  I  guess  we  Ul  soon  find  your  sister." 

Roxy  sighed,  thinking  the  woman  was  mistaken,  but,  too  tired  to  resist, 
preceded  the  woman,  who  closed  and  locked  the  door  after  they  entered. 
In  a  room  off  the  entry  they  found  half  a  dozen  or  more  ragged  children 
sitting  crouching  over  a  low  fire,  each  with  a  basket  before  her. 

"  What  have  you  brought  to-night,  Sukey  ? "  asked  the  woman  of  the 
oldest  "  Ah  !  that  is  nice,  —  chicken  and  pie.  We  '11  be  rich  if  we  go  on. 
Any  money  ?    Humph  !  twenty  pennies  ain't  a  fortune  either." 

And  thus  she  went  the  rounds,  until  Roxy  found  to  her  horror  that  she 
had  been  brought  into  a  nest  of  professional  beggars,  —  a  class  of  whom  she 
had  heard  whispers,  but  had  never  before  formed  any  idea  of.  Timidly  she 
approached  her  conductor  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  her  sister. 

''  You  must  be  a  little  gumpus  1 "  exclaimed  the  woman,  laughing  heartily. 
^  How  can  I  tell  where  your  sister  is,  when  you  don't  even  know  the  name 
of  the  hotel  she  has  put  up  at?" 

*•  Then  why  did  thee  bring  me  here  ?  "  asked  Roxy,  crying. 

"  To  rest  you,  poor  chick,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  woman,  coaxingly.  "  Just 
bide  with  us  till  morn,  and  I  '11  try  to  find  your  folks,  or  at  least  return  you 
to  the  step  I  found  you  on.  Eat  some  of  this  cake,  dearie,  and  then  I  '11 
show  you  the  way  to  bed." 

Roxy  could  not  eat  the  cake  for  terror  and  fatigue.  How  grieved  and 
frightened  would  her  parents  be  1  O,  why  had  she  ever  been  so  naughty  ? 
Seeing  that  it  was  better  to  remain  here  for  the  night  than  to  return  to  the 
street,  she  made  no  resistance  when  the  woman  conducted  her  to  her  bed, 
which  was  not  so  dirty  as  might  have  been  expected,  though  bearing  no 
comparison  to  the  whiteness  of  her  own  couch. 

Here  poor  Roxy  sobbed  out  a  penitent  prayer  for  protection,  with  prom- 
ises never  to  be  so  naughty  again  if  only  she  might  be  brought  safely  home. 
Then  jumping  into  bed,  having  laid  her  clothes  across  the  foot,  she  soon 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  before  she  was  roused  by  the  warm  sun  shining 
on  her  cold  face.    It  was  so  much  like  a  home  awaking,  that  she  was  quite 
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bewildered  not  to  find  herself  in  her  own  bed.  A  moment's  thought,  how- 
ever, recalled  yesterday's  events  to  her  mind,  and  springing  out  of  bed  she 
determined  to  dress  immediately,  and  make  her  way  to  the  depot  at  which 
she  had  arrived  yesterday,  for  she  was  sure  of  meeting  some  one  there  who 
knew  her  and  could  take  her  home.  Her  clothes,  however,  were  not  to  be 
found,  but  in  their  stead  were  laid  a  dirty  torn  dress  and  old  plaid  shawl, 
with  a  ragged  hood  beside  them.  The  nice  merino  dress,  quilted  cloak,  and 
bonnet,  tippet,  and  muff  had  all  disappeared,  and  poor  Roxy  was  left  with 
not  a  single  decent  article  of  wearing  apparel,  but  the  little  chemise  in  which 
she  had  slept,  and  the  flannel  petticoat  she  had  wrapped  round  her  shoul- 
ders. Even  her  shoes  and  stockings  were  replaced  with  a  worn  pair  of  heavy 
boots  and  a  thin  pair  of  stockings. 

The  room  was  entirely  bare,  so  they  could  not  be  secreted  in  it  Poor 
Roxy  was  fain  to  don  the  disgusting  habiliments  of  a  beggar  in  order  to  be 
able  to  search  for  her  own  clothes.  What  was  her  amazemei^  to  find  on 
leaving  her  room  that  the  house  was  entirely  deserted,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  four  rooms  containing  a  solitary  inmate.  The  rooms  were  empty 
of  everything  but  two  beds,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  every  article  of  any 
value  being  probably  locked  up  in  the  closets,  of  which  there  were  three. 

Roxy  saw  that  she  had  probably  been  left  for  the  day,  and  wisely  con- 
cluding her  best  plan  would  be  to  quit  this  house,  she  let  herself  out  at  the 
front  door,  which  she  found  only  latched,  and  wandered,  hungry,  cold,  fiight- 
ened,  and  not  a  little  ashamed  of  her  strange  dress,  into  the  street  She 
had  not  walked  very  far  when  she  reached  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and, 
determining  to  ask  the  first  nice-looking  lady  she  met  for  advice,  she  moved 
slowly  along.  Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  roughly  on  her  shoulder,  and, 
looking  up,  behind  her  she  saw  her  conductress  of  yesterday.  Fear  lent  her 
strength,  and  tearing  herself  away  she  rushed  across  the  street,  but  not  in 
time  to  escape  being  thrown  down  on  the  stones  by  a  pair  of  horses  whose 
driver  had  not  noticed  the  little  girl,  in  his  hurry  to  get  his  carriage  ahead 
of  another  driver's. 

Poor  Roxy  was  taken  up  for  dead,  but,  some  signs  of  life  being  discov- 
ered, she  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  she  lay  unconscious  of  everything 
save  the  keenest  agony  for  many  a  weary  week* 

At  just  about  the  time  when  Roxy  was  run  over,  in  the  street,  Roxy's 
mother  began  to  be  uneasy  about  her,  for  Neighbor  Uoyd  had  stopped 
in  passing  to  inquire  how  all  felt  after  the  wedding,  and  on  being  inquired 
of  concerning  Roxy,  said  he  had  left  her  the  day  before  in  the  depot,  Roxy's 
parents  having  all  the  while  supposed  she  had  gone  home  with  hinu 

Still  there  was  hope  that  she  had  gone  home  with  Friend  Jones  or  Friend 
Thomas,  or  some  other  neighbor ;  but  when  noon  came  all  had  been  ques- 
tioned, and  none  had  seen  Roxy  after  parting  with  Caleb  and  Debby. 

"  Perhapth,  mother,  Rokthy  hath  gone  up  to  the  thity  with  Debby,"  sug- 
gested Tommy,  after  every  possible  supposition  of  her  whereabouts  had 
been  broached.  *^  She  wath  taking  on  awful  hard  in  the  morning  becauthe 
of  Debby'th  going  away." 
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''  Impossible  1  *'  replied  his  mother,  ^  Debby  would  not  have  allowed  it" 
However,  the  conductor  was  sought  out,  and  did  remember  something  of 
having  taken  fare  from  a  plainly  dressed  little  girl  who  went  up  alone.  But 
she  was  not  with  Caleb  and  Debby,  for  he  himself  had  seen  them  drive  off 
together  from  the  depot,  and  he  was  positive  there  was  no  child  of  any 
description  with  them. 

This  slight  clew  was  seized  at  once,  policemen  set  upon  the  track,  and  in 
fiict  every  measure  taken  which  could  possibly  bring  success  ;  but  in  vain. 

Debby's  wedding-trip  was  cut  short  by  receiving  a  telegram  to  return 
immediately.  The  whole  household,  and  indeed  the  whole  valley,  was 
involved  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  the  week  begun  in  so  much  merriment 
was  ended  in  grief  and  consternation. 

Several  weeks  passed,  and  scarcely  a  hope  of  recovering  the  little  wanderer 
was  left.  Debby  had  tearfully  taken  possession  of  her  pretty  new  house 
in  the  city,  feeling  as  if  all  enjoyment  in  her  so  lately  anticipated  pleasures 
was  gone  forever. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  cosey  parlor  one  warm  bright  morning  in  April,  or 
'^  fourth  month  "  as  she  called  it,  sadly  musing  over  her  little  sister's  disap- 
pearance, when  a  loud  ring  startled  her  from  her  revery,  and  presently  her 
maid  ushered  in  a  benevolent  old  Friend, ''  dressed,"  as  Debby  afterwards 
said,  *'  quite  plainly  enough  to  sit  in  the  preacher's  gallery." 

"  Thee 's  Deborah  Dawson,  is  thee  not  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady,  benignly. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Deborah,  simply. 

^  And  I  am  Charity  Pennock,"  returned  the  Friend  <<  So  now  we  know 
each  other,  only  I  rather  have  the  advantage  of  thee.  I  make  certain  of  my 
welcome,  for  thee  sees  I  have  some  good  news  for  thee,  my  child." 

^  Roxy,"  gasped  Debby,  seizing  the  old  lady's  hand  and  drawing  her  to  a 
seat  beside  her  on  the  sofru 

*'  Yes,  Roxy,  safe  if  not  quite  well,  thanks  to  our  merciful  Father." 

'<  Where  ?  "  asked  Debby,  almost  choking. 

*'  In  the  hospital  where  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  years.  She 
has  been  entirely  unconscious  until  to-day,  when  she  addressed  me  in  the 
plain  language,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  her  sister.  On  asking  thy  name, 
I  immediately  knew  she  must  be  the  child  whose  mysterious  disappearance 
I  had  heard  of;  so,  looking  up  thy  husband's  place  of  business,  I  got  him  to 
send  a  carriage  for  the  litde  girl,  and —  but  here  it  is  now." 

Need  we  tell  bow  joyous  was  that  meeting,  —  how  tenderly  Debby  nursed 
her  sister  into  recovery,  —  how  the  whole  Pancoast  family  came  down  to 
see  her,  and  how  she  cried  and  sobbed  and  promised  never  to  be  so  naughty 
again? 

Roxy  is  now  a  laige  girl,  and  has  been  many  times  since  to  the  city ;  but 
she  never  foigets  that  first  memorable  visit  on  the  day  of  her  sister  Debby's 
wedding. 
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THE    GOOSE    RACE. 


Phil  Aiken's  Storv. 


\~'~~  WAS  always  racing  with  Ned.     I  mean  Ned 

HicUeby.    He  is  my  cousin,  you  know. 
He  and  I  were  babies  together,  and  our  first 
'  race  was  a  creep.    Tlie  priie  —  a  rattle-box 

placed  on  the  floor  —  was  the  goal  we  ran  for. 
I  won  it.  Uncle  Ceor|;e — who  put  us  up  to 
it,  one  TItanksgiving  day  —  says  I  came  out 
half  a  pinafore  ahead. 

"Sich  tall  creepin'  I  never  see  in  all  my 
bom  days  I "  says  he,  "  Did  n't  you  scramble ! 
Jest  as  you,  Phil,  grabbed  the  ratde,  Ned  he 
grabbed  your  toe,  and  give  it  sicli  a  bite !  I 
knowed  then  't  would  be  nip-and-tuck  with  you 
through  life,"  says  my  Uncle  George. 

Then  we  were  always  racing,  as  we  grew 
up, — to  see  which  would  touch  the  school- 
house  door  first ;  to  see  which  would  coast  to 
the  foot  of  Grimes's  Hill  first,  — both  starting 
'  at  the  foot,  and  drawing  up  our  sleds  ;  to  see 
which  would  climb  a  tree,  or  come  down  a 
.   tree,  quickest    Once  Ned  came  down  so  fast 
he  broke  his  arm,  and  he  declared  he  beat; 
but  I  said  he  did  n't,  for  Ming  was  n't  fair. 
J      Then  there  were  races  on  skates.    And  of 
course  we  raced  horses  as  soon  as  we  began  to  ride,  and  many  a  tumble  we 
got  before  we  had  learned  to  hold  on  well. 

It  was  the  same  thing  in  school,  which  we  seemed  to  regard  as  only  a  sort 
of  race-course.  My  chief  motive  for  studying  (and  1  did  study  hard)  was  to 
get  above  Ned ;  and  I  don't  know  that  it  once  entered  my  mind  that  spell- 
ing had  any  use,  except  as  a  game  to  beat  him  aL 

This  honest  rivalry  —  for  we  were  always  the  best  of  friends  through  it 
all — served  to  make  good  runners  and  ridera  and  skaters  of  us,  —  swim- 
mers and  rowers  too,  I  may  say,  for  many  a  race  was  on  'or  in  the  water. 
Rowing  was  a  good  joke,  since  we  had  but  one  boat  between  us.  He  pulled 
an  oar  on  one  side,  I  pulled  on  the  other,  and  the  iiin  was,  to  see  which 
could  pull  the  other  round.  As  our  pulling  was  about  equal,  it  generally 
sent  the  boat  straight  ahead ;  and  as  we  never  stopped  to  look  where  we 
were  going,  once  we  went  aground  smash  into  the  old  goose-pen,  where 
Aunt  Luce  was  getting  eggs,  and  scared  her  so  she  broke  a  whole  apronfiil, 
and  darted  out  through  the  slats  over  the  top  of  the  pen,  like  a  circus- 
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woman  through  3.  hoop,  Ned  said.  Another  time  we  went  over  the  dam, 
and  got  an  awful  ducking. 

Hia  folks  lived  in  one  end  of  the  old  house  and  ray  folks  lived  in  the 
other  end ;  and  they  used  to  lind  our  habit  of  racing  come  handy,  when 
there  was  a  good  stroke  of  boys'  work  to  be  done.  They  would  set  us  at 
two  churns,  and  see  which  would  fetch  the  butter  first  Then,  of  course,  the 
one  that  could  husk  more  baskets  of  com  in  a  day,  or  pile  up  more  wood, 
than  the  other,  was  always  "  the  best  feller." 

We  had  tried  almost  every  imaginable  style  of  race,  —  we  had  had  dog 
races  and  cat  races,  and  once  we  had  an  ox  race ;  Ned  rode  old  Brindle 
and  I  rode  old  Bright,  and  they  got  off  the  course,  and  ran  with  us  into  the 
woods,  and  brushed  us  off,  and  gave  us  such  a  scratching  and  bruising  gen- 
erally that  we  never  wanted  to  try  that  sport  again. 

Then  oue  day  Uncle  George,  —  who  liked  the  fiin  as  well  as  we  did,  and 
never  cared  who  beat,  for  he  could  brag  of  the  winner,  and  say,  "That  'ere 
little  nephew  o'  mine,  he  's  awful  smart  1 "  no  matter  which  of  us  it  was ;  — 
one  day  he  asked  us  why  we  never  had  a  "  goose  race." 

"  What 's  a  goose  race  ?  "  says  Ned. 

"  Did  n't  you  never  hear  of  a  goose  race  ?  "  says  Uncle  Geo^^  "  Wal, 
the'  's  suthin'  fer  ye  to  lam  yit,  in  the  sportin'  line.  Jest  see  which  'U  dig 
out  fust  on  these  'ere  rows  o'  puttaters ;  then  I  'U  tell  ye." 

So  Ned  and  I  dug  as  if  for  dear  life,  and  1  got  out  firat,  though  he 
declared  I  did  n't  dig  fair,  and,  to  prove  it,  went  back  and  found  potatoes 
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in  the  ground  I  had  gone  over,  which  I  offset  by  finding  about  as  many  in 
his  hills.  Uncle  George,  who  sat  on  a  barrel  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  and 
watched  us,  as  umpire^  —  which  was  a  good  deal  easier  than  doing  the  work 
himself,  —  said  neither  had  won,  and  we  must  try  again.  Then,  as  the  result 
was  still  doubtful,  he  said  we  had  better  take  two  barrels,  and  pick  the 
potatoes  up,  and  see  which  would  get  the  most ;  ''  and  I  'U  be  talkinV 
says  he. 

I  don't  remember  which  beat  on  the  potatoes,  but  I  do  remember  what 
he  told  us  about  the  goose  race.  * 

"  You  *ve  your  two  flocks  you  Ve  been  raisin',"  says  he.  "  Ned  has  sartin 
got  the  most  geese ;  but  Phil  stands  to  't  that  his  'n  are  the  biggest  Now 
pick  out,  each  on  ye,  eight  or  ten  o'  yer  smartest  geese,  an'  see  which  can 
drive  acrost  the  pond  fust" 

"  In  the  water,  Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  in  the  water,  if  it 's  acrost  the  pond." 

"  But  how  can  we  ?  " 

"  That 's  the  p'int  I  'm  goin*  to  explain.  Fust  place,  harness  up  yer  geese ; 
each  in  his  own  way,  —  there 's  that  coarse  twine  we  had  fer  tyin'  up  wool, 
shearin'  time ;  ye  can  have  that,  —  an'  see  which  '11  beat,  makin'  the  har- 
nesses. Take,  say,  nine  geese  apiece,  four  span,  and  a  leader;  or  drive 
three  abreast  if  you  hke.  Then  there 's  that  ol'  molasses-cask,  we  '11  saw 
that  in  two,  and  make  ye  a  'couple  o'  tubs  fer  to  ride  in.  Then,  when  you  've 
got  yer  geese  well  harnessed  and  broke,  some  Sat'dy  arternoon,  when 
you  've  worked  smart,  and  'arnt  a  play-spell,  we  '11  tackle  on  to  the  tubs, 
—  I  '11  go  in  the  boat,  an'  see  fair  play,  —  an'  the  one  that  gits  his  team  an' 
tub  an'  himself  acrost  the  pond  quickest,  shall  have  my  ol'  six-bladed 
jack-knife." 

The  six-bladed  knife  had  been  our  wonder  and  envy  as  long  as  we  could 
remember.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  race  itself  was  sufficiently  exciting,  \/ithout 
the  offer  of  so  splendid  a  prize. 

We  set  to  work  at  once  making  harnesses ;  and  what  a  squawking  there 
was  in  the  old  goose-pens,  at  odd  spells,  for  about  a  week  I 

"  Boys  I  boys  I  what  are  ye  about  ?  "  says  my  father,  or  some  one  of  the 
folks,  whenever  a  fresh  goose  was  caught 

"  The  boys  are  doin'  well  enough,"  says  Uncle  George ;  "jest  let  'em 
alone  ;  I  know  what  they  're  up  to." 

My  way  was,  when  I  caught  a  goose,  to  harness  it,  all  ready  for  the 
great  occasion,  and  then  let  it  go  again,  till  wanted.  Ned  did  the  same ; 
and  in  a  few  days  our  flocks  presented  the  drollest  appearance,  —  all  the 
biggest  old  geese  waddling  about  or  swimming  in  the  water,  with  twine 
harnesses  on.  They  generally  picked  hard  at  the  strings,  at  first ;  and 
Dick  —  the  old  gander  I  had  selected  for  a  leader  —  pulled  his  breast-strap 
apart  twice,  before  the  race  came  ofE  Did  n't  he  stretch  up  his  long  neck, 
and  open  his  bill,  and  tell  the  others  what  he  had  done,  with  a  jubilant 
laughing  and  cackling,  each  time ! 

Of  course  the  sight  of  our  geese  harnessed  attracted  attention,  aad  made 


/ 
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a  good  deal  of  &n  1  and  eveiTbodf  wanted  to  knoir  iriien  the  race  tnu 
coming  o£ 

"  Ned,"  I  said,  "  the  thing 's  goin'  to  be  popular." 

"Vest  bnt,"  says  he,  shaking  his  head,  "we  bare  all  the  work,  and 
t*  other  fellers  think  they  're  goin'  to  see  the  fiin  for  nothin'." 

We  thought  that  was  n't  Mr ;  so  we  concluded  to  charge  a  small  fee  for 
admission  to  the  race-ground.  Accordingly  one  morning  the  following 
N'oHce  appeared,  chalked  on  the  end  of  the  bam,  with  four  long  and  not 
very  straight  lines  drawn  about  It,  to  attract  attentiot)  firom  the  street 

GREAT  GOOSE  RACE! 

to  Come  Off  Saturday  afternoon  ! 

9  gust  on  a  tide  to  be  driven  by 

Me  Edward  Hicklebv  and  Mk  Phil  Aiken 

who  Will  Ride  in  Tubt  /// 

beitptace  to  See  is  from  Aiken's  share 

which  will  be  Reserved  for  The  Ockasion 

admistion  inside  the  Gooie  Fence 

IS' ^  itnis .'  JBl 

under  $  years  old  Half  price 

mo  peaking  through  cracks  nor  climin  over  , 

Puilick  Are  Invited 

NO  HUMBUG 
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Uncle  George  helped  us  a  little  about  the  wording  of  this  Notice^  but  the 
spelling  and  penmanship  —  or  chalkmanship — were  all  our  own. 

Uncle  George  also  suggested  the  idea  of  having  each  a  couple  of  bo]^  to 
help  us  at  starting.  For  a  goose  is  a  goose,  you  know ;  and,  though  ours 
were  tame  enough,  we  had  n't  given  much  time  to  breaking  them,  and  we 
expected  they  would  prove  a  little  unmanageable.  '<  There 's  plenty  o'  boys 
.that  '11  jump  at  the  chance  to  pay  their  admission  fee  that  way,"  says  Unde 
George. 

We  liked  the  idea,  but  were  careful  to  select  such  boys  as  we  thought  had 
no  money,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the  proceeds  of  the  show.  As  it  turned 
out,  Ned  chose  one,  Tom  Hobart,  who  afterwards  held  out,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, in  his  grimy  paw  two  coppers,  which  he  said  his  grandmother  had 
given  him  for  the  great  holiday.  Ned  was  very  much  disgusted,  and  wished 
to  swap  him  off  for  Bob  Smart,  who,  we  were  quite  sure,  could  n't  pay ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  —  Tom  held  us  to  the  engagement,  —  and  we  lost  two  cents 
by  that  unlucky  choice. 

Saturday  afternoon  came,  and  so  did  the  '<  Publick,"  and  we  had  thirty- 
four  cents  (seventeen  spectators)  inside  the  goose-fence  before  two  o'clock. ' 
We  had  made  Bob  Smart  door-keeper.  The  ''  Publick  "  generally  behaved 
very  well,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  "peaking  through  cracks,"  and, 
at  th«  crisis  of  the  race,  a  grand  rush  over  the  fence  and  through  the  gate, 
spite  of  all  Bob  could  do.  Then  we  lost  money  in  cotisequence  of  the  show 
being  open  on  the  side  of  the  pond. 

"  There 's  twelve  cents  in  that  old  boat  of  Jones's,"  says  Ned,  —  for  we 
reckoned  everybody  as  cash  that  day.  Then  we  noticed  eight  cents  on  one 
raft ;  and  six  cents  on  another,  and  two  cents  paddling  about  on  a  log. 

We  had  a  great  time  getting  our  goose-teams  ready.  We  had  to  take 
them  across  the  pond,  to  begin  with,  so  as  to  start  from  the  other  side. 
''It'll  be  easier  to  drive  'em  towards  home  than  from  it,"  says  Uncle 
George.  I  caught  mine  in  the  pen,  —  each  with  its  separate  harness  on, 
you  know,  —  and  handed  them  to  Sam  Baker,  who  handed  them  to  Link 
Griffin,  who  put  them  into  my  tub.  There  were  slats  nailed  over  the  top 
of  the  tub,  to  keep  them  in.  When  they  were  all  in,  the  last  slat  was  made 
&st,  and  the  tub  was  launched.  Ned  had  his  ready  at  about  the  same  time, 
—  for  he  could  never  bear  to  be  behind  me  in  anything.  Then  we  took  the 
tubs  in  tow  —  Uncle  George  and  Ned  and  I  and  our  ''seconds,"  as  we 
called  the  bo3rs  that  helped  —  and  rowed  over  in  the  boat  to  the  starting- 
place,  across  the  pond. 

There  was  a  great  rush  of  outsiders  to  the  spot,  almost  before  we  had 
landed.  "  There 's  at  least  twenty-five  cents  running  around  loose ! "  says 
Ned,  bitterly.  We  found  some  of  these  unpaying  spectators  of  use,  how- 
ever, in  helping  us  tackle  up. 

That  was  no  small  job.  Link  tended  the  tub,  and  handed  out  the  geese 
by  the  necks ;  Sam  and  I  tied  them  together ;  and  the  other  fellows  held 
them  after  they  were  tied.  Ned  hitched  up  three  abreast ;  but  I  drove  four 
span,  with  Dick  for  a  leader.    The  slats  were  taken  off  my  tub,  the  goose- 
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team  was  listened  to  it,  and  I  got  into  it  There  was  a  good  deal  of  delay, 
which  made  the  paying  spectators  on  the  other  side  regret  that  they  had 
not  saved  their  money  and  gone  over  for  a  free  sight  to  the  shore  we  started 
from.  But  at  last  we  were  ready,  —  Ned  and  I  afloat  in  our  tubs,  and  the 
geese  in  the  water,  with  boys  in  rolled-up  trousers-legs  on  each  side  of  the 
teams,  trying  to  keep  them  straight,  till  the  word  was  given  to  let  go. 

I  should  add  that  Ned  and  I  had  each  a  long,  stiff  switch,  to  drive  with. 
We  had  tow-string  reins,  too,  but  they  were  more  for  show  than  use.  I  had 
had  a  little  previous  practice  in  my  tub,  and  found  what  a  ticklish  thing  it 
was  to  navigate  it  If  I  leaned  too  much  on  one  side,  over  it  would  go. 
To  make  the  voyage  safely,  I  had  learned  that  the  only  way  was  to  stand  on 
my  knees,  or  sit  on  my  heels,  as  near  the  centre  as  I  could. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  —  the  great  moment  I  Uncle  George  fired  off  a 
pistol,  which  was  the  signal  for  starting.  The  boys  in  the  rolled-up  trousers- 
legs  stepped  back ;  and  the  race  was  begun  ! 

I  made  a  fine  start,  —  my  four  span  and  leader  all  in  a  line,  and  drawing 
well.  Perhaps  the  enthusiastic  cheering  and  hand-clapping  on  the  shore 
behind  us,  helped  to  get  them  off.  But  as  that  noble  burst  of  applause  died 
away,  it  was  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  fellows  on  the  rafts  and  in  Jones's 
boat,  and  on  our  shore ;  and  the  good  effect  was  lost  The  geese  had  by 
this  time  found  out  that  there  was  something  wrong.  They  did  n't  under- 
stand pulling  in  harness.  They  tried  to  scatter,  but  were  held  together  by 
the  strings.  Then  Dick,  the  leader,  stopped,  faced  about,  put  up  his  neck, 
uttered  a  loud  squawk,  and  finally  put  back  towards  the  shore,  followed  by 
the  four  span.  I  headed  him  off  with  my  long  switch,  and  my  '^  seconds," 
rushing  into  the  water,  fiightened  him ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
doubling  on  his  course,  and  trying  to  cross  between  the  hindmost  span  and 
the  tub  !  He  got  caught  in  the  traces,  and  I  reached  over  the  side  of  the 
tub,  and  took  Wm  by  the  neck,  and  turned  him  round  again.  Then  he  gave 
another  squawk,  spread  his  wings,  and  tried  to  fly ;  all  the  rest  following 
his  example.  For  a  minute  I  did  n't  know  but  I  should  be  carried  in  the 
tub  over  the  pond ;  but  I  was  n't ;  the  flying  was  a  failure.  At  last  the  team 
settled  down  to  practical  work,  and  did  some  good  honest  swimming. 

Then  I  looked  to  see  how  Ned  was  getting  along.  He  had  made  even  a 
better  start  than  I  did ;  but  now  he  was  having  his  trouble.  Nobody  would 
have  supposed  that  he  had  started  with  three  abreast  Two  or  three  geese 
had  got  over  the  traces  ;  one  was  headed  towards  the  tub,  and  looking  up 
at  him  with  the  funnies't  expression  of  countenance ;  and  two  or  three  were 
trying  to  get  away  by  diving.  All  I  could  see  of  them  was  just  their  tails 
tipped  up  out  of  the  water. 

At  last  we  were  all  right,  with  Uncle  George  and  our  seconds  following 
us  in  the  boat  If  any  of  our  geese  tried  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction,  we 
just  put  out  our  whips,  and  stopjted  them.    At  first  it  was,  — 

"  Get  up,  Dick ! " 

"  Go  long,  Nance ! " 

"  Take  care,  Fanny  I "  • 
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"  Gee,  gee,  you  goose !  gee ! " 

At  the  same  time  we  clucked  and  flourished  reins  and  whip,  jockey  £&sh- 
ion.  But  in  the  ardor  of  the  race,  we  soon  cftme  down  a  little  from  that 
high  style,  and  the  cry  was,  ^^shoo  !  shoo  1  SHOO  I "  while  we  lashed  the 
water,  to  frighten  the  silly  things  into  greater  speed. 

Sometimes  Ned  was  ahead,  and  sometimes  I  was.  The  excitement  was 
tremendous !  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  betting  on  the  result ;  no 
money  was  ''up,''  I  believe,  but  pins,  pop-guns,  and  several  pints  of  peanuts, 
were  destined  to  ''change  hands,"  before  that  day's  sun  went  down.  But 
there  were  many  purely  disinterested  spectators,  who  cheered  us  both  alike, 
and,  at  every  mishap  we  encountered,  filled  the  air  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 
One  fellow  on  a  raft  laughed  till  he  tumbled  off  into  the  water,  and  came 
near  being  drowned. 

One  of  my  geese  broke  ;iway,  before  I  had  got  half  across  the  pond.  But 
Ned  met  with  a  worse  misfortune,  for  one  of  his,  in  diving,  got  entangled 
in  the  traces,  and  was  towed  by  one  leg  backwards  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  excitement  reached  its  height  when  we  were  within  about  four  rods 
of  the  goose-pens.  Our  teams  then  began  to  be  frightened  at  the  spectators 
on  the  shore,  and  we  had  to  shoo  and  lash  the  water  furiously,  to  get  them 
along.  Finally  the  two  flocks  started  to  swim  towards  each  other,  for  refuge 
and  S3rmpathy.  Ned  was  struggling  desperately  to  get  his  ahead,  out  of  my 
reach,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  great  shout,  and  looked  to  see  what  had 
happened,  and  there  was  Ned  in  the  water  with  his  geese.  He  had  leaned  a 
little  too  much  on  the  side  of  his  tub,  and  it  had  capsized.  I  was  laughing 
so  hard  at  him  that  I  quite  forgot  what  I  was  about,  and  over  I  went  too. 
Then  there  was  a  scramble  for  the  shore,  —  geese  and  drivers  and  tubs.  I 
hardly  knew  who  beat,  until  I  heard  a  general  shout,  — 

"  Phil  Aiken  !  hurrah  /  hur-r-a-a-ah  I " 

I  had  just  got  my  team  ashore,  and  puUed  up  my  tub.    Ned  was  stiU  in 
the  water.    Then  all  my  friends  gathered  about  me,  and  shook  my  wet  hand, 
and  congratulated  me ;  and  Unde  George,  having  decided  in  my  favor,  pre-* 
sented  me  with  the  six-bladed  knife,  on  the  spot    This  was  his  speech :  — 

"  A  little  ftm  now  an*  then  don't  hurt*  nobody.  We  've  all  had  a  share  o* 
the  frm ;  and  my  smart  nephew  here,  he  has  won  the  prize.  Here  it  is,  Phil, 
here 's  the  knife.  You  done  well.  Ned  done  well  too ;  an'  he  might  'a' 
beat,  if  his  geese  had  n't  got  into  a  tangle.  Keep  on,  boys,  keep  on,  —  nefer 
tire  o'  well-doin', --an'  like  as  not  some  day  you  'U  be  runnin'  fer  Congress 
together ;  who  knows  ?  " 

7.  r.  Trowbridge. 
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BERTIE'S   PIONEERING. 
I. — How  Bertie  started  from  Omaha. 

'^  T  T  'S  done !  it 's  done ! "  screamed  Grade  and  Johnny  together.  ''  There 's 

^  the  bell !  He 's  lighting  the  match  1  He 's  touching  off  the  gun.  O 
Bertie,  you  ought  to  see  ! " 

**  I  can  hear,"  Bertie  said,  sitting  up  in  bed  a  moment  and  then  leaning 
back  against  the  pillows.  '<  Now  let 's  count,  and  see  if  there  really  are  a 
hundred  guns." 

*'  No,  there 's  only  one,"  said  Johnny, ''  but  it 's  going  to  fire  a  hundred 
times." 

**  Sit  close  by  me,  Johnny,  if  you  think  you  'U  be  frightened,  and  I  '11  take 
hold  of  your  hand.    Two, — three ;  count  away.  Grade." 

^  I  can't,  fiuther  than  thirty,  Bertie.    I  only  know  some  of 'em  after  that" 

'<  I  know  'em  all,"  said  Johnny,  following  Grade  up  to  thirty,  and  then 
going  on  as  one  great  bang  after  another  was  heard. 

"  Thirty  ten,  thirty  nineteen,  thirty  'leventeen." 

^  That  is  n't  the  way,  Johnny  1  Count  just  like  me  " ;  and  Bertie  went  on, 
giving  each  bang  in  a  very  loud  voice,  till  the  last  one  came,  and  all  the 
bells  in  the  town  began  to  ring* 

'^One  hundred  truly,"  he  said  then,  ''and  they've  made  my  head  ache. 
I  wish  you  'd  ask  mamma  if  I  can  cut  the  candles,  Gracie." 

Grade  ran  ofl^  coming  back  presently  with  a  small  board,  a  sharp  knife, 
and  a  candle-box. 

"  Mamma  says  cut  each  one  in  four  pieces,"  she  said,  ''  and  stop  just 
the  minute  you  're  tired.  She  says  there 's  fifteen  windows  \o  lumbemaU, 
and«he  wants  eight  pieces  for  every  window." 

'"T  isn't  iumdemaU,  Gracie,  it's  illuminate.  I  don't  know  how  much 
fifteen  times  dght  is.  I  shall  have  to  make  fifteen  piles  and  put  eight  in 
each  pile." 

''  Well,"  said  Grade,  ''and  Johnny  and  I  will  see  how  many  you  've  got 
when  we  come  back.  Ann  fixed  the  flag  on  a  real  good  stick,  and  we  're 
going  to  stand  on  the  fence  and  wave  it  when  Ulait  percessian  goes  by.  Mam- 
ma says  she  'U  move  you  up  to  the  window  pretty  soon." 

Gracie  and  John  ran  off  together,  and  Bertie  began  upon  the  candles, 
cutting  each  one  into  four  pieces,  and  then  scooping  out  a  little  hollow  in 
the  top  of  each  to  make  a  new  wick  ready  for  lighting.  It  tired  his  hands, 
however,  and  he  had  to  stop  and  rest  every  few  moments,  so  that  only  two 
piles  of  the  fifteen  were  finished  when  Mrs.  Monell  came  up  stairs. 

"  I  'U  push  the  bed  up  to  the  window,  or  you  can  sit  up  in  the  rocking- 
chair,"  she  said,  and  Bertie,  after  thinking  a  littie,  decided  on  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  having  been  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  was  put  in  it,  Mrs.  Monell 
sitting  down  by  him  to  look  at  the  procession  when  it  should  come. 
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Bertie  had  been  very  sick  with  lung-fever,  and  even  now  could  not  sit  up 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  For  a  week,  ever  since  he  began  to 
get  well,  he  had  been  hoping  he  should  be  strong  enough  to  sit  up  all  day, 
when  the  grand  time  came.  Not  Fourth  of  July,  as  you  may  think,  when  you 
read  about  gims  and  illuminations,  but  almost  as  wonderful  a  day,  —  the  loth 
of  May,  1869,  when  the  last  rail  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  was  laid,  and 
listened  with  a  golden  spike.  You  young  folks  in  New  York  and  Boston 
went  to  school  that  day  as  if  it  were  just  like  any  other,  not  thinking  that 
you  were  a  good  deal  nearer  China  than  you  ever  had  been  before, — 
unless  you  heard  your  fathers  or  mothers  say  so.  The  children  in  Omaha 
had  a  holiday,  and  everybody  watched  so  eagerly  for  the  gun  which  should 
tell  the  moment  the  last  rail  was  laid,  that  I  do  not  think  even  the  little  ones 
will  ever  forget  it 

Certainly  they  will  remember  the  procession  if  nothing  more,  for  some  of 
them  marched  in  it,  carr3nng  little  flags ;  and  Bertie,  looking  from  his  window, 
saw  a  good  many  he  knew  in  the  line,  over  a  mile  long,  which  wound 
up  Capitol  Hill.  At  last  the  procession  stopped  in  the  Capitol  grounds,  to 
listen  to  the  speeches.  Grade  and  little  John  stood  on  the  fence  and  waved 
the  flag  till  pulled  down  by  Ann,  who  thought  it  was  hardly  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  and  then  ran  up  to  Bertie's  room.  There  were  a  good  many  friends 
there  now,  who  had  come  over  to  see  the  prqcession  from  the  house,  which 
was  right  opposite  the  Capitol,  and  from  which  the  speeches  could  be  heard 
almost  as  well  as  on  the  grounds.  Bertie  cared  very  little  for  these,  how- 
ever, but  listened  with  all  his  ears  to  something  that  Af  r.  Geoige  was  sa3ring 
to  Mrs.  MonelL 

''If  Bertie  were  stronger  I  would  suggest  taking  him  with  me  to  the 
ranche.     I  shall  go  very  soon  myself." 

<*  To  the  ranche  ?  O  Mr.  George !  How  I  do  want  to  go  with  you ! 
Could  n't  y(^  possibly  wait  till  I  get  well  ?  " 

''  I  might,"  said  Mr.  George,  smiling  a  h'ttle  at  Bertie's  eager  face ;  ^'  but 
you  're  a  very  small  boy  to  walk  a  hundred  miles  and  back,  to  say  nothing 
of  living  camp-feshion  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  don't  believe  papa  and 
mamma  would  trust  you  with  me  either.  Why,  Bertie,  old  as  I  am,  mother 
always  turns  me  around  before  I  go  out,  to  make  sure  I  have  n't  left  my 
head  up  stairs." 

^  I  don't  care,  I  could  take  care  of  my  own  head.  O  papa  1  won't  you 
let  me  go  when* I  get  well?" 

''  We  '11  see,"  said  Mr.  Monell ;  and  Bertie,  unable  to  get  any  other  answer, 
coaxed  Mr.  George  to  tell  him  a  story,  and  finally  had  the  room  darkened 
and  took  a  little  nap,  that  he  might  be  all  ready  for  the  illumination  in  the 
evening.  He  woke  up  jus|  before  tea,  feeling  so  much  better  that  mamma 
said  he  might  go  down  stairs  if  he  liked.  So  he  dressed  for  the  first  time 
in  three  weeks,  feeling  very  light-headed  and  staggery,  and  holding  tightly  to 
his  &ther,  who  carried  him  down  to  the  dining-room  and  set  him  in  an  arm- 
chair. It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  evening,  the  sun  not  yet  down,  and  through 
the  open  windows  came  the  sound  of  guns  and  the  music  frt>m  the  band 
stiU  on  the  hilL 
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It  *8  as  good  as  Foarth  of  July,"  ssdd  Bertie,  "only  I  can't  go  out ;  but 
just  think,  mamma ;  I  've  got  this  sort  of  half-way  Fourth,  and  I  'm  going 
to  have  the  real  one  too  1    Won't  it  be  splendid  ?  " 

**  Maybe  you  11  have  the  real  Fourth  out  on  th»  ranche,"  said  Grade ; 
^  I  wish  I  could  go  too." 

"  Wait  till  you  're  big  enough  to  bake  our  bread,"  said  Mr.  George,  "  and 
then  I  think  I  shall  invite  you.  It  will  be  just  as  much  as  I  can  do  now  to 
bake  for  Bertie." 

''Then  I'm  really  going,"  said  Bertie,  his  eyes  dancing.  ''Papa  said, 
'We 'Usee.'" 

"And  I  say  it  again,"  returned  Mr.  Monell.  "  What  do  you  mean,  George, 
by  making  him  think  he 's  going  ?  " 

"Tonics  and  nervines,"  satd  Mr.  George,  which  Bertie  did  not  at  all 
understand,  and  could  get  nobody  to  explain  just  then,  though  he  found  out 
afterward  that  both  meant  something  to  strengthen  and  make  him  well. 

After  tea  they  all  sang  till  the  first  rockets  were  sent  up,  when  papa  lighted 
all  the  candles,  eight  of  which  had  been  put  in  each  window,  and,  wrapping 
Bertie  up,  carried  him  out  for  just  a  minute,  that  he  might  see  not  only  his 
own  house,  but  the  Capitol  building,  with  a  candle  in  every  pane  of  its  many 
windows.  Looking  down  upon  the  town,  it  seemed  a  blaze  of  light  all  the 
way  to  the  Missouri,  and  even  on  the  other  side  they  saw  the  rockets  and 
Roman-candles  going  up  from  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  twinkling  of  lights  in 
the  nearer  houses. 

Bertie  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  what  might  be  done  at 
the  ranche ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  he  had  been  really  out  of  bed  and  going  about 
as  usual  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  that  Mr.  Monell  would  answer  many  ques- 
tions. 

"How  much  money  have  you  in  the  savings-bank,  Bertie?"  he  asked 
one  morning  in  early  June. 

"  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  papa.    Why  ?  " 

"  Gentlemen  who  take  pleasure-trips  pay  their  own  expenses,  you  know ; 
so  you  had  better  draw  five  dollars  of  3^ur  money." 

"  But,  papa,  they  won't  give  it  to  me,  if  I  go  all  alone." 

"  Then  I  'U  go  with  you,  and  mamma  can  get  your  budget  ready  for  the 
trunk.  George  wants  to  start  to-morrow,  and  will  send  the  trunk  on  by  rail 
to  Schuyler,  where  you'll  find  it  when  you  ^i  there.  Are  there  any* holes 
in  your  shoes  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  Bertie  said,  after  an  examination.  "Sha'n't  I  wear  my  new 
ones  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  want  blistered  feet,  my  boy.  These  are  old  and  easy, 
and  just  the  thing  for  walking.    Now  we  'U  go  and  see  about  the  money." 

Bertie  walked  down  town  with  his  father,  too  happy  to  say  very  much. 
The  five  dollars  were  drawn  in  twenty-five-cent  currency,  so  that  he  could 
always  have  change,  and  a  strong  littie  pocket-book  was  bought  to  put  it  in. 
Then  he  bought  a  banana  which  had  come  from  San  Francisco  only  the  day 
before,  and  took  it  home  to  share  with  Gracie  and  littie  John,  who  were 
ready  to  cry  that  they  were  to  be  left  alone. 
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'  Bertie  was  almost  ten,  and  the  oldest  of  the  three ;  Grade  seven,  and 
little  John  four ;  and  Bertie  had  klways  been  with  them,  keeping  them  out 
of  mischief,  and  amusing  them  as  very  few  older  brothers  are  willing  to 
do.  He  was  so  gently  and  patient  that  Grade  often  imposed  upon  him, 
and  Mr.  Monell  was  very  glad  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacation,  in  which  the 
two  younger  ones  might  find  how  much  they  depended  on  him. 

'^  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on  without  my  rig^t-hand  man,"  mamma 
said,  as  she  looked  out  the  few  things  he  would  need  to  take  with  him, 
and  put  them  into  a  bag.  to  be  taken  over  to  Mrs.  Warner's,  George's 
mother. 

'<  It  won't  be  for  long,  mamma,"  Bertie  answered,  shouldering  the  bag,  and 
running  across  the  Capitol  grounds  to  the  cottage.  Here  he  found  a  pack- 
ing-trunk in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Warner  and  Geoige  at  work 
putting  in  some  bedding,  and  trying  to  leave  room  for  the  provisions  they 
would  need.  A  big  ham  was.  the  most  obstinate,  and  wh^^ver  it  was  put 
would  interfere  with  the  handle  of  a  fiying-pan. 

"  Now  you  know  you  can't  be  cooked  without  the  pan,"  said  Mr.  George, 
^90  why  won't  you  accommodate  yourself  to  circumstances?"  And  he 
pushed  till  finally  the  end'  of  the  ham  found  a  place  between  the  blankets. 
Then  there  was  a  fight  with  a  jar  of  raspberry-jam,  which  at  last  was  put 
in  a  tin  pall  and  steadied  with  flour,  and  then  came  gingar-snaps  to  fill  in 
all  the  chinks.  Bertie's  things  were  tucked  away  between  the  blankets,  and 
at  last  the  trunk  was  locked  and  strapped  and  ready  for  the  afternoon  train, 
and  Bertie  went  home  for  a  long  play  with  Grade  and  Johnny,  who  to-day 
were  so  good  he  could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  leaving  them. 

George  Warner  was  the  youngest  of  several  brothers  who  had  come  with 
their  mother  to  Omaha  in  the  first  years  of  its  settlement,  as  Mr.  Monell 
had  done.  Slender  and  delicate  and  never  strong,  he  had  found  that  bend- 
ing over  a  desk  all  day  would  certainly  kill  him,  and  with  his  next  older 
brother  had  pre-empted  a  half-section  of  land  at  Schuyler,  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  intending,  for  a  few  years  at  any  rate,  to  have  a 
'^grass-fu-m"  and  raise  stock.  Twenty-two  or  three,  he  seemed  several 
years  younger,  firom  a  constant  flow  of  spirits  which  made  him  the  delight 
of  children.  With  all  his  love  of  fun,  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  which  pre- 
vented any  liberties  being  taken,  and  his  habits  were  all  so  essentially 
delicate  and  refined,  that  Mr.  Monell  believed  his  influence  better  than  that 
of  almost  any  one  Bertie  could  be  with.  As  for  Bertie  himself,  no];>ody,  after 
his  father,  seemed  to  him  quite  so  delightfiil  a  companion  as  Mr.  George, 
and  the  prospect  of  three  weeks  alone  with  him  was  pleasant  enough  to 
almost  entirely  destroy  any  thought  of  homesickness. 

Bertie  was  up  before  sunrise  next  morning,  feeding  the  chickens,  taking 
a  last  look  at  the  new  calf,  and  telling  Ann  some  of  the  things  he  should 
do  while  away.  Mirs.  Monell  lined  the  brim  of  an  immense  straw  hat  such 
as  men  wear  on  the  plains,  and  sewed  up  a  little  rip  in  the  gloves,  which 
Bertie  declared  he  should  not  wear.  Mr.  George  came  over  to  'break£iLst, 
and  agreed  not  to  huny,  but  to  gp  slowly,  and  no  more  miles  a  day  than 
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Bertie  ceuld  comfortably  walk,  and  he  promised  also  to  keep  a  jotimal  and 
send  it  back  whenever  they  came  to  a  post-office. 

*' You  know  you  are  not  well  yet,  Bertie,"  said  Mr.  Monell,  ''and  if  you 
feel  you  can't  go  through,  get  on  the  first  train  you  meet  and  come  back. 
In  fact,  I  shall  rather  expect  to  see  you  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"I  don*t  believe  you  will,"  Bertie  said,  very  confidently.  "Now,  Mr. 
George,  I  'm  all  ready  to  start  any  minute.  I  don't  see,  though,  what  made 
you  wear  white  pantaloons  ;  they  '11  get  dirty." 

"  They  're  strong,  Bertie,  and  comfortable  this  hot  day,  and  can  be  washed, 
and  there  are  half  a  dozen  other  reasons." 

"  You  '11  be  a  good  bit  of  color  on  the  prairie,"  said  Mr.  Monell,  "  with 
that  bright  rig  on  your  shoulders,  and  those  white  trousers.  Bertie  will  be 
a  mere  blot  by  the  side  of  you." 

yht  "  bright  rig  "  was  a  scarlet  scarf  such  as  cavalry  officers  wear,  and 
which  Mr.  George  used  instead  of  a  strap  for  his  travelling-satchel,  which 
held  their  lunch.  He  had  tied  it  so  that  it  crossed  under  both  arms,  making 
a  sort  of  epaulet  on  each  shoulder.  With  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
and  heavy  cane,  he  was  very  picturesque-looking,  and  Bertie,  dressed  in 
sober  pepper-and-salt,  was,  as  his  father  said,  a  "  mere  blot"  He  had  grown 
very  thin  during  his  sickness,  and  almost  an  inch  taller,  so  that  his  suit 
of  clothes,  a  little  too  short  before,  were  now  absurd,  the  sleeves  of  his 
jacket  showing  three  or  four  inches  of  wrist,  and  the  legs  of  his  trousers 
climbing  up  toward  his  knees.  With  his  old  shoes,  a  tin  cup  tied  to  his 
waist  by  a  string,  his  grandfather's  ivory-headed  cane,  and  a  hat  which  covered 
him  up  so  that  Gracie  compl£ned  that  there  was  no  place  to  kiss  him  good 
by,  Bertie  looked  funnier  than  he  ever  had  before ;  but  Ann,  who  had  been  at 
first  very  much  shocked  at  his  appearance,  consoled  herself  by  saying, "  Well, 
pretty  is  that  pretty  does,  and  there  won't  be  much  of  anybody  to  see  you." 

Gracie  and  little  John  would  hardly  let  him  go,  and  after  the  last  hug  had 
been  given,  they  sat  on  the  fence  and  watched  them  down  the  old  "  military 
road,"  till  both  were  lost  to  sight  behind  a  knoll  on  the  prairie.  How  they 
fared,  how  far  Bertie  found  he  could  walk,  and  what  happened  on  the  way, 
you  can  learn  best  from  Mr.  George's  journal,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
reached  Mrs.  Monell  by  the  next  day's  maiL 

McAXDLB  PlUKINCT,  DoUGLAS  COUNTV,  ol  MI  LBS  OUT, 

Grist  Mill,  s  P.  M.,  June  3, 1869, 

Here  we  are,  sitting  by  the  old  milldam,  on  a  smooth  white  stone,  while 
a  huge  table-rock  serves  for  my  writing-desk.  On  my  left  rises  the  old 
mill  working  away  steadily,  the  spray  fi*om  the  great  wtiter-wheel  just  reach- 
ing me  and  seeming  deliciousl^  cool,  after  our  long  tramp  under  a  burning 
sun.  Two  miles  out  from  Omaha  we  fell  in  with  a  Mr.  Bimey,  loaded  with 
lumber  and  sash  (the  wagon  you  understand  was  loaded),  and  after  due 
deliberation  we  decided  to  keep  him  company  and  go  by  the  McArdle  in- 
stead of  the  old ''  military  road,"  as  we  had  first  planned,  the  principal 
inducement  being  a  ride  dawn  the  longest  hills.    We  have  stopped  here 
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for  grist,  but  shall  easily  make  Elkhom  station  to-night,  after  txavelling 
eighteen  miles,  —  tveaty-eight  miles  from  Omaha  by  rait,  and  a  good  day** 
walk  for  beginners. 

The  miller's  family  insisted  npon  giving  us  a  dinner,  but  this  we  declined, 
asking  only  for  some  milk,  which  they  brought  in  a  big  tin  pan  holding 
several  quarts,  telling  us  to  take  it  all  if  we  liked.  So  we  have  each  taken 
about  half  a  dozen  cups  sandwiched  with  bread  and  caraway  cookies,  and 


now  Bertie  sits  on  a  rock  close  by,  fishing  away  enthusiastically.  Thus  far, 
bis  luck  has  been  confined  entirely  to  "  nibbles  "  and  jerkings  up  of  the  pole 
and  line  as  though  his  life  depended  on  the  result. 

Just  after  leavEng  you  this  morning  an  election  of  officers  was  held, 
resulting  as  follows :  —  ^        . 

Brigadier-General,  George  Warmer. 

Colonel,  Gilbert  Monell. 

The  election  was  closely  contested  ;  but,  bats  and  canes  being  equal,  the 
white  trousers  and  scarlet  epaulets  carried  the  day. 

The  du^  of  the  General  will  be  to  oversee  things  generally,  and  mind 
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the  Colonel ;  that  is,  look  after,  the  Colonel.  The  Colonel's  duty  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  requires  a  good  deal  more  head-work.  He  is  to  be 
keeper-in-chief  of  the  snake  record.    Let  us  see  how  it  stands  now. 

"'  Bertie,  how  many  snakes  have  we  seen  already  ?  " 

^  Eight,  Mr.  George, — one  striped,  six  black,  and  one  sort  of  checkered, 
five  feet  long  and  as  big  as  my  wrist  Tell  Gracie  he  could  n't  do  much 
harm  though,  because  he  was  dead.  All  the  others  ran  away  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us  coming.  I  wish  Gracie  and  Johnny  were  here  and  could  see 
these  swallows.    Write  all  about  them,  —  won't  you  ? — just  as  if  it  was  me." 

I  can't  promise  quite  to  do  that,  but  certainly  will  say  a  word  for  the 
swallows,  which  have  pre-empted  a  claim  to  the  eaves  of  the  mill.  There 
must  be  several  hundred  of  them,  and  at  least  fifty  houses  are  in  course  of 
building,  but  we  have  been  watching  one  in  particular  in  which  Bertie  is 
most  interested.  There  are  eight  in  the  family,  fine,  aristocratic-looking 
people,  and  "  well-to-do  "  we  judge,  for  their  mud  house  is  the  finest  in 
town.  They  get  along  very  fast  in  their  work,  because  they  have  a  regular 
rule  and  system,  and  a  certain  work  for  each  to  do.  The  old  gentleman  is 
.perched  on  the  edge  of  the  cornice  just  above  the  eaves,  and  does  nothing 
but  give  orders  and  oversee.  They  have  just  now  begun  on  the  inside  work 
of  the  first  story  of  the  house,  and  as  their  main  entrance  is  near  the  top,  it 
requires  no  little  skill  and  hard  labor  to  get  these — for  them  —  huge  pieces 
of  mud  in  just  the  right  position. 

The  head  mason  is  inside,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  where  the  finishing- 
off  work  begins.  Half-way  up,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  another  workman  is 
stationed,  while  a  third  is  still  higher  up,  so  that  his  head  can  just  be  seen, 
sticking  through  the  open  door.  The  finer  mud  for  finishing  off  is  several 
rods  below  the  place  from  which  that  for  the  rough  work  is  brought,  and  the 
four  other  members  of  the  family  are  busy  in  fetching  lumps  of  it  in  their 
bills.  One  has  just  come  with  a  load,  which  he  quickly  passes  to  the  biU 
sticking  out  firom  the  door,  by  him  down  to  number  two,  and  from  him  to 
the  head  mason,  who  places  it  in  proper  position,  by  which  time  another 
load  has  arrived,  and  so  the  work  goes  on,  quietly  and  quickly. 

After  watching  them  about  five  minutes,  the  old  gentleman  gave  an  order 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice  to  a  carrier  who  had  just  arrived  with  his  burden, 
which  he  unloaded,  but  did  not  fly  back  to  the  mine.  The  same  order  was 
given  to  the  second  and  third  as  they  arrived,  and  then  the  three  working 
inside  came  out,  and  these  took  their  places,  thus  changing  works.  I  should 
hardly  have  believed  this  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  but 't  is  really  true.  The  grist 
is  ready.    I  will  write  more  at  our  next  stopping-place. 

Elkhorn  Station,  8  P.  M. 

Bertie  has  been  in  bed  and  asleep  for  an  hour,  declaring  to  the  last  that 
he  could  walk  ten  miles  more  <<  just  as  well  as  not"  His  feet  were  a  little 
blistered,  but  a  dip  in  cold  water  and  a  rub  with  some  whiskey  will  make 
them  all  right  by  morning. 

We  left  Mr.  Bimey  at  the  railroad-crossing,  ten  miles  below  here,  and 
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took  the  track.  When  within  a  mile  of  Elkhorn,  we  came  up  with  some 
section  hands,  who  were  waiting  for  the  coming  train  to  pass  before  putting 
their  hand-car  on  the  track.    They  offered  us  a  ride,  and  we  accepted. 

« I  Ve  wanted  to  ride  on  a  hand-car  ever  since  I  was  little,"  said  Bertie, 
^  and  never  expected  to  have  a  chance." 

As  soon  as  the  train  passed,  the  hand*^ar  was  put  in  motion,  and  made 
the  mile  in  less  than  three  minutes,  —  so  quickly  that  the  train  had  not  yet 
started  out  when  we  arrived. 

Mr.  H.,  the  Superintendent's  brother,  urged  us  to  finish  our  journey  by 
rail,  and  offered  us  a  seat  in  the  Director's  car,  but  no !  we  would  not  accept 
We  have  started  to  walk  out,  and  walk  out  we  will,  and  make  good  time 
besides.  By  to-morrow  night  we  shall  be  somewhere  between  this  point 
and  Salt  Lake.  We  fish  in  the  Elkhorn  before  breakfast  to-morrow.  Ber- 
tie has  turned  over  and  says,  '*  Tell  'em  I  'm  so  happy  I  don't  know  ifhat 

to  do." 

GEORGE  WARNER, 

Brigadier^General  and  Commander'in' 
Chief  of  the  Pedestrian  Corps. 

Gilbert  Moneul,  CoUnul  and  Keeper-in-Chief  of  the  Snake  Record, 

Helen  C.  Weeks. 


HOW  UNCLE  BLUE  JACKET  CAPTURED  THE  PICKET- 
BOAT. 


"O 


|NE  dark,  stormy  night  not  long  ago  I  was  seated  before  a  dheerful 
wood-fire,  after  reading  •  Gateways  to  the  Pole,'  and  thinking  how 
many  poor  fellows  had  suffered  and  died  in  those  Arctic  solitudes  searching 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  when  Tom  said,  *  Uncle,  you  promised  to  tell 
me  how  you  captured  that  Rebel  picket-boat  in  Blakely  River.' 

« Well,  Tom,  after  we  had  spent  that  foggy  night  sitting  in  the  launch 
without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  but  ourselves,  and  after  getting  on  board 
the  Nonesuch  in  the  morning  with  nothing  but  seven  dead  ducks  to  show  as 
the  result  of  our  expedition,  we  were  just  savage  enough  to  go  up  Blakely 
River  in  search  of  that  boat  in  the  daytime ;  but  as  we  could  n't  have  found 

it  there  then,  and  Captain  L would  n't  have  cohsented  to  any  such  foolish 

proposition,  we  were  compelled  to  await  his  decision  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
make  the  second  attempt  For  two  days  and  nights  the  weather  continued 
thick,  then  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  bright  and  warm.  I  remember  what  a  fine  sight  the  fleet  presented 
the  first  morning  after  the  fog.  The  ships  were  all  anchored  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  stretching  across  the  bay,  their  bows  pointing  toward  the 
Rebel  city,  their  sails  loosed  to  dry,  and  hanging  in  the  brails,  the  awnings 
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triced  up,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  lazily  from  their  peaks.  I  used 
to  look  at  the  Rebel  gunboats  at  anchor  inside  the  obstructions  which  the 
enemy  had  placed  across  the  channel  below  the  city,  and  wonder  if  the 
sight  of  the  old  flag,  and  the  knowledge  that  some  of  their  former  shipmates 
were  on  board  the  ships  that  bore  it,  did  n't  make  their  officers  sad.  For 
most  of  the  Rebel  naval  officers  had  been  in  our  service  before  the  war. 

**  *  If  there  were  Rebel  gunboats  so  near,  why  did  n't  you  fight  them  instead 
of  trying  to  capture  a  little  picket-boat  ? ' 

^  Long  before  the  fleet  under  '  Old  Salamander '  had  passed  Forts  Morgan 
and  Gaines,  the  rebels  had  driven  piles  across  all  the  channels  leading  to 
the  city  of  Mobile,  leaving  only  a  space  wide  enough  to  let  their  gunboats 
pass.  Near  this  entrance  they  had  an  old  scow  laden  with  stones  ready 
to  haul  across  and  be  sunk  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  When  our  fleet  came 
into  the  bay  there  was  one. Rebel  gunboat,  the  Morgan,  that  was  neither 
captured  nor  destroyed.  She  took  to  her  heels,  ran  up  the  bay,  got  inside 
those  piles,  and  before  any  of  our  gunboats  arrived  the  old  scow  was 
sunk.  The  Rebels  did  n't  feel  safe  from  pursuit  by  our  gunboats  with  even 
such  a  barrier  as  that  between  them  and  us,  so  during  the  night  for  a  long 
time  they  planted  torpedoes  at  some  distance  each  side  the  piles,  and 
above  all  this,  far  out  of  reach  of  our  shot  and  shell,  lay  their  gunboats. 

"  During  the  morning  on  which  the  fog  had  cleared  away  I  was  on  the 

hurricane-deck  looking  around  through  a  spy-glass  when  Captain  L 

came  near  where  I  was  standing.  I  raised  my  cap  and  said,  <  Good  morn- 
ing, sir.' 

"  •  Good  morning,  Mr.  Blue  Jacket.    Looks  as  if  we  'd  have  a  clear  night  ? ' 

« *  Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  Think  you  could  find  that  Rebel  picket-boat  to-night?' 

**  *  I  would  like  to  try,  sir.' 

"  *  Very  well.  Messenger-boy,  tell  the  executive  ofiicer  I  'd  like  to  see 
him.' 

"*Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

*'  I  was  certain  the  captain  had  sent  for  the  first  lieutenant  to  tell  him  to 
send  me  out  that  night  with  the  launch,  and  I  went  for  the  pilot  to  get  his 
opinion  of  the  weather.  I  found  him  at  the  galley  getting  some  salt-pork 
for  bait,  and  accosted  him  with  *  Pilot,  what  do  you  think  ?  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  fine  night  ? ' 

" '  Be  claar  to-night,  sah.' 

^*  *  S*pose  we  'd  find  that  chap  if  we  went  after  him  ? ' 

"The  pilot's  fece  broke  into  abroad  grin  as  he  answered,  *If  dat  cuss 
is  dar  to-night  we  '11  bring  him  'long  board  de  Nonesuch,  whar  he  won't  be 
trubbled  to  do  no  more  picket  duty.  Dat 's  what  we  '11  do.  Tink  de  captin 
done  goin'  to  let  us  go  for  him  agin,  sah  ? ' 

"  *  I  think  so.    He 's  talking  with  the  first  lieutenant  about  it  now.' 

"  You  see  the  pilot  was  confident  we  would  capture  the  boat  if  we  could 
find  it  In  fact,  he  thought  the  *  Yankees  '  did  everything  they  undertook. 
Soon  after,  the  first  lieutenant  sent  to  inform  me  I  was  to  take  the  launch 
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with  the  same  crew  I  had  before  and  try  to  bring  back  something  beside 
dead  ducks.  I  was  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  ship  that  night  at  dark.  I 
went  forward  and  spoke  to  each  one  of  my  boat's  crew,  then  to  the  gunner's 
mate  to  have  him  clean  and  reload  my  revolvers.  I  saw  everything  about 
the  launch  ship-shape  and  in  good  working  order,  got  my  dinner  and  turned 
in  for  a  nap. 

''At  dark,  word  was  passed  by  the  'bo'sun's '  mate  for  ^all  the  picket- 
boat's  crew  to  muster  on  the  port  side  of  the  quarter-deck.'  They  all  came 
aft  dressed  in  white,  and  after  they  had  '  toed  a  seam '  the  first  lieutenant 
ordered  the  gunner's  mate  to  distribute  the  arms  and  accoutrements.  As 
before,  each  man  was  armed  with  a  Sharp's  rifle  and  revolver.  When  the 
first  lieutenant  was  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  the  launch  was  dropped  from 
the  boom  to  the  gangway,  and  the  crew  got  in.  Under  Mr.  G 's  com- 
mand the  howitzer's  crew  loaded  the  gun  while  I  went  to  the  captain  for 

final  orders.    I  found  Captain  L seated  at  the  cabin  table  with  a  chart 

of  Blakely  River  before  him.  I  was  told  to  take  a  seat  by  him,  and  to 
point  out  on  the  chart  the  spot  where  I  saw  the  lights,  and  where  the  canoe 
lay  while  I  was  looking  at  them.  Then  about  where  I  saw  the  picket-boat 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  river.  After  I  had  done  that,  said  he,  '  Now 
show  me  how  you  are  going  to  work  to  catch  him.' 

'' '  About  midnight  I  will  leave  the  bar^  and  after  getting  as  close  to  the 
marsh  as  possible,  I  will  pull  cautiously  up  stream  till  I  get  to  where  I  saw 
him  when  in  the  canoe.  If  I  find  him  there  without  his  discovering  me,  I 
will  go  above  him  while  he  is  under  the  land,  so  as  to  be  between  him  and 
his  friends,  as  he  would  of  course  want  to  go  in  that  direction  if  he  under- 
takes to  run.  If  he  fights,  I  shall  be  gradually  pressing  him  in  the  direction 
/  want  to  go.' 

"  *  And  how  do  you  mean  to  commence  the  attack  ? ' 

'' '  If  he  hails  me  before  I  get  above  him  I  shall  pull  directly  for  him,  and 
when  in  easy  range  let  him  have  the  howitzer.  Before  he  has  recovered 
from  that,  pull  alongside  and  finish  him  with  the  small  arms.' 

'' '  Very  well,  sir.  I  see  you  understand  my  instructions,  but  of  course 
you  must  act  as  circumstances  require.  Impress  on  your  men  the  necessity 
of  being  quiet,  and  above  all  keep  your  oarsmen  cool,  so  they  don't  make  a 
splashing  with  their  oars  or  catch  crabs.  Good  luck  to  you,  and  shove  off 
as  soon  as  you  please.' 

"  The  morning  I  got  back  with  the  canoe  and  told  the  captain  about  this 
Rebel  boat,  he  took  the  chart  of  Blakely  River  and  had  the  pilot  and  myself 
show  him  just  where  we  had  been.  He  then  formed  the  above  plan  for  the 
attack,  but  as  circumstances  might  arise  making  it  necessary  to  change  it  I 
was  left  free  to  act  as  I  judged  best 

"After  bidding  the  captain  good  night  I  went  on  deck,  found  the  launch 

all  ready,  Mr.  G and  the  pilot  in  and  waiting  for  me.    I  dodged  down 

into  the  ward-room  to  bid  the  paymaster,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  good 
night  He  was  writing  at  his  desk  in  his  room,  and  going  to  the  door  I  put 
out  my  hand  and  said,  *  P ^  okl  boy,  good  night,  but  not  good  by,  I  hope' 
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"'  He  got  up,  shook  my  hand,  saying, '  Good  night,  Blue  Jacket ;  I  hope  you 
won't  come  back  with  two  or  three  holes  in  that  little  body  of  yours.'  I 
started  up  the  ladder  leading  on  deck,  laughing  and  telling  him, '  No  fear 
of  that ;  I  am  too  small  an  object  to  be  hit  in  the  dark.'  I  reported  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  got  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  coxswain  to  '  shove 
ofil' 

*<'Up  oars!  shove  off!  Let  fall,  give  way  port,  back  starboard.  Give 
way  together ' ;  and  soon  the  Nonesuch  was  out  of  sight  in  the  dark. 

''  We  went  as  far  as  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  the  ship,  then  anchored  with  the  nine-inch  shot  we  had  in  the 
net  you  remember.  After  coming  to  anchor  I  ordered  the  crew  to  load  their 
rifles,  and  when  that  was  done  I  said':  — 

** '  Now,  lads,  listen.  We  are  going  up  this  river  again  after  that  picket- 
boat  of  the  Rebs.  You  must  remember  what  I  say  to  you  now,  for*  after  we 
leave  this  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again,  as  strict  silence  must  be  observed. 
On  getting  up  the  stream  a  mile  or  more  I  '11  give  the  order  '  Riflemen,  in 
oars,'  when  the  six  forward  uarsmen  on  a  side  will  lay  in  their  oars,  take 
their  rifles,  and  face  forward  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  captain  of 
the  gun  will  put  the  primer  in  the  vent,  be  ready  to  aim  and  fire,  but  be  careful 
not  to  pull  the  lock-string  until  I  give  the  order, '  Howitzer,  fire ! '  Coxswain, 
you  attend  strictly  to  the  orders  regarding  the  steering.  When  the  riflemen 
have  laid  in  their  oars,  the  four  after-oarsmen  on  a  side  will  pull  a  long 
stroke,  dipping  their  oars  in  the  water  with  care,  and  give  way  strong.  Do 
you  all  understand  ? '    A  whispered  '  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  was  the  response. 

"  I  then  gave  the  pilot  a  pair  of  night-glasses,  brought  for  that  purpose, 
telling  him  to  keep  a  good  lookout  with  me  for  the  enemy.  We  then  com- 
posed ourselves  to  wait  until  midnight.  Very  slowly  passed  the  hours  sit- 
ting there  in  the  dark  with  nothing  to  do  but  wait 

''  At  last  my  watch  showed  seven  bells  (half  past  eleven),  and  I  ordered 
*  Up  anchor !  up  oars !  quietly,  men,  quietly.'  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
quickness  and  silence  with  which  they  executed  my  orders.  When  the 
coxswain  said  *  Give  way  together,*  the  oars  entered  and  left  the  water  with 
scarcely  any  sound,  showing  that  the  men  understood  how  necessary  it  was 
to  obey  my  cautions  fully.  We  were  soon  up  the  river  near  the  marsh,  and 
as  the  tide  was  high  we  could  get  closer  to  the  grass  than  the  last  time  we 
were  there,  which  aided  us  considerably.  We  had  been  rowing  about  a  half- 
hour  when  the  pilot  whispered  to  me,   *  We 's  'bout  on  his  beat  now,  sir.' 

"  *  All  right !  Riflemen,  in  oars.' 

"  The  twelve  oars  came  in  as  one,  the  men  faced  forward  with  rifies  in  their 
hands,  while  the  captain  of  the  gun  reached  over,  pricked  the  cartridge,  and 
inserted  the  primer.  The  after-oarsmen  changed  their  stroke  to  *a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,'  and  1  hardly  noticed  any  decrease 
in  our  speed.  Judging  by  this  time  that  we  were  about  where  the  Rebel  boat 
could  be  seen  if  she  was  on  her  former  beat,  I  ordered  *  Oars,'  and  we  grad- 
ually lost  our  headway,  then  lay  still  watching  for  our  enemy.  The  pilot 
and  myself  scanned  the  river  all  about  us,  and  seeing  nothing,  after  giving 
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the  boat  time  enough  to  pull  across  the  stream,  we  rowed  farther  up, — about 
two  hundred  yards,  I  imagine.  We  again  stopped,  and  before  long  I  discov- 
ered a  black  object  ahead  and  in  shore  of  us  coming  out  from  under  the 
land,  crossing  towards  the  marsh. 

"  *  Pilot,  do  you  iee  him  ? '  * 

"  *  'Deed  I  do,  sah  ;  he  *s  furder  up  to-night' 

"  How  we  watched  to  see  if  he  would  cross,  turn  and  go  back,  or  see  us  and 
hail !  It  seemed  to  me  he  would  never  reach  the  marsh  side,  but  he  did, 
turned  and  pulled  for  the  shore.  I  leaned  over  to  the  oarsmen  and  whispered, 
*  Now,  lads,  give  way  strong  and  quiet'  They  bent  their  backs  and  bent 
their  oars  like  brave  lads  as  they  were,  and  across  the  picket  line  we  went 
as  silently  as  a  night  cloud.  I  kept  my  glasses  on  the  spot  where  the  Rebel 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  my  ears  open  for  his  hail,  but  no  sound 

canje  from  his  direction.   I  was  just  about  to  whisper  to  Mr.  G ,  *  We  *re 

all  right  so  far,'  when  gracious  !  what  a  noise  !  right  alongside  in  the  marsh. 
The  riflemen  rose  as  one  man  with  rifles  pointed  toward  the  marsh,  the  gun 
captain  drew  his  lock-string  taut,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  coxswain  gave 
utterance  to  a  smothered  curse,  when  the  pilot  said  to  me, '  Dat  's  nof&n  but 
a  loon.'  The  men  sat  down,  and  soon  after  this  little  alarm  we  rounded  the 
point,  headed  the  boat  down  stream,  and  lay  still  to  wait  for  our  enemy. 
The  pilot  and  I  stood  on  the  after-thwart  so  we  could  look  over  the  grass 
on  the  point  and  watch  the  channel  below. 

*'*' '  Dar  he  comes,  sah,  dar  he  comes.' 

" '  Yes.  I  see  him.  Let  him  go  back  this  time  while  our  men  get  their 
breath.    Next  time  he  crosses  we  '11  at  him.' 

"  *  Mr,  G ,  when  we  start,  edge  out  into  the  stream  till  I  tell  you  to 

pull  down.' 

"  *  Very  good,  sir.' 

"  *  Now,  you  riflemen,  don't  you  stand  up  again  till  I  teU  you ;  do  you 
hear?' 

"  •  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

" '  Are  you  chaps  all  ready  for  a  puU  ? ' 

"  *  All  ready,  sir.' 

'^ '  He 's  done  gone  in  shore,  sah  ! 

''  I  got  on  the  thwart  to  watch  the  Rebel  boat  disappear  in  the  shadow  of 
the  land,  then  we  rowed  out  about  to  the  centre  of  the  channel  with  our  bow 
down  stream  waiting  for  the  boat  to  cross  again.  We  had  n't  long  to  wait  be- 
fore she  hove  in  sight,  her  crew  little  thinking  there  was  a  lot  of  *  cursed 
Yankees '  coming  for  them.  When  I  judged  that  we  would  intercept  him 
*  about  mid-channel  we  rowed  toward  him. 

" '  Keep  head  on  to  him,  Coxswain,  just  as  you  go.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

"  *  By  George !  he  don't  see  us  yet.  Pilot' 

"  *  Yes  he  do,  sah  ;  he  stopped  pullin'  now.' 

"  Then  came  the  hail  short  and  sharp. 

"*  Boat  ahoy  1' 
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« '  Ay,  ay.' 

"  *  What  boat  »s  that  ? ' 

"  *  United  States  picket-boat    Surrender,  or  I  'U  blow  you  out  the  water.' 

"  *  Up,  riflemen ;  ready,  howitzer.' 

"  Quicker  than  I  can  tell  it  we  were  alongside  of  him,  our  bow  toward  his 
stem  with  my  starboard  oarsmen  holding  on  to  his  gunwale.  His  men  were 
seated  on  their  thwarts,  some  of  them  singing  out,  *  Don't  fire,  for  God's 
sake  !  we  surrender,  we  surrender.' 

*'  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  Rebel  boat's  stern-sheets  cursing  and  ordering, 

*  Fire  —  you  fire ! '  It  was  the  Rebel  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  party ;  but 
his  men  would  n't  obey  him,  and  before  he  could  give  the  second  order  the 
howitzer  captain  had  him  by  the  throat  with  a  revolver  at  his  head  demand- 
ing his  surrender.  I  rushed  forward  and  said,  '  Will  you  surrender  1  I  'm 
two  to  your  one,  with  a  howitzer  trained  on  you !  With  a  horrid  oath  he 
replied, '  I  '11  have  to  surrender ;  my  men  are  a  cowardly  set,  an'  won't  fight' 

^  *  Very  well ;  take  away  your  hand  and  revolver,  Marlin ;  he  has  surren- 
dered.' 

^'  I  ordered  his  men  to  take  their  arms,  one  by  one,  to  the  after  end  of 
their  boat,  then  to  get  in  the  stern-sheets  of  ours.  All  the  while  my  riflemen 
were  covering  them  with  their  rifles.  While  this  was  taking  place  the  Rebel 
officer  was  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  of  curses  at  his  men,  calling  them '  cowards,' 

*  sneaks,'  and  *  white-livered  Yankees,'  for  being  captured  without  receiving 
a  shot  After  the  Rebel  men  had  been  transferred  to  our  boat,  I  turned 
to  this  scion  of  chivalry  and  said  :  '  Lay  your  arms  on  that  thwart,  get  into 
this  boat,  and  behave  like  a  gentleman  if  you  expect  to  be  treated  as  one. 
And  hark  you,  Mr.  Rebel,  the  less  you  have  to  say  about  white-livered  Yan- 
kees the  better  for  you.  I  've  a  habit  of  putting  a  gag  in  such  mouths  as 
yours.' 

"  After  getting  everything  secure,  we  took  the  Rebel  boat  in  tow,  got  out 
our  twenty  oars  and  started  for  the  Nonesuch.  We  had  been  pulling  some 
time  when  the  Rebel  officer  said, '  How  come  you  above  me  with  this  ghostly 
looking  band  of  yours  ? ' 

"  *  We  've  been  up  to  the  city  to  the  theatre,  and  thought  we  'd  take  you 
along  back  with  us,  as  we  came  across  you  and  you  were  in  our  way  some- 
what' 

^  He  kept  still  fi-om  that  time  until  we  reached  the  ship,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  curse  at  nothing  in  particular,  but  everything  in  general. 
We  were  a  long  time  pulling  back  to  the  ship,  having  the  captured  boat  in 
tow,  and  our  own  loaded  down  with  prisoners.  It  was  daylight  when  the 
lookout  on  board  the  Nonesuch  hailed  us.  After  getting  alongside  and 
reporting  my  return  with  the  captives,  they  were  ordered  on  board  ship 
and  placed  in  the  port  gangway,  under  the  hurricane-deck,  with  two  sentries 
over  them.  The  officer  was  put  in,  after  being  informed  that  he  could  make 
known  his  wants  to  the 'officer  of  the  deck  through  the  sentry  who  was 

posted  near  the  ward-room  doors.    After  this  was  done  Captain  L sent 

for  me  to  come  into  the  cabin,  where  I  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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affair.  He  expressed  his  delight  that  no  one  was  hurt  or  killed,  and  thought 
it  a  good  joke  to  bag  the  game  without  firing  a  shot.     During  the  morning 

Captain  L questioned  the  prisoners  regarding  operations  in  and  around 

Mobile ;  but  they  knew  little  that  was  transpiring,  except  where  they  had 
been  stationed.  Among  other  questions  he  asked,  ^  Why  did  n't  you  show 
fight  when  our  boat  came  down  on  you  ?  * 

"  One  chap,  the  coxswain  of  their  boat,  who  appeared  to  be  spokesman 
for  the  crew,  said  :  *  You  see,  sir,  the  most  of  us  chaps  is  Northern  men.  We 
worked  'longshore  stevedorin'  and  the  like  when  this  muss  begun,  and  we 
did  n't  want  to  jine  their  army,  so  we  was  compelled  to  jine  their  navy ; 
'pressed  like,  you  see,  sir.  We  had  easy  times  enough  till  the  fleet  come 
in  the  bay,  then  they  begun  to  keep  us  pretty  close,  for  fear  we  'd  desert. 
Our  wages  was  twenty  dollars  a  month  in  Confed.  money,  but  they  never  paid 
us,  and  it  would  n't  have  done  us  any  good  if  they  had,  cans'  six  months'  pay 
would  n't  buy  a  fine-tooth  comb ;  no,  sir,  it  would  n't  When  they  brought  us 
over  on  Blakely  side  from  the  city  to  row  the  picket-boat,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  come  down  to  the  fleet  some  night  and  give  ourselves  up.  If  our 
officer  did  n't  want  to  come,  why  he  might  swim  ashore.  But  some  of  our 
chaps  was  afraid  to  come  in  the  night  for  fear  we  'd  get  fired  into  by  your 
picket-boats,  and  we  been  waitin'  a  chance  to  steal  the  boat  and  come 
in  the  daytime.  When  your  boat  answered  our  hail  last  night,  I  says  to  our 
chaps,  right  afore  our  lieutenant,  "  Now 's  our  time,  boys.  Don't  shoot  a  lick, 
and  the  *•  Yanks '  won't  fire,  but  just  capture  us  comfortable  " ;  and  here  we 
are,  sir,  and  much  obleeged  to  you  for  sendin'  after  us,  sir.' 

"  *  Well,  as  you  were  going  to  come  to  the  fleet  of  your  own  accord,  I  sup- 
pose you  '11  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? ' 

"  *  I  reckon  as  how  there  ain't  a  chap  here,  sir,  but  '11  do  it  cheerful.' 

*' '  I  am  going  to  send  you  down  to  the  Admiral,  and  he  '11  dispose  of  you.' 

"  *  Thankee,  sir.' 

*'  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  our  tender,  the  Althea,  a  small  screw 
steamer  used  to  carry  mails,  stores,  &c.,  to  and  from  the  fleet  near  the  forts, 
was  signalled  to  come  alongside.  The  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  her,  and 
I  was  put  in  charge  of  them  with  orders  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Admiral. 
We  steamed  down  the  bay,  reaching  the  Hartford,  the  Admiral's  flag-ship, 
at  one  o'clock.  The  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Hartford,  and  after 
I  had  reported  to  the  Admiral  I  was  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  them. 
All  except  the  Rebel  officer  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  some  of  the  men 
actually  shipping  in  our  service,  and  they  were  on  board  vessels  in  our  fleet 
when  the  city  of  Mobile  surrendered.  Those  who  preferred  it  were  given 
a  passage  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  found  work.  The  Rebel  officer  was 
sent  North  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  until  the  war  ended,  when 


t< 


The  priaon  doors  were  opened, 
And  the  dungeoned  lunbB  were  free." 

M.  W.  McEniee, 
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MY    HYACINTH. 

I  BURIED  my  hyacinth-bulb  in  the  mould, 
To  wait  for  spring. 
The  snow  lies  over  it,  white  and  cold, 

Poor  little  thing ! 
Is  it  tired  of  waiting  for  sweet  warm  rain 

And  sun,  I  wonder? 
Does  it  long  to  send  up  its  leaves  again 

And  push  asunder 
The  dark-brown  earth  with  its  sheath  of  green, 

Where  are  hidden  well 
The  daintiest  flowers  that  were  ever  seen. 

Each  a  pearly  bell? 
Hidden  so  well  that  no  one  could  guess, 

From  the  bulb  in  the  earth. 
What  an  exquisite  angel  of  loveliness 

Was  waiting  for  birth. 
Is  it  storing  the  whiteness  out  of  the  snows 

For  each  delicate  bell, 
And  the  sweetness  from  every  breeze  that  blows 

For  delicious  smell? 
Is  it  listening  now  for  the  bluebird's  call, 

And  the  robin's  song, 
And  thinking  spring  is  not  coming  at  all, 

It  waits  so  long? 
Only  a  few  more  snowy  nights 

And  frosty  days. 
And  spring  will  touch  with  colored  lights 

These  browns  and  grays. 
Then  some  day,  lovely  as  a  queen 

From  fairy-land. 
All  snowy  white,  'twixt  leaves  of  green, 

My  flower  will  stand! 

Mary  E,  Atkinson. 
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THE   TWO    CATERPILLARS. 

NCE  upoD  a  time  there  were  two  caterpillars,  who 
lived  in  the  same  tree,  and  were  good  friends.  They 
were  very  busy,  for  it  was  almost  time  for  them  to 
be  making  their  cocoons,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
eat  a  great  many  leaves. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  a  butterfly  now,  —  to-day ^^  — 
said  Oro.  "This  constant  toiling  is  so  wearisome, 
and  then  comes  the  loDg  sleep.  If  1  had  only  my 
wings  I  would  fly  away,  —  up  to  the  beautiful  sun." 

"Ah  I  but  if  you  should  fall,"  said  Bruno.    "Be- 
sides, this  eating  the  green  leaves  is  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  necessity ;  and  as  for  flying,  we  can  crawl 
to  the  top  of  our  tree,  and  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
'garden.    We  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  life,  excepting  that  mur- 
derous birds  are  allowed  to  go  at  large.    But  of  the  other  life  we  know 
nothing." 

"That  Is  true,"  said  Oro;  "but  we  knew  nothing  of  this  life  when  we 
came  into  it,  poor,  helpless  little  things.  Yet  here  was  our  beautiful  tree 
all  ready  for  us,  and  the  tender  green  leaves  wailing  to  be  eaten.  O,  1 
long  for  the  new  butterfly  life,  and  do  not  fear  to  begin  it ! " 

"But  here  we  have  lived  so  happily  and  quietly,"  said  Bruno,  "What 
if  we  should  never  meet  in  the  new  life,  or  should  not  know  each  other  if 
we  do  meet?" 

"Dear  friend,"  said  Oro,  "that  is  too  sad  to  think  of.  It  would  spoil 
even  a  butterfly's  happiness.  Let  us  make  our  cocoons  close  together,  so 
that  we  may  be  near  each  other  when  we  awake." 

So  they  chose  a  dry  and  sheltered  place,  under  the  edge  of  the  garden- 
wall,  and  there  began  their  cocoons. 

When  Bruno's  was  almost  done,  he  said,  "  Oro,  I  have  nearly  finished 
my  work.  The  sleep  is  coming  over  me.  I  am  growing  drowsy.  Call  me 
if  you  wake  first    Good  night" 

"  Dear  friend,  good  night,"  said  Oro,  whose  cocoon  was  only  half  done, 
"but  0  to  think  of  being  alone  in  the  world  !  I  must  make  haste,  for  I 
cannot  bear  it" 

So  he  worked  busily,  till  at  last  his  work  too  was  finished,  and  the  deep 
sleep  came  over  him. 

The  r^n  fell  and  the  wind  blew.    The  winter  snow  and  frost  came,  in 
their  turn,  and  the  bright  sun  shone.    But  still  they  slept 
At  last,  when  the  time  for  the  new  life  was  come,  Oro  awoke. 
"Is  this  the  butterfly  life ? "  thought  he,  "and  is  Bruno  near  me  still?" 
Then  he  burst  the  cocoon,  and  unfolded  his  wings,  and  looked  around  him. 
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"  O,  bow  lovely  the  world  is ! "  said  he ;  "  and  Bnmo  is  still  asleep.  I 
must  call  him."  At  that  moment  Bnmo  burst  his  cocoon,  and  began  to 
spread  bis  nings. 

"Is  this  the  awakening?"  said  he,  "  and  is  that  you,  my  friend?" 

"Yes,  dear  Bruno,"  said  Oro;  "  but  how  beautiful  ^u  are,  like  the  flowers 
in  our  garden  !  The  same,  yet  not  the  same,  —  but  I  should  have  known 
you  among  a  thousand." 

"  Aod  you  too  are  beautiful,  dear  Oro,"  said  Bruno ;  "  your  wings  are 
bright  like  the  sun.  But  I  should  never  have  mistaken  you.  Changed,  yet 
the  same  I    How  good  it  is  to  meet  ai^er  the  long  separation  ! " 

"  Can  that  pyramid  of  green  be  our  tree  ?  It  never  looked  so  bright 
before,"  said  Oro, 

♦•Yes,"  said  Bruno,  "there  we  toiled  in  the  caterpillar-life;  but  that  is 
past,  and  seems  like  a  dream."  , 

"  O  Bruno ! "  said  Oro,  "  let  us  fly  away  to  the  clear  blue  above." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bruno,  "  let  us  go  I  The  long  sleep  is  over,  and  this  is  the 
new  life." 

So  they  floated  away  ti^elher  in  the  summer  sky,  and  bathed  in  the  warm 
golden  sunlight 


y^ 


ENIGMAS. 

My  wiolf  is  a  line  Trom  one  of  Shalu- 
Bpeare'i  plays. 


No.  19. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 
My  to,  24,  3,  7,  17,  t3,  31  U  a  Scotch  re- 
ligious poet 
My  20.  8, 4,  6,  25,  a  is  an  English  epic 

My  16.  j6,  6,  4,  II,  24  was  an  English  '  My  6,  7, 

satirist  of  the  seventeenth  centufy.     |       Jfuped. 
My  6.  13.5,8,  18,  i,  t7,  9  is  one  of  the   My  9,  3,  8,  10,  2,  it,  3,  i,  4  are  sold  to 

Waverley  novels.  tin-pedlcrs. 

My  27. 14,  3,  14,  19  is  an  American  poet.   My  6,  7,  10  is  a  useful  implement. 
My  I,  33,  15,  9,  1 1,  19,  24  nas  a  poet  of.  My  whole  is  a  nimble  insect 

the  Elizabethan  age.  |  C.  G.  R.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED   RE  BU  S.  —  No.  ai. 


Na  20. 
I  am  composed  of  tt  letters. 
My  I,  1 1,  3,  5,  4  is  eaten  by  cows. 

very  valuable  quad- 


HOUR  K  HOUR 


ADJECTIVE-RIDDLES.  — Na  aa. 


FosirrVE. 
One  that  pries. 
,  What  lanyers  charge. 


Something  you  may  be 
afraid  to  say. 


Comparative. 

One  that  points. 

What  a  clear  c 
does  not  know. 

Rent 

One  of  Father  Time'f 
children. 

An  Ignoramus. 


SUPEKLATIVB. 

Tasty. 

What  gouimands  love. 


May  be  eaten  or  dr 
In  your  daily  bread. 


ALPHABETICAL   PUZZLES.— No.  23. 


What  letter  turns  an  animal  into  a  cov- 
ering! 

What  letter  makes  an  animal  spring  ? 
What  letter  changes  a  fray  into  a  bird  1 


What  letter  causes  a  fish  to  stagger? 
What  letter  covers  a  fruit  with  spots? 
What  letter  makes  light  sombre  ? 
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CHAR 

No.  24. 

When  my  whole  occurs,  my  first  ex- 
periences my  second.  Sower, 

No.  25. 

^j first  will  guide  the  fiery  steed ; 
Refresh  the  green  and  flowery  mead ; 
Is  happy,  grievous,  long  or  brief ; 
To  some  brings  joy,  to  others  grief. 
My  second  haunts  the  shady  glen  ; 
la  chased  through  brake,  and  furze,  and 

fen; 
la  used  affection  to  express ;  — 
The  price  of  many  a  lady's  dress. 
In  arctic  lands  my  whole  is  found 
Fast  speeding  o*er  the  frozen  ground  ; 
His  master's  only  wealth  and  pride  ; 
His  nourisher  and  faithful  guide. 

No.  26. 

DOUBLE  ACROSl'IC   CHARADE. — GEO- 
GRAPHICAL. 

FoundcUion  Words, 

My  winding  banks  are  castje-crowned ; 

A  fairer  stream  cannot  be  found. 

You  surely  can  divine  my  name ; 
I  part  a  city  known  to  fame. 

Cross  Words. 
An  island  small  in  Eastern  sea. 
You  certainly  have  heard  of  me. 

Seek  on  your  map  a  German  town, 
Of  goodly  size  and  fair  renown. 

Decline  the  Latin  name  of  Troy, 
And  then  the  genitive  employ. 

In  me  a  wondrous  change  was  wrought. 
For  back  to  life  the  dead  was  brought 

The  map  of  Europe  trace  with  care, 
And  you  will  find  me  wandering  there. 

Mabel. 


ADES. 

No.  27. 

I  am  a  compound  word, 

And  my  first  is  a  pleasant  motion,  — 
Pleasant  to  many  on  the  land 

And  to  many  on  the  ocean. 

My  second  you  may  find 

In  every  road  you  travel ; 
And  yet,  believe  me,  't  is  not  grass, 

Nor  weed,  nor  dust,  nor  gravel. 

My  whole  is  a  ponderous  thing. 
And  the  lightest  touch  may  swing  it, 

Although  the  largest,  strongest  hand 
Could  neither  clasp  nor  fling  it. 

h.m.k: 

No.  2& 

When   miasma   doth  reign  o*er  a  wet 

sunken  plain. 
The  fever  will  bring  my  first  in  her  train ; 
And  it  always  appears  when,  stricken 

with  years, 
The  palsied  man  strives  with  his  nerves 

and  his  fears. 

My  second  doth  show  where  't  is  history's 
woe 

To  chronicle  bloody  wars  fought  long  ago. 

Now  grown  obsolete,  and  its  story  com- 
plete. 

For  a  barbarous  weapon  it  only  is  meet. 

My  whole  is  a  word  that,  wherever  't  is 
heard — 

And  English  is  spoken — some  heart  will 
be  stirred. 

From  the  priest  in  his  gown  to  the  pan- 
tomime's clown, 

Each  hangs  o'er  his  ashes  an  amaranth 
crown.  A,  R.  P» 


ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.— No.  29. 


The  Evening  Lamp. 
CONUNDRUMS.  — No.  30. 


[April. 


What  word  or  five  letters  ia  there  irom 
which,  if  you  lake  away  two,  ten  will  re- 
Spell  the  Tate  of  all  earthly  things  with 

How  can  70U  lell  a  man  in  one  word 
(hat  be  took  a  late  breakiast  F 


What  part  of  SwHierland  is  on  this 
page? 
What  quarrelsonie  animals  are  like  dvil 

Why  is  faith  like  honey  ? 


ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.— No.  31. 


PUZZLE.  — No.  33. 
Cut  off  my  head,  I  am  an  English  lord 
Cut  off  my  foot,  I  am  a  luscioua  fruit. 
Cut  off  my  head  and  foot,  and  then  you  '11 


Cut  off  two  final  letters  from  my  name, 

A  summer  vegetable  then  is  seen. 
But  when    my  whole   appears   I  know 

you  '11  say 
'T  is  fit  to  deck  the   forehead  of  a 


ANSWERS. 

ij.-  Woather.  I      iB.    "  Curjw,  lilw  chiclmit,  «1w»ti  comt  home 

16.    "lBidin>phl*hule,A11  men  uelUm"    lorootl.    [(Cun  ES)  (clI  eye  key)  (ehickeni)  (iwl 
[(In)  (head  in  uiiie)  {H  ace)  (till  meD  K)(lrr»)^    mji)  COME  (hoe  ME)  (two)  (toou)]. 


Ths  Spring  fflonlh)  haia  began.  Dear  ccnml 
youDg  folia,  have  you  Ken  or  heard  the  trmg-ipa 
TOW  yet  amoog  the  pauy-nvilLoin  P  SomebDi 
■ends  thia  EreetiDg  lo  hJCDi  —  which,  by  The  mi 
ought  to  tare  reached  him  b  Febniaty,  but  w 

TO  THE  SONG-SPARROW. 

O  brown  anaiT  of  Ihe  North. 

Why  an  K  early  nogioE. 
While  trie*  are  bare  and  fieldi  are  blctk. 

And  not  a  talade  ii  BpHngiiig? 


Wby  CDine  before  the  ipring.  and  (ahe 

Tho  wind*  of  Fibniary 
Wilb  beauty  £l  lor  April  diyi. 

When  squirrel-cupe  are  growing ; 
Orwben  bcnealh  the  akia  of  May 

Sweet  byadntha  are  glowing! 
Whyi  perched  npon  thai  leatfioa  branch. 


"  O.  Spring  it  King,  I  Imow  hl^  voice ; 
BrowD  &elda  and  raeadowa  bare  rejoice : 
Loud  lounda  ■  bytnn  of  jny  amtmg 
The  ibreit  bougtu  and  aithes  slrong 
"  O,  Spring  la  King,  bia  ung  1  H  aing, 


Though  not  a  blade  ia  tpringiog ; 
Beneath  Ihe  tod  in  every  dell 
The  violet,  the  lily-bell, 

Their  Jewell  bright  an  •Dinging. 
"  Wake-robin,  wake  t  and  weave  nnti 
Your  biry  n^M  of  white  and  gtecn  I 
Spring-beauty,  apring  to  meet  the  >ui 
For  Spring  ii  King,  though  ikies  are 
"  Let  Bwatlowi  wait  for  miter  dayi, 

And  Ry  before  September : 
I  'Q  come  before  the  fwallow  dam 

And  chirp  in  iharp  November. 


er  frienda,  to  pipe  in  Jnni 


Tkb  neighborly  little  robin-redbreail  i*  alwa 

nor  doontepi  by  the  Manfa  winds,  lo  thai  he  ne 
not  freeze  bia  feet  coming  lo  pick  up  cmmbf.    i 
will  be  here  toon.  —  perhapa  ii  here  aliea^ ;  1 
a  Iriend  faai  aent  ui  thia  long  about 
THE  FIRST  ROBIN. 
"  Robin,  on  the  tall  ehn'tree 

Back  and  Sjr(Jiaogayly  awinging. 
Come,  interpret  unto  me 


"Let  me  whisper  to  you,  bird. 
Let  me  tell  you  jnil  a  word 


Rather  hard, 
ale  ooi  the 


the  aunibiue  warm  and  bright, 
and  ray  flashed  (ogelber, 
Duhed  &om  my  light 


inlereited,  and  oAri  tiiii  Cor  a  be* 

itwii  Ihe '  Niflnog'iaial  hoard ' ) " 

Reader,"  if  yon  call  it  play:  hot 

■tudiotla  yomg  folka  may  like  lo  pni- 
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One  of  oar  valued  oootribatora  has  tent  lu  tlie 
following  • 

TWO  OR  THREE  GAMES. 

I  know  of  no  better  compontion  exercise  for 
"Our  Young  Folkk"  than  " MonosyUaUes."  and 
it  has  been  played  as  an  evening  game  by  a  circle 
of  young  and  old,  with  much  fon  and  some  im- 
provement aa  the  result  It  may  be  played  in  two 
ways. 

I  St.  A  page  may  be  chosen  from  any  book, 
which  each  player  must  write  out  in  W0rds  c/  one 
syUabliy  keeping  the  thought  of  the  original. 

ad.  A  subject  may  be  chosen  (Mr.  Hale's  fa- 
mous one,  '*  Duty  performed  is  a  Rainbow  in  the 
Soul,**  for  example)  upon  which  each  player  must 
write  an  original  composition  in  words  of  one 
syllable. 

In  both  cases  the  time  for  writing  should  be  fixed 
at  the  outset :  and  the  aim  should  of  course  be  not 
only  to  frame  extra  syllables,  but  to  express  thought 
with  as  much  force  and  grace  as  possible. 

A  censor  should  be  chosen  to  levy  a  tax  for  any 
blunder  or  special  awkwardness  of  expression. 
This  censor  is  also  subject  to  criticism  and  fine,  for 
he  must  be  able,  in  case  he  find  fault,  to  find  a 
remedy  also :  and  if  he  fail  to  give  a  new  version 
which  the  players  shall  agree  is  an  improvement 
on  the  word  or  phrase  criticised  by  him,  he  must 
pay  a  double  fine. 

That  it  is  hard  to  write  sensibly  and  pleasingly 
in  this  dialect,  all  agree  who  have  tried  it.  A  prom- 
inent literary  professor,  at  tlie  dose  of  a  monosyl- 
iabk  letter  to  the  author  of  "  From  the  Crib  to  the 
Cross  (a  Life  of  Christ  in  words  of  one  syllable), 
says :  **  You  had  too  hard  a  task.  How  hard,  let 
him  try  who  would  know  I  Greek  is  mere  play  to 
it  I  Right  glad  am  I  that  your  lot  fell  not  on  roe." 
It  would  harm  no  one's  style  if  he  were  now  and 
then  to  try  his  hand  at  socb  work  as  this. 

If  you  think  it  child's  play,  take  a  pen  and  try 
a  page  or  two  of  words  of  one  joint,  and  see  how 
you  like  it. 

This  game  of  "monosyllables'*  will  help  one,  I 
think,  to  carry  out  Mr.  Hale's  rules  in  his  wise 
anide  "  Huw  to  Write,"  published  in  the  **  Young 
Folks  "  last  year,  —  an  artide  which  every  scholar 
and  teacher  should  know  by  heart. 

But  some  of  you  may  think  the  game  quite  too 
much  like  work,  or  at  least  open  to  the  chatge 
brought  against  "Secretary"  by  a  distinguished 
clergyman.  [Secretary,  as  most  of  you  know,  is 
played^n  this  way :  Each  player  writes  a  question 
and  a  word  on  separate  slips  of  paper.  After 
these  papers  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  players 
draw  one  of  each  kind,  and  the  game  consists  in 
answering  the  question  in  rhyme,  and  inserting 
the  word  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  each.]  "  Capital  I 
capital  I"  said  a  distinguished  dergymaa,  after 
playing  a  round  of  this  game  at  Pigeon  Cove, 


years  ago :  "only  it  is  a  little  too  mnch  like  coast- 
ing :  it  costs  rather  too  much  to  get  your  sled  up 
hill  to  pay  for  the  fun  of  sliding  down  I "  But  here 
is  a  game  which  furnishes  not  a  little  amusement 
even  in  the  course  of  preparationT 

Csoss  PUSPOSSS. 
Questions  and  answers  are  written  on  separate 
slips  of  paper.  These  may  be  as  simple  as  you 
please,  since  the  sport  consista  mainly  in  the  ab- 
surdity of  transposition  rather  than  in  the  original 
wit  However,  it  will  be  found  that  wit  sharpens 
wit,  and  that  a  dozen  merry  players  can  invent  a 
fiu:  better  series  of  questions  (with  pleasant  per- 
sonal and  local  allusions)  than  any  lone  writer  in 
cold  blood.  So  I  shall,  for  my  examples,  fall  back 
upon  commonplace  inquiries  and  old  conuudruma. 
We  win  suppose  that  a  party  of  players,  after 
much  laughing  and  discuasion  have  written  the 
following  questions  and  answers :  —  , 
What  is  your  favorite  flower  ?  WheeU-flour. 
Why  does  a  sculptor  die  the  most  horrid  of 
deaths  ?    He  maket  faces  and  dk(y)si4. 

Why  is  one  who  treads  on  a  lady's  dress  like  a 
sportsman  ?    Both  are  on  the  trail  of  a  deer. 
Whom  do  you  love  ?    The  lovefy. 
"  What  is  that,  mother  ?    A  Urk,  my  chOd. " 
What  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under  a 
gate  ?     Two  pigs. 

Who  was  the  fiither  of  Zebedee's  children? 
Zebedee^  of  course. 

Why  is  love  like  a  canal  ?  li  isa  sottrce  of  in- 
ternal transport. 

What  is  that  which  is  half  butter,  half  liquor, 
and  all  charger  ?    A  ramrod 

Why  is  an  author  like  a  hen  ?  He  gets  his  Irv- 
ing by  scratching. 

Why  did  Brunell  build  the  tunnel  ?  Pour  passer 
le  temps  {Thames). 

Why  is  a  four-quart  measure  like  a  side-saddle  ? 
It  holds  a  gall'On. 

The  company  is  then  equally  divided,  half  taking 
the  questions  and  half  the  answers,  drawn  at  hap- 
hazard. Then  A  reads  his  question  and  his  vis-k- 
vis  B  his  answer,  and  so  on,  with  this  result :  — 

A .  Why  is  one  who  treads  on  a  lady's  dress  like 
a  sportsman  ? 
£.  It  u  a  source  of  internal  transport 

C.  What  is  your  favorite  flower? 

D.  It  holds  a  gall-on. 

E.  "  What  is  that,  mother? '» 

F.  Zebedee,  of  course. 

G.  Why  is  love  like  a  canal? 
H.  It  makes  fiaces  and  bu(r)st8. 

/.  Whom  do  you  love  ? 
y.   A  ramrod. 

/T.  Why  is  an  author  like  a  hen  ? 
L    Two  pigs. 
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Jf.  Why  did  Brunei]  bi]9d  the  tonnel  ? 
N.   He  gets  his  liTii^  by  teAtching. 

O,  Why  is  a  four-quart  measure  like  a  side- 
saddle? 
P.  Both  are  on  the  trail  of  a  deer. 

Q,   Who  was  the  fiither  of  Zebedee's  children  ? 
R.  **A  bile,  my  child.' 

S.  What  is  that  which  is  half  butter,  half  liquor, 
md  all  chax^er  ? 
T.   Wheat-flour. 

U.  Why  does  a  sculptor  die  the  most  horrid  of 
deaths? 

K.  Pour  jMsser  It  temps. 

IV.  What  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under  a 
gate? 
X,  The  lovely. 

Ckoss  Purposes  No.  2. 

The  same  game  may  be  played  thus :  A,  B,  C,  D, 
£,  and  F  are  sitting  together.  A  whispers  a  ques- 
tioo  to  B,  who  replies  in  a  whisper,  and  then  asks 
some  question  of  C,  and  so  on  round  the  circle  till 
F  has  asked  a  question  of  A  and  been  answered. 
We  will  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  whispered 
conversation:  — 

A.  Did  you  ever  i^y  this  game  before  ? 

B.  Yes,  it  is  as  okl  as  the  hills. 

B.  What  are  yon  going  to  write  a  composition 
about  this  week  ? 

C  I  don't  know.    It 's  a  great  bore,  any  way. 

C.  Who  win  be  the  next  President  ? 
Z>.   The  nominee  of  the  winning  party. 

D.  What  is  your  fiivorite  story  ? 
B.  "We  Girls." 

E.  Who  was  tfie  first  chBd  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible? 

F.  Genesis  (Jenny,  Sis.). 

F.  Don't  you  think  Kitty  Smith  has  a  very 
pretty  fiice? 
A.   She  *s  a  perfect  darling. 

Then  A,  speaking  aloud,  says, "  F  asked,  *  Don't 
yon  think  Kitty  Smith  has  a  very  pretty  face  ? '  and 
6  said,  '  Yes,  it 's  as  old  as  the  hills.'  " 

Then  B  speaks  :  "  A  asked,  *  Did  you  ever  play 
this  game  before  ? '  and  C  said, '  I  don't  know.  It  *s 
a  great  bore,  any  way.' " 

C  speaks :  **  B  asked.  '  What  are  you  going  to 
write  a  composition  about  this  week  ?  *  and  D  said, 
*  Tlie  nominee  of  the  winning  party.'  " 

D  speaks :  "  C  asked,  '  Who  will  be  the  next 
President  ? '  and  E  said, '  We  Girls.' " 

E  speaks :  *'  D  asked,  '  What  is  your  fiivorite 
story  ? '  and  F  said, '  Genesis.' " 

F  speaks:  *'E  asked,  'Who  was  the  first  child 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible? '  and  A  said,  '  She 's  a  per- 
fect darling."* 


I  Op  aU  (he  pleasant  letters  lately  received  from 
our  little  friends  we  have  room  this  ipontb  only 
for  these.  Have  patience,  children,  and  keep  on 
writing  to  ns.  **  Our  Letter  Box  "  holds  all  your 
questions,  requests,  and  kind  words  in  a  snog 
comer,  and  will  bring  them  to  light  whenever  it 
can.  Meanwhile,  we  are  always  glad  to  have  our 
readers  answer  each  other's  questions. 

New  Haven,  Jan.  04  1870. 
Dear  "Young  Folks":— 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  jrour  letters  in 
the  "  Letter  Box,"  and  I  thought  I  would  add  one 
more  correspondent  to  your  list  I  am  a  little 
girl  eleven  years  old,  and  have  three  'sisters  and 
one  darling  little  brother.  When  you  come  into 
the  home  nest  what  a  rushing  there  is  to  get  hold 
of  you  first  I  You  are  a  perfect  treasure,  and  we 
all  love  you.  Hattie. 

Dear  "  Young  Folks  "  :  -^ 

We  have  taken  you  ever  since  you  were  bom, 
and  could  not  do  without  you.  Why  does  not 
Mrs.  Weeks  finish  the  "  Long  Shore  Stories  "  ? 
And  we  would  like  some  Indian  Stories.  Please 
tell  us,  when  you  have  time,  the  meaning  of  "  Un- 
der what  king  Bezonian  ?  "  and  "  Prester  John." 
With  much  love,  your  old  firiends, 

Annie,  Charlie,  Louie,  and  Ella. 

Paris.  Jan.  7th,  1870. 
I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  was  bom  in 
Paris,  and  have  never  seen  America.  Yet  I  con- 
sider myself  American,  for  my  fether  and  mother 
are.  I  get  the  "  Young  Folks  "  every  month,  for 
a  kind  uncle  in  Boston  sends  them  out  to  me.  I 
have  had  them  ever  since  they  were  first  published, 
and  I  have  read  them  all  I  like  the  **  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,"  and  am  very  sorry  it  has  come  to  an 
end.  Is  it  a  true  story  ?  I  also  like  the  William 
Henry  Letters  very  much.  I  should  like  to  know 
about  the  needle-gun  game,  which  I  have  seen 
advertised  on  your  coven.  What  sort  of  a  thing 
is  it,  and  how  do  you  use  it  ?  [We  will  tell  you 
about  it  some  day.  Eds.]  I  should  like  to  write 
a  charade  if  I  could  well  enough.  Who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  Boeuf  Gras  ?  [Mrs.  (Mulock)  Craik,  — 
one  of  the  best  among  living  English  authors. 
Eds.]  I  saw  it,  and  it  was  pretty  much  as  the 
person  described  it  But  I  must  put  an  end  to  my 
letter.  Yours  truly, 

Willie  S.  R. 

[Wb  beg  "Judge's"  pardon  for  printing  his 
letter  just  as  it  is  written,  —  his  by-and-b^  pardon 
we  mean,  when  he  becomes  "  literary."  The  let- 
ter certainly  contains  some  remarkable  statements ; 
and  spelling  and  punctuation  do  not  "come  by 
nature"  even  to  a  "Judge."] 

December  5,  1869. 
Dear  yonng  folks ;  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  that 
out  West  your  head  Would  grow  larger  and  that 
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you  Wodd  Want  a  lafjier  YaX  and  that  the  gmin 
thair  Was  jarger  and  I  read  that  the  soil  was  three 
feet  thick 
long  life  to  our  young  folks  and  happy  Wishes 

from  "JUDCB." 

And,  to  keep  "  Judge  '*  in  countenance,  we  give 
our  readers  WiUU  M.*s  composition  vtrbatim. 
Find  out  what  that  Latin  word  means,  and  tell  us^ 
Willie.  We  like  your  composition  better  than 
ever  so  many  that  were  sent  us  correctly  written. 
Such  a  grandmother  as  yours  always  makes  the 
world  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in,  and  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  for  her  gratfdchildren  when  they 
know  how  lovely  she  is,  and  what  a  treasure  they 
have  in  her. 

Write  on,  Willie,  and  by  and  by  you  will  leam 
about  minding  your  stops  and  placing  your  capital 
letters  where  ihey  should  be.  No  matter  if  your 
composition  does  look  funny  in  print  "just  as  it 
was."  There  is  a  good  thought  in  it,  —  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  works  of  cele- 
brated authors.  But  tell  "  Katie  i<ong,"  fiom  us, 
that  a  loving  grandchild  sometimes  makgs  a  pleas- 
ant grandmother. 

the  Dear  old  grandmother. 
Have  you  A  Dear  oald  grandmother  Who 
coniii  three  or /our  times  A  j^ear  and  stays  every 
so  many  H^eeks  and  is  so  good  and  tells  you  suck 
sweet  stories  we  have  and  shes  so  nice  she  came 
yesterday  and  the  hnuse  has  been  brighter  every 
since  Jack  isni  half  so  noisy  as  he  was  and  May 
hasnt  cried  or  pouted  once  but  goes  about  singing 
Wte  A  bird  and  its  aU  because  grandma,  is  here 
it  seens  as  if  nobody  would  be  croos  or/reffid  or 
bad  where  she  is  she  speaks  90  gentle  eUways  and 
there  is  such  A  so/l  light  in  her  eys  when  she 
looks  at  you  and  such  A  sweet  snile  on  her  lips 
when  she  talks  our  minister  weu  here  this  Morn- 
ing and  I  herd  him  say  somthing  to  Mother  after 
grandmother  had  left  tke  room  about  growing 
old  gracefully  tkese  were  his  very  words  I  think 
I  know  what  ke  etent  I  wonder  if  I  shaUeverget 
to  be  A  man  and  then  grow  old  like  grandma 
tweet  and  beautiful  and  good 

Everybody  lovs  her  she  sums  to  love  Every- 
body 

I  think  Id  rather  die  than  grow  old  like  Katie 
longs  grandnother  nobody  lihes  her  and  I  dont 
much  wnder  shes  so  cross  and  selfieh  Katie 
dosent  love  her  she  told  me  so  ana  said  She  was 
always  sory  when  she  came  and  glad  when  she 


went  A  way  now  hant  that  dreadful  it  is  xo 

sweet  to  be  loved  and  I  heard  papa  Say  onse  that 

if  we  would  be  loved  we  must  be  lovly  grandma 

is  lovly  and  thais  why  she  is  loved  I  am  A  title 

boy  and  dont  know  A  great  deal  but  I  know  why 

every  body  loves  grandma  Dear  grandma  I  hope 

I  shall  be  as  sweett  and  good  as  shoe  is  when  I 

grow  out 

WiUieM. 

Rose  W.  is  assured  that  her  favorite  contributor 
is  to  write  for  us  constantly  this  year. 

Margturite,  You  are  one  of  many  who  have 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  getting  a  glimpse  of 
'*  Leslie  Goldthwaite  "  again.  *'  We  Giris  "  will 
be  found  very  companionable,  from  month  to 
month.  Leslie,  and  Barbara,  and  Ruth,  and  the 
rest,  are  wise  little  women  in  their  way,  and  other 
girls  may  leam  frt>m  them  how  to  make  home 
cheery  and  sweet  and  beautifiil,  —  one  of  the  best 
lessons  for  us  all  I 

Bluebeard.  You  were  a  little  too  late  b  asking 
about  the  prizes.  The  offer  for  them  —  puzzles 
and  compositions — closes  with  the  first  of  April 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  compositions  or 
puzzles  which  do  not  receive  a  prize.  Many  have 
asked  us  to  criticise  their  unsuccessful  compo- 
sitions in  the  Letter  Box,  that  they  may  know 
why  they  do  not  succeed.  If  this  is  really  de- 
sired, we  will  do  so,  whenever  we  find  room. 

Leu^  Kate,  and  Nell  Neither  of  the  editors' 
names  is  a  nom  de  plume.  Both  write  over  their 
own  real  signatures. — Do  you  really  want  us  to  a&k 
'*  WUly  Wisp  "  how  old  be  is  ?  That  would  hard- 
ly be  polite  in  ua. 

Katinka.  Your  letter  has  just  turned  up,  after 
having  been  hidden  a  year  I  It  is  considered 
doubtful  whether  any  such  person  as  William  Tell 
ever  lived,  —  but  we  don't  know  how  anybody  is 
going  to  prove  that  he  didn't  We  have  always 
believed  in  him,  —  more  tLan  in  many  men  we 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  ;  and  we  don't  mean 
to  give  up  the  favorite  hero  of  our  childhood  yet 
By  and  by  people  will  be  saying  that  "  Our  Young 
Folks"  never  had  an  existence,  and  that  its  edi- 
tors were  a  myth.  But  no  matter,  if  there  is  as 
good  a  story  about  us  as  there  is  about  WDliam 
Tell.  He  fV  immortal,  whatever  he  was,  — or 
was  n't  —  The  other  matter  you  write  of  is  very 
curious.  Some  time  we  will  tell  our  readers  about 
it 
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WE    GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  "BACK  YETT  AJEE." 


HOSE  who  do  not  like  common  people  need 
Dot  read  this  chapter. 

We  had  Delia  Waite  the  next  week.  It 
happened  well,  in  a  sort  of  Box-and-<^ox 
fashion  ;  for  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  went  off  with 
some  friends  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  Alice 
and  Adelaide  Marchbanks  went  with  her ;  so 
that  we  knew  we  should  see  nothing  of  the 
two  great  &milies  for  a  good  many  days  ;  and 
when  Leslie  came,  or  the  Haddens,  we  did  not 
so  much  mind ;  besides,  they  knew  that  we 
were  busy,  and  they  did  not  expect  any  "  coil " 
got  up  for  them.  Leslie  came  right'  up  stairs, 
when  she  was  alone  ;  if  Harry  or  Mr.  Thayne  ' 
were  with  her,  one  of  us  would  take  a  wrist- 
band or  a  bit  of  ruffling,  and  go  down.  Some- 
how, iT  it  happened  to  be  Harry,  Barbara  was 
always  tumultuously  busy,  and  never  offered  to 
receive  ;  but  it  always  ended  in  Rosamond's 
making  her.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  things 
that  people  w^t  to  be  overcome  in  their  objec- 


e  when  Delia  was  with  us  ;  we  were  all 
f  busy,  and  the  work  was  getting  on ;  that  was  such  an  under- 
1 ;  and  Delia  was  having  such  a  good  time.    She  hardly  ever 
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felled  to  come  to  us  when  we  wanted  her ;  she  Could  always  make  some 
arrangement. 

Ruth  was  artful;  she  tucked  in  Lucilla  Waters,  after  all;  she  said  it 
would  be  such  a  nice  chance  to  have  her  ;  she  knew  she  would  rather  come 
when  we  were  by  ourselves,  and  especially  when  we  had  our  work  and  pat- 
terns about.  Lucilla  brought  a  sack  and  an  overskirt  to  make ;  she  could 
hardly  have  been  spared  if  she  had  had  to  bring  mere  idle  work.  She  sewed 
in  gathers  upon  the  shirts  for  mother,  while  Delia  cut  out  her  pretty  material 
in  a  style  she  had  not  seen.  If  we  had  had  grasshopper  parties  all  summer 
before,  this  was  certainly  a  bee ;  and  I  think  we  all  really  liked  it  just  as 
well  as  the  other. 

We  had  the  comfort  of  mother's  great,  airy  room,  now,  as  we  had  never 
even  realized  it  before.  Everybody  had  a  window  to  sit  at ;  green-shaded 
with  closed  blinds  for  the  most  part ;  but  that  is  so  beautiful  in  summer, 
•  when  the  out-of-doors  comes  brimming  in.  with  scent  and  sound,  and  we 
know  how  glorious  it  is  if  we  choose  to  open  to  it,  and  how  glorious  it  is 
going  to  be  when  we  do  throw  all  wide  in  the  cooling  afternoon. 

"  How  glad  I  am  we  have  to  have  busy  weeks  sometimes  I  "  said  Ruth, 
stopping  the  little  *<  common-sense  "  for  an  instant,  while  she  tossed  a  long 
-flouncing  over  her  sewing-table.  "  I  know  now  why  people  who  never  do 
their  own  work  are  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  for  a  change.  It  must 
be  dreadfully  same  if  they  did  n't.     I  like  a  book  full  of  different  stories ! " 

Lucilla  Waters  lives  down  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  So  does  Leslie 
Goldthwaite,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  Mr.  Goldthwaite's  is  one  of  the  old,  old- 
fashioned  houses  that  were  built  when  the  town  was  country,  and  that  has 
its  great  yard  full  of  trees  and  flowers  around  it  now ;  and  Mrs.  Waters  lives 
in  a  block,  flat-fece  to  the  street,  with  nothing  pretty  outside,  and  not  very 
much  in ;  for  they  have  never  been  rich,  the  Waterses,  and  Mr.  Waters  died 
ten  years  ago,  when  Lucilla  was  a  little  child.  LuCiUa  and  her  mother  keep 
a  little  children's  school ;  but  it  was  vacation  now,  of  course. 

Lucilla  is  in  Mrs.  Ingleside's  Bible-class ;  that  is  how  Ruth,  and  then  the 
rest  of  us,  came  to  know  her.  Arctura  Fish  is  another  of  Mrs.  Ingleside's 
scholars.  She  is  a  poor  girl,  living  at  service,  —  or,  i»ther,  working  in  a 
fiamily  for  board,  clothing,  and  a  little  "schooling," — the  best  of  which  last 
she  gets  on  Sundays  of  Mrs.  Ingleside, — until  she  shall  have  "learned 
how,"  and  be  "  worth  wages." 

Arctura  Fish  is  making  herself  up,  slowly,  after  the  pattern  of  Lucilla 
Waters.  She  would  not  undertake  Leslie  Goldthwaite  or  Helen  Josselyn,  — 
Mrs.  Ingleside's  younger  sister,  who  stays  with  her  so  much,  —  or  even  our 
quiet  Ruth.  But  Lucilla  Waters  comes  just  next.  She  can  just  reach  up 
to  her.  She  can  see  how  she  does  up  her  hair,  in  something  approaching 
the  new  way,  leaning' back  behind  her  in  the  class  and  tracing  out  the  twists 
between  the  questions ;  for  Lucilla  can  only  afford  to  use  her  own,  and  a 
few  strands  of  harmless  Berlin  wool  under  it ;  she  can't  buy  coils  and  braids 
and  two-dollar  rats,  or  intricacies  ready  made  up  at  the  —  upholsterer's,  I 
was  going  to  say.    So  it  is  not  a  hopeless  puzzle  and  an  impracticable 
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achievement  to  little  Arctura  Fish.  It  is  wonderful  how  nice  she  has  made 
herself  look  lately,  and  how  many  little  ways  she  puts  on,  just  like  Lucilla's. 
She  has  n't  got  be3rond  mere  mechanical  copying,  yet ;  when  she  reaches 
to  where  Lucilla  reaUy  is,  she  will  take  in  differently. 

Ruth  gave  up  her  little  white  room  to  Delia  Waite,  and  went  to  sleep  with 
Lucilla  in  the  great,  square  east  room. 

Delia  Waite  thought  a  great  deal  of  this;  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
nobody  could  ever  get  a  peep  at  the  room  when  it  looked  as  if  anything  in 
it  had  been  used  or  touched.  Ruth  is  pretty  nice  about  it ;  but  she  cannot 
keep  it  so  sacredly  fair  and  pure  as  Delia  did  for  her.  Only  one  thing 
showed. 

"  I  say,"  said  Stephen,  one  morning,  sliding  by  Ruth  on  the  stair-rail  as 
they  came  down  to  breakfast, ''  do  you  look  after  that  piousosity,  now,  morn- 
ings ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ruth,  laughing,  ".of  course  I  can't." 

"  It 's  always  whopped,"  said  Stephen,  sententiously. 

Barbara  got  up  some  of  her  special  cookery  in  these  days.  Not  her  very 
finest,  out  of  Miss  Leslie ;  she  said  that  was  too  much  like  the  fox  and  the 
crane,  when  Lucilla  asked  for  the  receipts.  It  was  n't  flair  to  give  a  taste 
of  things  that  we  ourselves  could  only  have  for  very  best,  and  send  people 
home  to  wish  for  them.  But  she  made  some  of  her  "  griddles  trimmed  with 
lace,"  as  only  Barbara's  griddles  were  trimmed ;  the  brown  lightness  run- 
ning out  at  the  edges  into  crisp  filigree.  And  another  time  it  was  the  flaky 
spider-cake,  turned  just  as  it  blushed  golden-tawny  over  the  coals  ;  and  then 
it  was  breakfast  potato,  beaten  almost  frothy  with  one  whitc-of-egg,  a  pretty 
good  bit  of  butter,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  top-of-the-milk,  and  seasoned  plenti- 
fully with  salt,  and  delicately  with  pepper,  — >  the  oven  doing  the  rest,  and 
turning  it  into  a  snowy  souffle. 

Barbara  said  we  had  none  of  us  a  specialty ;  she  knew  better ;  only  hers 
was  a  very  womanly  and  old-fashioned,  not  to  say  kitcheny  one  ;  and  would 
be  quite  at  a  discount  when  the  grand  co-operative  kitchens  should  come 
into  play ;  for  who  cares  to  put  one's  genius  into  the  universal  and  indis- 
criminate mouth,  or  make  potato-souffles  to  be  carried  half  a  mile  to  the 
table  ? 

Barbara  delighted  to  "make  company"  of  seamstress  week;  "it  was 
so  nice,"  she  said,  "  to  entertain  somebody  who  thought  *  chickings  was 
'evingly.' " 

Rosamond  liked  that  part  of  it ;  she  enjoyed  giving  pleasure  no  less  than 
any  ;  but  she  had  a  secret  misgiving  that  we  were  being  very  vulgariy  com- 
fortable in  an  underhand  way.  She  would  never,  by  any  means,  go  off  by 
herself  to  eat  with  her  fingers. 

Delia  Waite  said  she  never  came  to  our  house  that  she  did  not  get  some 
new  ideas  to  carry  home  to  Arabel. 

Arabel  Waite  was  fifty  years  old,  or  more ;  she  was  the  oldest  child  of  one 
marriage  and  Delia  the  youngest  of  another.  All  the  Wakes  between  them 
had  dropped  away,  —  out  of  the  world,  or  into  homes  here  and  there  of  their 
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own,  —  and  Arabel  and  Delia  were  left  together  in  the  square,  low,  gambrel- 
roofed  house  over  on  the  other  hill,  where  the  town  ran  up  small. 

Arabel  Waite  was  an  old  dressmaker.  She  could  make  two  skirts  to  a 
dress,  one  shorter,  the  other  longer ;  and  she  could  cut  out  the  upper  one 
by  any  new  paper  pattern  ;  and  she  could  make  shell-trimmings  and  flutings 
and  box-plaitings  and  flouncings,  and  sew  them  on  exquisitely,  even  now, 
with  her  old  eyes  ;  but  she  never  had  adapted  herself  to  the  modem  ideas 
of  the  corsage.  She  could  not  fit  a  bias  to  save  her  life ;  she  could  only 
stitch  up  a  straight  slant,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature  and  fate.  So  all  her 
people  had  the  squarest  of  wooden  fronts,  and  were  preternaturally  large 
around  the  waist  Delia  sewed  with  her,  abroad  and  at  home,  —  abroad 
without  her,  also,  as  she  was  doing  now  for  us.  A  pattern  for  a  sleeve,  or 
a  cape,  or  a  panier,  —  or  a  receipt  for  a  tea-biscuit  or  a  johnny-cake,  was 
something  to  go  home'  with  rejoicing. 

Arabel  Waite  and  Delia  could  only  use  .three  rooms  of  the  old  house ; 
the  rest  was  blinded  and  shut  up ;  the  garret  was  given  over  to  the  squirrels, 
who  came  in  from  the  great  butternut-trees  in  the  yard,  and  stowed  away 
their  rich  provision  under  the  eaves  and  away  down  between  the  walls,  and 
grew  bx  there  all  winter^  and  frolicked  like  a  troop  of  horse.  We  liked  to 
hear  Delia  tell  of  their  pranks,  and  of  all  the  other  queer,  quaint  things  in 
their  way  of  living.  Everybody  has  a  way  of  living ;  and  if  you  can  get  into 
it,  every  one  is  as  good  as  a  story.  It  always  seemed  to  us  as  if  Delia 
brought  with  her  the  atmosphere  of  mysterious  old  houses,  and  old,  old 
books  stowed  away  in  their  by-places,  and  stories  of  the  far  past  that  had 
been  lived  there,  and  curious  ancient  garments  done  with  long  ago,  and 
packed  into  trunks  and  bureaus  in  the  dark,  unused  rooms,  where  there  had 
been  parties  once,  and  weddings  and  funerals  and  children's  games  in  nur- 
series ;  and  strange  fellowship  of  little  wild  things  that  strayed  in  now,  — 
bees  in  summer,  and  squirrels  in  winter,  —  and  brought  the  woods  and  fields 
with  them  under  the  old  roof.  Why,  I  think  we  should  have  missed  it  more 
than  she  would,  if  we  had  put  her  into  some  back  room,  and  poked  her 
sewing  in  at  her,  and  left  her  to  herself! 

The  only  thing  that  was  n't  nice  that  week  was  Aunt  Roderick  coming 
oyer  one  morning  in  the  very  thick  of  our  work,  and  Lucilla's  too,  walking 
straight  up  stairs,  as  aunts  can,  whether  you  want  them  or  not,  and  standing 
astonished  at  the  great  goings-on. 

"  Well ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  strong  fidling  inflection,  "  are  any  of  you 
getting  ready  to  be  married  ?  " 

*'  Yes  'm,''  said  Barbara,  gravely,  handing  her  a  chair.    "  All  of  us." 

Then  Barbara  made  rather  an  unnecessary  parade  of  ribbon  that  she  was 
quilling  up,  and  of  black  lace  that  was  to  go  each  side  of  it  upon  a  little 
round  jacket  for  her  blue  silk  dress,  made  of  a  piece  laid  away  five  years 
ago,  when  she  first  had  it  The  skirt  was  turned  now,  and  the  waist  was 
gone. 

While  Aunt  Roderick  was  there,  she  also  took  occasion  to  toss  over,  more 
or  less,  everything  that  lay  about,  —  "  to  help  her  in  her  inventory,"  she  said 
after  she  went  away. 
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"  Twelve  new  embroidered  cambric  handkerchiefs,''  repeated  she,  as  she 
turned  back  from  the  stair-head,  having  seen  Aunt  Roderick  down. 

Barbara  had  once,  in  a  severe  fit  of  needle-industry,  inspired  by  the  dis- 
covery of  two  baby  robes  of  linen  cambric  among  mother's  old  treasures, 
and  their  bestowal  upon  her,  turned  them  into  these  elegances,  broadly 
hemmed  with  the  finest  machine  stitch,  and  marked  with  beautiful  great  B's 
in  the  comers.  She  showed  them,  in  her  pride,  to  Mrs.  Roderick  ;  and  we 
knew  afterward  what  her  abstract  report  had  been,  in  Grandfather  Hola- 
bird's  hearing.  Grand&ther  Holabird  knew  we  did  without  a  good  many 
things ;  but  he  had  an  impression  of  us,  from  instances  like  these,  that  we 
were  seized  with  sudden  spasms  of  recklessness  at  times,  and  rushed  into 
French  embroideries  and  sets  of  jewelry.  I  believe  he  heard  of  mother's 
one  handsome  black  silk,  every  time  she  wore  it  upon  semi-annual  occa- 
sions, until  he  would  have  said  that  Mrs.  Stephen  had  a  new  fifty-dollar 
dress  every  six  months.    This  was  one  of  our  little  £unily  trials. 

''  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Roderick  does  it  on  purpose,"  Ruth  would  say.  *'  I 
think  there  are  two  things  that  make  her  talk  in  that  way.  In  the  first 
place,  she  has  got  into  the  habit  of  carrying  home  all  the  news  she  can,  and 
making  it  as  big  as  possible,  to  amuse  Mr.  Holabird ;  and  then  she  has  to 
settle  it  over  in  her  own  mind,  every  once  in  a  while,  that  things  must  be 
pretty  comfortable  amongst  us,  down  here,  after  all." 

Ruth  never  dreamed  of  being  satirical ;  it  was  a  perfectly  straightforward 
explanation ;  and  it  showed,  she  truly  believed,  two  quite  kind  and  consid- 
erate points  in  Aunt  Roderick's  character. 

After  the  party  came  back  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  went 
down  to  Newport.  The  Marchbankses  had  other  visitors,  —  people  whom  we 
did  not  know,  and  in  whose  way  we 'were  not  thrown ;  the  haute  voUe  was 
sufficient  to  itself  again,  and  we  lived  on  a  piece  of  our  own  life  once  more. 

'Mt  's  rather  nice  to  knit  on  straight,"  said  Barbara ;  <'  without  any  widen- 
ing or  narrowing,  or  counting  of  stitches.  I  like  very  well  to  come  to  a 
plain  place." 

Rosamond  never  liked  the  plain  places  quite  so  much ;  but  she  accommo- 
dated herself  beautifully,  and  was  just  as  nice  as  she  could  be.  And  the 
very  best  thing  about  Rose  was,  that  she  never  put  on  anything,  or  left 
anything  off,  of  her  gentle  ways  and  notions.  She  would  have  been  ready 
at  any  time  for  the  most  delicate  fancy-pattern  that  could  be  woven  upon 
her  plain  places.    That  was  one  thing  which  mother  taught  us  all. 

"  Your  life  will  come  to  you ;  you  need  not  run  after  it,"  she  would  say, 
if  we  ever  got  restless  and  began  to  think  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  family 
hedge.  ''  Have  everything  in  yourselves  as  it  should  be,  and  then  you  can 
take  the  chances  as  they  arrive." 

'*  Only  we  need  n't  put  our  bonnets  on,  and  sit  at  the  windows,"  Barbara 
once  replied. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird ;  "  and  especially  at  the  firont  windows.  A  great 
deal  that  is  good  —  a  great  deal  of  the  best  —  comes  in  at  the  back-doors." 

Everybody,  we  thought,  did  not  have  a  back-door  to  their  life,  as  we  did. 
They  hardly  seemed  to  know  if  they  had  one  to  their  houses. 
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Our  <<  back  yett  was  ajee,''  now,  at  any  rate. 

Leslie  Goldthwaite  came  in  at  it,  though,  just  the  same,  and  so  did  her 
cousin  and  Dakie.* 

Otherwise,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  our  chief  variety  was  in  sending  for 
old  Miss  Trixie  Spring  to  spend  the  day. 

Miss  Trixie  Spring  is  a  lively  old  lady,  who,  some  threescore  and  ^\t 
years  ago,  was  christened  '*  Beatrix."  She  plays  backgammon  in  the  twi- 
lights, with  mother,  and  makes  a  table  at  whist,  at  once  lively  and  severe,  in 
the  evenings,  for  father.  At  this  whist- table,  Barbara  usually  is  the  fourth. 
Rosamond  gets  sleepy  over  it,  and  Ruth  —  Miss  Trixie  says  —  "  plays  like 
a  ninkum." 

We  always  wanted  Miss  Trixie,  somehow,  to  complete  comfort,  when  we 
were  especially  comfortable  by  ourselves  ;  when  we  had  something  particu- 
larly good  for  dinner,  or  found  ourselves  set  cheerily  down  for  a  long  day 
at  quiet  work,  with  everything  early-nice  about  us  ;  or  when  we  were  going 
to  make  something  "  contrive-y,"  "  Swiss-family-Robinson-ish,"  that  got 
us  all  together  over  it,  in  the  hilarity  of  enterprise  and  the  zeal  of  acqui- 
sition. Miss  Trixie  could  appreciate  homely  cleverness  ;  darning  of  carpets 
and  covering  of  old  furniture  ;  she  could  darn  a  carpet  herself,  so  as  almost 
to  improve  upon  —  certainly  to  supplant  —  the  original  pattern.  Yet  she 
always  had  a  fresh  amazement  for  .all  our  performances,  as  if  nothing  notable 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  a  personal  delight  in  every  one  of  our 
improvements,  as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 

"  We  *re  just  as  cosey  as  we  can  be,  already,  —  it  is  n*t  that ;  but  we  want 
somebody  to  tell  us  how  cosey  we  are.  Let's  get  Miss  Trixie  to-day," 
says  Barbara. 

Once  was  when  the  new  drugget  went  down,  at  last,  in  the  dining-room. 
It  was  tan-color,  bound  with  crimson,  —  covering  three  square  yards  ;  and 
mother  nailed  it  down  with  brass-headed  tacks,  right  after  breakfast,  one 
cool  morning.  Then  Katty  washed  up  the  dark  floor-margin,  and  the  table 
had  its  crimson-striped  cloth  on,  and  mother  brought  down  the  brown  stuff 
for  the  new  so£a-cover,  and  the  great  bunch  of  crimson  braid  to  bind  that 
with,  and  we  drew  up  our  camp-chairs  and  crickets,  and  got  ready  to  be  busy 
and  jolly,  and  to  have  a  brand-new  piece  of  furniture  before  night 

Barbara  had  made  peach-dumpling  for  dinner,  and  of  course  Aunt  Trixie 
was  the  last  and  crowning  suggestion.  It  was  not  far  to  send,  and  she  was 
not  long  in  coming,  with  her  second-best  cap  pinned  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  her  knitting-work  and  her  spectacles  in  her  bag. 

The  Marchbankses  never  made  sofa-covers  of  brown  waterproof,  nor  had 
Miss  Trixies  to  spend  the  day.  That  was  because  they  had  no  back-door 
to  their  house. 

I  suppose  you  think  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  our  story.  There 
are ;  when  we  think  it  up,  there  are  ever  so  many  people  that  have  to  do 
with  our  story  every  day ;  but  we  don't  mean  to  tell  you  all  their  stories  ;  so 

*  Harry  Goldthwaite  is  Leslie's  cousin,  tnd  Mr.  Aaron  Gddtbwaite*8  ward.  I  do  not  believe  we 
liave  ewer  thought  to  put  this  in  bdbra. 
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you  can  bear  with  the  momentary  introduction,  when  you  meet  them  in  our 
brown  room,  or  in  our  dining-room,  of  a  morning,  although  we  know  very 
well  also  that  passing  introductions  are  going  out  of  Cuhion.         • 


We  had  Dakie  Thayne's  last  visit  that  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  hammering 
and  binding.  Leslie  and  he  came  in  with  Ruth,  when  she  came  back  from 
her  hour  with  Reba  Hadden.  It  was  to  bid  us  good  by ;  his  furlough  was 
over  ;  he  was  to  return  to  West  Point  on  Monday. 

"  Another  two  years'  pull,"  he  said.    "  Won't  you  all  come  to  West  Point 

"If  we  take  the  Journey  we  think  of,"  said  Barbara,  composedly,  —  "to 
the  mountains  and  Montreal  and  Quebec  1  perhaps  up  the  Sagueoay  ;  and 
then  back,  up  Lake  Charaplaia,  and  down  the  Hudson,  on  our  way  to  Sara- 
toga and  Niagara.  We  might  keep  on  to  West  Point  first,  and  have  a  day 
or  two  there." 

"  Barbara,"  said  mother,  remonstratingly. 

"  Why  ?  Don't  we  think  of  it  ?  I  'ra  sure  1  do.  1  've  thought  of  it  tiil 
I  'm  almost  tired  of  it     1  don't  much  believe  we  shall  come,  after  all,  Mr. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  covering  Barbara's 
nonsense. 

"  Our  summer  has  stopped  right  in  the  middle,"  Said  Barbara,  determined 
to  talk. 
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'*I  shall  hear  about  you  all,"  said  Dakie  Thayne.  "There's  to  be  a 
Westover  column  in  Leslie's  news.  I  wish  — "  and  there  the  cadet 
stopped.    • 

Mother  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pleasant  inquiry. 

'*  I  was  going  to  say,  I  wish  there  might  be  a  Westover  correspondent, 
to  put  in  just  a  word  or  two,  sometimes ;  but  then  I  was  afraid  that  would 
be  impertinent  When  a  fellow  has  only  eight  weeks  in  the  year  of  living, 
Mrs.  Holabird,  and  all  the  rest  is  drill,  you  don't  know  how  he  hangs  on  to 
those  eight  weeks,  —  and  how  they  hang  on  to  him  afterwards." 

Mother  looked  so  motherly  at  him  then ! 

"  We  shall  not  forget  you  —  Dakie,"  she  said,  using  his  first  name  for  the 
first  time.    '*  You  shall  have  a  message  from  us  now  and  then." 

Dakie  said,  "  Thank  you,"  in  a  tone  that  responded  to  her  "  Dakie." 

We  all  knew  he  liked  Mrs.  Holabird  ever  so  much.  Homes  and  mothers 
are  beautiful  things  to  boys  who  have  had  to  do  without  them. 

He  shook  hands  with  us  all  round,  when  he  got  up  to  go.  He  shook 
hands  also  with  our  old  friend,  Miss  Trixie,  whom  he  had  never  happened 
to  see  before.  Then  Rosamond  went  out  with  him  and  Leslie,  —  as  it  was 
our  cordial,  countrified  fashion  for  somebody  to  do,  —  through  the  hall  to 
the  door.  Ruth  went  as  far  as  the  stairs,  on  her  way  to  her  room  to  take 
o£f  her  things.    She  stood  there,  up  two  steps,  as  they  were  leaving. 

Dakie  Thayne  said  good  by  again  to  Rosamond,  at  the  door,  as  was  natu- 
ral ;  and  then  he  came  quite  back,  and  said  it  last  of  all,  once  more,  to  Iftde 
Ruth,  upon  the  stairs.    He  certainly  did  hate  to  go  away  and  leave  us  all. 

"  That  is  a  very  remarkable  pretty-behaved  young  man,"  said  Miss  Trixie, 
when  we  all  picked  up  our  breadths  of  waterproof,  and  got  in  behind  them 
again. 

"  The  world  is  a  desert,  and  the  sand  has  got  into  my  eyes,"  said  Barbara, 
who  Jiad  hushed  up  ever  since  mother  had  said  "  Dakie."  When  anybody 
came  close  to  mother,  Barbara  was  touched.  I  think  her  love  for  mother 
is  more  like  a  son's  than  a  daughter's,  in  the  sort  of  chivalry  it  has  with  it 

It  was  curious  how  suddenly  our  little  accession  of  social  importance  had 
come  on,  and  wonderful  how  quickly  it  had  subsided;  more  curious  and 
wonderful  still,  how  entirely  it  seemed  to  stay  subsided. 

We  had  plenty  to  do,  though ;  we  did  not  miss  anything ;  only  we  had 
quite  taken  up  with  another  set  of  things.  This  was  the  way  it  was  with 
us  ;  we  had  things  we  must  take  up ;  we  could  not  have  spared  time  to  lead 
society  for  a  long  while  together. 

Aunt  Roderick  claimed  us,  too,  in  our  leisure  hours,  just  then  ;  ^he  had  a 
niece  come  to  stay  with  her ;  and  we  had  to  go  over  to  the  "  old  house  " 
and  spend  afternoons,  and  ask  Aunt  Roderick  and  Miss  Bragdowne  in  to 
tea  with  us.  Aunt  Roderick  always  expected  this  sort  of  attention ;  and 
yet  she  had  a  way  with  her  as  if  we  ought  not  to  try  to  afford  things,  looked- 
scrutinizingly  at  the  quality  of  our  cake  and  preserves,  and  seemed  to  eat 
our  bread  and  butter  with  consideration. 
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It  helped  Rosamond  very  much,  though,  over  the  transition.  We,  also, 
had  had  private  occupation. 

^  There  had  been  &mily  company  at  grandfiither'Sy"  she  told  Jeannie  Mad- 
den, one  morning.  '<  We  had  been  very  much  engaged  among  ourselves. 
We  had  hardly  seen  anything  of  the  other  girls  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

Barbara  sat  at  the  round  table,  where  Stephen  had  been  doing  his  geome- 
try last  night,  twirling  a  pair  of  pencil  compasses  about  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
while  this  was  saying.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  a  little,  comerwise,  without 
moving  her  head,  and  gave  a  twinkle  of  mischief  over  at  mother  and  Ruth. 
When  Jeannie  was  gone,  she  kept  on  silently,  a  few  minutes,  with  her  dia- 
grams.   Then  she  said,  in  her  funniest,  repressed  way,  — 

''  I  can  see  a  little  how  it  must  be  ;  but  I  suppose  I  ought  to  understand 
the  differential  calculus  to  compute  it  Circles  are  wonderful  things ;  and 
the  science  of  curves  holds  almost  everything.  Rose,  when  do  you  think  we 
shall  get  round  again  ?  " 

She  held  up  her  bit  of  paper  as  she  spoke,  scrawled  over  with  inter- 
secting circles  and  arcs  and  ellipses,  against  whose  curves  and  circumfer- 
ences she  had  written  names:  Marchbanks,  Hadden,  Goldthwaite,  Hol- 
abird. 

*'  It 's  a  mere  question  of  centre  and  radius,"  she  said.  "  You  may  be  big 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  of  them,  or  you  may  only  cut  in  at  the  sides. 
You  may  be  just  tangent  for  a  minute,  and  then  go  off  into  space  on  your 
own  account.  You  may  have  your  centre  barely  inside  of  a  great  ring,  and 
yet  reach  pretty  well  out  of  it  for  a  good  part ;  you  must  be  small  to  be 
taken  quite  in  by  anybody's  1 " 

*'  It  does  n't  illustrate,"  said  Rose,  coolly.  ''  Orbits  don't  snarl  up  in  that 
£;ishion." 

"  Geometry  does,"  said  Barbara.  "  I  told  you  I  could  n't  work  it  all  out 
But  I  suppose  there 's  a  Q.  £.  D.  at  thq  end  of  it  somewhere:" 

Two  or  three  days  after  something  new  happened;  an  old  thing  hap- 
pened freshly,  rather,  —  which  also  had  to  do  with  our  orbit  and  its  eccen- 
tricities.   Barbara,  as  usual,  discovered  and  announced  it 

*'  I  should  think  any  kind  of  an  astronomer  might  be  mad ! "  she  exclaimed. 
'*  Periods  and  distances  are  bad  enough ;  but  then  come  the  perturbations  ! 
Here 's  one.  We  're  used  to  it,  tp  be  sure ;  but  we  never  know  exactly 
where  it  may  come  in.  The  girl  we  live^with  has  formed  other  views  for 
herself,  and  is  going  off  at  a  tangent  What  is  the  reason  we  can't  keep  a 
satellite,  —  planet,  I  mean  ?  " 

'*  Barbara  1 "  said  mother,  anxiously,  '<  don't  be  absurd ! " 

<*  Well,  what  shall  I  be  ?  We  're  sdl  out  of  a  place  again."  And  she  sat 
down  resignedly  on  a  very  low  cricket,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  *11  do,  mother,"  said  Ruth,  coming  round.  "  I  've 
thought  of  it  this  good  while.    We  *11  co-operate  I  " 

"  She 's  glad  of  it !  She 's  been  waiting  for  a  chance !  I  believe  she  put 
the  luminary  up  to  it !    Ruth,  you  're  a  brick  —  moon  1 " 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  IVhitngy. 
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SPRING    WHISTLES. 

DOWN  by  the  gate  of  the  orchard 
This  Saturday  afternoon,  | 

Harry  and  Arthur  and  Robin 

Are  getting  their  whistles  in  tune. 
Different  notes  they  are. playing; 

Different  echoes  they  hear; —  J 

Always  the  best  of  the  music 

Is  in  the  musician's  ear.  i 


Harry  says,  "  Hark  1  when  I  whistle, 

March  winds  are  wild  on  the  hiUs; 
Waterfalls  break  from  the  snow-drifts; 

Their  thunder  the  forest  fills. 
Thousands  of  bluebirds  and  sparrows, 

Sing  on  the  branches  bare  ; 
Oceans  of  musical  murmurs 

Ripple  and  stir  in  the  air." 

Arthur  is  whispering,  "  Listen  I 

Dropping  of  April  showers,  — 
Dripping  of  rainy  rosebuds,  — 

Flight  of  the  rustling  hours  ;  — 
And  a  speckled  lark  in  the  meadow^ 

That  utters  one  long  sad  note, 
As  if  all  the  sorrow  of  gladness 

Were  hid  in  his  little  throat." 

"  Whistle,  O  whistle  !  "  cries  Robin. 

"  Never  such  echoes  could  be 
Coaxed  from  a  twig  of  the  willow 

As  wait  in  my  whistle  for  me. 
When  I  shape  at  last  the  mouthpiece 

And  let  the  rich  music  out, 
You  will  think  that  Pan  or  Apollo 

Is  wandering  •  hereabout : 

^'  You  will  dream  of  orchards  in  blossom  ; 

Of  lambs  in  the  grass  at  play ; 
And  of  birds  that  warble  all  summer 

The  wonderful  songs  of  May." 
No  doubt  of  it,  Rob  1  in  the  whistle 

That  nobody  yet  has  played, 

la  sleeping  a  melody  sweeter 

Than  ever  on  earth  was  made. 

Lucy  Lareom, 


i 
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KARL    KIPP. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  OLD  COLONY  TIMES. 


THE  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  about  people  who  lived  a,  long 
time  ago,  in  the  days  when  Indians  and  panthers  were  more  numerous 
than  now.  "Dien  there  were  neither  steamboats,  railroads,  electric  tele- 
graphs, nor  a  hundred  other  things  which  we  think  indispensable. 

In  those  old  times  a  little  band  of  emigrants  came  out  to  this  conntry 
from  Holland,  and  settled  in  a  lovely  and  fertile  valley  not  &r  from  a  great 
river,  —  a  valley  rich  in  woods  and  natural  meadows,  and  watered  by  many 
beautiful  streams.  There  were  old  people  among  these  new-comers,  and 
robust  young  men  with  buxom  wi*es ;  and  there  were  younger  boys  and 
girls,  too,  flaxen-haired  for  the  most  part,  and  with  healthy,  happy  faces. 
Likewise  there  were  many  small  chubby'^ed  children,  so  young  that  they 
could  remember,  a^they  grew  up,  nothing  of  the  queer  old  country  they 
had  left  behind,  wHh  its  canals  and  dikes,  nor  indeed  much  about  the 
great  sea  over  which  they  bad  come.    And  these  brave  Hollanders  ap- 
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peared  to  be  pretty  well  off  in  the  world,  for  they  brought  with  them  a 
great  deal  of  quaint  old  furniture,  —  such  as  tables  and  chairs  and  clocks, 
all  made  of  dark-colored  wood,  and  curiously  carved.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  had  built  a  village  for  themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
after  their  arrival  they  formed  a  very  flourishing  community,  with  a  mill 
and  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  a  few  other  conveniences  of  the  kind  which 
settlers  in  a  new  country  generally  think  of  first. 

Among  the  most  respected  members  of  this  little  colony  was  an  elderly 
man  by  the  name  of  Quentin  Kipp,  whose  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
an  only  son.  In  those  days  Holland  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
toys.  It  was  the  trade  to  which  Quentin  Kipp  had  been  brought  up,  and 
he  had  made  money  enough  by  it  to  give  his  son  Karl  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. Karl,  in  fact,  had  studied  medicine  for  a  while,  but,  having  a  natural 
turn  for  art,  he  gave  up  the  mortar  and  pestle  one  day,  and  went  to  learn 
modelling  in  the  studio  of  a  sculptor.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  however, 
when  his  father  decided  upon  joining  the  band  of  emigrants  for  America, 
and  as  Karl  would  not  be  separated  from  his  parents,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  he  gave  up  his  new  pursuit  and  went  with  them.  He  was  a  hand- 
some lad  of  eighteen,  with  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  a  slim,  graceful  figure ; 
not  very  fond  of  hard  work,  it  is  true,  but  given  much  to  books,  and  assid- 
uous enough  in  any  occupation  that  suited  his  tastes. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  Quentin  Kipp  came  to  his  death 
by  the  ffdl  of  a  tree,  as  he  was  at  work  in  the  forest.  Then  old  Dame  Kipp 
had  nobody  to  take  care  of  her  but  her  boy  Karl.  She  was  not  left  in  a 
condition  of  actual  poverty.  She  had  a  neat  cottage  to  live  in,  and  a  garden 
from  which  a  tolerable  profit  was  returned  yearly ;  and  the  mechanical  skill 
of  old  Quentin  Kipp  had  added  considerably  to  the  comforts  of  the  family, 
for  it  was  he  who  kept  all  the  clocks  of  the  village  in  repair,  —  and  you 
know,  I  dare  say,  what  people  the  Dutch  are  for  clocks,  and  how  particular 
they  are  about  tjiem.  It  was  time  for  Karl  to  be  doing  something,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  business  like  a  man,  taking  up  school-keeping  as  the 
readiest  means  of  helping  himself  and  his  mother. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  small  chubby-faced  children  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  were  old  enough  to  be  somewhat  troublesome  to  their 
parents,  who  were  too  busy  at  times  to  look  after  them,  and  who  also  had 
their  fears  about  roving  Indians  and  kidnappers  and  bears  and  the  like. 
The  young  schoolmaster  was  the  man  just  then  needed  for  the  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  his  log-built  school-room  filled 
with  many  sprightly  little  boys  and  girls.  Karl  was  very  easy  with  his 
pupils  in  the  matter  of  A  B  C,  aUd  all  the  rest  of  that,  — for*  a  while,  at 
least.  He  liked  better  to  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  about  the  strange 
things  he  knew  of  away  beyond  the  sea.  First,  he  told  them  about 
the  sea  itself,  and  the  great  monsters  that  live  in  its  depths ;  about 
the  ships  that  are  borne  upon  its  mighty  billows,  ^d  the  rich  cargoes 
that  they  carry,  and  the  sailors  vith  their  cheery  cries,  and  the  risks  and 
ventures  of  a  mariner's  life ;  about  the  great  towns  and  cities  of  the  Old 
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World,  with  their  spires  and  bells,  their  huge  storehouses  and  wharves,  and 
their  busy  hum  of  trade ;  about  pictures  and  statues  and  manufactures  of 
curious  and  costly  things ;  and  sometimes  about  soldiers  and  their  weap- 
ons,—  for  honest  Karl  would  not  let  them  imagine  that  the  world  was  too 
good  and  gende  ever  to  dream  of  war.  Then  sometimes  he  would  take 
his  little  pupils  for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  along  the  edges  of  the  forest 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  rivers.  He  would  tell  them  the 
names  of  the  birds  and  wild  creatures  with  which  they  met,  and  of  the 
painted  butterflies  and  gay  flowers  with  which  the  meadows  were  enlivened  ; 
and  he  would  show  them  how  to  weave  garlands  with  .water-lilies,  and  make 
tall  head-dresses  of  the  rushes  that  grew  in  the  hollows.  And  often  he 
would  exercise  his  skill  in  sculpture,  by  carving  strange,  grotesque  figures  out 
of  the  gnarled  limbs  and  knots  of  trees.  When  he  found  a  twisted  branch 
that  gave  him  some  idea  of  a  human  form,  he  would  work  at  it  with  his 
knife  until  it  grew  to  something  wonderfully  elf-like  and  droll.  He  did  the 
same  with  stray  stems  and  crooks  that  reminded  him  of  birds  or  foxes, 
or  anything  else  that  they  might  distantly  resemble.  When  these  were 
varnished,  and  set  up  in  his  mother's  cottage,  they  formed  a  curious  col- 
lection ;  and  as  the  neighbors  stared  at  them  they  wondered  how  it  came 
that  Karl,  with  all  his  talents,  chose  to  remain  so  poor. 

Poor  or  not,  these  were  happy  times  with  Karl.  But  sometimes  there 
was  trouble  in  the  little  colony  from  the  incursions  of  Indians,  who  used 
now  and  then  to  drive  ofi*  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  Once  or  twice  they 
had  even  attacked  and  wounded  the  settlers.  These  incursions  happened 
only  at  long  intervals,  however,  and  a  circumstance  at  last  occurred  which 
brought  the  Indians  into  friendly  relations  with  the  white  people  of  the 
settlement.  There  was  a  ragged,  restless  Indian,  who  used  to  hang  about 
the  village,  bringing  in  for  sale  furs  and  such  trinkets  as  the  squaws  man- 
ufactured. This  Indian,  whose  savage  name  it  would  puzzle  the  printers  to 
put  in  type,  though  in  plain  English  it  was  nothing  worse  than  Wild  Turkey, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Karl,  who  used  to  go  hunting  deer  with  him  in 
the  woods.  Many  a  useful  thing,  in  fact,  did  Karl  learn  fi-om  his  friend  Wild 
Turkey,  who  taught  him  how  to  make  a  birch-bark  canoe,  and  how  to  man- 
age it  when  it  was  made ;  also  how  to  spear  fish,  and  to  trap  martens  and 
other  wild  animals,  and  many  things  besides  that  are  very  usefiil  to  people 
who  live  in  new  countries. 

One  day  a  gang  of  rough,  half-tipsy  fur-traders  arrived  in  the  village,  on 
their  way  to  the  camps  of  the  red-men.  These  white  ruffians  kept  the 
little  place  in  an  uproar  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  quiet  villagers  were 
beignning  to  grow  tired  of  them.  Just  at  this  time  Wild  Turkey  happened  to 
come  into  the  settlement  with  some  articles  for  sale,  and  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  village  street  three  or  four  of  these  feUows  set  upon  him,  because 
he  refused  to  barter  some  valuable  skins  for  a  worthless  old  blanket.  Karl 
was  at  hand,  however,  and,  leaping  like  a  panther  upon  the  assailants,  he 
wrested  a  sword  from  one  of  them,  and  kept  them  at  bay  until  some  of  the 
villagers  came  to  the  rescue  and  drove  them  out  of  the  settlement    After 
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this.  Wild  Turkey  was  a  bst  friend  of  Karl's.  When  he  returned  to  his 
tribe  he  told  them  how  his  lite  had  been  saved  by  the  brave  young  man, 
and  the  settlers  had  do  liirther  trouble  with  that  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  garden  laid  out  by  Karl  around  his  mother's  house  was  reafly  a 
picture  to  look  at  You  know,  perhaps,  how  famous  the  Hollanders  are  for 
their  tulips.  At  one  time,  in  Holland,  a  fine  tulip-root  cost  as  much 
as  four  hundred  dollars  of  our  money.  Karl's  father  had  brought  out  with 
him  some  roots  of  rare  quality,  and  the  beds  and  borders  of  tulips  arranged 
by  Karl  in  the  little  garden  had  a  very  rich  and  striking  effect  He  made 
a  beautifiil  arbor  there  for  his  mother,  where  she  would  ait  and  spin  oa 
fine  summer  days.  To  this  arbor  the  bees  and  butterflies  used  to  come, 
—  and,  prettier  than  all,  the  ruby-throated  humming-birds,  attracted  by  the 
sweet  flowers  with  which  it  was  entwined ;  though  the  old  lady  wotild  always 
insist  that  they  were  lured  thither  by  the  humming  of  the  spinning-wheel,  — 
and  who  knows  but  there  may  have  been  something  in  that,  after  all  ? 

But  Karl,  as  I  have  said,  was  indolent,  and  he  grew  more  so  as  time 
went  on,  until  he  troubled  himself  little  about  work.  Some  of  his  pupils 
had  grown  to  be  great  boys  and  girts,  and  he  did  not  like  teaching 
them  half  so  well  as  when  they  were  the  small  chubby-fiiced  ones  who 
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listened  to  his  stories.  He  would  sit  for  bours  upon  the  stoop  of  the 
house,  smoking  his  great  porcelain  pipe,  and  sipping  now  and  then  from 
an  earthenware  mug  with  a  silver  lid  a  beverage  made  from  one  of  those 


strong  liquors  which  the  jovial  old  HoII&nders  never  lilted  to  be  without 
The  neighbors  talked  about  this,  saying  to  each  other :  "  How  dreamy  Karl 
has  grown  to  be !  'Tis  a  pity  he  cannot  set  himself  about  some  useful 
work,  if  it  were  only  to  build  up  a  new  chimney  to  his  house  with  these 
bles  his  Either  brought  out  with  bim  from  home."  And  the  children,  hear- 
ing this  talk,  would  often  play  tricks  upon  Karl.  Stealing  upon  him  while 
he  was  half  asleep,  little  Katrina  Horn  would  run  away  with  his  pipe  In  one 
direction,  while  her  cousin,  Petnis  van  Pickle,  who  was  the  wildest  imp  in 
the  school,  would  scamper  off  with  his  mug,  in  another. 

At  last  lonely  times  came  for  Karl.  His  mother,  who  had  been  foiling  for 
years,  died.  Many  of  his  pupils,  now  grown  up,  went  abroad  in  different 
directions,  for  they  longed  to  see  that  world  about  which  Karl  had  told 
them  so  much  when  they  were  children.  Then  the  old  place  seemed  so 
solitary  to  him  that  he  thought  he  would  set  out  and  become  a  teacher 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  So,  leaving  his  house  in  charge  of  some  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  he  merely  said  that  he  would  be  absent  for  some  time,  he  and 
Wild  Turkey  started  one  morning  for  the  up-river  country  in  a  splendid  new 
canoe. 
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It  was  a  lovely  moroing  in  the  early  fait  when  Karl  and  his  companion 
paddled  their  canoe  dose  along  by  the  shore  of  the  river,  on  their  way  to 
the  wigwams  of  Wild  Turkey's  tribe.  The  wafer  was  smooth  as  a  mirror, — 
so  smooth  and  bright  that  when  the  osprey  broke  the  suriace  of  it  in  his 
swift  descent  upon  some  unlucky  lish,  it  looked,  for  a  moment,  like  a  shat- 
tered glass.  Sometimes  their  course  lay  through  acres  of  water-lilies,  on 
the  broad  leaves  of  which  great  brown  water-snakes  were  basking  in  the 
sun,  while  the  roofs  of  the  muskrat  houses  were  visible  over  the  tops  of  the 
reeds  beyond.  The  bays  were  swarming  with  myriads  of  wild  ducks,  and 
the  waters  teeming  with  fish,  so  that,  as  our  travellers  had  guns  and  fishing- 
tackle  with  them,  they  were  at  no  loss  for  food  during  their  voyage, 
which  lasted  for  several  days.  One  morning  they  met  with  a  small  fleet  ' 
of  canoes  coming  down  the  river.  This  was  a  great  hunting  expedition  of 
Indians,  attended  by  their  squaws,  and  Karl  ol^served  how  some  of  the  latter 
had  their  long  black  hair  adorned  with  the  wings  of  various  bright-piumaged 
birds,  —  a  fashion  which  appeared  very  strange  to  the  simple  Hollander, 
though  in  our  time  the  young  ladies  have  adopted  the  same  style.  On 
they  went,  paddling  their  canoe  all  day,  and  camping  In  the  woods  at 
night,  the  river  growing  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  ascended  it,  until 
at  last  they  entered  a  beautiful  lake,  upon  the  shores  of  which  the  bark- 
built  lodges  of  the  Indians  soon  came  in  view. 

No  sooner  had  Wild  Turkey  announced  to  the  Indians  who  their  strange 
visitor  was  than  Karl  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  them,  who  bore  him 
away  in  triumph  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief.  He  was  there  received  with 
all  the  hospitality  peculiar  to  these  simple  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.  Karl 
found  himself  quite  at  home  among  them,  and,  being  an  expert  hunter  and 
fisher,  he  frequently  accompanied  them  on  their  expeditions  to  the  distant 
lakes  and  woods  of  the  West.    He  had  brought  with  him  a  stock  of  trinkets, 
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such  as  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  rings,  and  by  making  gifts  of  these  he 
became  very  popular  with  the  younger  people  of  the  tribe.  As  time  went 
on,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  language^  and  hi§  delight  was  to 
tell  the  children  stories  of  other  countries  and  people,  just  as  he  used  to 
do  when  he  kept  school  down  at  the  settlement  And  the  Indian  children, 
who  were  very  shy  at  first,  grew  so  fond  of  him  that  they  often  made  chap- 
lets  of  wild-flowers  and  wreathed  them  into  his  hair  and  beard,  which  had 
grown  to  be  very  long  and  tangled. 

Sometimes  he  occupied  himself  in  carving  stone  pipes,  which  he  would 
fashion  curiously  into  the  forms  of  animals  unknown  to  the  Indians.  He 
would  carve  one,  for  instance,  in  the  semblance  of  an  elephant,  and  when 
the  savages  gazed  with  astonishment  upon  a  form  so  strange  to  them,  he 
would  tell  them  all  about  the  countries  of  the  far  East,  describing  the 
people  who  inhabited  them,  their  modes  of  hunting,  their  manufactures  and 
weapons  and  boats.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  stone  pipe,  Karl  managed  to 
convey  to  these  poor  Indians  some  of  the  knowledge  that  you  and  I  acquire 
from  travel  or  books.  These  pipes  of  KarPs  were  very  much  prized  by  the 
traders  who  came  once  in  a  while  to  the  Indian  village.  They  would  often 
buy  them  at  the  price  of  two  blankets  each,  which  was  much  more  than 
they  would  give  for  the  clumsy  pipes  wrought  by  the  Indians,  and  Karl 
distributed  the  blankets  among  his  Indian  friends,  whom  he  taught  how 
to  make  them  into  coats.  These  coats  the  squaws  afterward  trimmed  in 
gay  colors  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

Karl  haul  lived  with  these  Indians  for  several  years,  when  sickness  broke 
out  among  them,  and  then  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  enabled  him 
to  save  many  lives.  He  had  procured  various  medicines  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  traders,  and  the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  him  with  these 
brought  him  into  greater  repute  than  ever  with  the  savages,  who  evinced 
their  gratitude  in  many  sincere  though  uncivilized  ways.  They  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  Big  Medicine  Sachem  of  the  tribe,  which  entitled 
him  to  wear  a  dress  made  of  the  skin  of  a  black  bear,  with  a  head-piece 
formed  of  the  skull  of  the  animal  As  this  would  have  been  rather  too 
warm  a  costume  for  summer,  however,  they  also  made  for  him  a  coat  and 
leggings  of  dressed  deerskin,  and  the  cap,  or  bonnet,  to  accompany  this 
was  £eishioned  from  the  skin  of  a  great  homed  owl,  with  the  wings  extend- 
ed on  either  side,  and  the  head  resting  upon  the  wearer's  temples.  They 
set  up  a  splendid  lodge  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  It  was  made  of 
the  skins  of  moose,  dressed  into  beautiful  soft  leather,  on  which  numerous 
figures  of  animals  were  rudely  painted  in  black  and  red.  To  the  top  of  the 
tent-pole  they  fixed  a  huge  pair  of  moose  antlers,  which  gave  the  doctor's 
residence,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  a  very  distinguished  effect  In  this 
tent  he  had  a  bed  of  deer  and  bear  skins,  ranged  about  which  were  his 
weapons,  and  such  books  as  the  traders  brought  him  from  time  to  time. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  example  and  teachings  of  Karl  did  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  wild  people  among  whom  he  had  spent  the 
best  portion  of  his  life.    But,  again,  when  Karl  was  well  advanced  in 
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age,  the  same  strange  loneliness  fell  upon  him  which  had  driven  him  fropi 
the  settlements  to  seek  a  home  among  the  red-men.  The  little  Indian 
children  whom  he  had  loved  best  had  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women  now, 
and  most  of  them  had  roved  away  to  distant  hunting-grounds  never  to 
return.  His  faithful  friend  and  companion  of  so  many  years,  Wild  Turkey, 
met  his  death  in  struggling  with  a  wounded  bear,  which  a  bullet  from  Karl's 
rifle  killed  indeed,  but  too  late  to  save  his  Indian  friend.  And  it  often  came 
into  Karl's  head  as  he  lay  half-dreaming  in  his  tent,  with  the  rings  of  blue 
smoke  from  his  pipe  mingling  with  his  wild,  grizzled  hair  and  beard,  that  he 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  settlements,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  among 
his  own  people.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  something  going  on  there 
which  would  bring  about  his  departure  from  the  Indian  village  at  an  early  day. 

You  remember  that  in  the  first  part  of  my  little  story  I  mentioned  a  great 
river  not  fer  from  the  valley  in  which  the  brave  Hollanders  had  built  their 
village.  On  the  margin  of  this  river,  during  the  long  years  while  Karl  was 
away  in  the  far  wilderness,  a  seaport  town  had  sprung  up,  with  wharves 
and  warehouses  and  great  black  ships  that  came  there  from  across  the 
sea.  And  the  biggest  ship  now  in  that  port,  with  the  blackest  hull  and 
the  whitest  sails  and  the  joUiest  Jack-tars,  was  the  Driving  Cloud,  com- 
manded by  the  experienced  mariner.  Captain  Petrus  van  Pickle. 

Now  I  trust  that  my  young  readers  have  not  forgotten  a  certain  young 
gentleman  of  that  name,  already  mentioned  as  the  wildest  imp  of  the  school 
in  the  days  long  past,  when  Karl  used  to  sit  dreamily  oyer  his  pipe  and 
mug  on  the  stoop  of  his  mother's  house.  Well,  when  litde  Petrus  had 
grown  up,  the  spirit  of  adventure  seized  him,  and  he  embarked  as  a  sailor- 
boy  on  board  one  of  the  first  ships  from  Europe  that  came  up  the  river.  He 
sailed  in  that  ship  for  years,  visiting  many  of  the  strange  countries,  and 
seeing  many  of  the  curious  sights,  about  which  Karl  used  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren in  the  early  times  of  the  village.  Many  wonderfiil  adventures  had 
Petrus  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  and  numy  narrow  escapes  in  storm  and 
in  battle.  Step  by  step  he  rose  in  his  profession,  and  success  attended 
his  enterprises,  until  he  became  an  owner  of  ships  himself  and  a  great 
trader  to  various  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New.  Learning  that 
a  seaport  town  had  grown  up  near  his  native  village  in  America,  he  felt  a 
longing  to  revisit  the  spot  where  the  happy  days  of  his  childhood  had 
been  passed.  So,  having  loaded  one  of  his  best  ships,  the  Driving  Cloud, 
with  an  assorted  cargo  of  6uch  goods  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  colo- 
nists, he  left  Amsterdam  one  summer  morning,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage 
reached  the  broad  river,  and  cast  anchor  hard  by  the  seaport  town. 

There  was  great  joy  in  the  village  when  the  news  came  that  Captain 
Petrus  van  Pickle  was  in  port  with  his  ship.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  —  all  of  whom  were  married  now,  and  had  no  end  of  chubby- 
faced  children  about  them  —  came  down  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  in 
triumph  to  the  village.  Time  had  brought  some  changes  to  the  place 
indeed,  but  most  of  its  old  features  remained,  and  of  these  the  one  that 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  Petrus,  when  he  had  time  to  look  about  him 
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a.  little,  was  the  old  cottage  where  Carl  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  years 
long  gone  by.  For  the  neighbors,  who  had  heard  from  the  traders  that 
Karl  was  still  living  with  the  Indians  at  the  distant  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
reverently  kept  the  house  in  repair  and  the  garden  in  order,  thinking  that  at 
last  the  wanderer  might  yearn  for  his  old  homestead,  and  return  to  live  out 
the  rest  of  his  days  there.  And  when  Captain  Petrus  became  aware  of  all 
this  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him.  First,  he  would  found  a  free  school 
in  his  native  village ;  and  next,  he  would  wile  Karl  away  from  the  woods 
and  the  wild  people  so  dear  to  him,  and  make  him  head  master  of  it. 

There  was  another  idea,  apart  from  this,  that  originated  in  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  bold  captain's  head,  and  that  was  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  trading-post  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  his  agents  would 
purchase  furs,  and  send  them  down  in  canoes  to  the  port,  for  shipment 
to  foreign  countries.  So  Captain  Petrus  started  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Indian  lodges.  An  Indian  festival  was  going  on  when  he  arrived  there, 
and  as  Karl  happened  to  be  assisting  in  his  official  capacity  of  Big  Medi- 
cine Sachem,  clothed  in  his  wild  costume,  bearded  and  grizzled  and  tanned, 
it  was  some  time  before  Petrus  could  recognize  in  him  the  Karl  Kipp  of 
bygone  days.  But  the  wanderer's  heart  was  touched  when  he  felt  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  former  pupil's  hand,  and  listened  to  his  recital  of  the  adven- 
tures through  which  he  had  passed  in  the  great  world.  A  whisper  of  sad 
yet  sweet  remembrance  stole  upon  Karl  as  his  friend  talked,  and  he  agreed 
to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  the  village  as  soon  as  arrangements  could 
be  made. 

Captain  Petrus,  who  was  a  prompt  man  of  business,  soon  arranged  mat- 
ters for  the  trade  in  furs,  and  the  day  came  when  Karl  was  to  take  leave 
of  his  Indian  friends  forever.  Through  the  liberality  of  Petrus  he  was 
enabled  to  bestow  gifts  upon  them  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  there  was  grief  in 
the  lodges,  and  the  scene  was  a  very  affecting  one  as  the  poor  savages 
thronged  around  him  to  take  a  last  Jewell.  A  crowd  of  Indians,  in  many 
canoes,  escorted  our  travellers  some  distance  down  the  river,  and  left  them, 
blessing,  in  their  untutored  way,  the  best  friend  they  had  ever  known. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  when  Karl 
and  Petrus  arrived.  Every  house  was  decorated  with  garlands,  and  flags 
were  fluttering  gayly  in  the  October  breeze.  Knots  of  happy, 'sunburnt 
villagers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  feasting  at  tables  spread  in 
the  open  air,  while  others  were  dancing  on  the  village  green,  and  sounds 
of  music  and  merriment  were  heard  in  every  direction.  When  the  news 
went  round  that  Karl  had  arrived,  the  scene  was  one  not  to  be  described 
or  easily  forgotten.  Mothers  who  had  once  been  the  chubby-faced  children 
of  Karl's  village  school  pressed  around  him,  and  held  their  little  ones  out  for 
him  to  kiss.  Hearty  men,  well  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  friends 
and  companions  of  his  youth,  struggled  with  each  other  to  grasp  him  by 
the  hand,  and  the  younger  men,  who  had  listened  as  school-boys  to  Karl's 
recitals  of  life  in  the  Old  World,  tried  hard  to  recall  any  remembrance  of 
him  in  the  wild,  bearded  figure  presented  to  their  astonished  gaze.    When 
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the  excitement  had  subsided  a  little,  Karl  was  led  to  the  old  cottage  where 
he  had  passed  so  tranquiUy  the  happy  days  of  his  youth.  Having  arrived 
there,  he  could  no  longer  control  his  feelings,  but,  throwing  himself  into  the 
old  arm-chair  which  stood  in  its  accustomed  comer  of  the  stoop,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  bands  and  wept 

Well,  all  this  passed  away,  and  Karl  at  last  found  himself  installed  once 
more  as  head  schoolmaster  of  the  village.  In  time  a  large  stone  school- 
house  was  built  for  him  at  the  expense  of  Captain  Petrus  van  Pickle, 
and  he  had  assistants ;  for  the  small  chubby-&ced  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  now  rather  extensive,  and  would  have  been  too  much  for  Karl  to 
manage  by  himsel£  But  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  at  the  old  cottage. 
The  bo:cwood  slips  and  the  junipiers  planted  by  him  in  the  garden  so  many 
years  ago  had  now  grown  into  great  bushes,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  trim 
and  clip  these  into  all  manner  of  strange  figures.  Thus  he  made  out  of 
the  junipers  that  stood  on  either  side  of  the  garden-gate  two  giant  soldiers 
eight  feet  high.  Other  bushes  took  the  fonn  of  peacocks  and  bears,  and 
various  fiimiliar  objects,  beneath  his  skilful  hand ;  and  years  after  his  return 
to  the  village  the  venerable  old  man,  with  his  long  white  beard,  might  be 
seen  at  work  in  the  early  mornings,  clipping  with  shears  at  the  trees  and 
bushes  in  his  garden,  to  keep  his  curious  fancies  in  shape. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  about  Karl  Kipp.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  a  great  sculptor,  had  he  remained  in  Holland,  and  followed  the 
study  of  art  But  then  he  might  have  done  less  good  in  his  day,  for 
although  his  life  was  mosdy  a  wild  and  wayward  one,  yet  his  teachings  bore 
fh:it,  and  the  white  people,  as  well  as  the  red,  bad  good  cause  to  bless  his 
memory  when  he  passed  away. 

CharUs  Davisott  Skanly. 
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THREE   O'CLOCK    IN    THE    MORNING. 

WHAT  do  the  robins  whisper  about 
From  their  homes  in  the  elms  and  birches  ? 
I  've  tried  to  study  the  riddle  out, 
But  still  in  my  mind  is  many  a  doubt, 
In  spite  of  deep  researches. 

While  all  the  world  is  in  silence  deep. 

In  the  twilight  of  early  dawning 
They  begin  to  chirp  and  twitter  and  peep, 
As  if  they  were  talking  in  their  sleep, 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  the  little  ones  stir,  and  complain 

That  it's  time  to  be  up  and  doing; 
And  the  mother-bird  sings  a  drowsy  strain 
To  coax  them  back  to  their  dreams  again, 

Though  distant  cocks  are  crowing. 

Or  do  they  tell  secrets  that  should  not  be  heard 

By  mortals  listening  and  prying? 
Perhaps  we  might  learn  from  some  whispered  word 
The  best  way  to  bring  up  a  little  bird, — 

Or  the  wonderful  art  of  flying. 

It  may  be  they  speak  of  one  autumn^  day 

When  with  many  a  feathered  roamer. 
Under  the  clouds  so  cold  and  gray, 
Over  the  hills  they  took  their  way. 

In  search  of  th^  vanished  summer. 

It  may  be  they  gossip  from  nest  to  nest, 

Hidden  and  leaf-enfolded; 
For  do  we  not  often  hear  it  confessed, 
When  a  long-kept  secret  at  last  is  guessed. 

That  "  a  little  bird  has  told  it "  ? 

Perhaps  —  but  the  question  is  wrapped  in  doubt; 

They  give  me  no  hint  or  warning. 
Listen,  and  tell  me,  if  you  find  out, 
What  do  the  robins  whisper  about 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

R.  S.  Pal/rey. 
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NEW   GOWNS. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  beautiful  Lady,  who  had  the  loveliest 
dresses,  —  such  as  never  were  seen  before.  First,  she  had  a  long  robe 
of  rich  green  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with  flowers  of  every  color ;  its 
train  was  decked  with  silver  spangles,  and  sparkling  ribbons  of  silver 
flowed  from  the  wide  and  flashing  silver  girdle  at  her  waist  down  to  her 
fert,  and  here  and  there  masses  of  feather  trimming,  of  the  richest  green, 
decorated  the  seams  and  hems,  and  green  plumes  waved  around  her  snowy 
tresses ;  for  she  was  old  as  she  was  beautiful,  showing  age  alone  in  these 
glittering  coils  of  blanched  hair.  Whenever  she  moved,  the  silver  girdle, 
wide  as  a  breastplate,  swayed  and  shimmered  about  her,  and  the  green 
plumes  bent  slowly  and  gracefully.  Nothing,  men  thought,  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  her  garment ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  got  very  tired  of  it 
Now  the  Lady  had  two  old  uncles,  —  Uncle  Jack  and  Uncle  Sol ;  they  did 
not  agree  at  all,  and  when  one  refused  what  she  wanted,  the  other  was  sure 
to  give  it  to  her.  So  when  she  got  weary  of  her  green  robes  she  told  Uncle 
Sol  she  wanted  a  change  of  raiment 

*^  Fie  !  fie ! "  said  the  portly  old  gentleman,  who  wore  a  yellow  coat,  some- 
what spotted,  and  had  fire-red  hair ;  *'  how  long  have  you  worn  that  gown, 
my  dear !  I  know  very  well,  for  I  gave  it  to  you  ;  no,  indeed.  Do  you  see 
me  getting  new  coats  ?    The  idea  is  absurd  I " 

He  turned  his  face  away  from  her,  and  she  was  so  angry  she  ran  straight 
off  to  find  Uncle  Jack. 

Uncle  Jack  was  a  funny  little  old  man  with  keen  gray  ejres,  and  his  long 
hair  and  wavy  beard  were  like  drifted  snow.  All  his  clothes  were  white,  and 
trimmed  with  crystal  buttons,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  tiny  slender  spear 
of  crystal,  on  whose  tip  glittered  a  diamond  point  clear  and  cold  as  a  star ; 
it  was  an  enchanted  spear  that  never  broke  or  wore  out,  and  he  could  work 
wonders  with  it 

'<  O  Uncle  Jack !  "  said  the  Lady,  "  do  give  me  something  new  to  wear ; 
I  am  so  tired  of  green  and  silver ! " 

^'  Why,  my  dear !  I  think  your  dress  is  very  fi^sh  and  rich  yet" 

«  That  *s  what  Uncle  Sol  says." 

^'  Oho  !  the  gruff  old  rascal  has  been  denying  you  what  you  wanted,  has 
he  ?    I  '11  see  to  your  dress,  my  dear ! " 

With  that  Uncle  Jack  took  up  his  magic  wand  and  lightly  touched  the 
feather  trimming  and  the  plumes,  and  all  at  once  they  flashed  into  the  most 
gorgeous  colors,  —  scarlet  glowing  like  coals,  yellow  as  fierce  as  July  sun- 
shine, masses  of  deep  gleaming  garnet,  and  spots  of  dusky  purple  and  light 
vivid  crimson  oh  the  trimming;  while  the  plumes  waved  with  here  and 
there  a  golden  spire,  or  a  feather  of  flame,  interspersed  with  dark  velvety 
green,  pallid  yellow,  or  shining  brown. 
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** There  ! "  said  Uncle  Jack,  "are  you  satisfied ?" 

The  Lady  looked  at  her  face  in  one  of  the  broad  burnished  silver  ribbons, 
and  smiled,  for  she  was  lovely  as  a  dream ;  all  the  air  about  her  seemed 
steeped  in  sunshine,  and  in  her  girdle  and  her  sashes  the  splendid  colors 
foated  and  flowed  like  jewels  poured  out  Uncle  Jack  laughed  to  see  her  so 
pleased. 

But  after  a  while  the  velvet  gown  began  to  fade  and  grow  threadbare ;  its 
folds  and  edges  showed  dull  brown ;  the  embroidery  of  blossoms  and  leaves 
and  berries  that  had  strewed  it  with  many  a  gay  wreath  and  graceful  tendril, 
or  starred  it  with  tiny  flowers,  was  all  frayed  away  and  fallen  off.  The  silver 
ribbons  still  shone,  but  the  robe  itself  had  become  a  dead  brownish-yellow, 
and  the  glorious  plumes  had  dropped  one  little  featherling  after  the  other, 
till  of  them  and  of  the  trimming  there  was  nothing  left  but  bare  gray  stems 
and  tracery. 

The  Lady  wept  bhterly.  Uncle  Sol  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder  towards 
her,  and  she  was  half  afraid  of  Uncle  Jack,  he  had  so  lately  clothed  her  in 
magnificent  robes.  There  was,  however,  no  one  else  to  help  her,  so  ^he 
called  loudly  for  him,  and  he  came. 

There  was  a  sly  smile  in  his  keen  gray  eye  as  he  looked  at  the  Lady. 
"  Rags  and  tags,  hey,  madam  ?  Well  for  you  that  Uncle  Jack  lives  within 
hearing."  So  saying,  he  passed  his  wand  across  her  again,  and  about  her 
shoulders  and  waist  hung  trails  of  exquisite  lace  of  the  most  delicate  tra- 
cery and  purest  whiteness,  and  a  white  tissue  robe  fell  softly  over  the 
worn  velvet,  and  hid  it  with  a  sheeny  mist  The  plumes  were  covered 
and  tipped  with  lace-work  too,  and  the  beautiful  Lady  smiled  again  to  see 
how  delicately  fiiir  her  robes  showed  in  the  morning  light  But  hardly  had 
she  enjoyed  their  grace  and  purity  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  along  came  the 
other  old  uncle. 

"  Ho !  ho ! "  laughed  Uncle  Sol,  "  here  you  are  in  another  new  gown ! 
In  white  lace,  like  a  young  girl  at  her  wedding !  This  is  too  absurd,  for  a 
woman  of  your  age.    I  can't  allow  it ! " 

Now  Uncle  SoPs  magic  was  in  his  face ;  if  he  once  looked  hard  and  long 
at  anything  it  ran  away,  and  now  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  lovely  lace  raiment 
Horrible  to  relate,  it  ran  away  as  he  looked,  in  streams  of  gray  shreds,  and 
even  drops  like  tears,  till  the  beautiful  Lady  stood  weeping  bitterly  in  her 
old  brown  gown  and  the  gray  sticks  of  her  feathers,  looking  worse  for  the 
silver  ribbqns !  Now  she  began  to  sob  and  wail ;  the  plumes,  featherless 
as  they  were,  rustled  in  her  hair  like  a  storm  of  pitiful  whispers  and  sighs, 
and  the  silver  girdle  and  breastplate  heaved  up  and  down  till  it  grated  on 
her  brown  robe  heavily  and  frayed  it  still  more. 

"  O  Jack  I  dear  Uncle  Jack ! "  she  cried,  "  come,  do  come ! " 

In  he  bustled  and  hustled  with  a  great  crackling  and  whistling,  for  he  was 
very  busy  and  hard  at  work. 

Up  went  both  his  withered  hands  in  surprise. 

'*  What  a  sight  to  behold !  all  that  lace  gone !  My  dear,  you  cost  too 
much ;  you  are  so  tall  and  large  one  needs  stores  as  broad  and  deep  as  the 
sky  to  clothe  you  ! " 
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The  Lady  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at  Uncle  Jack.  Now  indeed  she  was 
a  piteous  sight,  all  her  fair  face  and  dingy  robe  marred  with  tears  and  shreds, 
her  beauty  worn  with  grief  and  rage,  and  her  broad  shoulders  wearing  no 
trace  of  their  late  filmy  covering. 

"  Look  at  me,  Uncle  Jack  1 " 

That  was  enough. 

''  Poor  child  1  poor  child ! "  said  he,  pitifully.  "  I  will  give  you  a  gar- 
ment that  Uncle  Sol  may  stare  at  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  it  will  take  a  long 
while  to  make  it." 

So  off  went  Uncle  Jack  into  the  upper  air,  and  borrowed  of  the  sprites 
who  prepare  wool  and  crystal  in  those  high  dwellings,  their  most  spotless 
and  heavy  fleeces ;  these  he  floated  softly  down  upon  the  beautiful  Lady  till 
they  rested  upon  her  brown  mantle  and  covered  it  completely,  hiding  even 
the  holes  about  her  sides  and  elbows ;  then  he  waved  his  wand  till  the  stain- 
less wool  grew  into  a  lovely  robe,  so  white  and  sparkling  that  if  one  but  looked 
upon  it  the  water  would  stand  in  his  eyes.  Another  touch  of  the  diamond- 
tipped  spear,  and  the  silver  ribbons  turned  to  polished  steel ;  steel  bound 
the  girdle  and  breastplate  with  a  broad  bright  edge.  The  Lady  was  more 
splendid  than  ever;  one  thing  alone  was  wanting,  —  a  new  set  of  plumes. 

"  Whew !  whew ! "  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  must  I  travel  up  stairs  again  ?  "  and 
off  he  went  to  borrow  dew-crystal  of  the  sprites  who  had  already  lent  him 
wool ;  they  were  kindly  sprites  indeed,  for  they  showered  the  bright,  clear 
drops  he  wanted  all  over  the  feather  trimming,  and  the  plumes  also,  and  as 
they  clung  to  the  delicate  stems  and  tendrils,  Uncle  Jack  pointed  his  spear- 
tip  at  them,  and  they  changed  to  diamonds.  How  they  sparkled  and  danced 
and  shone !  how  every  sigh  that  fluttered  about  made  the  myriad  rainbows 
thrill  and  quiver !  how  blinding  was  the  blaze  of  their  splendor,  how  glorious 
the  Lady  in  her  jewels  and  her  brilliant  robe  I  She  looked  as  a  queen  might, 
adorned  for  her  bridal,  and  from  her  clear  bright  girdle  and  ribbons  shone 
back  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 

"  There  ! "  said  Uncle  Jack.  "  I  think  I  have  done  well  for  you ;  you  can 
defy  Uncle  Sol  now  as  to  the  gown.  I  won't  answer  for  the  diamonds,  —  he 
hates  jewelry ;  but  don't  come  screaming  after  me  again  for  a  long  time,  my 
Lady.    I  have  business  on  hand" ;  and  off  he  went 

The  beautiful  Lady  smiled,  and  all  the  wonderful  brilliants  about  her 
rustled  and  flashed  and  blazed  for  joy.  Poor  Lady !  it  was  but  the  very 
next  morning  Uncle  Sol  looked  at  her  over  his  shoulder.  ''  Ridiculous  old 
creature  ! "  growled  he.  "  /  know  when  she  was  bom,  if  nobody  else  does, 
and  for  a  person  whose  years  are  more  than  she  likes  to  make  known  to 
be  wearing  jewelry,  and  such  jewelry,  is  enough  to  make  one  laugh.  No ! 
never  can  I  allow  it  I " 

So  saying,  he  stared  at  the  diamonds  with  all  his  might  and  main.  How 
they  burned  under  his  gaze  1  how  every  tiny  speck  shot  out  a  blaze  of  anger 
and  splendor !  Their  glory  was  blinding,  but  it  was  brief.  Presently  they 
began  to  drop  from  the  plumy  stems,  —  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  !  faster  and 
&ster,  with  a  sweat  and  bright  sound  like  the  ring  of  fairy  sleigh-bells,  or  the 
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laugh  of  fairy  babies,  down  they  showered,  tumbling  on  the  beautiful  Lady's 
shoulders,  over  her  steel  ribbons  and  on  her  beaming  girdle  and  breastplate, 
—  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle !  ringing  their  tiny  peals  of  delicate  music  and  glit- 
tering where  they  fell.    Alas  1  in  a  moment  more  they  were  but  tears. 

Uncle  Jack  no  longer  listened  to  the  Lady's  calls ;  her  jewels  were  gone, 
and  who  could  replace  them  ?  She  wore  the  stainless  robe  without  orna- 
ments save  the  steel  and  steel-bound  silver  of  her  ribbons  and  girdle ;  and, 
being  careless,  in  a  few  months  the  white  garment  gathered  stains  and  grew 
threadbare,  and  was  no  longer  fair  to  see.  Then  she  bethought  herself  of 
Uncle  Sol,  who  had  ceased  turning  his  &ce  away  from  her,  and  made  friends 
with  him  once  more,  so  that  he  again  clothed  her  with  soft  and  fresh  green 
garments,  with  newer  and  even  more  exquisite  trailing  embroideries  and 
misty  green  trimmings ;  he  renewed  her  graceful  plumes,  and  changed 
ribbons  and  girdle  to  shining  silver  once  more.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
beautiful  Lady  was  never  at  a  loss  for  robes,  between  the  two  old  uncles. 
And  so  it  hath  been  and  shall  be  while  the  world  endures. 

Ah !  if  only  I  had  an  Uncle  Jack  and  an  Uncle  Sol,  I  should  never  again 
say  I  had  nothing  to  wear,  or  sigh  over  my  lack  of  new  gowns. 

Rose  Terry, 


WHAT   I    SAW   IN   CHINA. 
Getting  There. 

AS  I  sit  down  to  write  upon  what  I  saw  while  in  China,  memory  goes 
back  over  the  years  to  my  old  home  in  the  country,  and  I  think  of 
myself  sitting  at  the  tea-table  one  calm  summer  evening,  stirring  my  tea  and 
wishing  it  was  not  so  hot,  and  suddenly  discovering  a  '*  stranger"  in  the  cup. 
I  dare  say  some  of  you  may  wish  to  know  what  that  means.  The  gossips 
used  to  say  that  when  we  found  a  stem  of  the  tea-plant  floating  in  our  tea, 
it  was  a  sure  sign  that  we  should  have  a  visitor, — or  '<  stranger,"  as  the 
phrase  is.  But  as  we  had  company  pretty  much  all  the  time,  the  finding  of 
a  ''stranger  "  in  my  cup  was  of  little  significance.  It  set  me  to  thinking, 
however,  that  evening,  and  I  asked  my  father  this  question,— <<  Where  does 
tea  colne  from  ?  " 

''  It  comes  from  China,"  he  replied. 

I  knew  very  well  where  China  was,  —  right  beneath  my  feet  I  thought 
it  strange  the  people  who  lived  there  did  not  M  off,  — being  on  the  under 
side  of  the  globe.  I  imagined  them  creeping  round  head  down,  like  the 
flies  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  wondered  if  it  ever  made  them  dizzy  I 

I  went  from  the  tea-table  to  the  yard  and  looked  down  into  the  well.  The 
moon  was  full,  and  I  could  see  it  in  the  clear  water  much  easier  than  by 
twisting  my  neck  out  of  joint  to  look  at  it  up  in  the  blue  sky. 

I  remember  thinking  that  if  the  well  was  only  deep  enough  it  woidd 
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reach  clear  down  to  China.  In  those  days  everybody  taUced  of  moving 
Weat,  —  to  Ohio  or  Michigan  j  and  we  heard  wonderful  stories  of  the  depth 
and  mellowness  of  the  soil,  in  which  parsnips  grew  to  such  a  length  that  the 
people  of  China  pulled  them  through  on  the  other  side,  and  robbed  the  set- 
tlers of  their  garden-sauce ! 

At  school  we  studied  Peter  Farley's  Geography,  which  told  us  something 
about  China;  but  the  only  thing  that  I  can  now  recall  of  it  is  the  picture  of 
a  man  with  shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes,  wearing  a  frock  that  reached  to 
his  Jcnees,  with  a  hat  shaped  like  the  cover  of  a  sugar-bowl,  and  a  pigtail 
dangling  down  his  back,  going  through  the  streets  selling  puppies  for  pies ! 
This  picture  represents  a  Chinaman  driving  dogs  to  market,  just  as  I  saw 
him  in  the  street,  when  there.   Would  it  not  be  a  stnnge  sight  at  Brighton  I 


I  had  a  little  yellow  dog  that  was  always  stirring  up  the  hens,  and  took 
great  delight  in  cornering  the  cat,  and  seeing  pnss  get  her  back  up.  I  don't 
know  which  enjoyed  it  most,  Pero  or  myself^  I  did  not  want  the  cat  hurt, 
bat  I  wished  to  see  a  display  of  her  mettle.  Pero  was  good  in  a  skirmish, 
but  of  little  account  in  a  pitched  battle,  and,  like  many  a  coward,  turned  his 
.back  on  the  foe  and  beat  a  retreat  when  puss  showed  fight 

Have  Pero  made  into  a  pie,  —  a  pot-pie,  and  baked  I  The  thought  was 
sickening. 

They  must  be  a  strange  people  who  could  made  a  dinner  of  dog-?  Yet 
they  cultivated  the  tea-plant,  and  my  mother  had  a  blue  pongee  silk  and  my 
father  a  nankeen  vest  that  came  from  China,  My  mother's  wedding  tea-set, 
the  best  in  the  house,  kept  in  the  parlor  cupboard,  and  never  used  eicept 
when  we  had  distinguished  company  or  an  evening  party,  came  from  China. 
The  teacups  were  alittle  larger  than  egg-shells,  and  about  as  thin.  Holding 
them  to  the  light,  you  could  almost  see  through  them.  They  must  be  a 
strange  people,  to  manu&cture  such  articles  and  live  on  dogs ! 

China  was  a  great  way  off  in  those  days, —  nineteen  thousand  miles,  my 
father  said,  —  and  he  pointed  out  on  my  school  atlaa  the  track  of  a  vessel 
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s^ing  from  Boston,  —  down  the  Atlantic,  across  the  equator,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then,  making  a  long  stretch  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  or  Sunda  to  Canton ;  or  the  other  route 
round  Cape  Horn  and  across  the  wide  Pacific.  Vessels  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  days  making  the  passage  from  port  to  port 

How  nice,  I  thought,  to  be  a  sailor  and  make  such  a  voyage  and  see  the 
rare  sights  of  that  distant  land !  I  remember  turning  the  matter  over  night 
after  night,  and  half  resolving  to  run  away,  and  ship  as  a  cabin-boy. 

It  was  well  that  I  never  carried  out  my  purpose,  and  I  would  not  advise 
bo}rs  to  leave  home  in  search  of  adventure ;  for  the  chances  are,  in  these 
days  of  railroads  and  steamships  and  rapid  travelling,  that  their  desire  for 
travelling  will  some  time  be  gratified,  as  mine  has  been. 

China  is  no  longer  a  far-off  land.  We  used  to  think  of  it  as  being  beneath 
our  feet,  and  of  reaching  it  by  sailing  east  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  — 
for  that  was  the  route  taken  by  most  of  the  tea  ships ;  but  now  we  think 
of  it  as  lying  west  of  us.  The  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  opened,  and  a  line 
of  steamers  has  been  established  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong. 
Now  you  may  reach  China  in  less  than  a  month  after  leaving  home.  It  is 
quite  important  that  we  should  know  about  the  Chinese,  for  they  are  coming 
over  here  and  settling  in  our  country.  If  you  should  visit  San  Francisco 
you  would  see  thousands  of  them  in  the  streets.  One  portion  of  that  city  is 
occupied  wholly  by  them,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  of  them  in  the  United  States.  By  and  by  they  will  make  their 
appearance  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston.  They  will  work  in  our 
gardens,  in  our  manufactories,  and  probably  they  will  make  our  beds  and 
do  our  cooking.  For  though  they  make  dog-pies  at  home,  they  are  good 
cooks,  and  will  get  up  a  first-rate  dinner  without  any  dog. 

I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  land  who  would  not  be 
delighted  to  see  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country,  and  watch  the  queer 
water-craft  in  their  seaports,  —  to  coast  along  the  evergreen  shores,  climb 
the  ancient  pagodas,  ramble  through  the  old  cities,  visit  the  joss-houses^ 
enter  the  tea-shops,  and  behold  the  great  lanterns  hanging  over  the  streets  ; 
but  as  you  all  cannot  go,  I  will  tell  you  of  some  things  that  I  saw  while 
travelling  in  China. 

The  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  China  is  monotonous.  We  do  not  see 
any  land  on  the  route  till  we  approach  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  steamers 
usually  run  several  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  we 
stand  at  the  bow  of  the  steamer  we  shall  see  the  fiying-fish  rise  from  the 
water,  frightened  by  the  plashing  of  the  wheels,  —  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
some  terrible  monster  is  about  to  swallow  them  They  dart  swiftly  through 
the  air,  —  sometimes  skim  along  the  waves,  then  drop  into  the  sea.  Possibly 
some  of  them  will  fell  upon  the  deck,  or  come  into  the  cabin-windows  with- 
out ceremony,  as  one  did  upon  our  steamer,  bumping  his  head  against  the 
ceiling  and  ^ing  dead  upon  the  floor.  You  will  be  likely  to  see  whales, 
rolling  lazily  upon  the  waves  or  spouting  up  water,  like  the  fountain  on 
Boston  Common ,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  if  you  see  a  ship.    Day  afrer  day  and 
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night  after  night  the  great  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  will  move 
oiit  making  about  nine  milej  an  hour,  the  engine  never  stopping  till  the 
voyage  is  finished. 

As  you  approach  the  coast  of  China,  the  lirst  things  you  see  are  the  junks, 
which  sail  up  and  down  the  coast,  catching  fisb,  or  loading  with  rice,  sugar, 
and  tea,  or  bamboo-poles.    Tbey  Are  so  wide,  high,  and  lumbering,  and  roll 


■o  heavily,  that  it  seems  as  if  every  wave  would  send  them  to  the  bottom. 
But  though  they  are  so  clumsy  to  look  at,  they  are  excellent  sea-boats,  and 
the  Chinese  make  long  voyages  in  them. 

You  cannot  help  latching  to  sec  a  junk,  with  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  masts,  —  long  and  short,  one  just  as  £u-  forward  and  another  as  ^ 
astern  as  it  is  possible  to  put  them.  A  framework  like  a  carpenter's  staging 
on  the  side  of  a  bouse  is  built  out  over  the  rudder,  where  there  is  sometimes 
a  hen-coop  filled  with  fowls.  The  rudder  is  a  great  awkward  a&ir,  large 
enough  for  a  barn-door.  You  see  cabins  crowded  against  cabins  on  the 
deck,  —  quite  a  village  of  little  shanties  Women  and  girls,  as  well  as  men 
and  boys,  act  as  sailors,  and  oftentimes  the  captain  is  a  woman,  who  stands 
at  the  helm  and  issues  her  orders  to  the  men,  —  her  husband  and  son  I 

I  remember  seeing  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  a  bag  slung  to  her  back  man- 
aging the  helm,  and  giving  orders  to  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
irtio  were  tugging  at  the  ropes.  A  half-dozen  children  were  playing  about 
the  deck,  feeding  hens  and  dilckeaa  that  walked  in  and  out  of  the  cat»n 
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and  made  themselves  at  home.  The  rooster  hopped  upon  the  upper  cabin, 
flapped  his  wings,  and  gave  a  lusty  crow.  Kittens,  one  gray  and  two  black 
ones  with  white  feet,  and  two  old  cats,  were  sunning  themselves  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  there  were  half  a  dozen  puppies  yelping  and  barking  in  a 
cage.  The  sailors,  you  see,  had  a  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  —  for  chickens, 
kittens,  dogs,  all  were  destined  for  the  stew-pan ! 

The  anchors  of  the  Chinese  vessels  are  very  curious  affairs.  They  are 
made  of  a  heavy  wood  called  iron-wood,  so  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  the  water 
of  its  own  weight  A  large  tree  is  cut  down  for  the  stock  or  shaft  of  the 
anchor  and  the  flukes,  which  are  of  wood  sharpened  with  iron  and  pinned 
or  lashed  to  it    The  cables  are  rattan  ropes,  —  clumsy,  but  very  strong. 

You  will  notice  that  all  the  junks  are  armed,  —  some  of  them  with  cannon 
cast  in  England  or  America,  but  many  of  them  with  Chinese  guns,  —  long 
pieces  of  small  size,  and  of  litde  account  in  battle, — just  such  guns  as 
were  in  use  in  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  like  the  gingals 
and  fusees  that  are  preserved  as  curiosities  in  European  museums  and  old 
armories. 

The  Chinese  used  cannon  long  before  Europeans  knew  anything  of  such 
weapons  of  war.  We  are  informed  by  some  historical  writers  that  gunpow- 
der was  invented  by  a  German  named  Schwartz,  in  1320  ;  but  Roger  Bacon 
of  England  knew  about  gunpowder  fifty  years  earlier,  in  1270,  and.it  was  an 
old  invention  then. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  reached  India,  as  history  informs  us,  he  en- 
countered enemies  who  hurled  iron  balls  at  his  troops  from  long  hollow 
tubes,  which  flamed,  flashed,  and  thundered.  That  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years  before  Christ ;  but  gunpowder  was  known  in  China  even 
earlier  than  that  The  Chinese  say  that  they  have  no  record  to  show 
when  it  was  invented,  —  that  it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  China  had  a 
history. 

Some  of  the  junks  are  likely  to  be  pirates,  for  they  abound  off  the  coast 
They  do  not,  however,  often  attack  American  or  English  vessels,  owing  to 
their  superior  strength  and  armament;  for  all  vessels  go  armed  in  these 
waters,  to  be  prepared  for  attack  by  sea-rovers. 

Many  of  the  craft  are  freighted  with  bamboo-poles,  which  are  sold  for 
lamt)er.  The  bamboo  is  very  tall  and  straight  It  has  a  single  trunk, 
without  branches,  and  grows  in  joints.  They  make  long,  light  fishing-rods, 
and  some  of  you  may  have  gone  pickerelling  with  them,  as  I  have.  It  is 
hollow  and  has  a  beautiful  green  feathery  foliage.  In  China  and  India  these 
graceful  trees  grow  by  the  roadside,  and  at  a  dist^ce  look  like  long  rows 
of  tall  green  plumes  waving  in  the  wind.  The  bamboo  thrives  in  some  parts 
of  China,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  wood  used  in  that  country  for  houses  or 
for  furniture.  The  people  of  the  East  could  not  get  along  without  it  They 
eat  it,  that  is,  they  take  the  young  and  tender  plant  when  it  is  green  and 
juicy  and  make  preserves  of  it.  They  make  chairs,  couches,  bedsteads, 
stands,  boxes,  baskets,  boats,  houses,  carts,  sedans,  ploughs,  shovels,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  of  this  tree.    They  strip  it  into  slivers  and  make 
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watch-chains  of  it  I  am  now  wearing  one  nude  of  it.  Each  Knk  of  017 
chain  is  composed  of  tliree  small  atnmds.  It  is  so  strong  and  pretty  that 
all  the  young  folks,  and  the  old  folks  too,  express  their  admiration  of  it. 
They  strip  the  tnmboo  still  finer  and  weave  it  into  cloth.  You  may  obtain 
a  nice  summer  suit  for  a  small  snro  cd  money  I  Foreigners  and  Chinese  men 
and  women  usually  wear  bamboo  clothing  daring  wann  weather. 

The  trade  in  this  wood  is  very  large,  and  odc  of  the  strangest  sights  to  be 
seen  on  the  coast  is  a  junk  with  a  cargo  of  this  timber.  Being  so  light,  it 
is  impossible  to  sink  a  jnnk  loaded  with  it,  so  they  pile  on  the  poles  in 
bundles  tier  above  tier,  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  —  a  great  stack  as  large 
as  a  small  meeting-house,  so  high  that  you  can  see  only  the  top  of  the  tallest 
mast 

When  we  reached  the  harbor,  before  the  anchor  touched  the  bottom,  onr 
steamer  was  surrounded  by  scores  of  small  boats,  some  of  which  had  whole 
Eamilies  on  board,  —  grandfather  and  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  with  a  pig  in  a  pen,  chickens  in  a  coop,  dogs  in  a 
cage,  and  kittens  capering  about  the  deck. 

These  boats  are  their  houses  ;  the  occupants  have  no  other  place  to  Kve 
in :  they  arc  bom  and  die  on  the  water.  They  sleep  in  bunks  or  cribs  built 
at  the  sides  of  the  boat  They  eat,  sleep,  work,  play,  drink  tea,  and  gamUe 
on  board,  —  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow ;  fishing,  carrying  cargoes,  and 
getting  a  living  in  one  way  or  another.  Rather  a  hard  life  we  should 
think  it 

Still  smaller  than  the  junks  are  the  sampans,  or  row-boats.  The  smallest 
are  sculled  by  a  boy  or  girl,  whose  sculling-oar  works  on  a  pivot  A  strap 
reaches  from  the  end  of  the  oar  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  he  f^ves  a 
short  pull  of  the  strap  with  one  hand  and  follows  it  up  with  the  other  upon 
the  oar,  and  makes  the  boat  almoGt  leap  out  of  the  water  without  exerting 
nearly  so  much  strength  as  is  required  to  scull  a  boat  by  our  oarsmen,  A 
little  cabin  is  built  over  the  middle  of  the  boat,  —  a  bamboo  frame  covered 
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with  matting  as  a  shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  I  have  jnst  shown  you  on  the 
preceding  page  a  picture  of  one  such  as  I  saw. 

Every  sampan,  boat,  and  junk  has  eyes  at  the  bow.  The  Chinese  say, 
^  No  have  eyes,  no  can  see."  How  could  the  boat  see  its  way  among  the 
rocks  and  over  the  shoals  without  eyes  ?  How  would  it  get  on  in  a  dark 
night  ?  No  boatman  would  think  of  venturing  to  sea  in  a  boat  or  junk  that 
had  no  eyes. 

We  have  already  seen  enough  to  keep  up  the  strange  sensation  that  steals 
over  us  as  we  approach  the  shores  of  this  wonderful  land.  It  seems  as  if 
we  had  entered  another  world.  But  we  have  only  passed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  globe  we  thought  of  in  childhood.  We  have  left  our  race  and  age 
behind  us,  and  have  passed  from  the  newest  to  the  oldest  people  on  earth. 
We  have  travelled  from  a  land  where  everybody  is  making  new  inventions 
to  a  land  where  invention  ceased  long  ago.  Ours  the  newest,  China  the 
oldest  nation  on  the  globe.  The  contrast  is  so  great — the  people,  the  ships 
and  boats,  the  sights  and  scenes,  all  are  so  strange  to  oureyes-r-thatwe 
doubt  whether  we  are  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  whether  we  are  ourselves  or 
somebody  else ! 

You  study  geography  in  school,  which  tells  you  something  about  China  \ 
but  you  might  study  it  all  your  days  without  obtaining  any  very  definite 
knowledge  of  it.  The  country  has  a  wonderful  history,  reaching  back  at 
least  four  thousand  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  such  a  length 
of  time.  You  think  it  a  great  way  back  to  the  time  when  your  great-grand- 
fiither  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier ;  and  back  to  the  time  when  Captain 
Church  fought  King  Philip  is  ever  so  much  further. 

It  is  now  the  year  1870 ;  you  try,  perhaps,  to  imagine  what  the  world 
has  been  doing  through  all  the  years  that  have  gone  since  Christ  was  on 
earth :  and  when  you  try  to  measure  the  centuries  beyond,  you  are  in  deep 
water,  and  can  find  no  bottom. 

To  get  an  idea  of  those  remote  ages  we  have  to  go  down  the  steps  of  time 
slowly.  Nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  Daniel 
was  thrust  into  the  lions'  den  ;  it  was  more  than  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ  that  David  went  out  to  fight  with  Goliath,  and  you  must  add  about 
nine  hundred  years  more  before  you  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Through  all  the  years  between  Abraham  and  the  present  time  the  Chinese 
have  been  a  nation.  All  the  other  old  nations  have  gone  down.  Egypt 
disappeared  two  thousand  years  ago.  When  we  visit  that  land  we  find  only 
the  pyramids,  the  sphinxes,  and  the  ruins  of  old  temples  to  tell  us  that  a 
mighty  race  once  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  You  find  in  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  just  such  teacups  as  your  grandmother  had  in  her 
china-closet,  and  when  you  go  into  the  tea-saloons  of  Canton  you  will  find 
just  such  porcelain  as  was  in  use  in  that  country  when  Abraham  was  enter- 
taining the  angels  beneath  the  oak-tree,  the  morning  before  Sodom  was 
destroyed ! 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  June,  1868,  when  I  was  awakened  from  sleep 
by  a  loud  talking  and  trampling  on  the  deck  of  our  steamer.    Jumping  up 
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and  looking  out,  I  saw  that  we  were  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
steamer  was  at  anchor,  and  surrounded  by  small  boats  from  the  shore. 
Everybody  was  talking  and  shouting  in  a  strange  language,  which  I  could 
understand  no  better  than  the  chattering  of  a  flock  of  blackbirds. 

The  town  of  Hong  Kong  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  four  thou- 
sand feet  high.  The  houses  rise  one  above  another  on  the  green  slope, 
and  are  surrounded  by  gardens  with  fruit-trees.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  a  signal-tower.  I  climbed  up  one  day,  a  week  later,  and  could  look  far 
out  to  sea,  and  watch  the  ships  as  they  sailed  away  from  the  harbor  on 
their  long  homeward  voyage  to  Liverpool  or  New  York.  Looking  inland, 
I  could  see  high  hills  and  beautiful  valleys,  with  many  towns  and  villages, 
pagodas  and  joss-houses,  fields,  farms,  and  gardens.  It  was  a  lovely  land- 
scape. 

The  boys  that  read  the  "  Young  Folks  "  I  dare  say  would  think  it  very 
funny  to  get  into  a  boat  and  be  paddled  all  about  the  harbor  by  a  girl !  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  girls  who  read  the  '^  Young  Folks  " 
would  like  to  have  a  nice  boat  of  their  own,  on  a  smooth  pond,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  getting  drowned,  and  where  they  may  give  their  friends 
a  row ;  but  it  would  take  them  a  long  while  to  handle  the  oars  as  skilfully  as 
the  girl  handled  hers  who  took  me  from  the  steamer  to  the  shore.  She  had 
black  hair,  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  pretty  face.  She  did  not  wear  a 
chignon,  but  had  her  hair  done  up  in  the  shape  of  a  jug-handle.  She  wore 
a  short  blue  frock  and  wide  trousers.  I  suppose  the  girls  who  read  this  will 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  wearing  trousers.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  that 
my  sisters  had  a  party  one  day,  and  the  girls  were  full  of  frolic.  They  ran- 
sacked the  house,  got  all  my  old  trousers,  —  one  pair  being  darned  and 
patched  in  several  places ;  they  also  found  my  brother's  clothes,  and  such 
laughing  and  giggling  as  went  on  in  the  front  chamber  you  never  heard. 
When  all  were  ready  they  came  down  stairs  and  paraded  into  the  parlor, 
danced  in  the  old  kitchen,  and  carried  on,  Betty  the  hired  girl  said,  like  Old 
Sancho !  Who  he  was  or  where  he  lived  I  did  nH  know,  but  thought  he 
must  be  a  wide-awake  old  chap. 

The  Chinese  girl  who  rowed  me  ashore  had  no  need  of  wearing  her 
brother's  pantaloons ;  she  wore  her  own,  and  looked  very  neat  and  trim. 
She  was  good  at  the  oar,  and  she  made  it  bend  in  the  water  as  she  sent  the 
boat  swiftly  ahead. 

A  crowd  of  coolies  were  on  the  wharf,  all  anxious  to  carry  my  trunk  to 
the  hotel.  A  cooly  is  a  man  who  carries  bundles,  bags,  boxes,  or  who  does 
any  hard  work.  The  word  is  not  of  Chinese  origin,  —  it  is  an  Indian  word. 
In  East  India  there  is  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  the  country  among-  the  hiUs 
called  Coles,  and  the  men  of  that  tribe  who  went  down  into  the  plains  and 
worked  for  the  English  were  called  Coolies ;  and  so  the  word  in  India  and 
China  is  applied  to  a  man  who  carries  things, — a  porter.  On  the  opposite 
page  you  will  see  one  as  I  saw  him. 

The  girl  tossed  my  trunk  upon  the  landing;  a  half-dozen  men  seized  it; 
then  four  others  snatched  my  shawl    But  she  was  quickly  among  them,  — 
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gave  one  a  kick,  hit  another  a  rap  over  the  head,  punched  a  third  in  the 
ribs,  seiwd  the  fourth  by  his  pigtail,  and  made  them  all  keep  their  disUnce. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  took  the  money  I  gave  her  for 


rowing  us  ashore.    She  probably  thought  she  had  rendered  me  a  great  ser- 
vice, so  took  half  her  pay  in  the  gratification  it  gave  her. 

The  hotel  was  near  by,  and,  selecting  two  coolies  to  take  my  trunk,  1 
walked  up  the  street,  seeing  queer  signs  and  strange  scenes,  which  1  shall 
tell  you  about  at  another  time. 

CarUiM. 
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AT    GRANDMA'S    BEDSIDE. 

IS  Grandma  asleep?    Never  fear  I  shall  wake  herj 
1 11  sit  by  the  bedside  and  speak  very  low. 
And  out  of  my  lapful  of  buttercups  make  her 

A  bright  little  nosegay :  't  will  gladden  her  go  I 

The  days,  since  her  sickness,  are  duller  and  longer, — 
But  then  what  a  blessing  she  suffers  no  pain  I 

Eveiy  night  I  ask  God,  "  Please  to  let  her  grow  stronger, 
And  be  my  dear  wide-awake  Grandma  again  I" 

How  queer  it  would  seem  if  /  slept  through  the  daTtime, 
And  never  rose  up  when  the  birds  had  begun, 

And  cared  not  at  all  for  this  beautiful  May-time, 
So  scented  with  blossoms  and  merry  with  urn  I 

Htigb-ho  t    I  suppose  as  we  all  become  older 
We  are  wearier,  feebler,  more  willing  to  die. 

Nurse  saya  it 's  the  way  of  the  world,  and  1  told  hsr 
I  hoped  that  the  world's  way  would  mend  by  and  by. 

Nurse  shook  her  head  sadly ;  perhaps  she  was  thinking 
How  I  would  be  resting  as  Grandma  rest*  there, 

Nor  know  if  the  red  sun  were  rising  or  sinking. 
But  darken  my  tired  old  eyes,  and  not  care. 

And  perhaps  nurse  is  right    Well,  I  think  in  those  hours 
Of  slumber,  that  pleasanter  dreams  would  appear, 

If  a  child  whom  I  loved  brought  a  lapful  of  flowers. 
And  watched  by  my  bedside  as  I  'm  watching  here. 

Edgar  Fawcttt. 


« 
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BERTIE'S    PIONEERING. 
II.  —  Snakes  and  Prairie-Dogs. 

**  npELL  me  about  the  place  we  're  going  to/'  said  Bertie,  ad  they  walked 

J.  along  next  morning,  having  started  at  five  o'clock,  and  meaning  to 
break£sist  at  the  next  village.    "  Is  it  a  big  town  ?  " 

'<  Not  exactly,  as  our  house  is  the  only  one  in  the  county.  There  is  one 
in  the  next  county,  about  a  mile  away,  and  Schuyler  is  five  miles  off! " 

"  Then  there  is  truly  a  bouse  ? " 

'*  Yes  indeed,  and  painted  white  too.  Henry  and  I  built  the  most  of  it 
ourselves,  —  all,  in  (act,  after  the  frame  was  put  up ;  and  I  walked  to  Schuy- 
ler and  bought  a  can  or  two  of  white  paint  and  some  oil  to  give  it  a  finishing 
touch.  The  water  was  very  high  in  Shell  Creek,  and  coming  home  I  stum- 
bled in  fording  it,  —  for  there  was  no  bridge  then, — and  one  of  my  paint- 
cans  was  lost,  and  could  n't  be  found.  I  managed  to  give  one  coat  to  the 
house  though,  so  that  the  borers  might  be  kept  out,  and  as  it 's  the  only 
psdnted  house  in  the  country,  we  call  it  the  White  House.  We  finished  it 
last  fall,  but  had  no  time  to  make  any  iurniture.    You  and  I  must  do  that  ?  " 

**  No  bed? "  said  Bertie.  "  Do  you  sleep  on  the  floor  ?  And  what  do  you 
eat  from  ?  " 

'*  We  '11  find  out  when  we  get  there.  Colonel.  I  suppose  you  are  enough 
of  a  carpenter  to  make  a  chair  or  a  table.  I  have  n't  seen  the  house  since 
we  finished  it  in  the  ^1,  for  you  know  I  've  been  sick  all  winter ;  but  there 
must  be  plenty  of  shavings  for  a  bed." 

'<  I  thought  there  were  lots  of  cattle  there." 

<*  Not  yet,  ColoneL  There  will  be  by  and  by,  I  hope ;  but  we  shall  not 
£urly  get  into  working  order  before  this  faXL  You  and  I  are  going  out  to 
make  improvements.  Henry  may  be  there,  but  I  think  not,  as  he  has  more 
than  he  can  do  in  Schuyler.    Do  your  feet  hurt  you  ? " 

**  Hardly  a  bit,"  said  Bertie ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  walk  all  day." 

'^  We  shall  stop  pretty  soon  for  breakfast  That  cracker  at  five  o'clock 
was  hardly  enough  to  last  till  nine.  Do  you  see  a  little  knoll  about  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead  ?    That 's  our  hotel" 

''  It 's  an  earth-house,"  said  Bertie,  after  a  long  look.  "  I  never  was  in 
one,  but  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  an3rthing  good  to  eat  there." 

"  You  '11  get  a  genuine  hoe-cake,  if  nothing  else." 

'<  I  don't  want  any,"  Bertie  said,  thinking,  as  he  walked  along,  that  a  hoe- 
cake  was  of  course  either  stirred  with  or  baked  on  a  hoe,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  desirable  eating. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the  earth-house,  hundreds  of  which 
are  used  by  the  poor  settlers  in  western  lowa  and  Nebraska.  They  are 
simply  holes  dug  in  the  side  of  some  knoll,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  just  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
stand  upright,  —  though  if  over  six  feet  he  would  have  to  stoop.    The  better 
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sort  have  a  window  and  a  board  floor,  and  the  chimney  Is  built  of  brick ; 
but  usually  there  is  only  a  door,  and  the  fire  is  made  in  a  comer,  the  smoke 
passing  out  by  a  hole  dug  through  the  knoll.  Such  houses  are  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  are  often  lived  in  after  the  owners  could 
afford  much  better  ones. 

ThroughotSt  the  West,  till  one  reaches  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  logs  for  a 
cabin  can  be  obtained  at  once ;  but  in  these  States,  and  thence  to  the  great 
plains,  there  is  no  timber  whatever,  save  occasionally  a  thin  belt  along  the 
course  of  some  river.  All  trees,  whether  for  shade  or  fruit,  must  be  planted 
by  the  occupants  of  the  land.  So  unless  the  new  settlers  can  pay  to  have 
lumber  hauled  from  the  nearest  sawmill,  —  which  may  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  away,  —  they  can  do  no  better  than  go  into  one  of  these  earth- 
houses,  or  a  sod-house,  about  which  more  will  be  said  by  and  by. 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  entering  the  house  Bertie  could  see  nothing. 
Then,  as  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a  very  old 
woman  sitting  by  a  fire  and  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe.  In  one  corner  was 
a  bed  and  a  small  table  ;  and  some  stakes  driven  into  the  earth-wall  sup- 
ported a  long  board,  which  served  as  a  shelf,  and  held  the  few  pieces  of 
crockery  and  tin-ware  needed  for  housekeeping. 

•*  She  *s  a  Southerner,  and  came  here  after  the  war,"  Mr.  George  whis- 
pered just  as  they  went  in.  Bertie  looked  curiously  at  the  "  real  Rebel," 
who  seemed  pleased  to  see  them,  and  bustled  about  at  once  to  get  break- 
fast ready.  The  hoe-cake  proved  to  be  only  Indian-meal  and  water  with 
a  little  salt,  made  thick  enough  to  stay  in  place  on  a  piece  of  board,  which 
was  set  before  the  fire.  Bertie  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  no  better  than 
chicken-dough  ;  but  when  the  ham  was  fried,  and  he  sat  down  on  a  keg 
before  the  table,  he  found  the  nicely  browned  crisp  cake  was  very  good 
indeed.  As  they  ate,  and  the  old  woman  smoked  and  baked  another  cake, 
she  gave  them  an  account  of  her  whole  life  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  of 
those  days  of  grandeur,  when,  sitting  comfortably  by  the  fireplace  smoking 
her  pipe  with  her  old  man,  she  had  only  to  oversee  and  direct  the  labor, 
which  was  all  done  by  an  old  black  slave-woman,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
father.  Then  she  pointed  to  colored  prints  of  General  Lee,  Jeff  Davis,  and 
Beauregard,  remarking,  *^  Them  uns  could  a-whipped  you  uns." 

"  I  guess  they  could  n*t,"  Bertie  was  all  ready  to  say,  but  was  checked  by 
a  look  from  Mr.  George,  who  said,  after  they  had  paid  for  breakfast  and 
Walked  on,  "  She 's  too  old  to  be  converted,  Colonel ;  there  's  no  use  in 
wasting  words  on  her." 

By  early  evening  they  reached  Timberville  post-office  twenty-six  miles 
from  Elkhom.  It  was  the  longest  day's  tramp  Bertie  had  ever  taken.  Look- 
ing about  for  a  place  to  stay  all  night,  they  met  with  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Monell's,  who  owned  a  large  farm  near  by,  and  was  also  postmaster,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  school  commissioner ;  he  said  they  must  spend  at 
least  one  day  with  him.  Bertie,  however,  was  too  eager  to  reach  their 
journey's  end,  and  could  not  be  coaxed  to  stay  later  than  ten  the  next 
morning,  but  they  promised  to  stop  on  their  way  back.    This  was  the  finest 
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farm  they  had  seen ;  it  contained  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
or  half  a  section,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  double  belt  of  young  trees,  that 
entirely  hid  the  house  from  the  road. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  they  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  the  after^ 
noon  resting  in  a  little  school-house.  The  young  school-mistress  looked 
rather  perplexed  as  they  presented  themselves  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  she 
would  take  two  new  scholars ;  but  when  George  told  her  that  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  education,  and  that,  a  good  many  years  before,  he  had 
been  a  schoolma'am  himself,  she  smiled  and  asked  them  to  take  a  seat 
At  recess  Bertie  played  with  the  boys.  At  four  o'clock  they  started  on, 
nicely  rested.  They  went  only  eight  miles  farther  that  day,  however,  stop- 
ping so  early  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  write  up  their  journal,  which 
had  been  a  little  neglected. 

Van  Andkb's,  Pouktkbn  Mxlbs  pkom  Schuylbr, 
7  P.  M.,  June  5th. 

Only  sbcteen  miles  to-day ;  but  it  has  been  very  warm,  and  we  have  rested 
more  hours  than  we  have  walked.  Then  this  afternoon,  between  five  and 
six,  we  passed  through  a  large  city,  and  were  so  interested  in  seeing  all  the 
sights  that  it  was  hard  to  leave  it  behind. 

About  a  hundred  acres  are  included  within  the  city  limits  of  this  '*  live 
Western  town,"  which,  though  full  of  bustle  and  activity,  does  not  contain 
one  human  being.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  inhabitants,  and  the  streets, 
avenues,  and  parks  are  laid  out  as  regularly  as  those  of  Philadelphia.  As  in 
all  cities,  locality  is  everything.  Some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
the  houses  low  and  leaky ;  and  the  owners,  who  were  standing  in  the  doors 
or  at  the  street-corners,  had  a  poverty-stricken  look.  They  seemed  to  be 
discussing  their  forlorn  condition,  and  gazed  enviously  now  and  then  toward 
the  other  part  of  the  town,  where  the  state  of  things  was  very  different. 
The  houses  were  larger,  the  grounds  in  better  condition,  and  the  sleek  occu- 
pants had  a  self-satisfied  air  it  was  cheering  to  see.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
day  of  unusual  excitement ;  and  though  we  could  not  understand  a  word 
we  heard,  we  decided  it  must  be  just  before  a  city  election,  for  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  was  perched  on  a  hillock  one  specially  fine-looking 
fellow,  addressing  a  large  crowd,  that  often  interrupted  him  by  loud  and  con- 
tinuous barks  of  approval  or  disgust,  —  we  could  n't  tell  which.  Little  groups 
were  gathered  about,  engaged  in  spirited  discussion,  and  here  and  there  we 
noticed  a  probable  candidate  having  a  private  talk  with  an  influential 
voter.  The  proceedings  were  occasionally  varied  by  a  short,  quick  bark, 
and  a  dive  headforemost  into  the  houses  of  a  few  who  were  always  ready  to 
be  frightened.  Out  they  came  again  in  a  moment,  and  seeing  us  both  stand- 
ing perfectly  still,  they  concluded  we  were  not  dangerous,  and  went  on  with 
the  election.  I  would  send  you  the  result,  but  we  don't  know  it  ourselves, 
having  been  obliged  to  walk  on.  We  have  passed  other  smaller  settlements 
two  or  three  times,  and  shall  see  many  more,  for  these  prairie-dog  towns 
are  scattered  through  the  whole  country  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento.  There 
is  one  close  by  our  &rm,  and  Bertie  proposes  to  catch  a  family  and  tame 
them. 


Btrti/s  Pumetring.  [May, 


WmnLM-i,  9  A.  M.,  JuHfillL 

We  left  Van  Andee's  this  morning  about  six,  and  had  walked  nearly 
five  miles  by  half  past  seven.  Passing  just  theo  a  small  collection  of 
houses,  we  were  looking  at  a  very  fine  field  of  com,  in  which  two  men 
were  hoeing,  when  we  saw  one  stop,  throw  up  his  arms,  and  then  strike 
furiously  at  something.  Snakes  are  so  plenty,  —  we  having  already  seen 
more  than  twenty,  —  that  1  supposed  he  might  be  killing  one,  and  Bertie 
said,  "  I  'd  like  to  see  if  it 's  any  bigger  than  the  one  we  killed  yesterday." 

We  did  see,  for  the  other  man  called  out  as  he  looked  toward  us,  "  Come 
here,  stranger.  This  man  's  a  goner  unless  you  know  how  to  do  something 
for  him.'* 

1  jumped  the  fence  and  hurried  to  the  upper  end  of  the  great  fieM,  where 
the  man  who  had  been  bitten,  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  sat  leaning  against  the 
fence.  The  dead  snake  ky  close  by,  — an  enormous  one  with  seven  rattles, 
which  we  cut  olT  afterward.  The  man  had  been  working  barefoot,  and  was 
struck  just  above  the  ankle ;  the  only  mark  was  a  dark-blue  spot,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  pea,  but  the  leg  was  swelling  rapidly  to  the  knee,  and  growing 
Uack.     I  poured  down  all  the  whiskey  I  had  ia  my  little  flask,  and  while 
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the  other  man  ran  for  more  I  put  on  a  poultice  of  soaked  tobacco,  bat 
without  seeming  to  produce  the  least  effect  In  the  mean  time  the  men 
came  running  from  the  different  houses,  two  or  three  bringing  whiskey ;  but 
all  seemed  to  think,  as  they  looked  at*  his  deathlike  £u:ey  that  there  was  no 
hope. 

**  Send  for  Steams,"  somebody  said  ;  ''  he 's  used  to  the  varmints  " ;  and 
one  of  them  started  on  the  run,  while  we  gave  whiskey  till  Harris,  the  bitten 
man,  shut  his  teeth,  and  would  take  no  more. 

In  a  few  minutes  Steams  came,  and  knelt  down  by  Harris.  '<  There 's 
got  to  be  sharp  work  here,"  he  said.  '*  Harris,  I  '11  do  for  you  what  I  would 
ibr  myse]£  It 's  the  only  thing  that  can  save  you.  Give  me  a  string  or  a 
rag,  some  of  you.** 

One  of  the  women  who  had  come  out  handed  him  some  strips  of  cloth, 
and  Steams,  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  twisted  one  above  and  the  other  just 
below  the  bite,  till  they  sank  deep  into  the  flesh.  Then  with  his  penknife 
gashed  all  about  the  wound  till  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

"  Now  give  me  a  powder-flask,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  women  screamed  a  little. 

''Stop  that,"  he  said.    "  If  you  can't  keep  stiQ,  go  into  the  house." 

«  You  'II  kill  him,"  said  the  woman,  — his  wife,  as  we  afterward  leamed. 

**  I  '11  cure  him,  or  eat  my  hat,"  said  Stearns ;  at  which  Bertie,  who  was 
crying  hard,  stopped  to  smile,  but  caught  his  breath  as  Stearns  shook  out 
about  an  ounce  of  powder  on  the  bite,  and  then  making  a  train  some  inches 
long,  lighted  it  before  we  could  guess  what  he  meant  to  do. 

'*  There 's  Plains'  surgery,"  he  said,  with  a  nod ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away  we  saw  that  a  piece  of  flesh  had  been  blown  out  almost  as 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife.  No  blood  flowed  of  course,  the 
burning  powder  having  seared  the  wound  perfectly. 

"  Now  he  '11  do,"  said  Steams,  "  if  you  don't  let  him  sleep.  Harris,  you 
must  walk  up  and  down  awhile.    Lean  on  me." 

Bertie  was  crying  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  I  took  him  into  one 
of  the  houses,  almost  sorry  I  had  let  him  see  such  a  sight  But  he  says 
now  he  is  glad  he  did,  because  he  shall  know  just  what  to  do  if  little  John 
ever  gets  bitten.  He  is  so  nervous,  though,  I  have  had  him  lie  down,  and 
have  been  out  talking  to  Stearns,  who  tells  me  he  has  crossed  the  Plains 
nine  dmes,  has  been  bitten  twice  himself  and  seen  others  die  from  rattle* 
snake-bites,  but  has  never  known  a  death  when  the  spot  has  been  blown 
out.  The  same  symptoms  of  swelling,  sickness,  and  faintness  come  on 
exactly  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  being  stmck,  and  must  be  treated 
with  whiskey  poured  down  by  the  pint ;  after  that  there  is  no  danger. 

Thb  Ranch^  JuDe  7th,  5  P.  M. 

At  last  safely  established  in  the  White  House,  after  what  Bertie  calls  <<all 
sorts  of  a  night"  Yesterday  aftemoon,  between  six  and  seven,  we  reached 
Schuyler,  and  knowing  the  ranche  was  only  five  miles  farther,  decided  to 
walk  oa.    Half  a  mile  out,  down  came  the  rain,  —  the  first  since  starting. 
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There  were  no  houses  in  sight,  so  we  slid  on  over  the  sUppery  ground, 
determined  to  get  through  if  possible.  Night  settled  down  so  ^t  that 
We  were  thoroughly  bewildered  by  the  pouring  rain  and  increasing  dark- 
ness, and  we  lost  the  road  almost  at  once.  To  make  matters  worse,  we 
could  n't  find  it  again,  and  wandered  on,  hand  in  hand,  like  the  <^  babes  in 
the  wood,"  till  I  thought  I  saw  the  outline  of  a  cabin,  and  went  toward  it 
Ten  steps  on,  —  then  a  shriek  from  Bertie,  a  **  Good  gracious  1 "  from  me, 
and  we  found  ourselves  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch  half  full  of 
water,  through  which  the  frogs  scuttled  away  in  all  directions.  I  supposed 
Bertie  would  cry  of  course,  —  for  what  more  could  you  expect  of  ten  years 
old  when  twenty  was  half  ready  for  something  of  the  sort?  All  he  did 
was  to  say,  after  one  clutch  at  the  slimy  bank,  <<  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  be 
boosted,  Mr.  George.*'  This  was  instantly  done.  Then  I  pulled  myself 
out,  and  we  went  on  cautiously  to  the  house.  It  proved  to  be  a  sod-house, 
with  a  good  chimney  still  standing,  and  some  straw  in  a  comer,  which  would 
answer  for  a  bed.  There  was  a  little  wood  also,  with  which  I  made  a  fire 
at  once,  helping  it  along  by  all  the  bits  of  board  and  sticks  we  could  find. 

At  Schuyler  we  had  found  the  trunk  waiting,  and  engaged  a  man  to  take 
it  out  to  the  White  House  next  morning.  I  took  out  a  change  of  clothing, 
thinking  he  might  delay,  and  this  was  most  fortunate,  as  it  enabled  us  to 
take  off  our  wet,  slimy  clothes,  and  slip  into  dry  ones,  afrer  a  vigorous 
rubbing.  Then  we  lay  down  on  the  straw,  and  in  two  minutes  were  asleep. 
Bertie  declares  there  was  no  night  at  all,  and  that  I  gave  him  only  the 
chance  of  shutting  his  eyes  just  once.  That  I  admit,  but  they  stayed 
shut  till  half  past  seven  this  morning,  when  he  opened  them  in  amaze- 
ment at  his  surroundings,  forgetting  for  a  minute  all  that  had  happened  the 
night  before. 

Opening  the  door,  the  sun  poured  in,  and  looking  over  the  prairie  we 
saw  the  White  House,  not  a  mile  distant,  and  set  out  immediately,  eating 
some  crackers  as  we  went  We  found  a  nice  little  bridge  across  Shell  Creek, 
and  were  astonished  to  see  scattered  over  the  country  some  dozen  houses, 
where  three  months  ago  ours  was  the  only  one.  Th&  big  trunk  stood  at 
the  door,  our  man  having  made  an  early  start  with  it  I  took  the  house-key 
from  my  pocket  very  slowly,  keeping  an  eye  on  Bertie,  who,  I  think,  would 
have  battered  down  the  door  in  another  minute ;  the  lock  was  rusty  and 
protested  against  doing  its  duty,  but  yielded  at  last,  and  we  walked  into  — 
''  our  house '' !  One  big  room,  eighteen  by  twenty ;  one  little  one  at  the 
back,  eight  by  twelve,  and  both  covered  with  two  inches  of  shavings  and 
dust. 

"  We  've  got  to  clean  this  up  the  first  thing,"  said  Bertie,  kicking  every- 
thing before  him,  and  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  which  set  us  to  sneezing. 

"This  won't  do,"  I  said,  after  we  had  stopped  cleaning.  "We  must 
have  a  broom.  Now,  Colonel,  suppose  you  use  your  trusty  steel  in  cutting 
blue-grass,  which  will  make  an  excellent  one." 

The  Colonel  went  out  flourishing  his  jack-knife,  and  returned  presently 
with  an  armful  of  tall  blue-grass,  which,  when  tied  carefully  around  his 
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cane,  was  foond  to  make  a  first-rate  broom.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  floor 
was  swept  clean,  and  the  Colonel,  going  into  the  next  room,  reported  pieces 
of  board,  shingles,  and  shingle-nails  in  abundance.  We  stopped  to  breakfast 
on  crackers  and  cheese,  sitting  on  th^  trunk  while  we  ate,  and  then  began 
to  plan  about  furniture,  deciding  that  the  essential  things  were,  a  table,  a 
pantry  or  cupboard  of  some  sort,  and  a  bench.  We  have  been  cooks,  car- 
penters, joiners,  and  blacksmiths  to-day,  and  can  neither  of  us  keep  our  eyes 
open  three  minutes  at  a  time,  so  we  are  going  to  bed  luxuriously,  having 
filled  our  tick  with  straw,  and  made  it  up  with  sheets  and  blankets  like  any 
civilized  bed.  Bertie  found  a  speckled  snake  in  the  straw,  and  thinks  there 
may  be  more,  but  is  too  sleepy  to  investigate,  and  drops  off,  saying,  'M 
guess  —  they  *re  more  — afraid  —  of  me  than  —  I  —  am  — of —  them." 

Helen  C  Weeks. 


MR-    CLARENCE    CALLS    ON    THE    PRESIDENT. 
\In  a  Letter  to  Lawrence  Livingstone-I 

I  HAVE  been  a  good  many  times  to  the  Capitol  since  I  wrote  to  you. 
The  last  time.  Young  F.  and  I  took  the  ladies  with  us,  —  his  Aunt  Polly 
and  my  Aunt  Cara,  and  my  little  Cousin  Jessie, — and  showed  them  around. 

We  began  with  the  lighting  apparatus,  which  is  very  curious.  Sup- 
pose you  are  standing  in  the  Rotunda  just  at  night,  looking  up  into  the 
great  dim  dome,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  illuminated  by  a  blaze  of  glory 
*hat  comes  firom  you  don*t  know  where.  The  whole  Capitol  —  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  one  wing  and  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  other,  and  the 
lantern  on  the  top  of  the  dome  —  is  lighted,  one  part  after  another,  in  this 
surprising  way,  and  all  by  one  man,  who  stands  before  a  polished  metallic 
plate  and  turns  a  few  little  knobs  or  cranks. 

We  visited  the  professor  in  his  room,  who  politely  showed  us  how  hun- 
dreds of  burners  are  thus  lighted  in  an  instant.  Certain  cranks  communi- 
cate with  electrical  engines  which  turn  on  the  gas.  Over  each  burner  runs 
,a  little  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire ;  it  is  so  fine,  indeed,  that  you  would  hardly 
notice  it,  yet  it  will  not  melt  or  burn  up,  as  wire  made  of  any  other  metal 
would  do  in  its  place.  The  little  coils  on  all  the  burners  in  the  Rotunda, 
for  example,  are  connected  with  the  electrical  apparatus  by  means  of  a 
common  telegraph  wire.  As  soon  as  the  gas  is  let  on  by  moving  one  little 
crank  in  the  metallic  plate,  another  is  turned,  and  a  current  of  electricity 
is  sent  through  the  wire  and  all  the  platinum  coils ;  lightning  on  a  small 
scale,  you  know.  The  coils  are  heated  red  in  a  moment,  and  each  lights 
the  gas  which  rushes  over  it,  through  the  burner. 

Then  it  is  curious  to  see  how  so  large  a  building  is  heated  and  ventilated. 
Take  the  south  wing,  for  instance.    You  go  down  under  the  basement  story. 
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along  a  passage  (custodians  will  show  yon  the  way),  until  you  come  to  one 
of  the  prettiest  vertical  steam-engines  ever  you  saw,  working  in  a  little  arch, 
as  silently  as  you  would  move  your  arm  up  and  down.  The  assistant  engi* 
neer  —  if  you  make  his  acquaintance,  as  I  did  —  will  explain  everything  to 
you.  The  engine  drives  a  circular  fan  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  forces 
the  air  up  into  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  air  is  sucked  in  through 
open  windows,  and  driven  through  a  passage  which  you  will  think  is  a  tor- 
nado's nest,  if  you  step  into  it 

"  I  never ! "  says  Young  F.'s  Aunt  PoUy,  just  putting  her  bonnet  in ; 
"  it 's  enough  to  blow  a  body  to  pieces  P    Do  come  away.  Young ! " 

"  Yes,  Young,"  said  I ;  "  being  the  heir  of  the  family,  you  might  be  blown 
up  the  registers ! " 

"Dear  me  I"  says  Aunt  Polly,  not  perceiving  the  joke,  "what  if  he 
should  ?  " 

"  If  he  should,"  said  I,  "  he  would  first  pass  through  that  chamber  over- 
head, where  the  coils  of  pipe  are."  (There  are  six  miles  of  pipe,  and  the 
coils  make  a  stack  twenty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  deep;  when  the 
Hall  is  to  be  warmed  they  are  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler-room.) 
"  Being  exposed  to  the  surface  of  the  pipes,"  said  I,  "he  would  be  heated,, 
and  made  too  dry  to  be  breathed  by  his  father  and  the  other  representatives. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  moisture  would  be  added  to  him  in  the  next  chamber, 
where  the  blast  of  hot  air  passes  through  showers  of  hot  water  and  spray. 
Then  he  would  be  ready  to  go  up  through  the  registers." 

"  No  you  don't ! "  says  Young  F.  And  his  aunt  pulled  him  away  as  if 
there  had  really  been  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  fan  makes  one  revolution  every  second,  and  forty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  (equal  to  a  ton  and. a  half  in  weight !)  are  thrown  into  the  Hall 
every  minute.  The  steam  is  let  into  the  pipes  every  morning,  in  cold 
weather,  and  shut  off  at  noon,  as  soon  as  the  House  is  in  session.  The 
animal  heat  of  so  many  bodies  (especially  when  there  is  some  warm  debate 
going  on)  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  temperature  ;  and  then  only  cold  air  is 
thrown  in,  for  ventilation.  In  hot  weather,  the  fan  is  still  kept  in  motion 
(if  Congress  is  in  session) ;  but  instead  of  steam  in  the  pipes  for  heating 
the  air,  cakes  of  ice  are  placed  on  iron  grates  for  cooling  it 

There  is  a  separate  fan,  and  four  miles  of  pipe,  for  the  committee-rooms 
and  passages  of  the  House  wing.    The  Senate  wing  has  iis  heating  appa« ' 
ratus  besides. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  worth  seeing,  at  the  Capitol.  Some 
of  the  committee-rooms  are  beautifully  ornamented.  The  storerooms  con- 
taining the  books  and  public  documents  printed  by  Congress  are  "  a  sight 
to  behold ! "  as  Aunt  Polly  said,  holding  up  both  hands.  Then  there  are 
the  mailing-rooms,  where  you  will  see  several  cords  of  this  precious  stuff 
going  off  every  day,  mailed  to  "  constituents,"  or  to  the  home  address  of  the 
members  themselves.  The  books  are  in  bags  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each.  Great,  strong  mail-wagons  back  up  to  the  door  to  receive 
them.    Of  course  all  this  matter  goes  free  in  the  mails,  and  costs  nobody 
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anydiing,  except  poor  old  Uncle  Sam.  One  of  the  mailing  clerks  told  me 
they  had  lately  been  sending  off  ten  ttms  a  day.  The  approaching  close  of 
the  session  gives  the  mail-men  (there  are  fourteen  of  them)  extra  work  just 
now. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  waste  paper  and  binding  ?  One 
use  of  it  has  been,  lately,  to  make  corduroy  roads,  out  West.  The  driver 
of  a  mail  or  stage-wagon  comes  to  an  unpassable  mud-hole ;  and  the 
temptation  to  lighten  his  load,  and  at  the  same  time  fill  the  hole,  is  too 
great  for  weak  human  nature  to  resist ;  so  over  go  a  few  bags  of  books.  A 
rather  expensive  style  of  repairing  roads,  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  (N.  B.  — 
I  have  this  fact  on  good  authority.) 

We  visited  the  bathing-rooms,  where  Uncle  Sam  furnishes  tubs  hewed 
out  of  solid  blocks  of  marble,  and  hot  and  cold  water,  and  colored  attend- 
ants, for  the  accommodation  of  our  august  representatives  ;  then  the  store- 
room, where  they  are  supplied  with  almost  every  personal  convenience, 
from  a  hair-brush  to  a  spittoon ;  then  the  locksmith's  room,  whei:e  a 
large  business  is  done  by  way  of  repairing  the  hundreds  of  locks  belonging 
to  doors,  desks,  drawers,  &c.,  in  the  House  wing  alone ;  then  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms, where  we  had  an  excellent  lunch. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  little  and  big  expenses  are  saddled 
upon  good  old  Uncle  Sam.  If  a  member  wants  a  penknife,  or  a  piece  of 
soap,  or  a  ream  of  paper,  or  a  pair  of  gloves  to  wear  to  the  funeral  of  another 
member,  they  are  ^rnished  him,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
"  contingent  expenses.''  Under  the  franking  privilege,  members  have  been 
known  to  send  home  their  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  to  keep  their  families 
supplied  with  Congressional  stationery.  It  is  n't  wrong,  of  course,  to  steal 
from  Uncle  Sam  \ 

Here  is  another  neat  little  thing  members  sometimes  do.  They  wish 
to  pay  some  newspaper  man  for  pu£Sng  them,  or  some  politician  for  working 
for  the  party,  so  they  get  him  appointed  to  a  nominal  clerkship,  or 
other  snug  berth,  in  which  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  draw  his 
salary. 

Not  all  the  clerks  have  so  easy  a  time.  In  some  of  the  committee-rooms 
they  work  hard  enough.  There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  clerks, 
messengers,  &c.,  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  House.  In  the  Clerk's  office  there 
are  fifty  engaged  in  keeping  the  official  records. 

As  we  were  going  over  to  the  north  wing.  Young  F.  told  of  his  first 
attempt  to  find  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  was  blundering  in  his  near-sighted 
way  along  a  passage  just  beyond  the  Rotunda,  when  he  heard  somebody 
say,  *' Senate  Chamber?'^  "Yes,  this  is  the  place,"  said  somebody  else. 
*'  I  'm  all  right,  then,"  thought  Young  F.,  and  followed  on,  through  a  side 
door,  into  a  fine  semi-circular  hall,  with  pilasters  and  columns  of  Potomac 
marble,  and  a  skylight  in  the  dome. 

There  were  seven  or  eight  figures  in  black  gowns  sitting  behind  a  long, 
high  table,  on  the  back  side  of  the  room.  In  a  space  before  them,  enclosed 
by  a  bar,  one  prosy  old  fellow  was  on  his  legs  talking  to  them,  and  several 
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other  persons  were  seated,  writing,  or  examining  papers,  or  listening.  Then 
there  were  a  few  spectators  on  the  seats  outside  the  raiL 

*<  Which  are  the  senators  ?  "  says  Young  F.,  leaning  over  and  whispering 
to  one  of  the  men  he  had  followed  into  the  room. 

"  Which  are  the  senators  ?  "  says  the  man,  with  a  prodigious  grimace,  — 
as  if  he  had  been  asked  which  was  the  man  in  the  moon.  '^  This  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  these  are  the  judges ! " 

"  Oh  ! "  says  Young  F.  "  But  I  understood  you  to  say  this  was  the 
Senate  Chamber.'' 

"  It  w  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court," 
says  the  man. 

We  looked  in  to  see  Young  F.'s  senators  (as  we  have  called  them  ever 
since) ;  and  heard  Chief  Justice  Chase  read  an  "  opinion  "  of  the  Court  on 
a  subject  we  did  n't  understand  a  word  of.  Perhaps  his  style  of  reading, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  lisp,  was  as  much  at  fault  as  our  intelligence. 
He«  has  a  grand  old  head,  and  is  the  noblest  looking  of  the  figures  in  black 
gowns. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  courts  you  know.  It  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  most  important  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  from  our  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  in  cases  '*  appealed  "  to  it  from  the  decision  of  inferior  United  States 
courts. 

We  walked  on  through  the  corridors  of  the  Senate  wing,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  beautiful  fresco  paintings  of  birds  and  small  animals,  flow- 
ers and  plants,  and  little  landscapes  enclosed  in  scrolls,  which  give  to  the 
walls  and  arches  a  sort  of  Oriental  effect. 

At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  President's  Room.  Though  not  large, 
it  is  simply  gorgeous.  It  contains  portraits  of  Washington  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  besides  many  other  paintings  on  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor,  what  do  you  think  my  little  Cousin  Jessie 
said? 

"  Please  don't  stay  in  this  dreary  old  Capitol  any  longer ;  I  want  to  go 
home  and  play  with  Bella." 

Bella  is  the  little  colored  girl  that  takes  care  of  her ;  and  her  black  face 
and  bright  eyes  were  pleasanter  for  the  dear  little  heart  to  think  of  than  all 
that  painting  and  gilding. 

Here  happened  another  of  Young  F.'s  blunders.  At  both  ends  of  the 
President's  Room  are  immense  mirrors  reaching  almost  to  the  floor.  They 
reflect  each  other  in  such  a  way  that,  if  you  stand  between  them,  you  seem 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  an  endless  series  of  similar  rooms,  extending  in  both 
directions.  Of  course  we  who  had  eyes  saw  at  once  through  the  illusion. 
Not  so  our  near-sighted  young  friend.  He  thought  the  mirrors  were  doors, 
and  started  to  walk  through  one  of  them  into  the  visionary  apartments ! 
He  had  actually  lifted  his  foot  to  step  over  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  which 
he  took  for  the  threshold,  when  he  saw  a  fellow  of  about  his  own  size  appear 
immediately  in  front  of  him,  and  put  up  a  foot  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
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Not  wishing  to  run  against  anybody.  Young  f'.  retreated,  and  set  out  to 
explore  the  imaginary  rooms  in  the  other  direction.  But  just  as  he  waa 
going  through  the  oppiosite  door  (as  he  supposed),  behold  !  he  was  met  by 
just  such  another  fellow  !  Then  Young  F.,  thinking  the  way  through  the 
first  door  was  clear  by  this  time,  went  back,  and  met  the  first  fellow  coming 
in  again.  He  turned  aside  to  make  room  for  him ;  the  fellow  turned  too, 
and  walked  ofi^  as  he  did.     By  this  time  we  were  all  laughing. 

"  Why  don't  they  come  in,  if  they  are  coming,"  says  Young  F.,  begin* 
ning  to  be  irritated,  "  and  not  act  like  such  thundering  fools  ? " 

Then  he  saw  that  his  doors  were  mirrors,  and  that  the  "  thundering  fools  " 
he  compbined  of  were  only  his  own  shadows  in  the  glass  !  He  had  a  good 
laugh  with  us ;  and  my  Aunt  Clara,  who  likes  to  moralize  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young,  said  this  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  we  often  find  fault 
with  the  world,  while  the  world  is  only  a  sort  of  mirror  to  us,  and  the  fault 
is  all  in  ourselves. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  sofas,  resting,  and  watching  the  visitors  as  they 
came  in,  when  one  appeared  who  set  us  all  to  laughing  ^ain. 

"It's-the  man  with  the  valisel"  whispered  little  Jessie,  giving  me  an 
awfiil  nudge. 

The  fiin  of  it  was,  thai  we  had  already  met  him  about  twenty  times  that 
day.  He  was  a  tall,  square-shouldered  fellow  with  trousers  tucked  in  hia 
boots,  and  a  small  valise  in  his  hand.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  arrived 
in  town  that  morning,  and  had  not  yet  found  a  boarding-place.  We  had 
seen  him  and  hia  valise  at  every  turn  \  he  came  in  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
in  the  restaurant  just  as  we  were  leaving;  and  at  we  were  coming  out  of  the 
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Supreme  Court-iroom,  we  met  him  and  his  baggage  going  in.  Now  here  he 
was  again. 

He  to<^  his  stand  near  the  centre  of  the  raon^  and  tamed  slowly  round 
and  round,  staring  at  everything,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  making'  a 
perfect  picket4ine  of  men  with  valises  in  their  hands,  in  the  endless  vistas 
of  the  looking-glasses.  ''Wall  this  is  some  I'*'*  says  he,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.    Then  out  he  went    And  did  n't  we  giggle  ? 

Under  a  splendid  gilt  chandelier  is  a  marble-topped  table,  where  the 
President  sits  signing  bills  during  the  last  hours  of  a  Session.  Indeed,  I 
believe  he  seldom  comes  here  at  any  other  time.  The  work  must  be 
despatched,  and  the  White  House  is  too  far  off  for  Congress  to  keep  up 
a  communication  with  him  in  the  final  rush  of  business. 

A  bill,  whether  it  originates  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives, 
must  be  passed  by  both,  you  know,  and  then  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  If  he  signs  it,  or  fails  to  return  it  within  ten  days,  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  then  it  becomes  a  law.  If  he  don't  like  the  bill,  he  most 
likely  vetoes  it,  —  that  is,  sends  it  back  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it.  A  vote  of  the  majority  is  suffi- 
cient to  pass  it  in  either  House,  at  first  But  to  pass  it  '^  over  the  veto,"  and 
make  it  a  law  in  spite  of  the  President,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary.  It 
is  so  hard,  however,  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  for  any  measure  the  President 
objects  to,  that  vetoing  a  bill  is  pretty  sure  to  kill  it  As  the  two  branches 
of  Congress  are  a  check  upon  each  other,  so  the  President  is  a  check  upon 
both;  and  this  arrangement,  troublesome  as  it  seems,  has  its  use  in  pre* 
venting  the  hasty  enactment  of  unwise  laws. 

The  President  may,  besides,  recommend  to  Congress  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  as  he  thinks  necessary.  And  this  is  all  he  has  to  do  with 
making  the  laws.  It  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  make  laws ;  it  is  his 
business  to  execute  them.  Congress  alone  has  power  to  declare  war ;  but 
the  President  is  Commander-in-chief  of  both  army  and  navy.  The  President 
may  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  but  the  Senate  must  confirm  them. 
He  receives  ambassadors  fiom  foreign  courts;  and  appoints  ambassadors 
to  those  courts,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

You  see  how  the  thing  is  balanced  ?  When  things  go  smopthly  it  is  a 
nice  see-saw,  with  Congress  at  one  end  Qf  the  board  and  the  President  at 
the  other.  The  board  is  the  division  of  power ;  and  the  fence  it  rests  on  is 
the  Constitution.  Sometimes  the  two  fellows  don't  agree ;  then  Congress 
holds  the  President  up  in  the  air,  or  he  tries  to  play  the  same  trick  upon 
Congress,  and  they  blackguard  each  other  over  the  fence, — as  we  have 
seen  them  do  during  Andy  Johnson's  administration. 

We  must  n't  forget  that  there  is  a  third  fellow  sitting  on  the  fence,  with 
his  hands  on  the  board,  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  to  see  that  the  fence 
receives  no  damage.  But  here  my  figure  breaks  down  a  little ;  and  1  must 
de9cend  to  plain  language. 

By  the  fellow  on  the  fence  I  mean  the  Judiciary,  or  the  power  of  the 
United  States  courts.    The  government,  you  see,  is  divided  into  three 
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faraaches^-*- Congress,  that  makes  the  laws;  the  Presideat^  who  executes 
them ;  and  the  courts,  that  interpret  and  apply  them.  All  are  bound  by  the 
Constittttion,  which  defines  their  separate  powers.  If  there  were  no  Consti- 
tution,  and  our  chief  ruler  could  be  at  once  law-maker,  judge,  and  executive, 
— or  could  dictate  to  the  law-makers  and  judges,  —  then  he  would  be 
nothing  but  a  tyrant,  you  see. 

As  the  President  cannot,  of  course,  attend  to  all  the  executive  business 
himself,  this  again  is  divided  into  departments, — as  the  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Post-office, — the  chief  officers  of  which  he  ap- 
points, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  These  are  called  ^  Heads  of 
Departmeats."  There  are  six  of  them ;  and  they,  together  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General,—  Uncle  Sam's  lawyer,  you  know,  —  constitute  the  President's 
constitutional  advisers,  and  are  called  his  '^  Cabinet" 

You  must  n't,  of  course,  confound  the  national  government  with  that  of 
the  separate  States.  Each  of  these  has  its  governor,  legislature,  and  judi* 
ciary,  the  powers  of  which  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  those  of 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States.  Like  a 
laige  family  of  boys,  each  resembling  more  or  less  the  old  man,  you  know* 
£ach  takes  care  of  his  own  private  affiurs,  but  the  authority  of  the  father  is 
over  the  whole  household. 

In  the  evening,  we  thought  we  would  go  and  call  on  the  President  The 
**  Presidential  Mansion  "  is  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  just  above  the  Treas- 
ury, and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  QtpitoL  It  is  built  of  sandstone  painted 
white  (which  gives  it  the  name  of  ^  White  House  '*) ;  it  has  a  great  staring 
portico,  with  high,  white  columns,  in  front ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  pleasant 
grounds. 

It  was  to  be  the  last  '<  President's  reception  "  of  the  season.  We  started 
early,  e:q>ecting  a  rush.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Young  F.  and  I 
and  our  aunts  and  three  other  ladies  arrived  at  the  White  House ;  but  the 
rush  was  there  before  us.  The  Avenue  was  lined  widi  carriages.  Crowds 
were  flocking  from  every  direction  to  the  portico,  which  was  already  a  per- 
fect jam  of  people  waiting  to  get  in.  The  bright  gaslight,  shining  over  all, 
and  up  and  down  the  Avenue,  made  an  exciting  scene. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  people  in  that  crowd, — well-dressed,  over-dressed, 
ill-dressed,  boorish,  polite,  —  ladies  holding  up  their  trains,  and  occasionally 
a  colored  gentieman  in  white  kids.  Among  the  rest,  whom  should  we  see 
struggling  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  but  our  old  friendi  the  man  with 
the  valise  I  We  had  seen  him  last  sitting  on  that  feithful  piece  of  baggage 
before  the  gate  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  waiting  for  a  street  can  It  seemed 
he  had  n't  found  a  boarding-place  yet,  for  he  still  had  his  valise  in  his  hand, 
taking  it  with  him  to  call  on  the  President 

^  Maybe  he  thinks  he  '11  be  asked  to  stop  over  night,"  says  Young  F. 

Seeing  the  ladies  in  our  party,  a  policeman  came  up  to  us,  and  saki  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  within  sight  of  the  door  for  at  least  an 
hour  or  two ;  ^  then,"  said  he,  <*  they  'U  wish  themselves  back  again." 

I  thanked  him  in  my  most  polite  maimer  (and  I  £smcy  I  ^a»  be  polite  when 
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I  try),  and  asked  him  what  he,  a  man  of  experience  and  a  gentleman,  would 
advise  us  to  do. 

''  I  can  get  you  in  at  the  window,"  says  he,  and  beckoned  mysteriously 
for  us  to  follow  hint  He  made  way  for  us,  along  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
the  crowd,  at  the  right  of  the  door,  until  we  came  to  an  open  window, 
guarded  by  policemen.  Though  the  crowd  was  great  outside,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  still  greater  crowd  within. 

** '  Dar'tt  thou,  Cassiua,  now 

Leap  in  whh  ne  into  this  ftogiy  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  *  *' 

I  said,  and  <' plunged  in"  through  the  window.  The  ladies  followed, 
helped  by  me  and  the  policeman, — bounding  over  the  sill,  one  after  another, 
five  of  them,  and  looking  so  like  a  flock  of  sbeep  leaping  a  wall  that  I 
couldn't  help  laughing.  Then  while  we  were  waiting  for  Young  F.,  up 
came  our  constant  friend,  the  man  with  the  valise  I 

<<  Does  he  belong  to  your  party  ?  "  cries  out  a  policeman. 

*'Not  very  much!"  said  I,  laughing.  But  'twas  too  late  to  stop  him; 
msm  and  valise  come  tumbling  through  the  window* 

"  Ladies  thi^^way  1 "  called  out  an  usher ;  and  our  five  disappeared  in  a 
dressing-room  on  the  right    '*  Gentlemen  pass  on  to  the  Red  Room ! " 

"Where  is  the  Red  Room  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Where  you  see  those  doors  ;  they  will  be  opened  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  doors  he  pointed  out  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  just  visible 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Everybody  was  pressing  towards  them,  and 
the  crush  was  becoming  frightful  Under  the  circumstances,  the  request 
that  gentlemen  should  pass  on  to  the  Red  Room  seemed  cruelly  facetious. 

The  time  that  elapsed  before  the  doors  were  actually  opened  was,  judged 
by  my  feelings,  fifteen  hours.  By  reference  to  my  watdi,  I  found  it  was  just 
fifteen  minutes.  I  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  as  near  the  window  as 
I  could,  but  even  there  the  atmosphere  was  terrible.  How  we  managed 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  such  heat  and  suffocation,  I  can't  say.  All  I  know 
is,  that  human  powers  of  endurance  are  greater  than  I  ever  thought 
before. 

Occasionally  a  lady  fainted,  and  was  carried  out  through  a  side  door  that 
led  to  the  basement  This  door  was  guarded  by  two  soldiers  with  crossed 
bayonets ;  they  would  let  anybody  out  that  wished  to  go,  but  would  n't  let 
anybody  come  back. 

"  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  have  a  breath  of  air  I "  says  Young  F. ;  and  he 
made  for  this  door. 

«  But  you  have  n't  seen  the  President  1 "  I  said. 

"  Who  cares  for  the  President  I "  says  he ;  and  out  he  went,  stooping 
tmder  the  bayonets. 

I  should  have  followed  him,  but  then  what  would  have  become  of  the 
ladies  ?  They  were  by  this  time  in  the  Red  Room,  probably,  waiting  for  their 
escort ;  and  it  would  nt  do  to  forsake  them. 

After  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons  had  been  let  in,  the  doors  of  the  Red 
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Room  were  closed  again,  just  as  there  came  a  tremendous  rush  from  behind 
which  swept  me  on  helplessly  in  the  crowd.  In  a  little  while  another  squad 
was  admitted  ;•  (ben  another ;  and  so  on,  until  in  just  about  an  hour  from 
the  &tal  moment  when  I  jumped  over  the  window-ledge,  I  found  myself 
going  through  that  awful  doorway,  like  mince-meat  through  the  small  end 
of  a  sausage-stufier. 

I  had  been  unable  to  get  at  the  hat-racks  on  the  &rther  side  of  the  hall, 
and  still  had  on  my  overcoat,  which  nearly  melted  me.  But  getting  through 
into  the  Red  Room  was  some  relief,  for  there  one  could  breathe  and  move 
about  a  little.  Not  finding  the  ladies,  I  pushed  on  against  the  tide  to  the 
dining-room.  That  was  a  scene  of  disaster.  The  crowd  had  mounted  the 
tables,  which  had  just  broken  down,  and  the  sound  of  crashing  table-legs 
and  women's  screams  gave  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  occasion. 

Still  in  search  of  my  aunt  and  her  friends,  I  kept  on  to  the  ladies'  dressing- 
room.  There  confusion  reigned.  There  were  gentlemen  inquiring  for 
ladies,  ladies  in  despair  because  they  had  lost  their  gentlemen,  new-comers 
putting  away  their  things,  others  hunting  for  their  things  to  go  home,  and 
two  or  three  pinning  up  skirts  and  long  trails  that  had  been  almost  torn 
from  their  backs  in  the  jam. 

Seeing  nothing  of  my  ladies'  on  that  side  of  the  house,  I  returned  to  the 
Red  Room,  and  passed  on  to  the  Blue  Room,  in  a  surging  crowd  that  carried 
me  to  the  President. 

There  he  stood,  shaking  hands  with  everybody  who  passed.  A  gentle- 
man at  his  elbow  took  my  name,  to  introduce  me  ;  when,  waiting  a  moment 
for  my  predecessor  to  get  through  with  the  ceremony,  &ncy,  if  you  can,  my 
feelings,  on  recognizing  in  him  —  whom  do  you  suppose  ?  —  the  man  with 
the  valise ! 

He  and  his  everlasting  luggage  had  evidently  had  a  hard  time  in  the 
crowd.  His  hat  was  battered,  and  his  coat  was  torn  half-way  up  his  back. 
He  held  his  hat  under  his  left  arm  and  his  valise  in  his  hand,  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  shook  most  cordially,  and  with  a  prolonged  grip,  that  of 
the  suffering  President  Perhaps  he  was  waiting  to  be  asked  to  stop  over 
night 

After  my  turn  had  come  to  shake  hands,  I  moved  on  in  the  stream  to  the 
famous  East  Room.  This  is  the  President's  public  parlor,  —  an  immense 
room,  eighty  feet  long.  The  furniture  had  been  taken  out,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  blazing  chandeliers,  curtains,  mirrors,  and  a  host  of  vis- 
itors. I  felt  like  our  old  friend,  Yankee  Doodle,  —  I  could  n't  see  the  recep- 
tion, there  were  so  many  people. 

The  man  with  the  valise  was  before  me.  He  came  up  to  two  ladies  glit- 
tering in  low  necks,  lace,  and  diamonds,  who  had  crossed  their  trains  in  the 
only  path  open  to  us ;  it  was  like  a  notch  between  a  mountain  of  silk  and 
a  mountain  of  satin ;  he  took  one  long  stride,  and  went  over.  That  was  my 
last  sight  of  him ;  but  in  memory  I  see  him  still,  going  through  the  crowd 
with  his  torn  coat  and  his  valise. 

The  crossed  trains  did  not  keep  me  a  prisoner  long,  I  tell  you.    The 
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crowd  behind  pushed  me  on,  and — well,  the  la^t  I  saw  of  those  ladies,  thejr 
were  standing  backed  up  in  a  corner,  with  their  trains  wrapped  around  them, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  torn  to  pieces. 

After  elbowing  mjr  way  up  and  down  through  the  East  Room  two  or  three 
times,  I  found  my  aunt,  who  had  been  searching  for  me  during  the  past 
hour  and  a  ha1£  Then  we  found  Voung  F.'s  aunt,  who  was  greatly  excited 
when  1  told  her  how  1  had  lost  her  nephew.  It  took  about  an  hour  longer 
for  me  to  get  all  my  little  flock  together,  and  marshal  them  to  the  door 
where  I  had  last  seen  Young  F.  and  where  we  went  out 

He  had  disappeared ;  but,  on  reaching  home,  we  found  him  there  before 
ns.     I  asked  him  if  he  saw  the  reception. 

"  I  saw  it  outside,"  says  he  ;  "  that  was  enough  for  me." 

For  itiy  part,  I  don't  quite  understand  what  anybody  wants  to  see  it 
inside  for.    Catch  me  in  such  a  crowd  again  I 

C1.ARENCE. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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FLOWERS    WAKING   UP. 

spring  haa  come,"  said  the 
ihould  never  Teel  so  uneasy, 
rake  !  I  've  a  great  mind  to 
if  the  ground  and  see.  H^k  ! 
rds.  They  are  calling  to  the 
they  say,  'awake,  and  come 
hing  to  be  afraid  of  now,  for 
le  away.  He  can't  hurt  you 
Snowdrop  t  Pansy !  Don't 
longer.  We  little  birds  are 
ul' 

e  coming,  and  that  right  soon. 
he  spring  work  was  a-doing ; 
irass  says,  if  some  of  us  don't 
e  no  spring  at  all  I 
tg  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to 
hy,  I  feel  all  alive,  all  stirred 
ishine  thrills  me  through  and 
iry  dismal  down  there.  But 
ful  it  is  up  above  1  And  here 
ighbors,  come  to  spend  the 
Sear  Violet,  I  'm  so  glad  to 
d  you  come  up  ?  " 
moment.  Pansy.  When  the 
I  felt  that  we  ought  to  start 
really  very  pleasant  to  be 
;  pleasant,  too,  to  meet  old 
friends  once  more.  And  O 
how  good  it  is  to  be  alive  \ 
I  have  just  your  feelings,  and 
cannot  keep  myself  quiet 
What  is  the  chann  that  works 

"I  believe,"  said   Pansy, 

"  that  the  great  shining  sun 

up  there  has  something  to 

do  with  it,  in  a  way  we  don't  understand.    Ah,  Neighbor  Snowdrop,  how 

do  you  do  ?    No  doubt,  being  such  an  early  riser,  you  were  one  of  the  very 

first  upon  the  ground  !  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Snowdrop,  "  I  do  ntake  a  practice  of  coming  early.    It 
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seems  as  if  the  birds  should  have  some  one  to  welcome  them  back,  —  it 
must  be  hard  work  singing  to  bare  ground,  after  what  they  Ve  been  used 
to  at  the  South, — and,  besides,  my  dreams  were  so  unpleasant  that  I  was 
really  glad  to  shake  them  off.  Probably  I  slept  too  near  the  surface,  for  the 
terrible  uproar  aboveground  disturbed  me,  even  in  my  sleep.  I  dreamed 
that  a  mighty  giant  was  striding  about,  shaking  the  world  to  pieces ;  that 
he  stamped  upon  the  flowers,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  trees  that  it  made 
them  groan  dreadfully!  Once  I  half  awaked,  and  shuddered,  and  said  to 
myself^  '  O,  what  can  be  going  on  overhead  1 '  then  fell  asleep  again,  and 
dreanied  that  the  whole  beautiful  earth  was  covered  with  something  white 
and  cold,  and  that  a  voice  said,  'Go  up  through  the  snow! '  — to  which  I 
answered,  *  O,  I  'm  afraid  to  go  alone.' 

''  When  I  awoke,  the  voice  seemed  still  saying, '  Go  up.'  Then  I  remem- 
bered the  birds  and  came,  but  came  trembling,  for  the  cold  white  snow 
was  truly  here,  and  I  feared  that  dreadful  giant  might  be  real  also.  My 
good  friends,  did  you  have  no  bad  dreams,  and  were  you  not  disturbed  by 
the  tumult?" 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  Pansy.  ''  When  our  mother  told  us  the  good  Summer 
who  loved  us  had  gone,  and  that  there  was  a  dreadful  old  Winter  coming, 
who  would  growl  and  pinch  and  bite,  and  that  we  'd  better  keep  our  heads 
under  cover,  then  I  went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly.  I  have  n't  heard  any- 
thing of  all  this  rowdedow  you  say  has  been  going  on  overhead,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  had  very  charming  dreams.  I  dreamed  of  being  in  a  place 
where  the  sky  was  made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  colors  1  O,  such  purple 
and  yellow,  and  such  delicate  pale  gold  and  straw  color !  And  there  were 
purple  and  yellow  rainbows  reaching  down  from  the  sky  to  me !  At  last 
I  awoke,  and  heard  the  birds  calling.  Wasn't  that  pretty?  Now,  little 
Violet,  what  did  you  dream?" 

"In  my  dreams,"  said  the  Violet,  "the  sky  was  all  over  blue,  —  a  deep, 
beautiful  blue.  And  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  was,  —  the  dream  was  a  strange 
one,  —  but  while  it  lasted  this  blue  seemed  to  fall  upon  me,  —  fell  gently,  as 
the  dew  falls  ;  and  with  the  blue  came  a  most  delightful  perfume.  It  was  a 
very  sweet  dream  !  " 

"  Now  I  slept  here  quite  accidentally,"  said  a  young  Sunflower,  starting 
up ;  "  but  I  too  had  my  dreams.  I  dreamed  of  seeing  something  round  and 
bright  and  glorious  moving  across  the  sky,  —  something  which  I  so  wor- 
shipped, so  longed  to  be  like,  that  wherever  it  went  I  never  failed  to  turn 
towards  it.  And  in  return  for  my  worship  this  ^orious  object  sent  me 
down  floods  of  its  golden  light ! " 

"As  for  me,"  said  a  Damask  Rose-bush,  "  I  haven't  been  to  bed  at  all, 
but  slept  standing.  And  in  my  dreams  the  sky  was  the  color  of  the  east 
just  before  sunrise,  and  every  object  seemed  bathed  in  its  lovely  light 
There  was  a  fragrance,  too,  in  the  air  about  me,  and  whispers,  very  faint 
whispers,  which  sounded  like  this :  *  Love,  love,  love ' ;  and  there  were 
Kttle  winged  boys  hovering  around." 

"  Now  I,"  said  the  Woodbine,  ^  slept  leaning  against  the  house,  and  my 
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dreams  were  chiefly  of  cKmbing.  Nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  getting 
higher.  And  reallj  the  dream  seems  to  have  meant  something.  I  do  have 
such  strange  sensations,  —  feel  so  active,  so  restless !  What  has  got  into 
me,  I  wonder?    Must  be  the  sap  1    Well,  here  I  go  i " 

And  the  other  dreams  seemed  to  have  meant  sometiimg  too.  For  the 
Snowdn^  bore  a  flower  the  color  of  snow.  A  pale,  trembling  blossom,  that 
looked  as  if  it  were  afraid  old  Winter  would  come  back  and  have  a  grab  at 
it  yet  And  the  Pansy's  flower  was  of  the  wondrous  hues  she  dreamed  of, 
—  purple,  yellow,  and  straw-color.  The  Violet's  was  blue,  and  shed  around 
it  a  delicious  perfume,  lilce  that  which  in  her  dream  came  down  with  the 
blue  from  the  heavens. 

The  Sunflower  grew  up  very  tall,  and  produced  a  flower  which  always 
turned  to  the  sun,  from  the  time  of  his  rising  in  the  east  to  his  setting  in 
the  west,  and  thus  drew  into  itself  such  floods  of  golden  light,  that  at  last 
this  devoted  flower  came  to  resemble  somewhat  the  sun  it  worshipped.  . 

The  buds  of  the  Damask  Rose  were  used  by  lovers  when  they  wished 
to  tell  their  love  in  the  most  beautiful  way.  And  no  doubt  they  and  those 
who  received  them  heard  whispers  in  the  air,  like  those  the  Rose-bush 
dreamed  of.  And  if  they  did  not  see  the  little  winged  boys,  why,  they  might 
have  been  there,  for  all  that ! 

As  for  the  Woodbine,  it  climbed  till  the  house-top  was  reached,  and  at  last 
accounts  was  still  creeping  up  the  roofl 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lucy,  "  I  think  children  are  something  like  flowers." 
''Yes,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "when  pleasant,  they  really  brighten  up  the 
house." 

<'  I  don't  mean  that  wholly,"  said  Aunt  Lucy.  ''  I  mean  that  they  usually 
become  what  they  most  dream  about  when  they  're  young.  I  'm  speaking 
now  of  their  waking  dreams,  or  plannings  and  longings.  The  dream  is  just 
the  bud  of  themselves,  and  buds  must  blossom,  you  know." 

Mrs.  A,  M.  Diaz, 


THE    GYPSIES.  — A    MAY-DAY    DRAMA. 


L(DV  Cakolinb. 

Ploia,  lillU  dautkttr  ^  Lady  C 
Haicirv.  ktr  maid,  an  tliUrlji  frrtn 
Elsti.  ttyonn£giriinMttndaitcru^ 


Scene  I.  —  Lady  C,  rtcUning  in  arm-chair.     Enifr  Marcerv  vnlh  van  o/Jhiotri. 

Ladv  C.    How  beauliful,  Margery  I     Did  little  Flora  help  yon  gather  them  ! 

Margery.  Yes,  my  lady.  Miss  Flora,  why  Miss  Flora,  she  do  frisk  about  so, 
pulls  Elsie  here,  and  then  there,  —  "Now  this  flower,  Elsie  I"  and  "Now  this  nice 
one,  Elsie ! "  That  be  a  most  wonderful  child,  my  lady ;  she  be  playful  like  a  kitten, 
and  gentle,  too,  like  a  pet  lamb. 

Ladv  C.  (anxieialy).  Ah,  already  I  regret  having  given  her  permission  to  go  with 
Elsie  to  the  green.     But  she  longed  so  to  see  the  May  dances. 

Margerv.  O,  never  fear,  mjr  lady.  There  is  n't  anywhere  a  faithfuller  little  maid 
than  Elsie ;  she  will  not  let  Miss  Flora  out  of  her  sight  But  nobody  conid  wish 
Miss  Flora  out  of  sight,  she  is  such  a  little  angel.  Indeed  and  in  truth,  my  lady, 
in  all  the  world  can't  be  found  a  child  sweet-tempered  like  her  I 

Lady  C.   O,  do  not  call  her  an  angel,  good  Margery ;  call  her  a  lamb  or  a  kitten, 
if  you  vrill,  or  even  a  squirrel,  but  never  an  angeL 
{ChilJrai'ivmtesmlside.   Enter  T\ja»jL,  tinging  and  skipping,   %\s,\Y.fellmBS,piittly.'\ 

Flora.  O  mamnia  1  see  her  wreaths  and  garlands,  and  the  white  dress  she  has 
on,  for  the  May-day  dances  1  Don't  she  look  lovely,  mamma  t  O,  just  as  lovely  as  — 
O,  I  don't  know  1 

Ladv  C.  {tmiling).   Indeed  she  does,  dear.    Elsie,  do  all  the  lassies  wear  while  T 

ELStE.    Yes,  my  lady,  —  white,  with  right  gay  garlands. 

Flora.   Good  by,  mamma,  it  is  time  to  go  now.     {Coa  to  her  mother.) 

Ladv  C.  O  Elsie,  will  yon  take  the  very  best  care  t  She  never  went  far  from  me 
before.     I  shall  be  so  aniiooi  I 

Elsie.    Yes  indeed,  my  lady,  I  will  take  tctj  good  care. 

Flora.  And  I  will  stay  with  Elsie,  and  be  so  good  —  O,  just  as  good  as  —  O,  yoa 
can't  think ! 

{/i  company  eftingeri  heard  etOiidi,  as  if  passing  at  a  dittanee.) 

FiXiKA  (shipping  and  dapping  hands).  O  hark,  mamma  I  Do  hark  to  the  May 
■ongs  1    Come,  EIne,  quick  I    Good  by,  mamma. 
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Lady  C.  {embracing  her).   Good  by,  darling,  good  by.  [Exit  F.  and  £. 

Margery.   I  must  see  to  their  Innch-baskets.        \Exit  Margery..    Curtain  falls. 

Scene  II.  —  Gypsies  seated  in  a  tent^  or  on  the  ground.  Old  Woman  counting  over 
silver^  Old  Man  looking  on.  He  is  dressed  in  oldy  ill-fitting  clothes.  Woman  has  a 
black  handkerchief  wound  about  her  heady  shabby  dress ^  blue  stockings^  and  something 
bright  around  her  neck, 

Man.    Wal,  old  Beauty  Spot,  how  many  d' ye  count? 

W^oman.    Eight  spoons,  six  forks,  five  thimbles,  one  cup. 

Man.    Is  that  all  we  've  took  on  this  beat  ? 

Woman.    Not  by  somethin'  I    Look  ye  here,  dad  !    (Holds  up  a  ladle.) 

Man  {delighted).  Now  you  be  the  beater !  (Rubs  his  hands,)  Let 's  take  a  look. 
(Examines  it,)  Real,  is 't  ?  Hope  they  have  n't  cheated  us.  Hard  on  a  cove,  I  say, 
when  he  takes  chance  of  a  jail,  to  put  him  off  with  bogus.     But  where  *s  Peg  ? 

Woman.  Off  on  her  tramps  about  the  grand  house  yonder.  Owner 's  away.  No- 
body left  but  my  lady  and  servants.     Never  a  better  time,  daddy? 

Man.  Nor  a  better  day.  Tomkins  will  set  up  his  show  tent  Everybody  stir- 
ring I    Pockets  to  pick  1    Fortunes  to  tell  I 

Woman  (rubbing  her  hands).  Lads  and  lassies  dancing  on  the  green  I  Old  uns 
looking  on  !    Nobody  taking  care  of  the  spoons  'n  the  house  I 

Man  (slapping  her  on  the  shoulder).  We  're  in  luck,  old  woman,  —  in  luck !  (Enter 
Peg,  dressed  in  red  bodice^  black  skirty  red  stockings,  light  blue  handkerchief  on  her 
head^  pinned  under  her  chin).  Here  comes  P^,  now.  Wal,  my  Nimble  Fingers; 
any  game  to-day  ?  « 

Peg  (takes  a  few  articles  from  her  pocket).  Not  much  now,  dad,  but  some  a  coming, 
if  you  an*  her  (points  to  WomaK)  be  up  to  it. 

Man  (earnestly).    What  *s  that? 

Peg.   O,  a  nice  little  job ! 

Man  and  Woman  (earnestly).   Speak  out,  gal ! 

Peg.  Wal,  you  see  I  walked  in  through  the  park,  and  along  by  the  hedgerow,  and 
into  the  kitchen-garden,  thinkin*  to  go  boldly  in  at  the  back  door,  as  you  told  me, 
to  ask  for  cold  bits. 

Both  (bending  eagerly  forward ),    Yes ! 

Peg.  But  jest  when  I  got  my  mouth  open  to  say,  ''Charity  for  my  poor  sick 
mother  —  " 

Both.  Wal? 

Peg.    Why,  a  nincnmbobby  servant  ordered  me  off  I 

Man.   An'  what  then  ? 

Peg.   Why,  then  I  turned  to  come  away.     But  next  I  sees  -^ 

Woman.    Sees  what  ? 

Peg.    Somethin'  in  our  line. 

Both  (impatiently).   Tell  away,  can't  yer? 

Peg.   Sees  my  lady's  child,  a  walkin'  out  with  her  maid. 

Woman.   Wal,  what  o'  that  ? 

Peg.  You  keep  quiet,  an'  I'll  telL  Jest  yon  keep  on  a  intermptin'  an'  I'm 
mum 's  a  fish. 

Man  (to  Woman).   Hush  up  now,  can't  yer?    (To  Peg.)  Sees  what  ? 

Peg.  I  seed  as  how  little  miss  was  a'  dressed  out  in  all  her  finery,  —  her  velvet  an' 
her  alks  an'  gold  beads  an'  bracelets.  (Clasps  throat  and  ivrists).  O,  more  'n  we  've 
stole  these  sU  months  I    (Old  couple  nod  approvingly  at  each  other^ 
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Man.  Mebbf  they  be  (kotding  up  da  h<^ ;  bat  how  bees  they  a  gmn'  t3  jump  in 
this  'ere  ? 

Peg.   There  ye  go  agin  a  intemiptin'. 

Woman  ^to  Man).   Hush  up,  dad  !    Let  the  gal  speak,  can't  yer? 

Peg.  Then  I  watches  to  find  out  where  wud  they  be  a  goin*  ter  {old  couple  nod 
to  each  ather\  and  I  sees  'em  take  the  path  down  by  the  hedgerow.  So  I  creeps 
along  softly,  a-tiptoe,  on  t*  other  side,  — just  like  this  (shows  haw  she  crept  alon^,  a 
peepin'  through. 

Woman  {rubbing  her  hands  together).   Shaxp  gal  you  be,  Peg ! 

Man  {to  Woman).   Keep  still  I    Don't  bother  her  1 

Peg.  When  they  goes  down  on  the  grass  to  rest  I  goes  down  too,  on  t'  other  side, 
ye  know,  to  rest,  —  so.     {Sits  down. ) 

Man  {laughing.   Yes,  yes !  So  ye  did  !  Poor  little  gal  1  Was  n't  used  to  trampin*  I 

Woman  {to  Man).   Gabble,  gabble,  gabble  I    The  gal  'U  never  git  done ! 

Man.   Tell  away,  Pegl 

Peg.  I  listens,  an'  I  finds  little  miss  is  a  goin'  with  her  maid  to  see  the  dances. 
There,  I  've  started  the  game,  let 's  see  ye  foUer  it  ap  I 

{Old  couple  sit  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  turning  over  the  silver.) 

Man   {thoughtfully).   'T  is  deep  water,  but  I  sees  through. 

Peg  {bending forward).   Let's  hear.     (Woman  listens.) 

Man.   Tomkins's  show  draws  all  the  crowd,  missy  among  'em. 

Peg.   Go  on,  dad. 

Man  {rising).  They  two,  missy  and  maid,  stands  a  gapin'  at  it,  — sa  {Imitates.) 
You  creeps  in  between,  —  sa     {Imitates.)    I  stays  outside. 

Peg.   Yes,  yes. 

Man.  In  the  middle  of  it  I  gets  myself  knocked  down  outside,  and  groans  and 
roars,  **  Help !  Help  1  Thieves  1  Murder ! " 

Woman  {eagerly).  Then  everybody  11  run  I 

Man.  Th^i  everybody '11  run.  Peg  catches  hold  o'  little  miss,  says,  ''111  take 
care  of  yer ! "  runs  her  off  to  here.     Neat  job,  hey  ?    {Rubs  hands. ) 

Peg  {briskly).  Then  1 11  lend  her  some  of  my  clothes,  'cause  they 's  better  for  her, 
you  know,  an'  help  her  eat  what 's  in  the  buful  basket ;  an'  she  11  be  my  little  sister, 
and  she  'U  tramp  with  us  {rises)  an'  our  merry,  merry  crew  I  {Sings.  Old  couple  join 
in  chorus^  and  cUl  keep  time  with  feet  and  hands. ) 


ffJ^JJJ^I'JjUi-J-Ji^-j 


^ 


O,  we're  m  mer  -  ry  Gypsy  crew.  Roaming  all  the  ooumtiy  through.  Plenty  to  eat  and  little  to  do, 


B  naming  thro*  the  wildwood  \  Siag  ri  fiilali  In  li  oh  I  Plenty  to  eat  and  little  to  do^  Roaming  thro*,  eta 

Want  and  care  we  neror  know, 
Son  may  shine,  or  winds  may  blow, 
All  the  same  we  come  and  go.  * 

Roaming  through  the  wildwood, 
SingriiaUlilnliohl 
Plenty  to  eat  and  little  to  do* 

Roaming  through  the  wildwood. 
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Scene  IIL  ^  Enter  Flora  and  Elsie,  hand  in  hand    Bath  have  flrmers,  and 

Elsie  carries  a  pretty  iunch-bashet. 

Flora.  What  pretty  flowers  there  were  in  that  meadow !  Why,  I  wanted  every  one  1 

Elsie.  Then  we  'd  have  to  fetch  a  wagon  to  carry  them  home  in,  I  guess. 

Flora.   A  wagonful  of  flowers !    What  would  mamma  say  to  that,  I  wonder? 

Elsie.   All  the  vases  together  would  n't  half  hold  'em ! 

Flora.   Then  I  'd  put  them  in  my  little  crib,  and  have  them  for  my  bed  ! 

Elsie.   Maigery  would  n't  spread  her  white  sheets  on  such  a  bed  as  that ! 

Flora.   But  I  could  take  flowers  for  bedclothes,  and  smell  them  all  night ! 

Elsie.  And  when  you  were  asleep  the  buttercups  could  get  under  your  chin,  to 
see  if  you  loved  butter  I 

Flora.  O,  what  a—  (Stops  suddenly^  and  listens,)  I  hear  music!  HaricI  {Music 
heard  faintly^  as  if  afar  off,)  O  Elsie  I  They  *rc  coming !  They 're  coming !  Hark! 
Don't  you  hear  the  singing  ? 

Elsie.  Yes  {looking  in  the  direction  of  the  music).  They  're  marching  this  way  ! 
(Singing  comes  gradually  nearer,  until  the  chorus  is  heard  outside.     Enter  a  procession 

of  girls  and  boys.  Mind  fddler  following.     Boys  are  dressed  in  white  trousers,  with 

bright  or  striped  jackets,  flowers  at  the  button-hole.    Girls  in  white  with  garlands.   All 

march  round  the  stage  singing,  then  either  eight  or  sixteen  of  them  form  a  circle  for 

dancing  the  May  Dance,    At  intervals,  in  some  pretty  figure,  the  dancers  pause  and 

sing  a  May  song,  in  which  all  join.     Dancing  etuis  with  a  march,  which  is  inter* 

rupted  by  a  girl  rushing  in  from  the  show,) 

Song  {priskly,  — ib  "  The  Poachet^s  Song,*'  or  any  lively  tune). 

We  come  I  we  come,  with  dance  and  MOg^ 

With  beam  and  voices  say : 
We  come  i  we  come,  a  happy  throng. 

For  now  it  U  heautiful  May  I 

We  *ve  lin£;eicd  by  the  brookride 

To  find  the  fairest  flowers, 
We  *ve  rambled  throogh  the  meadowi  wide 

Thaae  tamy,  Mumy  hooni 

{AH  moot  round)         Chobus.    O,  we  11  dance  and  sing  anmnd  the  ring. 

With  footsteps  light  and  gay  I 
C^  we  Ml  dance  and  sing  around  the  ring. 
For  now  't  is  the  beautiful  May  I 

Girl.   O  come !    Do  come  and  see  the  show  I    'T  is  the  funniest  show ! 

All  together.   Where  ?  Where  ?  {pressing  about  her,) 

Girl  {pointing.   Over  yonder  by  the  wood  !    Only  a  penny !    Come ! 

All  TOGETHER  (<v  nearly  so),   Ytfs!    Let's  go  I   Come!  Only  a  penny?   We'll 

all  go! 

{All  rush  out,  Elsie  leading  Yiovji.     Curtain  falls,) 

Scene  IV.  —  Tomkins,  in  flashy  costume,  preparing  for  the  show.  There  should  be 
several  objects,  supposed  to  be  statues  or  animals,  covered  with  white  cloth .  The  animals 
may  be  boys  in  various  positions.  The  coverings  wiU  not  be  removed^  as  the  show  is 
interrupted  TOMKINS  moves  about,  peeping  under  the  coveringsi  dusting  the  statues, 
patting  oftd  pdeting  and  perhaps  feecUng  the  animals.  He  holds  in  one  hand  a  string 
which  is  attached  to  one  of  them.  Enter  ToM  Thumb  and  his  Bride  arm  in  arm, 
followed  by  his  aged  parents  and  maiden  ausU*    {Five  little  children  must  be  dressed 
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up  to  represent  these,)  TOMKINS  helps  them  to  a  high  platform  at  the  hack  part.  Old 
lady  is  knitting  a  dolTs  stocking.  Enter  crowd  of  May-dancers^  Peg  among  them. 
She  tries  several  times  to  separate  Floka  from  Elsie,  while  they  are  listening. to 
ToMKiNS,  and  finally  succeeds.  ( This  scene  may  easily  be  lengthened  by  adding  other 
figures  to  the  shoWy  such  as  a  giant^  or  curious  animals^  &*c.) 

ToMKiNS  {arranging  the  spectators^  speaks  rapidly),  Stan'  reglar,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, Stan'  reg'lar,  and  let  the  tall  ones  look  over  the  short  ones,  for  if  the  tall 
ones  don*t  git  behind  the  short  ones,  and  the  short  ones  gits  behind  the  tall  ones, 
then  how  *s  the  short  ones  a  goin'  to  look  over  the  tall  ones  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honor  to  show  you  the  only  'xhibition  of  the  kind  on  record.  On  this 
'casion  't  is  not  a  talkin*  'xhibition.  Six  talkin*  'xhibitions  they  've  done  to-day.  Do 
I  want  *em  to  die  on  my  'ands?  Do  I  want  to  close  their  'xpiring  eyes?  An'  say  — 
an'  say  — farewell,  my  dears?  Na  Let  'em  live  to  d'light  the  world,  an'  to  'dom  — 
to'dom  —  my 'xhibition.  (The animed gets  uneasy.  ToMKllfS  Jerks  the  string.)  Sh  — 
sh  —  your  time  11  come  when  the  Thumbs  is  all  done.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
see  before  you  the  descendants  of  the  real  Tom  Thumb,  M'ho  lived  in  story-books  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Their  grandfather  far  removed  was  carried  in  his  master's  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  swallowed  by  a  cow  !  {Animal  steps.  He  pulls  the  string. )  Sh  —  sh. 
They  would  speak  to  the  audyence,  but  six  talkin'  'xhibitions  they  've  done  to-day, 
an'  their  healths  must  be  looked  to,  as  their  constitootions  compares  with  their  sizes, 
and  'tis  very  nat'ral  they  'd  be  short-breath'd.  The  old  lady,  a;  you  see,  is  knittin' 
a  stockin'  for  her  grandchild,  that  lives  in  Siam.  The  old  gentleman  takes  his  pinch 
of  snuff,  an'  would  smoke  his  pipe,  but  —  ladies  present  The  maiden  aunt  is  neat 
about  her  dress,  and  that  *s  why  she 's  smoothin'  out  the  wrinkles  and  rubbin'  off 
mud-spots.  Tom  Thumb  is  very  fond  of  his  bride,  an'  you  won't  think  strange  of 
his  strokin'  her  curls  an'  lookin'  at  her  face  in  admiration.  {Animals  move  a  little.) 
But  my  an'mals  is  uneasy,  and  I  must  also  proceed  to  uncover  the  statuarys.  Thumb 
family  may  march  round  and  take  their  leave.  {They  march  round  and  go  out,  each 
turning  at  the  door  to  salute  the  audience.)  I  will  now  proceed  to  uncover  the  fa- 
mous, unheard-of,  wonderful  animal  called —  {Deep  groans  heard  outside.  ^^Help! 
Thieves  !  Murder  !  ")  Don't  be  uneasy  I  {All  rush  out.     Peg  rttns  off  with  Flora.) 

[Curteun  falls. 

Scene  V.  —  Lady  Caroline  reclining  in  her  chair.    She  rings  a  bell.    Enter 

Margery. 

Lady  C.  You  may  bring  that  small  round  table  nearer  to  me,  Margery ;  Miss 
Flora  and  I  will  take  our  tea  together.     What  a  treat  it  will  be  for  her  1 

Margery  {bringing  the  table).    Yes,  my  lady.     {Spreads  cloth.) 

Lady  C.  She  will  be  so  eager  to  tell  all  that  has  happened,  and  I  shall  be  just 
as  eager  to  hear.  {lIlKBiGmci  fetches  plates^  &*c.)  Bring  her  small  china  mug,  Mar- 
gery, —  she  likes  that  best,  —  and  bring  her  low  rocking-chair. 

Margery.  Yes,  my  lady.     The  little  dear  will  be  so  tired  I    {Brings  the  things.) 

Lady  C.  Place  the  chair  near  me.  Is  the  supper  all  ready  ?  What  an  appetite 
the  little  traveller  will  have  to-night  I 

Margery.    Everything  is  ready,  my  lady. 

Lady  C.  And  fetch  her  slippers  lined  with  down.  They  will  be  so  soft  to  her 
tired  feet !  Ah,  how  many  steps  they  have  taken  since  she  kissed  me  good  by ! 
(Margery  brings  slippers^  and  places  them  in  front  of  the  chair,)  So,  That  is  rig^t 
Now  that  all  is  ready,  how  long  seems  every  moment  1    Maigeiy,  go  stand  by  the 
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upper  window,  and  bring  me  word  when  you  catch  the  first  sight  of  them  coming 

along  by  tlie  hedgerow. 

Margery.    I  will,  my  lady.     I  '11  waUh,  and  not  leave  the  window,  not  for  one 

single  moment. 

[Exit  Margery.    Curtain  falls. 

Scene  VI.  —  Gypsy  \f  an  and  Woman.  Old  bags^  bundles^  and  baskets  lying  about, 
Man  is  binding  an  old  shoe  to  his  foot  with  a  strip  of  cloth.  Foot  is  on  the  shoe^  not 
in  it.     Woman  is  picking  over  rags  of  different  colors* 

Woman.  Wal,  ole  man,  here  we  bees  agin.  'T  is  a  year  ago  this  blessed  day  since 
Peg  'ticed  the  little  gal  from  Tomkins*s  show. 

Man.  'T  would  n't  ha'  been  a  year,  mammy,  only  we  got  no  news  o'  the  reward. 
Fifty  guineas,  an'  no  questions  asked.  Wal  a  day !  Many 's  the  weary  tramp  we  s 
had  that  we  need  n't  'a ! 

Woman.   An'  many 's  the  trinket  I  '11  buy ! 

Man.   Now,  ole  Beauty  Spot,  you  don't  git  the  spendin'  o'  that  gold  1 

Woman.    I  don't !    Wal,  we  '11  see  !    I  don't,  do  I  ?    Humph  ! 

Man.  But  why  don't  P^  git  here  ?  Meet  us  by  this  wood,  she  said.  An'  't  is 
past  the  time  set     She  must  a*  reached  the  Hall,  two  days  agone. 

WoikiAN.  If  I  'd  *a  had  my  say,  the  child  should  ha'  been  sent  by  some  other  body ; 
but  Peg  she  would  go  along. 

Man.    'T  is  a  marcy  an'  she  don't  git  fast  under  lock  an'  key ! 

Woman.  Wal,  the  child 's  back  to  where  she  belongs,  an'  lucky  she  be.  For  our 
Peg,  that  be  a  deal  too  smart  for  us,  will  go  to  mind  every  crook  o'  that  young  un's 
finger.  An'  worse  'n  that !  Now  1 11  tell  ye.  I  harked  one  night,  —  late  it  was, 
with  the  stars  all  so  bright,  we  inside  the  tent,  they  two  out,  nobody  stirring,  no 
noise,  only  com  rustlin'  a-near  us,  an'  a  little  matter  of  a  breeze  in  the  trees ;  an'  what 
does  I  hear?  Why,  that  young  'un  a  tellin'  our  Peg  about  the  angels,  an'  more 
besides.  An'  what  good  was,  an'  what  wicked  was.  Does  I  want  a  gal  o'  mine  to 
heai*  the  Uke  ?  No,  I  does  n't  Peg  ain't  the  gal  she  was  (shaking  her  head).  No, 
no.     She  ain't  up  to  half  the  smart  tricks.  (Enter  Peg.) 

Man  and  Woman.   The  money  1    The  gold  1    The  gold !    Where 's  the  gold  ? 

Peg.   The  lady  wants  to  see  you  at  the  HaU. 

Both.    Ha ! 

Woman.   Be  we  fools? 

Man.   She  wants,  does  she?    Ha,  ha !    She  wants  I    He,  he,  he  I 

Peg,   I  want,  then.     And  the  gold  is  ready  for  you  there. 

Man.   There  be  gold  then  ? 

Woman.    What  be  we  a  goin'  to  the  HaU  for? 

Peg.    She  has  a  favor  to  ask. 

Woman.   Yes.     The  favor  o'  shuttin*  us  up  I 

Pegw   The  favor  o'  lettin*  me  be  servant  to  Miss  Flora.  (Woman  nods  to  Man.) 

Man.    Have  more  sense,  gal ! 

Woman.    O  Peg,  an'  would  ye  go  from  us,  an'  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Man  (picking  up  bundles).     'T  is  all  a  trap  to  nab  us. 

Peg.   No,  there  be  no  trapb 

Woman.   An*  what  use  our  seein'  the  lady,  or  her  seein'  we  ? 

Peg.  She  be  loath  to  keep  anybody's  child  without  consent.  The  little  nn  begs 
me  stay,  an'  I  must 
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Woman  (entreatingiy^.   Don't,  P^ !    Let  her  ga     She  be  n't  one  o'  our  sort  1 

Peg.  I  can't  An'  the  truth  must  be  spoken  to  ye.  I  'm  tired  o'  trampin',  tired 
o'  beggin'  an'  thievin'  an*  skulkin'  about     An'  what 's  more,  I  can't  lose  sight  p'  her. 

Woman  {sorrowfully).   O  Peg  !    An'  how  could  the  little  un  bewitch  ye  so  ? 

Peg.  How  do  I  know?  How  can  I  tell  what  makes  me  pine  for  a  sight  o'  her 
sweet  face,  an'  why  the  sound  o'  her  sweet  voice  touches  me  here,  {places  hand  on 
her  hearty)  an'  why  I  weep  when  she  tells  me  of  the  angels  and  holy  things  ?  Will  ye 
go  or  no  ?    {Moves  towards  door. ) 

Man  {to  Woman,  confidentially).  Between  you  an'  me,  I M  sooner  have  Peg  there. 
Don't  ye  see  ?  {Claps  hand  on  her  shoulder.)  Many  *s  the  nice  bit  she  '11  help  us  to, 
or  a  silver  penny,  or  a  spoon,  who  knows  ? 

Woman.  That  she  won't  An'  if  she  'd  do 't,  ain't  we  got  money  enough,  wi'  all 
that  gold?  I  'd  sooner  keep  my  gaL  {Folds  arms  and  looks  down  sorrow/ttlly. )  But 
't  won't  be  for  long.  {Looks  up  more  cheerfully.)  Peg  '11  come  back  to  us.  She  'U  soon 
pine  for  the  sweet  woods  agin' !    ( Ties  up  her  bundles.) 

Man  {contemptuously).  Enough  !  Enough  gold  !  {Picks  up  baskets.)  What  do  the 
old  gal  mean  ?    Enou^  money  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha !    Enough  !    He,  he,  he  I 

[Curtain  falls. 

Scene  VII.  (chiefly  a  Tableau).  —  Lady  C.  sits  with  her  arm  round  Flora.  I/Lkbl- 
GEXV  arranging  the  furniture.  Enter  gypsies^  conducted  by  Yyg.  Lady  C,  at  sight 
ofthemy  shudders  and  turns  away.    Margery  kaeps  them  at  a  distance. 

Margery.  Stand  back,  stand  backl  Don't  ye  see  my  lady  almost  faints  at 
sight  of  ye  ?    {Music  heard  afar  off^  comes  grcutually  nearer. ) 

Lady  C.  {listening).     What  music  do  I  hear,  Margery  ? 

Margery.  'Tis  the  May  party,  my  lady.  They  come  to  welcome  Miss  Flora 
back  with  a  cheerful  song. 

Lady  C.   Bid  them  enter,  Maigery. 

(Margery  goes  to  the  door.  Enter  May  party  and  Mind  fiddler.  They  are  arranged 
by  Margery.  Gypsies  watch  the  proceedings  ^  Old  Gypsy  leaning  on  his  staff  with 
both  handsy  Old  Woman*  rather  sullen,  stands  with  folded  arms.  Peg  meves 
softly  along,  and  sinks  upon  the  floor  near  YuOKK.  Elsie  is  among  the  singers, 
but  stands  silent  with  downcast  looks.  Margery  motions  for  the  young  people  to 
sing^  and  when  they  begin  holds  corner  of  apron  to  her  eyes.) 

Closing  Song. 

Home  again  i  home  again  I 

All  her  wanderings  o'er. 
At  home,  aweet  home  again,  to  dwell 

With  loving  friends  once  more  I 

Flowers,  show  yoar  (aireit  hoes, 

Make  the  meadows  gay. 
Dear  little  birds  O  carol  loTtfa, 

Your  sweetest  songs  tchday  I 

Chokus.    For  home  again  I  home  again  I 

Her  weary  wanderings  o'er. 

At  home,  sweet  home  again,  she  dwells 

With  loving  friends  once  more  I 

ICurtainfitHs. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  DioM, 
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ENIG 

No.  33, 

I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 
My  I,  8,  3  and  3,  and  2» — yoar  motto 

the^L  must  be; 
10,  II,  14, 16, 9,  and  12  you  11  seldom  see. 
For  my  19, 17,  7>  4»  how  mournful  is  the 

sigh! 
My  10,  3,  15,  6,  and  12, — these  show  a 

storm  is  nigh. 
In  my  3,  4,  13,  i,  and  5,  for  the  theme  I 

pray  you  look ; 

Slip  in  my  18,  then  my  whoU;  you  'U 

know  it  like  a  book. 

E,  7.  W. 

No,  34. 

I  saved  the  day  at  Winchester, 

I  took  the  news  from  Ghent ; 
I  told  a  fib  at  Ilium, 

But  seemed  of  good  intent. 
The  poor  man  paid  his  all  for  me, 

I  served  him  through  the  town  ; 
And  yet  a  monarch  once  had  foin 

Resigned  for  me  his  crown. 
The  laundress  knows  the  worth  of  me. 

The  carpenter  as  well ; 
And  if  you  would  my  cimning  learn 

Let  Alexander  tell. 
If  now  you  know  me,  't  is  confessed 
That  you  my  first  have  rightly  guessed. 

Now  turn  you  to  a  pirate's  den» 

And  there  in  me  descry, 
The  coffer  of  his  dreadful  gain, 

The  couch  whereon  to  die. 
Or  yet  within  the  miser's  home, 

I  'm  just  the  devil's  bid ;  — 
The  very  thing  which  shut  so  close 

When  fair  Ginevra  hid. 
The  seat  of  that  dire  scourge  of  all 

That  wiles  our  friends  away  ; 
And  if  you  quite  divine  the  word. 

My  second 's  clear  as  day. 


MAS. 

Next  take  the  fiery  railway  train,  ^- 

Its  safety  lies  in  me  ; 
Just  let  me  drop  or  burst  apart, 

What  horrors  you  will  see  I 
I  'm  from  the  foreign  strand  conveyed  ; 

I  grow  beside  your  door ; 
I  'm  just  the  thing  a  kitten  likes 

When  playing  on  the  floor. 
So  sweet  that  mortals  hold  me  up, 

A  symbol  of  such  store. 
Now  guess  me  right,  and  you  '11  have  got 
The  last  of  my  three  parts,  I  wot. 

And  now  my  whaU :  a  boon  I  am 

To  mowers  in  the  field ; 
The  panting  roadster  sees  me  near, 

And  fain  would  seek  my  shield. 
The  searching  children  gather  round ; 

I  fill  their  pockets  up ; 
Nor  all  the  wealth  of  Indian  mines 

Could  fiuhion  such  a  cup, 
So  luring  to  their  childish  eyes, 

As  they  can  make  of  me. 

With  stains  of  rich  mahogany.  — 

Now,  friends,  what  can  I  be  ? 

7.  IK 

No.  35. 

iCNIGMA  GRAMMATICUM  LATINUM. 

Viginti  quatuor  literae  me  componunt. 
II.  IV.  XI.         mei,  verbum  latinum  est. 

VII.  XXIV.  conjunctio  " 
XIV.  XV.  X.  XII.  IX.  adjectivus  " 
IV.  XVII.  XXIV.  verbum  " 
I.  V.  III.  praepositio  ** 
VI.  XII.  XVIII.         nomen 

VIII.  XIV.  IV.  XIII.  nomen 
XIX.  XX.  IV. 
XXIII.  XVI. 
XXI.  XIV.  X. 
XIII.  XXII. 
XIX.  V. 
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Totus  est  dictum  latinum. 


ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.— No.  3& 
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CHARADES. 


Na37- 
Uyfirit  'a  in  bow,  and  also  in  urow. 
My  itcaaii  U  in  bluetnrd,  but  not  b  spa 


m  game. 


My  lAird  is  in  Toad,  but  n< 
My/mriM  is  in  toy,  but  ni 
Vlyjifth  il  in  Tolnn,  but  not  ii 
My  tixiA  is  in  quill,  but  not  in  pen. 
My  sevtittk  is  in  nail,  but  not  in  tack. 
My  tigklk  a  in  gown,  but  not  in  sack. 
My  ninth  \»  in  foam,  but  not  in  spray. 
My  tenlk  is  in  month,  but  not  in  day. 
My  daenth  is  in  lake,  but  not  in  river. 


I  My  Iwtlfik  b  in  shake,  bat  not  in  shiver. 
My  (Mrianik  is  in  vision,   but  not  in 

'  My  vikaU  is  a  bmous  magazine. 

i  No.  38. 

In  stormy  sea  or  placid  lake 

I  The  fisher  seeks  Tay  first  10  take. 

I  To  lonely  swamp  ot  fenny  bed, 

'  My  stcoHd  lures  the  sportsman's  tread. 
Hy  wMt  's  a  prison,  dark  and  drear, 
'Where  captives  pined  for  many  a  year. 

I  K.  C. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE.— No.  39. 


ANSWERS. 


x>.    Gnsahopper. 

>i.    The  dirk««  hour  ti  Jut  b«rni«  monin, 

».    SpT.  >plre,  ftMnd- 

Vt,  yt»r,  nuL 

Boo.  boor.  bfn«t 

ij.    C-«r«.      F-ooce.     C-ro*.      R- 

14-    Eanhquiko! 

(fi!    Rh^S  '  HlHE.    nil.    NiiN.    Elb 

■a.    Slukotpcnk. 

aa,    "Too  cemun  wnmt  lot  OM  who  * 


l.""ofi'™  (d'K  Deay)  At-tcn-u-iw.  (Url 
,[  t«.]  (Rcbel-lioni.  RcbcUiDU )  It  DOU- 
lof  Wicnnii  (Bcfluving^l. 


KEmb-T  hill)  (lily)  (dwdling]  {b«  ««)(•  uU) 

(OuUi^IiiK)  (Emir). 
<0v)  (W  hiir]  (ie>  h«KI  ■  KuKm  1  d«)  (bn  rook) 
(D  Venn) 
tXT^  <-«IB.)  (<»X.h  E)  (W  H..)J 
}i.    Pod.    lEal,  Pou,  Ew.  Pea  I 


Il  n  of  coone  iiikderHaod  Ihil  ibe  aOer  wu  niide 

be  inlonncd  al'inu*  vbelher  their  efibni  were 

until  all  the  piptn  hid  b«n  reul  iixl  CDOipared. 
IhB  hu  been  jmpaevblc  "Augatu  D."  ind 
olhen  will  thcnlbn  lee  mbj  their  lelten  hive  doi 


'•J.H."«ii 
^iTODS  or  Tl 

i  Siw.  in  y«.i 


jithu 


ig.  you,  food.  Puiile., 
■nd,  hen.  i>  i,  gaud.  Due,  iboul  u.  (ood.  a,  one, 
u.  Can,  be,  roand.-  Send,  rne.  iha  moneji.  u, 
Soon,  u,  you,  gtt,  ii.  If  you.  Want,  any,  more, 
Piiulei,  Write  and,  i  Win  £U  your,  Order,  With 

Wriuowa 


J,H. 


Mo>,  dcH  "J.  H.,"  we  ihould  think  uoit  of 
your  propoeal  if  you  had  uAed  cipilil  "I'l"  Id 
iddieaaing  iu ;  but,  uide  from  (hit,  your  rebiuca 
ire  miKh  below  the  average  itandanL    And  we 

kind  friend*  keep  ui  couaUnlly  Buppiied. 


and  the  Hupen    I  an  not  )akln|t  wonhy  tin. 

1  hope  thi't  I  have  eoough  renlulioa  to  excel,  MIk 
Jnhn  C  PienKinl,  Dr.  Kane,  and  otben.  My 
hope  ia  only  in  lU  iafincy,  bul  I  hope  il  may 
bmk  iti  ihell  and  omerge  bto  i  brighter  tphere 

I  am  truly  inlereited  is  yourcauie  and  hope  you 
will  tnccted,  which  with  1  wiah  relunied.  I  am 
not  a  boy  with  a  dictionary,  pen,  and  ink,  &c,  Ibi 

Iflmed  lingutat,  peuiDiii,  or  grminariaA. 
Ytnin  in  hute, 

WtLLIB  W. 
F.  S.  —  I  UB  14  yean  13  diyi  oU,  4  n.  ID  iacbei 
h^h  (in  hire  lett) ;  of  *  moluta  ipiril  md  lirry 


youn  mnti  be,  if  your  hope  should  at  lui  "break 
in  ihell."  II  i>  really  necemry  <br  the  fineil  liler- 
iry  biida  u  eondocend  lo  pick  up  the  humUeii 
cnimta  of  etymoloty,  aynux.  and  Ihe  like,  befots 
CIO  make  a  ucceulu]  Bight  into  the  bcavu 


nomben  of  the  | 
than  any  book  pu 


otbet"citygeoti"  Yet  I  h. 
with  my  itory,  I  hope  that  the 
■hen  I  ihall  be  a  bright  xar  in  the  fifmiment  of 
liviiig  aulhon ;  yel  1  know  that  "  there  ii  no  eicel- 
leoce  wiihoul  great  labor."  The  priie,  if  I  gain 
it,  will  prove  a  latting  memorial  of  your  kindneu: 
andilwtllalaobealbnunelame.  You  wall  may 
know  what  the  bnt  few  ccnta  were  10  John  Kiito, 
Abraham  UDcolia,  S.  P.  Ouae,  Joba  Jacob  ARor, 


DiAK  ■■VouHG  Folks ":- 

I  an  a  reader  and  lover  of  your  magaiine,  aiwl 
try  10  liiUaw  the  advice  you  k  pleuantly  gin.  I 
am  eipecially  inleieit«l  in  the  papen  you  have 
publldKd  ibowiog  "How  and  What  to  Read." 
A>  I  am  Id  be  oul  oT  tchool  a  year  or  to.  I  lant 

t  DDdertakeB  bcfiin  with  Eugliah  Hiitoiy,  aa  1  am  quite  defi- 
:  KtiI  four  (4)  cient  there.  Your  author  haa  nid  the  be>l  linht 
t  haa  proved    reading  in  Ihu  connection  it  to  be  ItHmd  in  the 

ad  (rammar  ;    oblige  m*  and  Kvenl  oiheta  of  your  readers  who 
3t  Ihe  Eicilltiea  of   hare  spoken  10  me  of  thii  want,  hy  publishing  a 

rhicb  the  events  described  happened  1 

Youn  (raVo'lyr 


Some  time  we  will  make  room  for  the  list  which 

verley  Novell  thai  we  know  of  is  published  by 
FitUi,  O^Btd,  A*  Ca^  m  Iwnty-firs  TDluma. 


\ 
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Our  Letter  Box. 


[May. 


"  Ivanboe  *'  furniaheft  an  ttcdiefit  pktnre  of  our 
ancestors*  ways  of  living  wbcD  they  wen  serfr  on* 
der  their  Norman  couqaewia.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  best  novels  ever  writlcB.  *  Ksnihwortb  '*  is  a 
story  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  rsigm  and  **  Wood- 
stock "  of  Cromwell's  times.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  aoy  of  these  tales  will  give  the  exact 
(acts  of  history.  An  idealised  lepresentation  of 
past  times  is  what  the  historic  novelist  usually 
attempts,  —  and  none  has  done  to  more  success- 
fully than  Sir  Walter  Scott 

TSachbrs  and  schoiars^  to  say  aodiiDg  of  Aoee 
who  have  to  do  their  reading  **  around  the  evening 
lamp,"  will  find  a  treasure  in  the  recent  volumes 
of  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders"  issued 
by  Charles  Scribiur  iai^  Co.^  Nrm  York,  The 
"Wonders  of  the  Sun"  and  "The  Sublime  in 
Nature  "  will  be  sure  to  add  seat  to  the  study  tsf 
Astronomy  and  Geography.  *'  Egypt  Three  Thou- 
sand  Yean  ago  "  and  the  "  Wonders  of  Pompeii " 
—the  latter  a  most  interesdag  description  of  die 
exhumed  city  whose  history  is  in  itself  a  nurvel- 
lous  romance  —  form  a  valuable  accompaniment 
to  the  reading  of  andent  history ;  and  "  Glass- 
making"  will  bring  an  added  pleasure  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  articles  on  the  same  subject  in 
our  last  year's  volume. 

Wb  are  sometimes  asked  to  mention  pieces 
which  are  suitable  to  read  or  speak  In  school,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  whenever  there  is  room 
in  Our  Letter  Box.  At  present  we  will  only  name 
two  or  three  that  we  have  heard  read  in  concert, 
with  admirable  effect.  They  are  Southey's  "  Falls 
of  Lodore"  and  **  March  to  Moscow,"  Foe's 
"  Bells,"  and  one  beginning  wHh : » 

"  In  their  ragxed  tetrfanentals 
■  Stood  the  old  Coarincntals, 
Qnatling  not,  —  " 

which  we  think  has  not  been  printed  in  any  read- 
ing-book,  having  seen  it  ounelves  only  in  *'  Folk- 
Songs  "  and  •*  Songs  of  Life,**— two  of  Serilfur 
A*  Co.*t  elegant  volumes.  The  poem  is  a  remark- 
able one  for  its  vivid  and  ringing  words,  and  for  its 
stirring  description  of  a  battle-field. 

Those  who  are  in  search  of  dialogue-reading 
will  find  nothing  better  than  Let  and  SAtpanft 
new  volume,  called  "Dialogues  from  Dickens." 
The  selections  are  of  the  best,  and  the  book  is  a 
beautiful  one. 

L*Etmttgvr.  We  fear  we  shall  be  unable  to 
make  use  of  your  ingenious  charade. 

Editors  op  "Ou»  Young  Folki":— 

Please  ask  some  of  your  younger  readers  to  try 
and  see  how  many  consecutive  words  of  two  letters 


each  they  can  introdooe  into  a  sentence.  Here 
is  a  spedmeo  :— 

Joseph  and  hia  firther  were  down  by  the  river 
one  day,  and  saw  an  aolinal  alruggling  in  the 
water ;  Joesj^i  wanted  to  help  hi«»  hot  bis  fiuher 
sakl,  —  « 

"O  MHjo,ifitiatobeso,aobeit,soitis: 

if  it  is  an  ox,  it  is  my  ox,  or  if  he  is  on  an  ax,  he  ia 

on  my  ax,  ao  he  is  in  no  daqger." 

W.  W.  W. 


Don't  be  beaten.  Young  Folks.  See  what  yoa 
can  do  with  it  Perhaps  we  shall  ofier  a  prize  for 
the  best  composition  in  words  of  two  letters  We 
will  think  about  it -~- Meanvdiile,  here  are  some 
of  your  nutt  sent  back  to  us  cracked. 

Dear  "  Young  Folks  "  :  — 

I  noticed  in  the  Letter  Box  of  the  December 
Number  a  question  asking  where  the  quotatioo 
"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear  "  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  not  from  any  book  or  play,  but  is  an 
old  inscription  found  on  an  English  tombstone. 
Its  ongia  is  not  known. 

Yours  truly, 

A  New-York  Subscribbr. 

Philadelphia,  March  a6th.  tSTa 
Dbar  "Youmc  Folks": — . 

I  think  I  have  the  answer  of  that  question  in  the 
Letter  Box.  "  Nibelung  (or  Niflung)  was  king  of 
the  Nibelungen,  a  mythical  Buigundiui  tribe. 
He  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons  a  hoard  or  treas- 
ure of  gold  and  gems,  beyond  all  piice  or  com- 
putation, which  twelve  wagons  in  twelve  days,  at 
the  rate  of  three  journeys  a  day,  could  not  cmy 
o^ — it  was  incapable  of  diminution.  It  was  won 
by  Siegfried  (Steek-freet),  who  made  war  upon  the 
Niblungen  and  conquered  them." 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact  for  the  readers  of 

"  Gardening  for  Girls."    If  you  plant  an  onion  so 

that  it  will  touch  the  roots  of  a  rose-bush,  the  odor 

of  the  roses  growing  upon  it  will  be  increased, 

and  the  rose-water  distilled  from  them  will  be  tu 

superior  to  any  other. 

Yourfnend, 

R06A  Mossl 

Palatinb  Bridge.  March  as  x8;a 
Dear  "Yoimc  Folks":— 

If  "Annie,  Charley,  Louie,  and  Elb"  wtH  look 
at  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  Second  Part  of  Shake- 
speare's Henry  IV.,  they  vrill  see  that  "  Pistol  ** 
says,  "Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  q>eak,  or 
die."  Bezonian  was  a  term  of  re^voach  derived 
firom  the  Italian  Hsogno^  a  fresh,  needy  soldier." 
And  as  to  "  Prester  John,"  he  belongs  to  the  myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian  Prince  who  feigned  in  the  interior  of 
Asia.  L.  L.  F. 
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Bn*n  tt  Monmln  Snti  Itat  ititk*  ■(  tbt  fl- 
taUlj  «(  the  puiot.  HsksiB  IlKlf  ti  kWrrlbtods- 
UUtatnr.  It  laadi  m  help  to  rnHnla  Iti  flellMi. 
yiolent  nUtwH  md  ntluirtlM  UU  Ihcnuiti  vntj 
jnr.  AthU  tho.  Id  TARKAHT'S  Bm&TO- 
CIKT  SBLTZER  APEBIIHT  rm  hare  lU  ttis  lui- 
ttr*  iImiM  Ihu  uj  ciH  nqnlni.    It  b  Itu  BKHt 


BOLD  BT  AU.  SKUOGISn. 


BIDSIC-HALL  SEKM0H8. 


Ha  wfalota  aU  OiilKtaat  boU  la  soBta,  ud 
mb  Bnii  Iba  Um  or  til  mMH  grdv  ud  aU  pir- 
■1  mcth.    The  TMMf  aid  pncUoBl  sbuwilM' (f 


The  Union  of  Moral  form. 


Barden^earlnCp 
Dl*lu  rrlendahlB, 
Hoin  lur  Uw  Val(eD._ 


FULM,  080000,  &.  OO^  Barton. 

■.  DuTtol  A  C«.,  TU  Bnadmj,  Hev  TiA, 
1  Afcnu  fcv  r..  0.,  k  Co.'i  Pahlkmtla. 


MEN  AND  MYSTERIES 

OF   WALL   BTBSET. 


Tbackeray's  BUsoellanies. 


HOUBKHOLD 


Vllk rix OrifkiBl Dhutnttaa.  Inl.  UiM.  %1M. 
nia  mlBBe  flm  a  (rapUa  and  trBtUal  ploton 
of  tte  aetbod  ud  ma^ilBerr  of  epeoolathio  at  the 
inat  mauej-enU*  it  Uh  ooutiT.  It  not  menir 
fttdOe*  sorloiUr.bat  leacha  mmi  ami  lapMtaol 
leHooa  br  1<*  iwwtMu  of  the  extcDt  and  BM  of  iha 
mc  power  Unaed  ■■Wall  BtNM."  The  Mop*  and 
■batiBtCT  of  Iba  book  an  ladlcatad  la  Iba  Mkml^ 


Barry  IjpidoiL  The  Onal  HouaiLj  DlanHad^ 
BnrleKinea,  IHuT  cf  0.  Jauoe*  D«  U  Flnobe, 
Bhi^  lb*  -—- ■—    ■-■ — ■ •  "-■- 


A  Daj  at  the  Boi 
ttoHiehfawvol 
Haivlnia^Ai 
ItelMbakol' 


Ctaomlif  H«k  Bnkm. 
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Tb  Iba  OoM  Rooai. 


1^  Leniid  If  llH  Bbhia.  BtbncB  and 

nw  UwiKT  of  Iba  mt  nuofa  Bero- 

latkn,  and  Coi'i  DluT' 

n.  nwParliMMdiBook.ThBlbmlnof  Ifr.O. 
J.  VMIoirplub,  Th*  Irbb  ttMh  Book,  aod  A 
Joonej  trtxa  ConUU  lo  Orand  Calm. 

m.  Tbe  Book  of  Snoba,  Bketdui  and  Tr»Mi  In 
Loodoa.  Clwuter  SketAca,  Deoli  baTal,  MenH 
WlKi.  and  8twta,  Ineladlu  ttM  Beddad  Bo* 
Conplnoj.  A  UtttolMBB 
!!■  fatal  Bnla. 

IT.  The  Vva  Oeotita,  Hie  L^ 

the  ■lafatHDlb  Cenluy,  CTuriH  and 
BmBdiboot  Papen,  Tbe  ateond  >anera]  o(  Ka- 
Kileoo,  UUla  Tntdi  ud  Koadilclc  Skdehee, 
tbe  Fit*  Boodk  Fapen,  aad  Mbar  BkMdHa. 


Tba  MaUAd,  OBPKt.  ud  RnMtaMj  popolar 
BnMUU  smn  m  ThookUIT's  Vorka,la  ■»■  On- 
Ua  XoTBli  bi  dx  niman,  and  Ma 


nniM,  OWHWD,  &.  Co.,  Borton. 

■.  P.  I>RTai  fc  Co-  TU  Bnadva*.  Kev  York, 
tpadal  A|uti  (Er  t.,  O.,  k  O0.I  PaMkaUoM. 


Kv  tba  Horn*.  aadtt.Ub. 

Oalf,  •!(«>  IboNmK  BIS^M  te  tba  WtMt 


FIKLM,  OMOOD,  II  CO.,  1 
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IN   OUR   NEXT   NUMBER, 

Among  other  interesting  sketches  and  poems,  we  shall  give  Mr.  Parton's  story  of  "  Juan 
Fernandez";  "Robbie  Malcolm,"  an  absorbing  tale  of  a  boy  in  a  lighthouse,  by  Mrs. 
Noble ;  a  charming  sketch  of  natural  history,  entitled  "  The  Mason  and  the  Tent-Makers" ; 
and  a  rural  poem  by  Mr.  Trowbridge,  —  "  Farmer  John,"  —  with  a  full-page  illustration. 

We  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  few  more  "  William  Henry  Letters/' 
which  will  appear  soon. 
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WE    GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

CO-OPERATINO. 

mother  first  read  tbat  article  in  the  AtUa- 
le  had  said,  right  off,  — 
\  'm  sure  I  wish  thej  would  ! " 
iVould  what,  mother  ? "  asked  Barbara. 
-©.operate." 

)  mother  I  I  really  do  believe  you  must 
ig,  somehow,  to  the  Micawber  &mily  I  I 
Id  n't  wonder  if  pne  of  these  days,  when 
come  into  their  luck,  you  should  hear  of 
^thing  greatiy  to  your  advantage,  from  over 
rater.  You  have  such  faith  in  '  they '  I  I 
:  believe  'Hfef'  will  ever  do   much    for 

Vhat  is  it,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Hobart, 
ng  from  a  little  arm-chair  wink,  during 
it  Mrs.  HoUUrd  bad  taken  up  the  maga- 

rs.  Hobart  had  come  In,  with  her  cable 
and  her  great  ivory  knitting-pins,  to  sit 
>UT,  sociably. 
loH^rative   housekeeping,  ma'am,"  said 

"Oh  1  Yes.  That  is  what  they  «W  to  have,  in  old  times,  when  we  lived 
at  home  with  mother.  Only  they  didn't  write  articles  about  it.  Ali  the 
women  in  a  house  co-operated  —  to  keep  it;  and  all  the  neighborhood 

KMcKd  KConliiw  u  Act  of  Canrm.  m  Ih*  year  iSio,  bjr  Fiblds,  OnooB,  &  Co,  in  dw  CMi^ 
Office  of  (ba  DiMricI  Court  of  llw  Diurict  of  Mi—choMllt. 
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co-operated  —  by  livmg  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Nowadays,  it 's  co-opera- 
tive shirking  ;  is  n*t  it  ?  " 

One  never  could  quite  tell  whether  Mrs.  Hobart  was  more  simple  or  sharp. 

That  was  all  that  was  said  about  co-operative  housekeeping  at  the  time. 
But  Ruth  remembered  the  conversation.  So  did  Barbara,  for  a  while,  as 
appeared  in  something  she  came  out  with  a  few  days  after. 

"  I  could  —  almost  —  write  a  little  poem  ! "  she  said,  suddenly,  over  her 
work.  "  Only  that  would  be  doing  just  what  the  rest  do.  Everything  turns 
into  a  poem,  or  an  article,  nowadays.  1  wish  we  M  lived  in  the  times  when 
people  did  the  things ! '' 

<<  O  Barbara !     Think  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  world ! " 

"  I  know.  But  the  little  private  things.  They  want  to  turn  everything 
into  a  movement  Miss  Trixie  says  they  won't  have  any  eggs  from  their 
fowls  next  winter;  all  their  chickens  are  roosters,  and  all  they'll  do  will 
be  to  sit  in  a  row  on  the  fence  and  crow !  I  think  the  world  is  running 
pretty  much  to  roosters." 

"Is  that  the  poem ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  might  come  in.  All  I  've  got  is  the  end  of  it  It 
came  into  my  head  hind  side  before.  If  it  could  only  have  a  beginning  and 
a  middle  put  to  it,  it  might  do.  It 's  just  the  wind-up,  where  they  have  to 
give  an  account,  you  know,  and  what  they  11  have  to  show  for  it,  and  the 
thing  that  really  amounts,  after  all." 

"  Well,  tell  us."      . 

*'  It 's  only  five  lines,  and  one  rhyme.    But  it  might  be  written  up  to.  ) 

They  could  say  all  sorts  of  things,  —  one  and  another :  — 

"/  wrote  some  little  books ; 
/  said  tome  little  says ; 
/  preached  a  Kttle  preach ; 
/Ktalitdeblaie; 
/  made  things  pleasant  in  one  little  place.** 

There  was  a  shout  at  Barbara 's  "poem." 

"  I  thought  I  might  as  well  relieve  my  mind,"  she  said,  meekly.  "  I  knew 
it  was  all  there  would  ever  be  of  it" 

But  Barbara's  rhyme  stayed  in  our  heads,  and  got  quoted  in  the  family. 
She  illustrated  on  a  small  scale  what  the  "poems  and  articles"  may  some- 
times do  in  the  great  world. 

We  remembered  it  that  day  when  Ruth  said,  "  Let 's  co-operate." 

We  talked  it  over,  — what  we  could  do  without  a  girl.  We  had  talked  it 
over  before.    We  had  had  to  try  it,  more  or  less,  during  interregnums.    But  ^y 

in  our  little  house  in  Z y  with  the  dark  kitchen,  and  with  Barbara  and 

Ruth  going  to  school,  and  the  washing-days,  when  we  had  to  hire,  it 
always  cost  more  than  it  came  to,  besides  making  what  Barb  called  a 
"  heave-offering  of  life." 

"  They  used  to  have  houses  built  accordingly,"  Rosamond  said,  speaking 
of  the  "old  times."  "Grandmother's  kitchen  was  the  biggest  and  pleaa- 
antest  room  in  the  house." 
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'<  Could  n't  we  make  the  kitchen  the  pleasantest  room  ?"  suggested  Ruth. 
"  Would  n't  it  be  sure  to  be,  if  it  was  the  room  we  all  stayed  in  mornings, 
and  where  we  had  our  morning  work?  Whatever  room  we  do  that  in 
always  is,  you  know.  The  look  grows.  Kitchens  are  horrid  when  girls 
have  just  gone  out  of  them,  and  left  the  dish-towels  dirty,  and  the  dish-cloth 
all  wabbled  up  in  the  sink,  and  all  the  tins  and  irons  wanting  to  be  cleaned. 
But  if  we  once  got  up  a  real  ladies'  kitchen  of  our  own  I  I  can  think  how 
it  might  be  lovely  I " 

*'  I  can  think  how  it  might  be  jolly-nificent ! "  cried  Barbara,  relapsing 
into  her  dislocations. 

"  You  like  kitchens,"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  ill-usedness. 

^  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Barbara.  "•  And  you  like  parlors,  and  prettinesses,  and 
feather  dusters,  and  little  general  touchings-up,  that  I  can't  have  patience 
with.  You  shall  take  the  high  art,  and  I  '11  have  the  low  realities.  That 's 
the  co-operation.  Families  are  put  up  assorted,  and  the  home  character 
comes  of  it.  It 's  Bible-truth,  you  know ;  the  head  and  the  feet  and  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  and  all  that  Let 's  just  see  what  we  shall  come  to ! 
People  don't  turn  out  what  they're  meant,  who  have  Irish  kitchens  and 
high-style  parlors,  all  alike.  There 's  a  great  deal  in  being  Holabirdy,  —  or 
whatever-else-you-are-y ! " 

<*  If  it  only  were  n't  for  that  cellar-kitchen,"  said  Mrs.  HolabinL 

"  Mother,"  said  Ruth,  *^  what  if  we  were  to  take  this  ?  " 

We  were  in  the  dining-room. 

"  This  nice  room ! " 

t^  It  is  to  be  a  ladies'  kitchen,  you  know." 

Everybody  glanced  around.  It  was  nice,  ever  so  nice.  The  dark-stained 
floor,  showing  clean,  undefaced  margins,  —  the  new,  pretty  drugget,  —  the 
freshly  clad,  broad  old  so^  —  the  high  wainscoted  walls,  painted  in  oak  and 
walnut  colors,  and  varnished  brightly,  —  the  ceiling  faintly  tinted  with  buff, 
—  the  buflf  holland  shades  to  the  windows,  —  the  dresser-closet  built  out 
into  the  room  on  one  side,  with  its  glass  upper-halves  to  the  doors,  showing 
our  prettiest  china  and  a  gleam  of  silver  and  glass,  —  the  two  or  three  pretty 
engravings  in  the  few  spaces  for  them, —  O,  it  was  a  great  deal  too  nice  to 
take  for  a  kitchen. 

But  Ruth  began  again. 

•Yon  know,  mother,  before  Katty  came,  how  nice  everything  was  down 
stairs.  We  cooked  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  washed  dishes,  and  everything ; 
and  we  only  had  the  floor  scrubbed  once,  and  there  never  was  a  slop  on  the 
stove,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  anything  spilled.  It  would  be  so  different  from 
a  girl !  It  seems  as  if  we  might  bring  the  kitchen  up  stairs,  instead  of  going 
down  into  the  kitchen." 

"  But  the  stove,"  said  motKer. 

"  I  think,"  said  Barbara,  boldly,  "that  a  cooking-stove,  all  polished  up. 
is  just  as  handsome  a  thing  as  there  is  in  a  house  ! " 

"It  is  clumsy,  one  must  own,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  "besides  being  sug 
gestive." 
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'<  So  is  a  piano,'*  fiaid  the  determined  Barbara. 

'<  I  can  imagine  a  cooking-stove,"  said  Rosamond,  slowly. 

"  Well,  do  !    That 's  just  where  your  gift  will  come  in  I " 

''A  pretty  copper  tea-kettle,  and  a  shiny  tin  boiler,  made  to  order, — like 
an  urn,  or  something,  — with  a  copper  faucet,  and  nothing  else  ever  about, 
except  it  were  that  minute  wanted ;  and  all  the  tins  and  irons  begun  with 
new  again,  and  kept  clean  ;  and  little  cocoanut  dippers  with  German  silver 
rims ;  and  things  generally  contrived  as  they  are  for  other  kinds  of  rooms 
that  ladies  use ;  it  mi^t  be  like  that  little  picnicking  dower-house  we  read 
about  in  a  novel,  or  like  Marie  Antoinette's  Trianon." 

^  That 's  what  it  would  come  to,  if  it  was  part  of  our  living,  just  as  we 
come  to  have  gold  thimbles  and  lovely  work-boxes.  We  should  give  each 
other  Christmas  and  birthday  presents  of  things ;  we  should  have  as  much 
pleasure  and  pride  in  it  as  in  the  china-closet  Why,  the  whole  trouble  is 
that  the  kitchen  is  the  only  place  taste  luu  nU  got  into.  Let 's  have  an  art- 
kitchen  ! " 

'^  We  might  spend  a  little  money  in  fitting  up  a  few  things  freshly,  if  we 
are  to  save  the  waste  and  expense  of  a  servant,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird. 

The  idea  grew  and  developed. 

<'  But  when  we  have  people  to  tea ! "  Rosamond  said,  suddenly  demurring 
afresh. 

''  There 's  always  the  brown  room,  and  the  handing  round,"  said  Barbara, 
<'  for  the  people  you  can't  be  intimate  with,  and  think  how  crowsy  this  will 
be  with  Aunt  Trixie  or  Mrs.  Hobart  or  the  Goldthwaites  I  " 

"  We  shall  just  settle  down^^  said  Rose,  gloomily. 

^  Well,  I  believe  in  finding  our  place.  Every  little  brook  runs  till  it  does 
that.     I  don't  want  to  stand  on  tiptoe  all  my  life." 

*'We  shall  always  gather  to  us  what  belongs.  Every  little  crystal  does 
that,"  said  mother,  taking  up  another  simile. 

"What  will  Aunt  Roderick  say  ?"  said  Ruth. 

"  I  shall  keep  her  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  tell  her  we  could  n't  manage 
with  one  giri  any  longer,  and  so  we  've  taken  three  that  all  wanted  to  get  a 
place  together." 

And  Barbara  actually  did ;  and  it  was  three  weeks  before  Mrs.  Roderick 
found  out  what  it  really  meant 

We  were  in  a  hurry  to  have  Katty  go,  and  to  begin,  after  we  had  made 
up  our  minds ;  and  it  was  with  the  serenest  composure  that  Mrs.  Holabird 
received  her  remark  that  "  her  week  would  be  up  a-Tuesday,  an'  she  hoped 
agin  then  we  'd  be  shooted  wid  a  girl." 

"Yes,  Katty ;  I  am  ready  at  any  moment,"  was  the  reply ;  which  caused 
the  whites  of  Katty's  eyes  to  appear  for  a  second  between  the  lids  and  the 
irids. 

There  had  been  only  one  applicant  for  the  place,  #^o  had  come  while  we 
had  not  quite  irrevocably  fixed  our  plans. 

Mother  swerved  for  a  moment ;  she  came  in  and  toM  us  what  the  girl 
said. 
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'<  She  is  not  experienced ;  but  she  looks  good-natured ;  and  she  is  willing 
to  come  for  a  trial." 

**  They  aU  do  that,"  said  Barbara,  gravely.  '^  I  think — as  Protestants  — 
we  *ve  hired  enough  of  them." 

Mother  laughed,  and  let  the  '<  trial "  go.  That  was  the  end,  I  think,  of 
our  indecisions. 

We  got  Mrs.  Dunikin  to  come  and  scrub ;  we  pulled  out  pots  and  pans, 
stove-polish  and  dish-towels,  napkins  and  odd  stockings  missed  from  the 
wash  ;  we  cleared  every  corner,  and  had  every  box  and  bottle  washed  ;  then 
we  left  everything  below  spick  and  span,  so  that  it  almost  tempted  us  to 
stay  even  there,  and  sent  for  the  sheet-iron  man,  and  had  the  stove  taken 
up  stairs.  We  only  carried  up  such  lesser  movables  as  we  knew  we  should 
want ;  we  left  all  the  accumulation  behind  ;  we  resolved  to  begin  life  anew, 
and  feel  our  way,  and  furnish  as  we  went  along. 

Ruth  brought  home  a  lovely  little  spice-box  as  the  first  donation  to  the 
art-kitchen.  Father  bought  a  copper  tea-kettle,  and  the  sheet-iron  man 
made  the  tin  boiler.  There  was  a  wide,  high,  open  fireplace  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  we  had  wondered  what  we  should  do  with  it  in  the  winter.  It  had 
a  soapstone  mantel,  with  fluted  pilasters,  and  a  brown-stone  hearth  and 
jambs.  Back  a  little,  between  these  sloping  jambs,  we  had  a  nice  iron  fire- 
board  set,  with  an  ornamental  collar  around  the  fiinnel-hole.  The  stove 
stood  modestly  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  its  new  position,  its  features  soft- 
ened to  almost  a  sitting-room  congruity ;  it  did  not  thrftst  itself  obtrusively 
forward,  and  force  its  homely  association  upon  you ;  it  was  low,  too,  and  its 
broad  top  looked  smooth  and  enticing.        * 

There  was  a  large,  light  closet  at  the  back  of  the  room,  where  was  set  a 
broad,  deep  iron  sink,  and  a  pump  came  up  from  the  cistern.  This  closet 
had  double  sliding  doors ;  it  could  be  thrown  all  open  for  busy  use,  o^ 
closed  quite  away  and  done  with. 

There  were  shelves  here,  and  cupboards.  Here  we  nmged  our  tins  and 
our  saucepans,  —  the  best  and  newest ;  Rosamond  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  old  battered  ones;  over  them  we  hung  our  spoons  and  our 
little  strainers,  our  egg-beaters,  spatulas,  and  quart  measures,  —  these  last 
polished  to  the  brightness  of  silver  tankards ;  in  one  comer  stood  the  flour- 
barrel,  and  over  it  was  the  sieve  ;  in  the  cupboards  were  our  porcelain 
kettles,  —  we  bought  two  new  ones,  a  little  and  a  big,  —  the  frying-pans, 
delicately  smooth  and  nice  now,  outside  and  in,  the  roasting-pans,  and  the 
one  iron  pot,  which  we  never  meant  to  use  when  we  could  help  it.  The 
worst  things  we  could  have  to  wash  were  the  frying  and  roasting  pans,  and 
these,  we  soon  found,  were  not  bad  when  you  did  it  all  over  and  at  once 
every  time. 

Adjoining  this  closet  was  what  had  been  the  ^  girPs  room,"  opening  into 
the  passage  where  the  kitchen  stairs  came  up ;  suid  the  passage  itself  was 
fair-sized  and  square,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  other  divisions. 
Here  we  had  a  great  box  placed  for  wood,  and  a  barrel  for  coal,  and  another 
for  kindlings ;  once  a  week  these  could  be  replenished  as  required,  when 
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the  man  came  who  "chored  "  for  us.  The  "girl's  room"  would  be  a  spare 
place  that  we  should  find  twenty  fises  for ;  it  was  nice  to  think  of  it  sweet 
and  fresh,  empty  and  available  ;  very  nice  not  to  be  afraid  to  remember  it 
was  there  at  all. 

.  We  had  a  Robinson- Crusoe-like  pleasure  in  making  all  these  arrange- 
ments ;  every  clean  thing  that  we  put  in  a  spotless  place  upon  shelf  or  nail 
was  a  wealth  and  a  comfort  to  us.  Besides,  we  really  did  not  need  half 
the  lumber  of  a  common  kitchen  closet ;  a  china  bowl  or  plate  would  no 
longer  be  contraband  of  war,  and  Barbara  said  she  could  stir  her  blanc- 
mange with  a  silver  spoon  without  demoralizing  anybody  to  the  extent  of 
having  the  ashes  taken  up  with  it 

By  Friday  night  we  had  got  everything  to  the  exact  and  perfect  starling- 
point  ;  and  Mrs.  Dunikin  went  home  enriched  with  gifts  that  were  to  her 
like  a  tin-and-wooden  wedding ;  we  felt,  on  our  part,  that  we  had  celebrated 
ours  by  clearing  them  out 

The  bread-box  was  sweet  and  empty;  the  fragments  had  been  all  daintily 
crumbled  by  Ruth,  as  she  sat,  resting  and  talking,  when  she  had  come  in 
from  her  m usic- lesson  ;  they  lay  heaped  up  like  lightly  fallen  snow,  in  a 
broad  dish,  ready  to  be  brbwned  for  chicken  dressing  or  boiled  for  brewis 
or  a  pudding.  Mother  never  has  anything  between  loaves  and  crumbs  wlien 
she  manages  ;  then  all  is  nice,  and  keeps  nice. 

"  Qean  beginnings  are  beautiful,"  said  Rosamond,  looking  around.  "  It 
is  the  middle  that 's  horrid." 
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'<  We  won't  have  any  middles,'*  said  Ruth.  ^'  We  '11  keep  making  dean 
beginnings,  all  the  way  along.  That  is  the  difference  between  work  and 
muss." 

'^  If  you  can,"  said  Rose,  doubtfully. 

I  suppose  that  is  what  some  people  will  say,  after  this  Holabird  story  is 
printed  so  far.  Then  we  just  wish  they  could  have  seen  mother  make  a 
pudding  or  get  a  breakfast,  that  is  alL  A  lady  will  no  more  make  a  jumble 
or  litter  in  doing  such  things  than  she  would  at  her  dressing-table.  It  only 
needs  an  accustomed  and  delicate  touch. 

I  will  tell  you  something  of  how  it  was.  I  will  take  that  Monday  morn- 
ing—  and  Monday  morning  is  as  good,  for  badness,  as  you  can  take  —  just 
after  we  had  begun. 

The  room  was  nice  enough  for  breakfast  when  we  left  it  over  night 
There  was  nothing  straying  about ;  the  tea-kettle  and  the  tin  boiler  were 
filled, — father  did  that  just  before  he  locked  up  the  house  ;  we  had  only  to 
draw  up  the  window-shades,  and  let  the  sweet  light  in,  in  the  morning. 

Stephen  had  put  a  basket  of  wood  and  kindlings  ready  for  Mrs.  Dunikin 
in  the  kitchen  below,  and  the  key  of  the  lower  door  had  been  left  on  a 
beam  in  the  woodshed,  by  agreement  By  the  time  we  came  down  stairs 
Mrs.  Dunikin  had  a  steaming  boiler  full  of  clothes,  and  had  done  nearly  two 
of  her  five  hours'  work.  We  should  hand  her  her  breakfast  on  a  little  tray, 
when  the  time  came,  at  the  stair-head ;  and  she  would  bring  up  her  cup 
and  plate  again  while  we  were  clearing  away.  We  should  pay  her  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  an  hour ;  she  would  scrub  up  all  below,  go  home  to  dinner, 
and  come  again  to-morrow  for  five  hours'  ironing.  That  was  all  there  would 
be  about  Mrs.  Dunikin. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  pair  of  gloves  on,  and  a  little  plain-hemmed  three 
cornered,  dotted-muslin  cap  tied  over  her  hair  with  a  muslin  bow  behind, 
mother  had  let  down  the  ashes,  —  it  is  n't  a  bad  thing  to  do  with  a  well- 
contrived  stove,  —  and  set  the  pan,  to  which  we  had  a  duplicate,  into  the 
out-room,  for  Stephen  to  carry  away.  Then  into  the  clean  grate  went  a 
handful  of  shavings  and  pitch-pine  kindlings,  one  or  two  bits  of  hard  wood, 
and  a  sprinkle. of  small,  shiny  nut-coal.  The  drafts  were  put  on,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  coals  were  red.  In  these  five  minutes  the  stove  and  the  mantel 
were  dusted,  the  hearth  brushed  up,  and  there  was  neither  chip  nor  mote 
to  tell  the  tale.  It  was  not  like  an  Irish  fire,  that  reaches  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  with  its  volcanic  margin  of  cinders  and  ashes. 

Then  —  that  Monday  morning  —  we  had  brewis  to  make,  a  little  buttered 
toast  to  do,  and  some  eggs  to  scramble.  The  bright  coffee-pot  got  its  ration 
of  fragrant,  beaten  paste,  —  the  brown  ground  kernels  mixed  with  an  egg,  — 
and  stood  waiting  for  its  drink  of  boiling  water.  The  two  frying-pans  came 
forth ;  one  was  set  on  with  the  milk  for  the  Inrewis,  into  which,  when  it 
boiled  up  white  and  drifting,  went  the  sweet  fresh  butter,  and  the  salt,  each 
in  plentiful  proportion  ;  —  '*  one  can  give  one's  self  carte-blancher^^  Barbara 
said, ''  than  it  will  do  to  give  a  girl " ;  — and  then  the  bread-crumbs ;  and  the 
end  of  it  was,  in  a  white  porcelain  dish,  a  light,  delicate,  savory  bread-por- 
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ridge,  to  eat  daintily  with  a  fork,  and  be  thankful  for.  The  other  pan  held 
eggs,  broken  in  upon  bits  of  butter,  and  sprinkles  of  pepper  and  salt ;  this 
went  on  when  the  coffee-pot  —  which  had  got  its  drink  when  the  milk 
boiled,  and  been  puffing  ever  since  —  was  ready  to  come  off;  over  it  stood 
Barbara  with  a  tin  spoon,  to  toss  up  and  turn  until  the  whole  was  just 
curdled  with  the  heat  into  white  and  yellow  flakes,  not  one  of  which  was 
raw,  nor  one  was  dry.  Then  the  two  pans  and  the  coffee-pot  and  the  little 
bowl  in  which  the  coffee-paste  had  been  beaten  and  the  spoons  went  off 
into  the  pantry-closet,  and  the  break^t  was  ready  ;  and  only  Barbara  waited 
a  moment  to  toast  and  butter  the  b/ead,  while  mother,  in  her  place  at  table, 
was  serving  the  cups.  It  was  Ruth  who  had  set  the  table,  and  carried 
off  the  cookery  things,  and  folded  and  slid  back  the  little  pembroke,  that 
had  held  them  beside  the  stove,  into  its  comer. 

Rosamond  had  been  busy  in  the  brown  room ;  that  was  all  nice  now  for 
the  day ;  and  she  came  in  with  a  little  glass  vase  in  her  hand,  in  which  was  a 
tea-rose,  that  she  put  before  mother  at  the  edge  of  the  white  waiter-napkin ; 
smd  it  graced  and  freshened  all  the  place ;  and  the  smell  of  it,  and  the  bright 
September  air  that  came  in  at  the  three  cool  west  windows,  overbore  all 
remembrance  of  the  cooking  and  reminder  of  the  stove,  from  which  we  were 
seated  well  away,  and  before  which  stood  now  a  square,  dark  green  screen 
that  Rosamond  had  recollected  and  brought  down  from  the  garret  on  Satur- 
day. Barbara  and  her  toast  emerged  from  its  shelter  as  innocent  of  behind- 
the-scenes  as  any  bit  of  pretty  play  or  pageant 

Barbara  looked  very  nice  this  morning,  in  her  brown-plaid  Scotch  ging- 
ham trimmed  with  white  braids  ;  she  had  brown  slippers,  also,  with  bows ; 
she  would  not  verify  Rosamond's  prophecy  that  she  '*  would  be  all  points," 
now  that  there  was  an  apology  for  them.  I  think  we  were  all  more  partic- 
ular about  our  outer  ladyhood  than  usual. 

After  breakfast,  the  little  pembroke  was  wheeled  out  again,  and  on  it  put 
a  steaming  pan  of  hot  water.  Ruth  picked  up  the  dishes  ;  it  was  something 
really  delicate  to  see  her  scrape  them  clean,  with  a  pliant  knife,  as  a  painter 
might  cleanse  his  palette,  —  we  had,  in  fact,  a  palette-knife  that  we  kept  for 
this  use  when  we  washed  our  own  dishes,  —  and  then  set  them  in  piles  and 
groups  before  mother,  on  the  pembroke-table.  Mother  sat  in  her  raised 
arm-chair,  as  she  might  sit  making  tea  for  company  ;  she  had  her  little  mop^ 
and  three  long,  soft  clean  towels  lay  beside  her ;  we  had  hemmed  a  new 
dozen,  so  as  to  have  plenty  from  day  to  day,  and  a  grand  Dunikin  wash  at 
the  end  on  the  Mondays. 

After  the  china  and  glass  were  done  and  put  up,  came  forth  the  coffee-pot 
and  the  two  pans,  and  had  their  scald,  and  their  little  scour,  —  a  teaspoonful 
of  sand  must  go  to  the  daily  cleansing  of  an  iron  utensil,  in  mother's  hands ; 
and  that  was  clean  work,  and  the  iron  thing  never  got  to  be  "  horrid,"  any 
more  than  a  china  bowl.  It  was  only  a  little  heavy,  and  it  was  black ;  but 
the  black  did  not  come  off.  It  is  slopping  and  burning  and  putting  away 
with  a  rinse,  that  makes  kettles  and  spiders  untouchable.  Besides,  mother 
keeps  a  bottle  of  ammonia  in  the  pantry,  to  qualify  her  soap  and  water  with. 
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when  she  comes  to  things  like  these.  She  calls  it  her  kitchen-maid ;  it 
does  wonders  for  any  little  roughness  or  greasiness ;  such  soil  comes  off  in 
that,  and  chemically  disappears. 

It  was  all  dining*room  work ;  and  we  were  chatty  over  it,  as  if  we  had 
sat  down  to  wind  worsteds ;  and  there  was  no  kitchen  in  the  house  that 
morning. 

We  kept  our  butter  and  milk  in  the  brick  buttery  at  the  foot  of  the  kitchen 
stairs.  These  were  all  we  had  to  go  up  and  down  for.  Barbara  set  away 
the  milk,  and  skimmed  the  cream,  and  brought  up  and  scalded  the  yester- 
day's pans  the  first  thing ;  and  they  were  out  in  a  row — flashing  up  saucily 
at  the  sun  and  giving  as  good  as  he  sent  —  on  the  back  platform. 

She  and  Rosamond  were  up  stairs,  making  beds  and  setting  straight ;  and 
in  an  hour  after  breakfast  the  house  was  in  its  beautiful  forenoon  order,  and 
there  was  a  forenoon  of  three  hours  to  come. 

We  had  chickens  for  dinner  that  day,  I  remember;  one  always  does 
remember  what  was  for  dinner  the  first  day  in  a  new  house,  or  in  new  house- 
keeping. William,  the  chore-man,  had  killed  and  picked  and  drawn  them, 
on  Saturday ;  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  that  we  avoided  these  last  pro- 
cesses ;  we  preferred  a  little  foresight  of  arrangement.  They  were  hanging 
in  the  buttery,  with  their  hearts  and  livers  inside  them ;  mother  does  not 
believe  in  gizzards.    They  only  wanted  a  little  salt  bath  before  cooking. 

I  should  like  to  have  had  you  see  Mrs.  Holabird  tie  up  those  chickens. 
They  were  as  white  and  nice  as  her  own  hands ;  and  their  legs  and  wings 
were  fastened  down  to  their  sides,  so  that  they  were  as  round  and  comfort- 
able as  dumplings  before  she  had  done  with  them  ;  and  she  laid  them  out 
of  her  two  little  palms  into  the  pan  in  a  cunning  and  cosey  way  that  gave 
them  a  relish  beforehand,  and  sublimated  the  vulgar  need. 

We  were  tired  of  sewing  and  writing  and  reading  in  three  hours  ;  it  was 
only  restful  change  to  come  down  and  put  the  chickens  into  the  oven,  and 
set  the  dinner-table. 

Then,  in  the  broken  hour  while  they  were  cooking,  we  drifted  out  upon 
the  piazza,  and  among  our  plants  in  the  shady  east  corner  by  the  parlor 
wmdows,  and  Ruth  played  a  little,  and  mother  took  up  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
felt  we  had  a  good  right  to  the  between-times  when  the  fresh  dredgings  of 
flour  were  getting  their  brown,  and  after  that,  while  the  potatoes  were 
boiling. 

Barbara  gave  us  currant-jelly  ;  she  was  a  stingy  Barbara  about  that  jelly, 
and  counted  her  jars  ;  and  when  ^aither  and  Stephen  came  in,  there  was  the 
little  dinner  of  three  covers,  and  a  peach-pie  of  Saturday's  making  on  the 
sideboard,  and  the  green  screen  up  before  the  stove  again,  and  the  baking- 
pan  safe  in  the  pantry  sink,  with  hot  water  and  ammonia  in  it 

"  Mother,"  said  Barbara,  "  I  feel  as  if  we  had  got  rid  of  a  menagerie  1 " 

« It  is  the  girl  that  makes  the  kitchen,"  said  Ruth. 

"And  then  the  kitchen  that  has  to  have  the  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird. 

Ruth  got  up  and  took  away  the  dishes,  and  went  round  with  the  crumb- 
knife,  and  did  not  forget  to  fill  the  tumblers,  nor  to  put  on  father's  cheese* 
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Our  talk  went  on,  and  we  forget  there  was  any  ''  tending." 

"  We  did  n't  feel  all  that  in  the  ends  of  our  elbows,"  said  mother  in  a  low 
tone,  smiling  upon  Ruth  as  she  sat  down  beside  her. 

''Nor  have  to  scrinch  all  up,"  said  Stephen,  quite  out  loud,  ^'for  fear 
she'd  touch  usl" 

I  '11  tell  you  —  in  confidence  —  another  of  our  ways  at  Westover ;  what 
we  did,  mostly,  after  the  last  two  meals,  to  save  our  afternoons  and  evenings 
and  our  nice  dresses.  We  always  did  it  with  the  tea-things.  We  just  put 
them,  neady  piled  and  ranged  in  that  deep  pantry  sink ;  we  poured  some 
dipperfuls  of  hot  water  over  them,  and  shut  the  cover  down ;  and  the  next 
morning,  in  our  gingham  gowns,  we  did  up  all  the  dish-washing  for  the  day. 

"  Who  folded  all  those  clothes  ?  "    Why,  we  girls,  of  course.    But  you 

can't  be  told  everything  in  one  chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 


SONG    OF    QUEEN    SUMMER'S    HERALD. 

DID  any  one  know  I  was  coming? 
I  wonder  if  I  'm  too  early ! 
I  can  see  red  tints  and  yellow. 

In  place  of  the  pink  and  pearly. 
Will  the  buttercups  bear  me  over, 
Or  shall  I  wait  for  the  clover? 

Here 's  a  bee  in  his  holiday  trappings  ; 
You  have  taken  my  breath,  bold  fellow ! 

If  the  rose  is  n't  out  of  her  wrappings. 
Nor  the  strawberry  turning  mellow, 

My  lady  will  certainly  cry 

That  the  world  is  going  awry! 

Spring,  are  you  clearing  your  coasts  ? 

There  's  a  dog-wood  turning  gray ; 
But  what  are  these  tiny  crotched  posts, — 

Do  the  mandrake-roofs  fall  in  May  ? 
And  the  dandelion  hosts 

From  where  their  encampments  lay, 

Must  have  sped  in  a  single  day; 
For  I  meet  their  little  white  ghosts 

At  every  step  of  the  way. 

Tut,  blue  jays,  you  screech  like  Comanches  1 
Ho !  robins  and  peewees,  let  pass  1 
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Are  the  nests  all  safe  in  the  branches? 

The  little  nests  snug  in  the  grass? 
Shall  I  know  the  old  homes  from  the  new  ones 
By  the  pretty  brown  eggs  and  the  blue  ones, 

All  daintily  mottled  and  pearled? 
Or  by  tiny  mouths  stretched,  like  a  sack 
With  a  binding  of  yellow  and  black, 

Wide  open  to  swallow  the  world? 

Baby  ferns,  are  you  all  in  your  places, 
Unwrinkling  your  little  pinched  faces 

That  were  hindered  so  long  from  the  light? 
And,  phlox,  with  your  gossamer  fleeces, 

Lavender,  lilac,  and  white, — 
If  you've  taken  your* annual  leases 
Of  spots  where  the  sun  falls  strongest, 
And  blushes  the  reddest  and  longest, 

In  love  with  your  delicate  dyes, — 
You  may  curtain  my  Queen  at  her  rest ;  *  ^ 

Cross  sofdy  above  her  sweet  breast, 

Lie  lightly  upon  her  sweet  eyes! 

Little  brooks,  you  may  babble  and  blink, 
But  the  ponds  must  fill  to  the  brink; 

And  wherever  my  lady  sips, 
There  are  prints  of  her  feet  in  the  sedges ; 
So,  pitcher-plant,  burnish  your  edges, 

And  wait  for  her  beautiful  lips. 

Queen  Summer  is  crossing  the  border! 

If  the  sentinel-grass  is  asleep. 

And  the  humming-bird  failing  to  keep 

His  tryst  in  the  flowering  lime, 
If  the  four-o*clocks  strike  out  of  order, 

And  the  blue-bells  ring  out  of  time ; 
If  there  's  missing  in  place  of  minding, 
And  seeking  without  the  finding, 

My  lady  will  certainly  cry 
That  the  thread  of  the  world  is  unwinding, 

And  the  universe  going  awry! 

Helen  L.  Bostwick, 
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REASONS  WHY  THE  COW  TURNED   HER  HEAD  AWAY. 

REPORTED    BY    A    BARK    SWALLOW. 


"  \/[  OOLLY  COW,  your  bam  is  wami ;  the  wintry  winds  cannot  reach 
iVl  you^  nor  frost  nor  snow.  Why  arc  your  eyes  so  aad?  Take  this 
wisp  of  bay.  See,  I  am  holding  it  up !  It  is  very  good.  Now  you  turn 
your  head  away.  Why  do  you  look  so  sorrowful,  Moolly  Cow,  and  turn  your 
head  away?" 

"  Uttle  girl,  I  am  thinking  of  the  time  when  that  dry  wisp  of  hay  was 
living  grass.  When  those  brown,  withered  flowers  were  blooming  clover- 
tops,  buttercups,  and  daisies,  and  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  came  about 
them.  The  ^r  was  warm  then,  and  gentle  winds  blew.  Every  morning  I 
went  forth  to  spend  the  day  in  sunny  pastures.  I  am  thinking  now  of  those 
early'summer  mornings,  —  how  the  birds  sang,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
grass  glittered  with  dew  !  and  the  boy  that  opened  the  gates,  how  merrily 
be  whistled  1  I  stepped  quickly  along,  sniffing  the  fresh  morning  air,  snatch- 
ing at  times  a  hasty  mouthful  by  the  way ;  it  was  really  very  pleasant  I 
And  when  the  bars  fell  how  joyfully  I  leaped  over  I  1  knew  where  the 
grass  grew  green  and  tender,  and  hastened  to  eat  it  while  the  dew  was  on. 
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<<As  the  sun  rose  higher,  I  sought  the  shade,  and  at  boonday  would  lie 
under  the  trees  chewing,  chewing,  chewing,  with  half>shut  eyes,  and  the 
drowsy  insects  humming  around  me ;  or  perhaps  I  would  stand  motionless 
upon  the  river's  bank,  where  one  might  catch  a  breath  of  air,  or  wade  deep 
in  to  cool  myself  in  the  stream.  And  when  noontime  was  passed  and  the 
heat  grew  less,  I  went  back  to  the  grass  and  flowers. 

*' And  thus  the  long  summer  day  sped  on,  —  sped  pleasantly  on,  for  I  was 
never  lonely.  No  lack  of  company  in  those  sunny  pasture-lands !  The 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  made  a  great  stir,  bees  buzzed,  butterflies  were 
coming  and  going,  and  birds  singing  always.  I  knew  where  the  ground- 
sparrows  built,  aiKi  all  about  the  little  field-mice.  They  were  very  friendly 
to  me,  for  often,  while  nibbling  the  grass,  I  would  whisper,  <  Keep  dark,  little 
mice !    Don't  fly,  sparrows !    The  boys  are  coming  ! ' 

**  No  lack  of  company,  —  O  no !  When  that  withered  hay  was  living  grass, 
jrellow  with  buttercups,  white  with  daisies,  pink  with  clover,  it  was  the  home 
of  myriads  of  little  insects,  —  very,  very  little  insects.  O,  but  they  made 
things  lively,  crawling,  hopping,  skipping  among  the  roots,  and  up  and  down 
the  stalks,  so  happy,  so  full  of  fife,  —  never  still !  And  now  not  one  left 
alive  !  They  are  gone.  That  pleasant  summer  time  is  gone.  O,  these  long, 
dismal  winter  nights  I  All  day  I  stand  in  my  lonely  stall,  listening,  not  to 
the  song  of  birds,  or  hum  of  bees,  or  chirp  of  grasshoppers,  or  the  pleasant 
rustUng  of  leaves,  but  to  the  noise  of  howling  winds,  hail,  sleet,  and  driving 
snow ! 

^  Little  girl,  I  pray  you  don't  hold  up  to  me  that  wisp  of  hay.  In  just  that 
same  way  they  held  before  my  eyes,  one  pleasant  morning,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
clover,  to  entice  me  from  my  pretty  calf! 

^  Poor  thing  I  It  was  the  only  one  I  had  1  So  gay  and  sprightly  I  Such 
a  playful,  fnsky,  happy  young  thing  I  It  was  a  joy  to  see  her  caper  and  toss 
her  heels  about,  without  a  thought  of  care  or  sorrow.  It  was  good  to  feel 
her  nestling  close  at  my  side,  to  look  into  her  bright,  innocent  eyes,  to  rest 
my  head  lovingly  upon  her  neck ! 

^' And  already  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  would  become 
steady  and  thoughtful  like  myself;  was  counting  greatly  upon  her  company 
of  nights  in  the  dark  bam,  or  in  roaming  the  fields  through  the  long  sum- 
mer days.  For  the  butterflies  and  bees  and  all  the  bits  of  insects,  though 
well  enough  in  their  way,  and  most  excellent  company,  were,  after  all,  not 
akin  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  like  living  with  one's  own  blood  rela- 
tions. 

"  But  I  lost  my  pretty  little  one !  The  sweet  clover  enticed  me  away. 
When  I  came  back  she  was  gone  I  I  saw  through  the  bars  the  rope  wound 
about  her.  I  saw  the  cart  I  saw  the  cruel  men  lift  her  in.  She  made  a 
mournful  noise.  I  cried  out,  and  thrust  my  head  over  the  ndl,  calDng,  in 
language  she  well  understood,  <  Come  back  !  O,  come  back ! ' 

'*  She  looked  up  with  her  round,  sorrowful  eyes  and  wished  to  come,  but 
the  rope  hdd  her  fast  I  The  man  cracked  his  whip,  the  cart  rolled  away; 
I  never  saw  her  more ! 
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"  No,  little  girl,  I  cannot  take  your  wisp  of  hay.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
silliest  hour  of  my  life,  —  of  a  day  when  I  surely  made  myself  a  fool.  And 
on  that  day,  too,  I  was  offered  by  a  little  girl  a  bunch  of  grass  and  flowers. 

'<  It  was  a  still  summer's  noon.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  I  had 
waded  deep  into  the  stream,  which  was  then  calm  and  smooth.  Looking 
down,  I  saw  my  own  image  in  the  water.  And  I  perceived  that  my  neck 
was  thick  and  clumsy,  that  my  hair  was  brick-color,  and  my  head  of  an  ugly 
shape,  with  two  horns  sticking  out  much  like  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork. 
*  Truly,  Mrs.  Cow,'  I  said,  *  you  are  by  no  means  handsome  ! ' 

"  Just  then  a  horse  went  trotting  along  the  bank.  His  hair  was  glossy 
black,  he  had  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  tail  which  grew  thick  and  long.  His 
proud  neck  was  arched,  his  head  lifted  high.  He  trotted  lightly  over  the 
ground,  bending  in  his  hoofs  daintily  at  every  footfall.  Said  I  to  myself, 
'Although  not  well  looking, — which  is  a  great  pity, — it  is  quite  possible 
that  I  can  step  beautifully,  like  the  horse  ;  who  knows  ? '  And  I  resolved 
to  plod  on  no  longer  in  sober  cow  fashion,  but  to  trot  off  nimbly  and  briskly 
and  lightly. 

<*  I  hastily  waded  ashore,  climbed  the  bank,  held  my  head  high,  stretched 
out  my  neck,  and  did  my  best  to  trot  like  the  horse,  bending  in  my  hoofs 
as  well  as  was  possible  at  every  step,  hoping  that  all  would  admire  me. 

'*  Some  children  gathering  flowers  near  by  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter, 
crying  out,  *  Look  1  Look ! '  *  Mary  I  *  *  Tom  ! '  *  What  ails  the  cow  ? ' 
'  She  acts  like  a  horse ! '  *■  She  is  putting  on  airs  ! '  <  Clumsy  thing ! ' 
'  Her  tail  is  like  a  pump-handle  ! '  '  O,  I  guess  she 's  a  mad  cow  ! '  Then 
they  ran,  and  I  sank  down  under  a  tree  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"  But  one  little  girl  stayed  behind  the  rest,  and  seeing  that  I  was  quiet, 
she  came  softly  up,  step  by  step,  holding  out  a  bunch  of  grass  and  clover. 
I  kept  still  as  a  mouse.    She  stroked  me  with  her  soft  hand,  and  said,  — 

**  *  O  good  MooUy  Cow,  I  love  you  dearly ;  for  my  mother  has  told  me 
very  nice  things  about  you.  Of  course  you  are  not  handsome.  O  no,  O  no. 
But  then  you  are  good-natured,  and  so  we  all  love  you.  Every  day  you  give 
us  sweet  milk,  and  never  keep  any  for  yourself.  The  boys  strike  you  some- 
times, and  throw  stones,  and  set  the  dogs  on  you ;  but  you  give  them  your 
milk  just  the  same.  And  you  are  never  contrary  like  the  horse,  stopping 
when  you  ought  to  go,  and  going  when  you  ought  to  stop.  Nobody  has  to 
whisper  in  your  ears,  to  make  you  gentle,  as  they  do  to  horses ;  you  are 
gentle  of  your  own  accord,  dear  Moolly  Cow.  If  you  do  walk  up  to  children 
sometimes,  you  won't  hook ;  it 's  only  playing,  and  I  will  stroke  you  and  love 
you  dearly.  And  if  you  *d  like  to  know,  I  '11  tell  you  that  there 's  a  won- 
derful lady  who  puts  you  into  her  lovely  pictures,  away  over  the  water.' 

'*  Her  words  gave  me  great  comfort,  and  may  she  never  lack  for  milk  to 
crumb  her  bread  in  I  But  O,  take  away  your  wisp  of  hay,  little  girl ;  for  you 
bring  to  mind  the  summer  days  which  are  gone,  and  my  pretty  bossy,  that 
was  stolen  away,  and  also  —  my  own  folly." 

Mrs,  A,  M*  Di€u. 


) 
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,  J»,l  I5«  Ihe  Stonr. 
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TROTTY'S    COMPOSITIONS: 

A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  TROTTY  BOOIC 

I  SAT  down  this  moMing  to  write  you  a  story  about  a  boy  who  hung 
himself;  but  Lill  came  in. 

Lill  does  n't  like  that  boy ;  she  has  heard  about  him  a  dozen  times,  for 
he  was  a  real  boy,  and  he  really  did  it ;  she  disapproves  of  him  on  high 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  grounds,  —  which  means  that  the  boy  did  an 
awkward  thing,  and  hurt  his  mother's  feelings.  So  Lill  took  the  boy  to 
light  my  fire  with,  and  he  burned  up  with  a  loud  snap,  as  if  he  much  pre- 
ferred it  to  hanging. 

Then  last  week  I  wrote  you  a  little  story,  called  "  Bobbitt's  Hotel,"  but 
Lill  said  it  made  her  cry.  And,  as  I  could  n't  possibly  print  you  a  story 
that  Lill  objected  to,  for  excellent  reasons,  that  nobody  but  Lill  and  Trotty 
and  myself  understand,  I  sat  down  and  looked  at  Lill  in  despair. 

Between  you  and  me,  if  ever  I  can  come  to  an  understanding  with  Lill, 
and  this  again  is  something  which  only  Trotty  and  Lill  and  I  can  under- 
stand, and  I  beg  your  pardon  distinctly,  for  you  know,  and  I  know,  how 
impolite  it  is  to  talk  secrets  << before  folks,"  —  it  can't  possibly  be  helped 
this  time,  however,  —  but  when  I  come  to  an  understanding  I  shall  tell  you 
about  the  boy  and  about  the  hotel.  That  is,  always  supposing  that  you  feel 
any  interest  either  in  the  boy  or  in  the  hotel ;  for,  as  is  perfectly  well  known, 
story-tellers  never  say  anything  that  is  not  interesting  under  any  circum- 
stances. Consequently,  if  you  feel  any  anxiety  on  the  subject  either  of  the 
boy  or  of  the  hotel,  and  can  let  me  know  of  it,  without  a  breath  of  the 
matter  reaching  Lill,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  looked  at  Lill  in  despair. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,"  said  Lill,  patronizingly,  "  You  can  write  about  the 
giant  who  lived  in  a  pumpkin,  on  account  of  having  the  cramp,  or  did  he 
have  the  cramp  because  he  lived  in  the  pumpkin  ?    I  forget** 

I  objected  that  that  was  a  small  subject 

"  Or  the  fairy  who  married  the  governor,  and  hid  in  the  decanter  when 
she  had  her  first  dinner-party.  Or  the  ghost  who  sat  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Queen's  looking-glass.  Or,  —  let  me  see,  —  the  man  who  was 
tried  for  committing  suicide.  Or  that  island  in  the  Pacific,  you  know,  where 
the  inhabitants  all  dine  on  hashed  novels,  with  poetical  obituaries  for  des- 
sert   Or  —  " 

''Lill,"  said  I,  ''any  one  of  those  stories  would  be  an  imposition  on 
the  intellect  of  the  Young  Folks.  What  is  that  sticking  out  of  your 
pocket  ? " 

"  Gerty's  notes,  I  suppose.  Gerty  writes  to  me,  and  I  write  to  Gerty,  a 
note  every  day.  Gerty's  splendid!  Why,  no,  they're  Trotty's  compo- 
sitionfl." 
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"  Trotty's  compositions ! " 

"O  yes,  to  be  sure.  Didn't  you  know?  Trotty  writes  a  composition 
every  week.    We  all  write  a  composition  every  week." 

"But  Trotty  couldn't  write,  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  which  was  at  half 
past  eight  this  morning." 

"  Only  to  print  —  no  —  and  such  letters  !  When  he  prints  his  name  on 
the  blackboard  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  a  spider  fighting  a  duel  with 
a  puppy.  But  then  he  dictates,  you  see,  and  Miss  Pumpkin  or  I  write  them 
out.  Isn't  it  funny  in  Miss  Pumpkin  to  make  him?  But  he's  got  used 
to  it  now,  and  talks  as  fast  as  fun.  Want  to  see  them  ?  They  're  all  num« 
bered.  The  first  one  will  kill  you  1  He  fretted  a  week,  and  cried  an  hour, 
before  he  got  that  off." 

When  Lill  went  to  school  she  left  the  compositions  all  in  a  little  crumpled 
heap  in  my  lap.  On  reading  them  over,  I  decided  to  copy  them  out  for 
you,  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  I  found  them  entertaining ;  second, 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  bright  idea  in  Miss  Pumpkin  to  make  her  little 
people  begin  to  compose  as  soon  as  they  began  ta  think ;  third,  because 
it  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  you  a  story  myself! 

No.  I.  —  Slavery  is  the  Greatest  Curse  of  Human  Nature, 

(I  feel  compelled  to  insert  a  parenthesis  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  that 
No.  I  was  not,  even  at  the  cost  of  "  fretting  a  week  and  crying  an  hour,"  an 
original  production  on  the  part  of  Trotty.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  com- 
position written  by 'the  daughter  of  a  famous  antislavery  author,  —  with 
whom  /  used  to  go  to  school  when  I  was  the  size  of  Trotty,  —  arfd  Trotty 
had  heard  me  tell  about  the  school,  and  the  author,  and  the  daughter,  and 
the  author's  daughter's  composition,  till  he  knew  it  by  heart ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  just  as  smart  a  thing  as  the  little  heiress 
•of  fame  had  done,  when  he  gravely  got  it  off;  and  that  Nita  or  Nate  would 
some  time  or  other  be  telling  of  it  and  him  to  some  other  Trotty  yet  unborn 
and  unbothered  with  the  duties  of  authorship.) 

But  if  I  stop  to  talk,  I  shall  never  finish  copying ;  so  here,  word  for  word| 
as  Miss  Pumpkin  wrote  it  down  for  Trotty,  is 

No.  2.  —  Peanuts, 

I  like  peanuts.  Grandma  don't  So  does  Lill  and  Biddy.  First  you 
crack  e  shell.  Wiv  your  teef.  It'  else  you  step  on  it  and,  —  Smush  it,  Sir  I 
I  tell  you ! 

Sometimes  they  grow  wivout  shells.  That  kind  grows  on  a  Christmas 
tree  when  I  got  lost  in  e  snow-storm.  In  litde  bags.  I  punched  a  hole  in 
mine.  Ven  ve  old  fings  all  rolled  down  e  register,  splash  !  Lill  says  some- 
body cried.  It  was  n't  Lill,  and  it  was  n't  Grandma,  either.  It  must  have 
been  Zherusalem. 

That 's  enough. 

No.  3.  —  Mar-lar-sis  Candy. 

First  you  hotten  it ;  ven  you  warm  it ;  ven  you  pop  some  popped  com. 
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So  ven  you  stick  it  all  into  a  little  muss.  And  nuts  too.  Once  I  candy- 
pulled  some  of  my  own.  But  when  I  got  it  candy-pulled  all  up,  it  was  n't 
vere.    Lill  says  I  eat  it    But  Lill  never  did  know  much. 

I  like  mar-lar-sis  candy.  I  like  it  better  than  I  do  to  give  my  money  to 
ve  negroes.  Sometimes  vey  bake  rounds  like  doughnuts,  with  holes  in  the 
middle.     I  don't  mean  in  e  negroes  but  in  e  candy,  don't  you  see  ? 

Once  Nate  and  me  and  Zherusalem  we  had  a  candy-pull  when  Nate  was 
sick.  Over  at  Nate's.  But  Nate  was  n't  any  better.  And  Zherusalem  felled 
I'  in.    All  over.    So  I  stuck  to  ve  kitchen  floor  ;  on  the  bottoms  of  my  shoes, 

you  know.  And  I  kept  a  sticking.  So  Nate's,  mother  she  would  n't  laugh, 
because  she  had  to  wash  ve  floor.  But  me  and  Nate  and  Zherusalem  we 
laughed  when  Zherusalem  felled  in.  And  if  vere 's  any  more  about  mar- 
lar-sis  candy,  I  don't  know  it 

No.  4.  —  General  Grant, 

Miss  Pumpkin  says  to  write  somefing  vat  I  can't  eat 
-  ^  I  can't  fink  of  anyfing  but  General  Grant. 

General  Grant 

We  made  him  out  of  a  wood-pile  once. 

General  Grant 

(Dee  me  !    Dee,  dee  !    I  don't  know  any.) 

Well  —  General  Grant 

He  lives  into  ve  White  House  up  at  Washington.  He 's  ve  President 
I  'm  going  to  be.  When  I  get  big  enough.  But  Max  says  not  before  I 
get  into  long  pants.  Vats  e  trouble  with  my  mother.  She  's  a  very  good 
woman,  but  she  keeps  your  pants  so  short 

Ho  !  hum  —  Genersd  Grant 

Let  me  see.  Aunt  Matthews  saw  him  down  at  Bethlehem  this  summer. 
Where  ve  mountains  are.  But  Lill  says  it  was  n't  e  Bible  Bethlehenu 
Lill 's  always  saying  something. 

General  Grant  fighted  in  the  war,  and  he  just  Beat  'em !  Of  course  he 
did.    So  would  L 

Once  I  saw  a  Rebel.  He  was  alive,  too.  I  did  n't  see  anyfing  very  funny 
about  him.    Nor  pistob  either. 

No.  5. 

Dear  Mrs.  Punkins,  — 

I  don't  fink  a  letter  sounds  much  like  a  composition,  and  Lill  is  writing 
It  out  because  you  said  so.  I  should  n't  fink  you  'd  want  a  letter  from  me, 
when  you  know  as  well  as  you  wsmt  to  how  you  '11  just  see  me  at  quarter 
of  nine  to-moller  morning. 

I  'm  sitting  on  e  table.  Once  I  tipped  over  the  ink-bottle.  \  It  did  n't 
'most  all  go  into  Lill's  lap.  Vere  was  a  little  left  Lill 's  in  a  chair.  Grand- 
ma  is  knitting.  Zherusalem 's  got  under  her  rocker,  and  she  rocks  on  him. 
So  I  tipped  e  ink  over  trying  to  get  him  out 
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Ven  last  night  my  muvver  went  to  a  prayer-meeting.  She  said  it  was 
Solomon.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  would  n't  if  1  were  you  either.  Sol- 
omon could  n't  be  vere  because  he  died,  and  you  know  you  told  us  vere 
were  n't  any  ghosts  in  North  America  ! 

If  you  '11  give  me  bumble-bee  to  spell  to-morrow,  I  '11  get  to  ve  head.  You 
need  n't  tell,  either.    B-u-m  bum  b-e-1  ble,  bumble,  b-e-a  bee.     Bumble-bee. 

I  've  got  a  sore  froat.  Playing  Drown  in  e  hogshead.  So  Nate  put  on 
ve  cover  and  I  could  n't  get  out  till  I  'd  stayed  in  awhile.  It  felt  a  little 
damp. 

But  I  don't  fink  vey  need  to  changed  all  my  clothes.  Ve  water  was  n't 
more  'n  a  foat  deep  ;  and  another  piecer  foot 

Lill  says  e  ink 's  all  gone.  Because  Zherusalem  jumped  me  over  it  again 
getting  rocked  on. 

I  don't  like  letters.  I  'd  rather  telegraph.  I  had  a  blue  silk  one.  Before 
I  went  to  school  to  you.    Grandma  lost  it. 

Lill  says  I  am 

Your  affectionate  Pupil, 

Trotty  Tyrol. 

But  I  don't  believe  it !     I  would  n't  be  anyfing  vat  sounded  so. 

Trotty. 

No.  6.  —  Murder, 

This  composition  is  about  murder.  Last  night  Lill  read  aloud  about  mur- 
der. In  a  book.  Mr.  Quinces  wrote  the  book,  but  I  don't  know  him.  He 
said  murder  was  a  Finart,  but  I  don't  believe  vat,  eiver.  It 's  when  you  've 
shooted  a  man ;  or  jabbed  a  hole  in  him.  Or  chopped  him  up  with  a 
Natch et.     Or  screwed  a  cock-screw  into  him. 

Or  you  might  wring  a  schicken's  neck  if  you  'd  rather.  Once  I  punched 
a  frog  with  my  hoop-stick  too.     So  did  Nita.     But  it  was  all  e  same  frog. 

Murder  is  very  wicked.     If  you  don't  look  out,  you  get  hung. 

But  1  did  n't 

Absolam  got  hunged.     In  a  tree.     Dangling. 

Max  murdered  beetles  all  squirming  on  a  pin.     In  the  middle  of  em. 

Vere  's  somebody  in  vis  town  I  know,  murdered  a  puppy  last  spring.  But 
I  sha'  n't  tell.  Hee  was  a  revelation  of  mine.  But  I  did  n't  say  it  was  my 
brother  Max,  eiver.  It  cried.  In  a  meal-bag,  too.  I  pasted  an  eternal 
revenue  stamp  on  e  bag.    So  this  is  a  composition  on  murder. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
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LITTLE    SORROW. 

• 

AMONG  the  thistles  on  the  hill, 
In  tears  sat  Little  Sorrow; 
^  I  see  a  black  cloud  in  the  west, 
'Twill  bring  a  storm  to-morrow. 
And  when  it  storms,  where  shall  I  be? 
And  what  will  keep  the  rain  from  me? 
Woe  's  me ! ''  said  Little  Sorrow. 

''But  now  the  air  is  soft  and  sweet. 
The  sunshine  bright,"  said  Pleasure; 

"  Here  is  ray  pipe,  —  if  you  will  dance, 
I  '11  wake  my  merriest  measure ; 

Or,  if  you  choose,  we  '11  sit  beneath 

The  red  rose-tree,  and  twine  a  wreath ; 
Conae,  come  with  me ! "  said  Pleasure. 

"O,  I  want  neither  dance  nor  flowers, — 
They  're  not  for  me,"  said  Sorrow, 

"When  that  black  cloud  is  in  the  west. 
And  it  will  storm  to-morrow! 

And  if  it  storm,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

I  have  no  heart  to  play  with  you, — 
Go!  go!"  said  Little  Sorrow. 

But  lo  !  when  came  the  morrow's  mom, 

The  clouds  were  all  blown  over ; 
The  lark  sprang  singing  from  his  nest 

Among  the  dewy  clover; 
And  Pleasure  called,  "  Come  out  and  dance ! 
To-day  you  mourn  no  evil  chance; 

The  clouds  have  all  blown  over!** 

''And  if  they  have,  alas!  alas! 

Poor  comfort  that ! "  said  Sorrow  ; 
"  For  if  to-day  we  miss  the  storm, 

'T  will  surely  come  to-morrow,  — 
And  be  the  fiercer  for  delay ! 
I  am  too  sore  at  heart  to  play ; 

Woe  's  me ! "  said  Little  Sorrow. 

Marian  Douglas. 
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BRAVE    BOYS. 
T7IRST  of  all  I  wiU  tell  you  the  true  story  of 

The  Little  French  Midshipman. 

He  entered  the  navy  of  the  first  Napoleon  when  he  was  only  nine  years 
old,  and  became  famous  before  he  was  ten.  His  father  was  the  secoifd 
officer  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  by  Napoleon  under  Admiral  Brueys  to 
fight  the  English  commander,  Lord  Nelson,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  He  and  his  son,  the  little  midshipman,  were  on  the  Admi- 
ral's ship,  L'Orient  (which  means  '*  The  East "},  a  great  war  frigate  having 
three  decks  and  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon.  Both  were  much 
loved  by  the  sailors  on  the  ship ;  the  father  was  caUed  by  them  the  **  brave 
flag  officer,"  and  the  son  was  known  everjrwhere  as  the  "  favorite  of  the  fleet." 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1798,  the  English  and  French  fleets  met  in  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt ;  and  a  great  naval  battle  ensued. 
The  French  fleet  was  a  large  one,  and  the  English  ships  were  small ;  but 
the  French  ships  were  at  anchor  when  the  English  fleet  came  sailing  up 
to  them  late  in  the  day.  Lord  Nelson  knew  it  was  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  French  to  be  at  anchor,  and  he  at  once  ordered  his  officers  to  run 
their  ships  close  to  the  French  men-of-war,  and  begin  the  battle  briskly, 
although  the  sun  was  then  setting  and  darkness  would  soon  come  on.  Like 
a  brave  sailor,  Lord  Nelson  ran  his  own  ship,  the  Vanguard,  into  the  bat- 
tle first,  and  went  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  French  ship,  the  Spartiate. 
He  was  afraid  that  his  flag  might  be  shot  away,  and  as  he  had  no  intention 
of  being  beaten,  he  ordered  his  men  to  hoist  six  flags.  He  had  resolved 
to  win  the  victory  or  perish,  and  had  said  .to  his  ofilicers  on  the  previous 
evening,  "Before  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  have  gamed  a  peerage  or 
Westminster  Abbey " ;  meaning  that  if  he  was  victorious  he  would  be 
rewarded  with  greater  rank  by  his  king,  or  if  defeated  he  would  die  and  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  resting-place  for  England's  heroes. 

The  Vanguard  had  not  been  long  engaged  before  Lord  Nelson  was 
wounded,  and  every  man  at  the  six  cannon  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Another  of  his  fleet,  the  Bellerophon,  was 
shot  almost  to  pieces,  and  two  hundred  of  her  crew  were  killed.  You  can 
imagine  from  this  how  severe  a  battle  it  was. 

The  French  suffered  even  more,  and  by  night£dl  five  of  the  ships  of 
Admiral  Brueys  had  been  disabled,  and  had  been  withdrawn  or  surrendered. 
Soon  after  L' Orient  became  engaged  Admiral  Brueys  and  his  "  brave  flag 
officer"  were  wounded;  but  they  ordered  their  men  not  to  take  them 
below,  but  to  let  them  remain  on  deck  to  die  at  their  posts.  The  little 
midshipman  had  been  directed  by  his  fiither  to  take  a  position  on  the  deck, 
and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  ordered  him  to  do  so.  It  was  probably  not 
an  exposed  place,  for  his  father,  whu  loved  him  most  devotedly,  would  not 
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needlessly  have  sent  his  boy  into  danger ;  besides,  it  is  known  that,  through 
all  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  to  which  the  noble  vessel  was  subjected  for 
several  hours,  the  midshipman  at  his  post  was  not  injured. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  Admiral's  ship  caught  fire,  and  blazed 
so  brigluly  that  the  bay  shone  as  if  it  were  day.  Then  Lord  Nelson  sig- 
nalled his  ships  to  fire  no  more  at  L'Orient,  but  ordered  his  sailors  to  row 
in  their  small  boats  to  the  burning  vessel  and  rescue  those  who  still 
remained  on  board.  The  French  sailors  on  L' Orient  gladly  surrendered, 
to  escape  from  the  wreck,  which  they  knew  must  blow  up  as  soon  as  the 
flames  reached  the  powder-magazine.  They  therefore  hastened  to  spring 
into  the  English  boats,  but  not  until  they  had  called  to  the  little  "  favorite 
of  the  fleet  *'  to  come  with  them.  Some  of  the  sailors  ran  to  bring  him, 
but  he  refused  to  go.  They  told  him  that  the  ship  must  soon  blow  up,  and 
entreated  him  to  come ;  but  still  he  answered  that  he  would  not  leave  his 
post  until  his  Either  ordered  him.  In  the  French  reports  of  the  battle  it 
reads  that  he  said,  "  No  ;  I  am  where  my  father  stationed  me,  and  I  will  not 
move  save  at  his  call."  Then  he  was  told  that  his  &ther  was  wounded  and 
dying,  and  would  never  call  him  again  ;  and  he  was  entreated  to  escape. 

Still  he  did  not  go  with  the  sailors,  but  hastened  to  his  father  to  aid 
him.  By  the  light  of  the  burning  ship  the  sailors,  rowing  away,  saw  the 
brave  little  hero  kneeling  beside  his  j&ther's  form,  and  lashing  it  to  the 
fragment  of  a  mast  which  had  been  shot  away  and  had  fallen  on  the  deck. 
He  was  then  seen  to  drag  the  mast  and  his  father's  body  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  all  three  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  the  little  midshipman 
springing  into  the  water  with  his  precious  charge. 

Aln\ost  at  the  same  instant  a  fearful  explosion,  which  shook  every  ship 
in  the  harbor,  blew  L'Orient  into  a  thousand  pieces.  As  soon  as  the  fly- 
ing and  burning  fragments  had  fallen,  the  English  boats  returned  to  aid 
any  who  might  be  struggling  in  the  water.  For  a  moment  the  crew  of  one 
boat  saw  at  a  distance  the  helpless  figure  of  the  ^*  brave  flag  officer  "  bound 
to  the  mast,  and  the  little  midshipman  struggling  to  keep  his  father's  head 
above  the  waves  ;  but  before  they  could  reach  the  spot  darkness  had  set- 
tled over  it;  the  little  favorite  had  sunk,  and  was  never  seen  again.  He 
slept  peacefully  in  the  depths  of  Aboukir  Bay. 

This  brave  boy's  name  was  Casabianca,  and  you  may  have  read  of  him 
in  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  begins  with  these  words,  — 

"  The  boy  atood  on  the  barning  deck 
Whence  aU  but  him  had  fled  " ; 

and  ends  with  this  true  and  fitting  couplet,  — 

"  But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart" 

The  wars  of  our  own  country  afford  more  than  one  remarkable  example 
of  bravery  in  children.  It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson  fought  as  a  boy,  then  only  fourteen  years  old,  that  his 
mother's  house  was  captured,  and  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  taken 
prisoners.    The  British  officer,  Major  CBffin,  rested  awhile  in  their  mother's 
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log-cabin,  and  while  there  ordered  Andrew  to  clean  his  muddy  boots. 
The  bold  boy  indignantly  refused,  declaring  himself  an  American  soldier, 
and  demanding  the  treatment  due  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  officer  drew 
his  sword,  and  aimed  a  murderous  blow  at  the  boy's  head ;  but  he  parried 
it  with  his  arm,  receiving  a  severe  wound,  the  scar  of  which  he  carried 
through  life.  Andrew's  brother  Robert  was  then  ordered  to  do  the  menial 
service,  and  on  his  refusal  the  Major  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his 
sword,  inflicting  a  wound  which  caused  his  death. 

Admiral  Farragut  was  more  forttmate  in  meeting  in  an  enemy  a  man  of  a 
nobler  nature  than  Major  Coffin.  At  the  time  of  his  capture,  in  1812,  he 
was  a  young  midshipman  only  twelve  years  old.  He  refused  to  perform 
service  on  the  ship  while  a  prisoner,  and  refused  in  such  a  brave  and 
manly  way  that  the  British  commander,  admiring  his  spirit,  procured  him 
an  early  exchange  and  sent  him  home. 

There  are  instances  of  the  display  of  coolness  and  courage  by  mere 
lads  during  the  recent  Rebellion,  which  are  of  unusual  interest  One  of 
these  is  the  story  of 

The  Brave  "  Powder- Monkey." 

His  name  was  Oscar  Peck,  and  he.  enlisted  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age  on  the  United  States  ship-of-war  Varuna,  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  Boggs,  in  time  to  engage  in  the  famous  *'  passage  of  the  forts  " 
below  New  Orleans.  This  was  one  of  the  most  daring  naval  achievements 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  was  in  this  battle  that  the  brave  little 
"  powder-monkey  "  distinguished  himself.  Do  you  know  what  "  powder- 
boys  are,"  —  or,  as  sailors  call  them,  "  powder-monkeys "  ?  They  are  f 
employed  on  shipboard  during  peace  in  various  light  duties,  but  during  a  A 
battle  they  carry  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the  gunners.  The  car- 
tridge is  a  small  bag  of  powder,  and  in  going  from  the  magazine  to  the  can- 
non it  must  be  protected,  else  the  ship  would  be  endangered  by  a  chance 
explosion ;  so  the  "  monkey  "  is  provided  with  what  is  called  a  "  passing- 
box,"  in  which  it  is  laid  and  the  lid  shut  down.  To  be  a  "  powder-boy  "  one 
must  be  lithe  and  active  and  intelligent,  as  well  as  brave  and  ready  to  go 
wherever  duty  calls. 

In  the  famous  battle  of  the  forts,  the  Varuna,  with  our  little  hero  on  board, 
was  the  second  to  pass  up  and  engage  the  Rebel  fleet  of  rams  and  gun- 
boats which  remained  above  to  protect  New  Orleans.  The  firing  was  very 
heavy  and  terrible,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  ships  succeeded  in  passing 
at  all.  A  Boston  officer.  Major  Joseph  W.  Bell,  who  was  in  the  battle,  has 
described  the  terrible  night  scene  in  these  words  :  "  Combine  all  that  you 
have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you  have  ever  seen  of  light- 
ning, and  you  have,  perhaps,  a  conception  of  the  scene."  Through  this 
terrible  storm  the  Varuna  passed  in  safety- to  encounter  nearly  the  whole 
Rebel  flotilla.  Captain  Boggs,  writing  of  the  battle  afterwards,  said  that  on 
passing  the  forts  he  found  himself "  amid  a  nest  of  Rebel  steamers."  He 
determined  to  break  up  that  nest,  4M  so  began  firing  broadsides  into  each 
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vessel  of  the  enemy  which  came  under  his  guns.  The  boiler  of  the  first 
one  which  he  met  was  exploded,  and  she  drifted  ashore.  Three  others  met 
with  nearly  the  same  fate.  A  Rebel  ram,  called  the  Governor  Moore,  was  a 
more  dangerous  enemy,  and  attacked  the  Varuna  furiously.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  fight  was  desperate  and  doubtful.  It  was  al  this  time  that 
Oscar  Peck  was  seen  by  his  captain  to  leap  up  the  ladder  from  Ihe  hold, 
spring  through  the  hatchway  on  to  the  deck,,  and  run  towards  the  stem  of 
the  ship.  Captain  Boggs  thought  be  was  runniug  away  from  his  post,  and, 
as  the  little  fellow  was  something  of  a  favorite  with  him,  he  was  iiiuch 
pained  by  his  supposed  cowardice. 

"  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ? "  he  demanded  of  the  boy,  in  a 
loud,  gruff  voice. 

The  little  fellow  stopped  short,  and  made  a  salute  before  answering. 

"  To  get  another  passing-box,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  mine  was  smashed  by  a  ball." 

His  captain  smiled  and  nodded  for  him  to  go  on,  and  1  have  no  doubt  he 
said  in  his  heart,  "  That 's  a  brave  boy."  And  so  he  was,  for  soon  after  he  was 
seen  going  back  to  his  duty  below  deck  with  a  new  passing-box  in  his  hands. 

At  the  same  time  thai  the  Governor  Moore  was  attacking  her  another 
large  Rebel  ram,  the  Breckenridge,  ran  into  the  Varuna  and  crushed  in 
her  side.  The  Rebel  became  entangled  with  the  Union  ship,  and  drifted 
around  with  the  current  until  her  unarmored  part  became  exposed,  and  a 


fevr  shots  from  the  Varuna's  rear  guns  set  her  on  fire,  and  her  commander 
was  glad  to  run  her  on  shore  and  escape-    Meantime  Captain  Boggs,  finding 
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that,  with  her  side  "  stove  in,"  his  vessel  was  rapidly  filling  with  water  and 
sinking,  ordered  her  to  be  run  on  shore.  But  his  gunners  continued  to 
fire  at  the  Moore,  which  was  also  soon  in  flames,  until  the  water  came  up 
to  tlie  port-holes  of  the  Varuna  through  which  they  were  firing,  and  the 
guns  could  no  longer  be  managed.  Then  Captain  Boggs  ordered  all  his  men 
to  leave  the  hold  and  come. on  deck.  He  watched  anxiously  at  the  hatch- 
ways while  the  wounded  men  were  being  handed  up,  and  afterwards  saw 
most  of  those  who  were  not  wounded  scramble  on  deck,  but  he  was  not 
a  litde  pained  to  find  that  his  favorite  powder-boy  did  not  come  up  through 
the  hatchway  with  the  rest.  He  turned  away  full  of  sorrow  at  his  loss,  and 
was  about  to  ask  about  him,  when  the  little  hero,  saluting  him,  said, — 

"  All  right,  sir ;  I  report  myself  on  board." 

He  afterwards  explained  that  when  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the  port- 
holes he  had  thrown  himself  out  of  one  into  the  water,  and  by  swimming 
a  few  minutes  had  reached  the  ship  again  and  scrambled  on  deck.  The 
captain  and  his  crew  remained  on  the  bow,  which  was  aground  and  above 
water,  and  were  soon  taken  off.  Of  course  among  the  rescued  was  the  little 
"  powder-monkey,"  who  became  quite  famous  in  the  fleet,  and  whose  brave 
exploits  6n  that  day  were  told  by  his  captain  in  a  report  which  was  sent  to 
the  good  President  Lincoln,  and  read  by  him  and  his  counsellors  in  the 
Cabinet  meeting.  Oscar  Peck,  if  still  living,  is  now  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  hope  he  has  always  behaved  as  bravely  as  he  did  in 
the  famous  battle  of  the  forts,  and  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  his 
brilliant  early  record. 

The  Sergeant  of  the  Staff. 

Johnny  Qem  was  not  less  brave  than  Oscar  Peck  or  Casabianca.  He  was 
a  small,  delicate  little  fellow  when  I  first  knew  him,  and  when  he  enlisted 
and  joined  General  'Rosecrans'  army  in  Tennessee  he  was  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  allowed  to  join  his  regiment  as  a  drummer- 
boy  because  the  officers  and  men  were  fond  of  him,  rather  than  because  he 
was  expected  to  do  any  duty.    He  was  a  sort  of  "  pet  of  the  regiment." 

During  the  famous  siege  of  Chattanooga,  in  which  the  Rebels  nearly  sur- 
rounded General  Rosecrans'  army  in  that  city,  and  almost  starved  it  into 
surrender,  Johnny  Clem's  regiment  was  ordered  on  an  expedition  to  obtain 
food  or  supplies  for  the  besieged  armies.  During  a  long  and  tedious  march 
across  the  mountains  Johnny  and  some  others  were  captured  by  the  Rebel 
cavalry  under  General  Wheeler,  and  taken"  before  that  officer.  General 
Wheeler  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  about  our  army  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  at  once  began  to  question  his  prisoners  in  regard  to  the  numbers 
and  position  of  the  troops  of  General  Rosecrans,  and  the  amount  of  ammu- 
nition and  food  which  they  had  in  Chattanooga.  He  met  with  very  little 
success  in  examining  the  men,  but  when  he  came  to  little  Johnny  Clem  he 
thought  to  frighten  him  into  telling  all  he  knew.  But  to  the  first  question 
asked  him  Johnny  returned  a  very  positive  answer. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  anything,"  he  said.    "  /  am  no  traitor." 
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Now  this  General  Wheeler  was  a  traitor,  for  he  had  been  educated  by 
th^  United  States  government  at  its  military  school,  and  had  deserted  from 
its  army  to  fight  against  the  flag  of  his  country.  So  Johnny  Qem's  answer 
exasperated  him. 

"  You  little  rascal,"  exclaimed  General  Wheeler,  "  answer  my  questions, 
or  I  '11  have  you  taken  out  and  shot." 

"  You  may  shoot  me,  but  I  won't  tell,"  replied  Johnny  Qem,  stoutly. 

*'  I  '11  have  you  hung  in  five  minutes,"  exclaimed  Wheeler,  enraged  still 
more  by  the  coolness  of  the  boy. 

"  I  am  not  a  rascal,"  said  Johnny  Qem  in  reply,  "  and  you  have  no-  right  to 
call  me  so.   I  am  a  United  States  soldier,  and  you  dare  not  hang  or  shoot  me." 

And  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  Wheeler  and  the  show  of  preparations  to  hang 
him,  Johnny  Gem  stoutly  refused  to  tell  anything.  At  last  General  Wheeler 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  away.  During  the  night  the  Rebels  had  to  break  up  ^ 
camp,  and  also  to  release  their  prisoners,  who  again  joined  their  comrades. 
His  fellow-prisoners,  very  proud  of  Johnny,  related  how  he  had  behaved  in 
General  Wheeler's  presence.  This  account  coming  to  the  ears  of  General 
Rosecrans,  he  sent  for  Johnny  Clem,  and  at  once  made  him  a  sergeant,  and 
attached  him  to  his  staff.  An  order  was  sent  to  the  quartermaster  for  a 
uniform  for  Sergeant  Clem  ;  but  it  was  found  that  there  were  no  uniforms 
in  the  camp  which  would  fit  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  small  for  his  age. 
Then  one  of  General  Rosecrans's  officers  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  wrote 
out  the  story  of  Johnny  Clem's  bravery  and  of  his  promotion,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  uniform  in  camp  small  enough  to  fit  him,  and  sent  it  to  a 
newspaper.  It  was  published,  and  copied  all  over  the  country,  and  from 
many  cities  in  the  North  came  handsome  blue  uniforms,  with  the  decora- 
tions of  a  sergeant  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  in  gold  lace,  and  soon 
Johnny  Clem  had  the  largest  and  richest  wardrobe  of  any  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  became  known  as  the  little  "  Sergeant  of  the  Stafil"  Afterwards 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  whose  recent 
death  has  been  so  much  deplored,  and  followed  him  through  all  his  battles 
to  Atlanta,  and  was  with  him  in  the  great  victory  at  Nashville,  and  was  much 
admired  and  loved  by  the  officers. 

You  see  from  this  that  it  is  never  too  early  for  a  boy  to  be  a  hero. 
I  have  told  you  of  five  brave  boys,  all  of  whom  were  famous  for  courage 
before  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  one  of  them  before  he  was  ten. 
One  perished  in  the  act  which  made  his  name  imperishable.  One  of  the 
others,  now  dead,  won  renown  as  the  defender  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  was  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight  years;  and 
another,  not  yet  a  very  old  man,  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  the  only  man  who  has  ever  held  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  it  The 
other  two  are  still  youths,  but  they  may  yet  become  great  men  and  high  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy. 

"  Yes,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  if  there  is  another  war." 

But  I  answer  that  wars  are  not  the  only  opportunities  for  heroism.  I 
know  the  story  of  two  lads  who  never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  battle,  one  of ' 
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whom  performed  a  deed  as  brave  as  that  of  Oscar  Peck,  and  the  other  an 
act  as  full  of  devotion  as  that  of  Casablanca.  In  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand their  stories,  I  must  first  tell  you  of     - 

The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

About  fifty  years  ago  —  it  was  in  the  year  1820 — a  French  lawyer  and 
nobleman,  the  Baron  de  Monthyon,  died  at  Paris.  His  last  act  was  to 
continue,  as  far  as.  his  will  could  do  it,  a  great  and  good  work  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  during  his  whole  life,  —  that  is,  encouraging  virtue  by 
rewarding  it.  While  living  he  gave  all  his  time  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures;  at  his  death  he  devoted  his  large  fortune  to  the  same  work. 
The  greater  part  of  it  he  gave  to  hospitals  which  he  had  established,  but 
he  devoted  forty  thousand  francs  to  four  prizes,  to  be  called  the  Prize  of 
Hygiene,  or  Health,  the  Prize  of  Science,  the  Prize  of  Literature,  and  the 
Prize  of  Virtue.  The  first  prize  was  to  be  bestowed  -upon  the  person  who 
during  the  year  had  discovered  any  mode  of  rendering  work  in  mines  and 
factories  or  at  any  mechanical  art  less  unhealthy.  The  Prize  of  Science 
was  to  be  given  to  any  one  who  invented  any  means  or  instrument  for 
perfecting  medical  science  or  surgical  art.  The  Prize  of  Literature  was  to 
go  to  the  author  of  the  most  moral  book  published.  The  Prize  of  Virtue 
was  to  be  given  to  the  person  performing  the  most  virtuous  act.  The 
French  Academies  of  Science  and  Literature  were  to  choose  from  all  the 
world  the  persons  most  worthy  to  receive  the  prizes.  The  Prize  of  Virtue 
of  1837  was  given  to  Jean  Vigier,  and  that  of  1841  to  Etienne  Lucas ;  the 
first  for  an  act  begun  when  nine  years  old,  and  the  other  for  a  deed  done 
when  he  was  only  six  and  a  half  years  old. 

The  deed  performed  by  Etienne  Lucas  was  the  rescue  of  another  little 
boy  from  drowning.  Walking  one  day  in  his  father's  garden,  he  saw  two 
children  of  a  neighbor  playing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Eure,  a  small  stream 
which  ran  near  by.  While  watching  them  at  play  he  heard  one  scream, 
and  saw  the  other  fall  over  the  steep  bank.  He  had  lost  a  little  sister  some 
time  before  by  drowning  in  the  same  river  and  at  the  same  spot,  and  he 
knew  the  great  danger,  yet  he  ran  like  a  brave  boy  to  help  the  little  fellow 
who  had  fallen  in.  When  he  reached  the  bank  he  saw  the  poor  little  child 
struggling  in  the  cruel  water  below.  He  immediately  jumped  off  and  waded 
to  him,  and  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  by  hard  struggling  drew  him  to  the 
shore,  although  the  little  one  was  insensible  and  very  heavy  to  carry.  When 
he  reached  the  steep  bank  he  found  that  he  could  not  climb  it  with  the 
burden  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  strength  would  not  hold  out 
very  long.  He  told  the  little  playmate  of  the  half-drowned  boy  he  had  res- 
cued to  run  for  help,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began  calling  as  loud  as 
he  could.  A  countryman  passing  by  heard  him,  and  ran  to  his  assistance, 
and  both  the  children  were  saved.  This  noble  act  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
wise  men  whom  the  Baron  de  Monthyon  had  selected  to  distribute  the  Prize 
of  Virtue,  and  they  decided  that  the  prize  for  that  year  should  be  given  to 
the  brave  little  rescuer.    A  gold  medal,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  deed, 
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was  given  him ;  and,  what  was  better,  he  was  presented  with  a  scholarship 
at  an  institution  of  learning,  where  he  received  a  good  education. 

Jean  Vigier  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when,  in  1837,  the  French  Academy 
voted  him  the  Prize  of  Virtue,  or  the  Prix  dt  VertUy  as  the  French  call  it ; 
but  his  virtuous  act  had  continued  day  and  night,  year  after  year,  for  nineteen 
years,  before  it  was  heard  of  by  the  public.  His  story  is  of  the  true  devo- 
tion of  a  son  to  a  mother,  and  was  as  brave  a  deed  as  ever  was  performed. 

His  mother  was  at  one  time  rich,  but  on  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
found  herself  left  a  widow  with  four  sons  in  extreme  poverty.  Two  friends 
came  to  her  aid,  but  one  of  them  was  only  2  poor  curate,  and  the  other 
was  not  wealthy.  Her  three  eldest  sons  were  old  enough  to  work,  and 
her  friends  obtained  good  situations  for  them,  in  which  they  could  sup- 
port themselves.  The  youngest,  Jean,  a  boy  about  nine  years  old,  they 
determined  to  educate ;  but  after  he  had  been  nearly  a  year  at  school  the 
widow's  friends  found  that  they  could  not  support  both  the  mother  and  boy : 
and,  upon  consulting  with  her,  they  decided  on  sending  her  to  the  hospital^ 
in  order  that  he  might  be  educated.  Jean  was  at  his  boarding-school,  but 
his  friend,  the  curate,  intending  to  tell  him  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
his  mother,  invited  him  home  for  a  holiday.  This  little  Jean  was  glad 
to  do,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  the  good  curate  who  was  so  kind  to  her, 
and  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  studies  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  him 
a  silver  watch  as  a  prize.  While  he  was  at  the  curate's  house  the  good 
man  broke  the  news  to  him,  and  showed  him  an  order  for  his  mother's 
admission  to  the  hospital. 

"  No,"  said  the  little  fellow,  when  he  had  read  it,  "  my  mother  shall  not 
go  there.  She  would  die  of  vexation.  I  will  not  return  to  school,  but  will 
go  and  labor  to  support  her." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  curate  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  resolution. 
He  consulted  his  brothers,  and  begged  them  to  assist  his  mother ;  but  they 
refused,  and  told  him  to  let  her  go  to  the  hospital  while  he  went  back  to  his 
books.  He  said  no,  and  then  asked  them  to  lend  him  a  small  sum  to  begin 
business,  promising  to  repay  them.  They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  mere 
infant  going  into  business  ;  and  one  of  them,  envious  because  he  had  a 
watch,  told  him  to  sell  that  to  get  his  capital  with.  He  resolved  to  do 
so,  and  with  the  money  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  watch  he  bought  some 
toys  and  cakes,  and  carried  them  about  the  streets  and  sold  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  citizens.  In  this  way,  little  as  he  was,  he  earned  enough  to 
support  his  mother  and  keep  her  from  the  hospital  and  from  starvation. 
When  he  grew  older  he  became  a  servant  in  an  inn,  where  he  earned  enough 
to  maintain  her  very  comfortably.  At  last  his  noble  devotion  to  his  mother 
reached  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  Prize  of 
Virtue  was  awarded  to  him.  It  consisted  of  the  interest  on  the  ten  thou- 
sand francs  which  the  Baron  had  invested ;  and  this  sum  he  spent,  —  how 
do  you  suppose  ?  In  making  his  mother  more  comfortable.  This  was  truest 
courage ;  and  to  my  mind  Jean  Vigier  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave  boys 
of  whom  I  have  written. 

Major  Traverse, 
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HOW    EDGAR    LEFT    HOME. 

LOUD  screams  in  the  wood-shed  frightened  everybody  in  the  house ; 
and  Mrs.  Drew  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  opened  the  door, 
and  there  stood  her  son  Edgar  by  the  work-bench,  looking  proud  and  fierce, 
with  his  fist  doubled  up ;  and  there  sat  his  little  cousin  Walter  on  the  floor, 
his  eyes  shut  tight  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  screaming  as  loud  as  he  could 
scream. 

'*  Children !  what  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  good  Mrs.  Drew,  hastening  to 
see  if  Walter  had  had  a  finger  cut  q%  or  an  eye  put  out,  or  a  leg  broken, 
for  she  was  always  afraid  some  such  accident  would  happen  to  those  boys. 

"  He  —  struck  —  me  !  "  screamed  Walter. 

''  He  sha'  n't  have  my  playthings  ! "  said  Edgar,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  prouder  and  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  with  his  foot  he  began  to  push 
them  under  the  work-bench.  There  was  an  express-wagon  with  four  wheels, 
and  a  cart  with  two  wheels,  and  a  wheelbarrow  with  one  wheel,  a  bow  and 
arrow,  a  box  of  blocks  to  make  houses  of^  an  India-rubber  dog  that  would 
bark  and  a  cat  that  would  mew,  when  you  squeezed  them,  a  jumping  Jack, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more  things.  Edgar  had  had  most  of  the  toys 
a  good  while,  and  had  played  with  them  till  they  no  longer  interested  him, 
and  they  had  long  lain  in  his  tool-chest  at  the  end  of  the  work-bench 
neglected  and  forgotten,  and  of  no  use  to  anybody.  When  his  little  cousin 
Walter  came  to  live  with  him  his  mother  said,  *'  There  are  those  old  play- 
things of  Edgar's  ;  they  are  just  what  we  want  for  Walter." 

Walter  was  of  course  delighted  with  them.  But  Edgar,  as  soon  as  he 
found  out  that  somebody  else  wanted  his  playthings,  thought  that  ke  wanted 
them,  and  was  unwilling  to  share  them  with  Walter.  If  his  cousin  wished 
to  take  the  express- wagon,  Edgar  said  ke  was  just  going  to  take  it,  and 
Walter  should  n't  have  it ;  then  if  Walter  gave  that  up,  and  chose  the  cart, 
Edgar  declared  he  must  have  the  cart,  —  he  was  just  going  to  draw  chips 
in  it  And  so  they  quarrelled,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Drew  could  say  to  make 
her  son  ashamed  of  his  selfishness. 

But  to-day  she  thought  the  time  had  come  to  put  an  e^d  to  these  dis- 
putes about  the  playthings.  So  she  stooped  and  put  one  hand  kindly  on 
the  weeping  Walter's  head,  and  took  Edgar's  unwilling  hand  in  the  other. 

"  There,  Walter,  don't  cry ;  you  shall  have  the  playthings,  for  I  said 
you  might  Edgar,  how  can  you  treat  your  little  cousin  so  ?  Remember, 
you  are  a  great  boy,  almost  eleven  years  old,  and  he  is  only  five  ! " 

''  I  don't  care !  I  ain't  going  to  have  him  coming  into  this  house,  and 
getting  all  my  things  away  from  me  1 " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  you  told  me  when  his  poor  mother  died  ?  Said 
I,  '  Edgar,  your  little  cousin  has  n't  any  mother  now,  and  he  won't  have 
any  home,  unless  we  let  him  come  here ;  how  would  you  like  to  have  him 
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for  your  little  brother  ? '    You  said  you  would  love  him,  and  be  very  good  to 
him." 

**  Yes  ! "  muttered  Edgar.  '*  I  thought  we  'd  play  horse,  and  he  'd  let  me 
drive ;  but  he  wants  to  drive  half  the  time  1  The  idea  of  kis  driving  me  / 
I  ain't  going  to  stand  any  of  that  nonsense,  now,  come  1 " 

"  Look  here,  Edgar ;  do  you  know  you  are  talking  to  your  mother  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Drew. 

**  I  can't  help  that  I  You  always  take  his  part  against  me.  I  Ve  stood 
it  long  enough.    I  sha'  n't  stand  it  any  longer." 

Mrs.  Drew  looked  at  her  boy  in  astonishment  After  a  moment's  pause 
she  said,  calmly,  "  What  will  you  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  '11  have  Walter  go  away,    like  sXaiys  in  this  house,  /  won't ! " 

''  Very  well.  Walter  is  going  to  stay  in  this  house,  and  have  kind  treat- 
ment from  everybody  in  it.  I  have  talked  to  you  enough.  Your  father 
and  I  have  done  all  we  could  to  make  a  good,  generous,  happy  boy  of  you ; 
and  now  if  you  wish  to  leave  us,  because  you  are  too  selfish  to  have  your 
little  cousin  here,  and  too  ungrateful  to  remember  how  you  came  by  these 
very  playthings, — why,  you  can  go.  And  if  you  are  resolved  to  be  such  a 
bad,  rebellious  boy,  the  sooner  you  go  the  better." 

"  Well,  I  '11  go,  then ! "  said  Edgar,  snatching  his  hand  away,  and  walking, 
fierce  and  straight,  up  to  his  little  bedroom,  to  pack  his  things. 

Mrs.  Drew  did  not  believe  he  would  have  the  courage  to  go,  or  perhaps 
she  would  not  have  said  what  she  did  ;  but  having  said  it,  she  determined 
to  wait  and  see  what  he  would  do.  She  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
sat  down  to  her  work  (she  was  making  Edgar  a  skating-cap),  but  left  the 
door  open,  so  that  she  could  see  him  as  he  passed  through  the  entry.  She 
tried  to  appear  calm,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  very  anxious  all  the 
while  he  was  in  his  room ;  and  when  at  last  he  came  down  stairs  with  his 
best  clothes  on,  and  a  little  bundle  under  his  arm,  her  heart  gave  a  great  throb 
of  love  and  grief,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from  sobbing  outright 

Edgar,  on  his  part,  had  not  believed  that  his  mother  would  finally  let 
him  leave  the  house,  any  more  than  she  had  believed  that  he  would  go  ;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  to  have  her  at  the  last  moment  en- 
treat him  to  stay.  So  he  made  a  great  noise  tramping  through  the  entry,  in 
order  to  attract  her  attention.  As  he  looked  in,  and  saw  her  at  work  on 
his  skating-cap,  his  heart  almost  £uled  him ;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  stop 
then,  and  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  stalked  out  of  the  door,  thinking  she 
would  call  him  back  before  he  got  past  the  gate. 

.   '<  Edgar  I "  she  said,  rapping  on  the  window ;  and  glad  he  was  to  turn 
back,  although  he  did  so  very  sullenly. 

*'  What !  "  said  he,  with  a  cross,  impatient  look. 

"  You  are  not  going  away  without  bidding  me  good  by,  are  you  ?  "  said 
his  mother,  cheerfully,  for  she  had  got  the  better  of  her  emotions  by  this 
time. 

''  I  did  n't  know  anybody  wanted  to  say  good  by  to  me,"  replied  Edgar, 
gloomily,  hugging  his  bundle. 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  said  his  mother.  "  If  it  is  best  for  you  to  go,  I  am  willing ; 
but  let  us  part  friends.     And  I  must  see  what  you  have  in  your  bundle." 

"  O,  I  have  n't  anything  Walter  will  want ;  don't  be  afraid ! "  said  the 
envious  Edgar,  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Drew  paid  no  attention  to  this  remark,  which  was  intended  to  be 
very  stinging,  but  quietly  undid  the  buudlc. 

"  What !  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  a  night-shirt,  a  pair  of  stockings  and 
a  handkerchief.'*  Why,  my  child,  it  will  never  do  to  go  away  from  home 
with  so  few  things ! " 

"  These  are  enough,"  said  Edgar,  stifling  his  remorse  and  grief.  "  You  '11 
be  glad  to  give  the  rest  to  Walter." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  go  to  work,  if  you  leave  home,  and  you  will  want 
some  e very-day  clothes." 

The  boy  had  not  thought  of  that ;  and  the  prospect  of  living  out  some- 
where in  the  service  of  strangers  was  not  very  encouraging. 

"  I  can't  carry  a  big  bundle,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  then  we  will  send  you  what  clothes  you  want,  if  you  will  write  to 
us,  after  you  have  found  a  place,"  said  his  mother,  tying  up  the  bundle 
again. 

"  I  shall  go  to  sea,  and  you  will  never  hear  from  me  again  ! "  said  Edgar, 
fiercely.  He  thought  that  would  bring  her  to  terms,  but  she  appeared  quite 
unmoved. 

"  Have  you  money  enough  for  your  journey  ?  " 

"  I  have  three  dollars  and  a  half." 

"  Where  did  you  get  so  much  ?  " 

"It  —  it  —  it *s  some  you  gave  me  ! "  Edgar  faltered.  Then,  finding  that 
he  was  beginning  to  soften,  he  added,  vindictively,  "  I  can  leave  it  for  Walter, 
if  you  want  me  to  ! " 

"  No,  my  child  ;  you  will  want  more  than  that ;  and  you  know  I  have 
never  taken  anything  from  you  that  you  needed,  to  give  it  to  Walter.  It  is  n't 
because  I  don't  love  you,  and  would  n't  do  everything  in  the  world  for  you, 
that  I  insist  on  your  being  kind  to  your  little  cousin.  After  you  have  been 
away  from  home  awhile,  living  among  strangers,  who  will  not  be  to  you 
what  your  father  and  mother  and  sisters  have  been,  then  you  will  wish  you 
had  been  more  kind  to  that  poor  little  homeless,  motherless  boy." 

Mrs.  Drew  wiped  away  a  tear  as  she  put  back  the  boy's  purse.  How  he 
longed  then  to  throw  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  ask  her  forgiveness, 
and  promise  never  to  be  unkind  to  Walter  again  !  But  he  was  too  proud 
for  that,  and  he  was  angry  because  she  seemed  so  willing  to  part  with  him.. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  your  father  and  sisters  when  they  come  home,  and 
ask  for  Edgar  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like ;  I  suppose  you  '11  make  out  as  bad  a  story  as  you 
can  about  me  1 " 

"  O  Edgar  I "  said  his  mother,  reproachfully.  Then,  showing  the  skating- 
cap,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  this  ?  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours  over 
it,  anticipating  so  much  pleasure  seeing  you  wear  it  this  winter ;  and  there 
will  be  skating  now  in  a  few  weeks." 
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"  I  sha'  n't  want  it ;  and  I  don't  suppose  1  could  have  it  long  if  1  did  i 
you  'd  give  it  to  Walter  the  first  time  he  teased  for  it,"  muttered  Edgar, 
turning  to  go. 

He  Itnew  how  cruelly  unjust  this  taunt  was,  and  he  wanted  her  to  reply 
to  It.  But  she  only  said,  "Well,  Walter  shall  have  the  cap.  He  will  be 
the  only  boy  we  shall  have  to  love  and  care  for  now.  But,  Edgar,  it  is  going 
to  rain.  There  is  no  need  of  your  starting  in  bad  weather.  You  can  wait 
till  morning,  if  you  like," 

"  No,  I  'd  rather  go  now ! "  And  away  he  strode,  with  a  tr^cal  air,  so 
fiiU  of  sorrow  and  anger  and  remorse  that  he  could  not  say  another  word, 
nor  look  back  without  bursting  into  tears. 

Little  Waller,  now  just  beginning  to  comprehend  what  the  great  trouble 
was,  ran  after  him,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Don't  go,  Edgar  1 "  he 
pleaded  ;  "don't  go  I  Come  back,  and  1  won't  ask  for  your  playthings  any 
more  ! " 

But  Edgar  shook  him  off  rudely,  and  slammed  the  gate,  and  so  bade 
good  by  to  his  comfortable,  happy  home,  and  went  out  into  the  great,  lonely 

It  was  going  to  rain,  sure  enough.  The  sky  was  dark,  and  a  few  drops 
already  began  to  sprinkle  the  dust  of  the  road.    One  fell  on  Edgar's  hand 
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and  another  on  his  cheek.  The  earth  had  never  looked  so  dreary  to  htm ; 
he  had  never  felt  such  cold,  ominous  rain-drops  before.  "  She  '11  be  cer- 
tain to  call  me  again  before  I  *m  out  of  sight,"  thought  he ;  and  O,  how  he 
hoped  she  would !    But  she  did  not 

She  saw  htm  go  up  the  long  hill,  carrying  his  little  bundle,  farther  and    ^ 
farther,  dimmer  and  dimmer,  under  the  darkening  clouds,  —  her  darling  boy !  ' 
Would  she  ever  see  that  little  coat,  those  trudging  feet  again  ?    Every 
moment  she  expected  he  would  relent  and  turn  back.    *•  The  rain  will  cer-  - 
tainly  send  him  home  ! "  thought  she  ;  and  so  she  watched  and  prayed  till  r 
he  was  out  of  sight 

The  rain  set  in,  slow  and  chill,  not  like  a  shower,  but  like  a  long,  dismal 
storm.  An  hour  passed,  and  no  disheartened  little  boy  with  his  bundle  was 
seen  coming  down  the  hill.  Then  it  grew  so  dark  and  rained  so  hard  that 
his  mother  could  not  have  seen  him  even  if  he  had  come.  ' 

Edgar  walked  on  very  fast  at  first,  without  any  idea  where  he  was  going,  \ 
crying  bitterly,  and  muttering  to  himself,  "  I  won't  go  back  now !  I  don't 
care  if  I  do  get  wet  I  I  '11  drown  myself,  then  I  guess  she  '11  feel  bad ! 
I  '11  go  to  sea,  —  I  will !  I  'U  come  home  a  rich  man,  and  piit  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  not  go  to  see  her ;  and  I  '11  drive  a  fast  horse  past  the  house,  and 
make  all  my  old  friends  presents,  and  —  boo-hoo-hoo  ! "  wept  the  wretched,  - 
angry  boy,  unable  to  support  his  heart  with  these  spiteful  fancies. 

Patter,  patter  went  the  rain,  darker  and  darker  grew  the  way ;  and  now 
the  serious  question  forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  where  was  he  to  pass  the 
night  ?  Why  not  go  to  the  hotel  now  ?  Because  everybody  knew  him  in 
the  village,  and  it  would  look  so  strange  for  him  to  go  there  for  lodgings,  so 
near  home.  "  I  '11  go  where  nobody  knows  me ;  I  '11  crawl  into  a  barn  some- 
where, and  sleep  on  the  hay." 

Lights  began  to  appear  in  the  £arm-houses  he  passed,  their  cheerful  beams 
making  the  rain  and  darkness  seem  all  the  more  dismal  to  his  lonely  heart. ' 
In  one  warmly  lighted  doorway  a  woman  appeared  and  called,  "  Come,  my 
son,  come  to  supper."  "  All  right,  mother,"  answered  a  cheery  boy's  voice 
from  the  door  of  a  bam  close  by ;  "I  've  got  the  chores  all  done  now." 
And  Edgar  saw  a  lad  about  his  own  age  go  into  the  house  with  a  brimming 
pail  of  milk,  —  go  in  to  light  and  warmth  and  supper,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
mother's  presence,  while  he,  houseless,  motherless,  iiungry,  drenched,  wan- 
dered on  in  the  darkness  and  rain. 

"  I  '11  go  into  the  next  barn  I  come  to,"  thought  he.  And  there  was  one 
near  by ;  but  just  as  he  was  gliding  stealthily  to  the  door  a  man  came  out, 
and  seeing  him,  exclaimed  gruffly,  "  What  do  you  Want  here  ?  Clear  out, 
you  little  beggar  1" 

Edgar  was  frightened,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  walked  about 
half  a  mile  farther,  then  sat  down  on  a  stone-wall  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Not  a  person  was  passing,  not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Night  had 
now  fairly  closed  in,  and  it  was  raining  still.  And  there  Edgar  thought  of 
the  past  and  of  his  dismal  prospects. 

*'  I  wish  Walter  had  never  come  to  our  house  I    Making  a  row  'twixt  me 
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and  mother !  I  was  happy  as  I  could  be  before.  I  did  n't  nse  him  very 
well,  I  know.  I  'd  got  through  with  the  playthings,  and  he  might  have 
had  'em.  I  don't  blame  him  for  wanting  to  drive  me  once  in  a  while.  And 
I  don't  blame  mother  for  taking  his  part  I  was  mean  and  selfish.  I  wish 
I  was  Jback  there.  Father 's  got  home  by  this  time,  and  Jane  and  Ellen. 
They  're  eating  supper  now.  I  sha'  n't  ever  see  any  of  mother's  good  toast 
again  !  I  wish  I  was  dead ! "  And  Edgar,  jumping  from  the  wall,  which 
tumbled  down  after  him,  walked  on  again  blindly  and  miserably. 

In  the  mean  while  his  father  and  sisters  had  come  home,  and  his  mother 
had  anxiously  told  them  what  had  happened. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Jane  ;  "  he  '11  be  glad  to  come  back  again." 

"  No  he  won't,"  said  Ellen,  "  he 's  so  stuffy." 

"  I  wish,"  —  Mrs.  Drew,  now  greatly  alarmed,  appealed  to  her  husband,  — 
"  I  wish  you  would  go  after  him,  and  see  if  you  can  find  him,  or  hear  from 
him.  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  I  can  live  through  the  night  unless  I  can 
know  that  he  is  safe." 

But  Mr.  Drew  said,  "  The  rogue  I  I  'm  of  Jane's  opinion,  —  he  '11  come 
home  for  supper  and  a  dry  bed.  At  all  events,  he  will  know  enough  to  go 
in  out  of  the  rain." 

The  family  sat  down  to  supper ;  but  a  sad  supper  it  was.  All  were 
anxious  about  Edgar,  and  as  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows,  they  could 
not  help  wondering  if  he  was  out  in  it. 

After  supper  Mr.  Drew  said,  "  I  believe  I  will  go  out  and  see  if  I  can 
track  him."  So  he  lighted  a  lantern,  and  took  an  umbrella,  and  went  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

In  an  hour  he  came  back  —  without  him. 

"Could  n't  you  find  him  ?"  cried  out  the  despairing  mother. 

"  What !  has  n't  he  come  home  yet  ?  I  expected  to  find  him  here 
before  me.    It 's  an  awful  night ! " 

It  was  now  getting  very  late.  Mrs.  Drew  did  not  dare  to  say  what  she 
felt ;  she  could  not  stay  in  the  presence  of  the  family ;  but  she  went  up  the 
stairs  to  her  boy's  little  bedroom,  and  entering  wliere  all  was  dark,  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees  by  his  bed,  and  began  to  pray,  in  a  voice  convulsed 
with  anguish,  for  the  wel&re  and  safe  return  of  her  dear  lost  child. 

"  Mother  ! "  sobbed  out  a  well-known  voice  by  her  side. 

"  Edgar,  you  here  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  mother !  "  said  the  penitent,  under  the  bed-clothes. 

In  her  joy  she  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  it  was  a  minute  before  she 
could  control  her  feelings  sufficiently  to  ask,  "  How  came  you  here  ?  how 
did  you  get  in  ?  " 

'*  I  was  ashamed  to  have  you  see  me,  and  I  climbed  up  the  apple-tree  on 
to  the  piazza,  and  got  in  at  the  window,  about  half  an  hour  ago.      And, 

0  mother,  I  have  been  so  unhappy  —  and  I  know  I  've  been  a  bad  boy  — 

1  know  I  don't  deserve  it,  but  if  you  will  forgive  me  —  ** 

Forgive  him  I    Why,  the  happy  mother  had  never  loved  him  so  in  all  her 
life.    She  went  and  told  his  father  and  sisters,  and  brought  him  up  a  plate 
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of  toast  she  had  kept  warm  for  him,  and  stood  by  while  he  ate  it,  sitting  up 
in  bed. 

"  I  tell  you,  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  've  found  out  what  home  is,  and  you 
won't  catch  me  leaving  it  again  in  a  hurry.  I  thought  of  it,  sitting  on  that 
stone- wall  in  the  rain,  and  I  did  n't  go  much  &rther  after  that,  you  'd -better 
believe  ;  but  I  turned  round  in  a  little  while,  and  came  as  straight  back  as 
ever  I  could.  I  crossed  by  Towner's  Lane,  and  that 's  the  way,  I  suppose, 
I  missed  father.  O,  what  toast !  It 's  the  best  toast,  and  I  've  got  the 
best  father  and  mother,  and  the  best  home  and  sisters,  there  are  in  this 
world !  And  see  here,  mother,"  —  Edgar  looked  up  earnestly  in  her  face,  — 
"  if  I  can't  afford  to  be  a  decent  sort  of  boy  in  such  a  home  as  this,  just  send 
me  off  again,  that 's  all ! " 

Need  I  add  that  she  has  never  yet  had  occasion  to  send  him  off  again  ? 

y.  7'.  Trowbridge, 


BERTIE'S  PIONEERING, 

III. —  Housekeeping  on  the  Plains. 

O  Y  the  end  of  the  second  day  at  the  White  House,  housekeeping  was 
^  fairly  under  way.  Two  little  benches,  a  cupboard  made  from  an  old 
packing-box,  and  a  table,  had  been  constructed.  The  last  was  the  most 
difficult  to  make,  there  being  nothing  for  legs  and  very  little  for  a  top. 
The  house  had  never  been  finished  off  inside,  so  a  framework  was  made  and 
fastened  to  the  upright  posts  of  the  walls,  and  a  top  pieced  out  with  shingles. 
Rather  rough,  but  it  held  a  tin  plate  as  well  as  mahogany  would  have  done. 
Up  to  this  time  Mr.  George  and  Bertie  had  lived  on  crackers,  cheese,  and 
jam  ;  but  the  completion  of  a  table  was  so  suggestive  of  what  Western  peo- 
ple call  a  "  square  meal,"  that  Bertie,  who  had  been  rearranging  the  things 
in  the  cupboard,  declared  he  was  hungry,  and  was  sent  at  once  to  pick  up 
some  wood  near  the  creek  for  a  fire.     In  two  minutes  he  was  back  again. 

*<But,  Mr.  George,  I  guess  you've  forgotten  one  thing.  How  can  we 
cook  dinner  without  a  stove  ?  " 

George  meditated  "  I  have  it,  Colonel,"  he  said.  "  Come  with  me  " ;  and 
Bertie  followed,  wondering  how  they  were  to  manage,  with  neither  chimney 
nor  stove,  and  how  the  spade  he  had  been  told  to  bring  would  help  them. 
Back  of  the  house  was  some  ploughed  ground,  and  here  George  stopped, 
turned  up  some  pieces  of  sod,  and  cut  them  each  about  two  feet  long. 

'*  I  '11  cut  and  you  carry  to  the  side  of  the  house,"  he  said ;  and  Bertie  car^ 
ried  till  he  had  some  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  lying  there ;  then  Mr.  George 
came  up  and  began  to  place  them  very  much  as  a  mason  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  leaving  a  space  inside  about  eighteen  inches  wide  by  three  feet 
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long  aod  eighteen  inches  high.  From  the  beginning  each  sod  overlapped 
the  one  under  it  about  an  inch  inwards,  so  that  when  the  right  height  was 
reached  only  about  a  foot  renuined  to  be  covered.  For  this  a  tough  sod 
was  selected,  and  two  holes  cut  in  it,  —  one  for  the  coffee-pot  and  one  for 
the  fiying-pan.  Then  neuly  the  whole  front  of  the  stove  was  cut  out,  and 
a  door  made  to  fit  the  opening,  a  drafl  being  left  at  the  bottom.  Then  a 
chimney-flue  was  cut  at  the  back  near  the  top,  and  George,  rubtung  his 
hands,  said,  "  Now,  Colonel,  the  stove 's  done ;  -bring  on  your  wood." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  will  bum  in  such  a  contrivance,"  said  Bertie ;  but 
within  five  minutes  the  roar  of  flames  inside  proved  it  would,  and  that  a  sod- 
stove  was  more  comfortable  to  cook  by  than  an  open  fire.  The  draft  was 
perfect,  and  the  %tove  continued  in  good  order  all  the  time  they  stayed 
there,  the  only  trouble  being  when  it  rained.  There  were  only  occasional 
showers,  howerer,  and  they  were  never  obliged  to  wut  raore  than  half  an 
hour  for  a  meal. 


To-day,  a  dinner  of  baked  potatoes,  fried  bam,  bread,  and  apple-i 
made  the  place  seem  like  home,  Bertie  said.  The  .only  drawback  wa 
dish-washing  afterward. 
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"  Let 's  do  as  the  Pawnees  do,"  «aid  Bertie.  "  I  saw  'em  wash  their 
dishes  by  slatting  'em  back  and  forth  in  the  wet  grass." 

"  I  'm  surprised  at  you,  Colonel,  —  when  we  own  a  dish-cloth,  and  there  *s 
a  creek  full  of  water  close  by !  No,  sir ;  we  '11  be  civilized  till  the  disb-doth 
is  worn  out,  if  no  longer." 

"  Well,"  said  Bertie,  while  waiting  for  the  water  to  heat,  "  there 's  one 
good  thing  about  our  house,  —  everything 's  so  strong  it  canU  be  cracked  or 
smashed.  I  think  it 's  splendid  to  slash  round  just  as  you  've  a  mmd  to, 
and  never  break  anything." 

"  So  do  I,  Colonel.  That 's  one  strong  reason  for  coming  into  the  wilder- 
ness. I  can't  sit  still,  you  know,  —  never  have  in  my  life,  mother  says; 
and  your  mother  knows  that  I  'm  responsible  for  half  th#  breakages  in  her 
house.  It 's  delightful  to  kick  the  furniture,  without  a  fear  of  injuring  it, 
and  to  throw  the  dishes  about  the  room  whenever  you  like." 

It  took  some  time  to  wash  the  dishes,  and  put  everything  in  place  again. 
When  this  was  done,  Mr.. George  said,  "Now  for  a  walk.  We'll  see  if 
we  can  borrow  some  ink  to  write  up  the  journal,  which  we  '11  take  into 
Schuyler  and  mail  to-morrow.  Those  two  houses  at  the  west  are  new ; 
we  '11  try  at  both." 

Maple  Creek  was  low,  and  they  crossed  it  on  stepping-stones,  Bertie 
mentally  determining  to  have  a  wade  very  soon.  They  walked  on  over  the 
rolling  prairie  toward  the  low  house,  nearly  two  miles  away.  The  occupants 
proved  to  be  Germans,  who  were  delighted  to  see  any  one,  and  at  once 
offered  them  a  seat  on  the  ground  inside  the  house,  where  not  a  chair,  bed, 
or  even  a  box  was  to  be  seen.  A  small  bag  of  meal  and  one  tin  pail  formed 
their  entire  outfit  for  housekeeping.  The  sun  shone  in  through  the  cracks 
in  the  roof,  which  were  nearly  as  wide  as  the  boards  that  covered  the 
remainder  of  it.  On  the  wall  hung  two  meerschaum  pipes,  and  in  one 
comer  was  a  keg  of  smoking-tobacco,  from  which  the  large,  pleasant-faced 
German  filled  his  pipe  when  it  became  empty.  Opposite  him,  on  a  pile  of 
dirt,  sat  the  equally  large  wife,  whose  fat,  smiling  face  had  not  a  trace  of 
care,  and  beamed  with  admiration  whenever  she  looked  at  her  husband,  or 
peeked  through  a  knot-hole  dose  by  at  her  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was 
chopping  wood  outside.  They  knew  only  a  few  words  of  English ;  but  as 
George  could  speak  German  easily,  he  talked  with  them  some  time  about 
their  prospects.  They  had  planted  com  and  potatoes,  and  expected  to  live 
very  comfortably  on  these.  They  appeared  to  be  wretchedly  poor,  but  not 
a  word  of  complaint  came  from  them,  and  Bertie  wondered  at  what  seemed 
their  perfect  contentment 

"They're  an  astonishing  couple,"  said  Mr.  George,  as  he  and  Bertie 
walked  on,  "  but  I  don't  doubt  they  will  succeed  No  ink  there.  We  must 
try  the  next  house." 

They  found  a  more  comfortable  building,  tolerably  furnished,  but  with 
an  atmosphere  of  such  discontent  and  bittemess  that  they  were  glad  to 
get  away,  after  borrowihg  a  littie  ink.  A  woman  with  sharp,  discontented 
face,  who  rocked  back  and  forth  continually  in  a  squeaking  chair,  insisted 
on  telling  her  story,  to  which  Bertie  listened  with  wide-open  eyes. 
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From  ber  own  account  St  would  seem  that  she  had  had  everything  that 
money  could  buy  till  a  year  after  her  marriage,  when  her  husband  failed  in 
business,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  at  last  took  up  a  homestead  on  Maple 
Creek  and  began  farming.  Here  they  might  have  done  well,  but,  as  George 
found  in  other  visits,  the  husband,  a  young,  energetic  man,  was  kept  back  in 
every  effort  by  the  whining,  utterly  good-for-nothing  wife,  who  sat  rocking 
from  morning  till  night,  while  he  did  the  housework  and  went  about  in  rags. 

'*  I  'd  rather  live  with  those  Germans,  I  do  believe,"  said  Bertie,  with  a 
long  breath,  as  they  left  the  stifling  house.  '*  It 's  awful  to  hear  anybody 
fret  so  every  minute.  Why  did  n't  you  tell  her  what  a  hateful  thing  she  is  ?  '* 

"That  wouldn't  have  been  the  way  to  cure  her,  I  think.  Here  are 
nearly  twenty  houses  on  the  line  of  this  creek,  Bertie.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
learn  something  about  them  all  before  we  go  home.  Every  one  has  a 
story,  you  know.'' 

"  Nothing  ever  happened  to  me,"  said  Bertie.  "  Perhaps  there  will, 
though,  before  I  'm  a  man.  There 's  a  fire  yonder,  Mr.  George.  I  guess 
there  's  an  emigrant-train.    Let 's  go  and  see." 

The  light  proved  to  be  a  camp-fire,  around  which  were  gathered  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  cooking  their  evening  meal. 
Seven  canvas-covered  wagons  were  close  by,  and  the  tired  oxen  which 
had  drawn  them  through  the  day  were  feeding  on  the  prairie.  The  people 
were  all  Swedes,  and  could  only  smile  good-naturedly  at  their  visitors,  who 
so6n  turned  homeward. 

"  To-morrow  we  '11  begin  working  regularly,"  said  George,  as  they  were 
making  ready  for  bed.  *'  You  and  I  together  must  see  if  we  can't  finish  a 
sod-wall  for  the  back  of  the  cattle-shed.  We  won't  work  too  hard,  because 
we  have  come  here  for  our  health,  you  know." 

^  I  think  I  'd  rather  do  a  little  something  than  not,"  was  Bertie's  last 
remark  for  the  night ;  but  when  morning  came  he  was  almost  ready  to  take 
it  back,  and  declare  that  the  bed  was  better  than  anything.  A  bath  in  the 
creek  waked  him  up,  however,  and  then  for  an  hour  they  cut  and  carried 
sods  to  the  great  field  where  the  shed  was  to  be  built  Then  came  break- 
&st  and  dish-washing,  then  another  hour's  work;  by  this  time  the  sun 
had  come  out  hot  and  scorching,  and  they  found  the  coolest  place  they 
could,  and  wrote  or  talked  or  told  stories  till  dinner-time.  So  they  worked 
from  day  to  day.  From  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon  were  the  best  working- 
hours  of  the  day.  Then  came  supper,  and  a  long  walk  afterward  over  the 
prairie,  sometimes  making  calls  at  one  house  or  another,  and  always  watch- 
ing the  glowing  sunset  as  they  returned.  Saturday  afternoon  they  walked 
into  Schuyler,  mailed  their  journal,  and  got  their  package  of  letters  and 
papers,  and  then  went  to  Henry's  boarding-place,  where  they  stayed  till 
Monday  morning,  going  to  the  little  church  on  Sunday,  and  ending  the  day 
with  their  usual  walk. 

Three  weeks  went  by  in  this  way.  A  very  stupid  life  some  of  you  will 
think ;  but  Bertie  worked  and  fished  and  heard  stories,  and  every  Saturday 
afternoon  in  Schuyler  was  sure  of  just  as  many  hand-car  rides  as  he  chose 
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to  take,  for  he  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  workmen  on  the  road.  Bertie 
received  long  letters  from  Grade  and  little  John.  He  wished  they  were  with 
him,  but  he  could  never  be  made  to  declare  himself  homesick.  Every  day  he 
wrote,  or  rather  printed,  a  few  lines  to  his  mother,  thus  making  quite  a  letter  by 
the  end  of  the  week ;  but  this  was  harder  work,  he  said,  than  la3nng  sod-wall. 

The  fourth  Friday  there  came  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  all  night, 
and  on  Saturday,  as  they  set  out  for  Schuyler,  they  found  the  bridge  over 
Shell  Creek  had  been  carried  away,  so  that  they  were  prisoners,  unless 
they  swam  over.  The  creek,  ordinarily  only  two  or  three  feet  deep,  was 
now  five  or  six,  and  whirled  along  so  wildly  that  George  thought  it  unsafe 
for  Bertie  to  swim,  and  so  they  turned  back,  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  letters.  One  of  the  neighbors  brought  them  at  night,  however,  and 
reported  the  creek  to  be  falling,  and  next  morning  they  found  it  safe  enough 
to  swim  across.  Tuesday  the  neighbors  on  both  sides  gathered  together 
to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  Bertie  for  once  had  wading  enough.  All  the 
pieces  of  the  old  bridge  which  could  be  found  were  gathered  from  the  banks 
on  both  sides,  and  floated  up  to  the  spot  on  a  raft,  which  Bertie  poled  along. 
By  afternoon  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  one  heavy-eyed  man  who  had 
worked  energetically,  but  who  had  gone  away  for  a  few  moments  every 
half-hour  or  so,  staggered  off  toward  a  cluster  of  houses  which  lay  at  the 
north,  and  Bertie  saw  that  he  carried  a  brown  jug. 

'Ms  he  drunk?"  he  whispered.  *M  didn't  know  people  in  the  country 
ever  got  drunk." 

"  In  country  and  city  both,  Colonel ;  though  he,  poor  fellow  1  is  the  only 
one  I  know  of  near  us.  He  is  drinking  himself  to  death',  and,  like  all  drunk- 
ards, it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  stop.  It  is  curious  that  his 
next  neighbor  is  an  opium-eater." 

**  What 's  that  ?  "  said  Bertie  ;  and  then  followed  a  long  talk,  wherein  he 
was  told,  not  only  what  opium-eating  is,  but  also  the  story  of  De  Quincey, 
who  has  written  a  famous  book  on  the  horrors  of  the  practice.  Bertie 
listened,  inwardly  resolving  he  would  never  be  bound  to  such  a  bad  habit, 
and  went  to  bed  to  dream  all  night  of  more  bridge-building. 

Two  days  afterward  one  of  the  neighbors  rode  by  and  stopped  a  moment 

**'You  have  n't  seen  anything  of  Harding,  I  suppose?"  he  said.  "  He 's 
been  missing  since  Tuesday.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  he  'd  fallen  off  that 
log  he  has  to  cross,  going  over  the  creek,  and  been  drowned." 

''  Is  that  the  drunken  man  ? "  Bertie  asked.  <'  Why  don't  somebody  look 
for  him  ?  " 

**  We  have,"  said  the  man,  "  and  more  are  going  to  look  to-morrow ;  it 's 
my  opinion,  though,  he 's  drowned  "  ;  and  the  man  drove  on  whistling. 

"I  shouldn't  think  he  cared  much,"  said  Bertie,  indignantly.  ^It's 
dreadful  to  think  that  perhaps  he 's  drowned." 

'*  More  likely  he  went  off  to  fill  his  jug,  and  is  now  lying  drunk  in  some 
bam.    He  may  go  home  to-day." 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  still  no  news  of  Harding.  The  people 
whom  they  saw  in  Schuyler  on  Sunday  thought  he  must  have  been  drowned. 
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On  Monday  Henry  walked  out  with  the  young  minister,  intending  to  fish  in 
Maple  Creek,  and  spend  the  night  at  the  White  House.  There  was  every- 
thing desirable  for  supper  but  bread,  and  so  Bertie  volunteered  to  run  to 
the  next  neighbor's,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  borrow  a  loaf.  He  went 
on,  half  walking,  half  running,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  the  little  prairie- 
dog  village,  none  of  whose  inhabitants  he  had  ever  succeeded  in  catching, 
and  laughing,  as  he  always  did,  at  their  somerset  into  their  holes  when  they 
caught  sight  of  him. 

By  the  time  he  had  got  the  bread  and  turned  homeward  it  was  sunset,  and 
a  red  light  flooded  the  prairie,  making  it  appear  almost  as  if  fire  were  sweep- 
ing over  it  Bertie  glanced  at  the  copper-colored  sun  slowly  sinking,  and 
thought,  "  What  a  hot  day  it  will  be  to-morrow  I "  Then  he  walked  on, 
coming  presently  to  some  tall  grass,  high  above  his  head.  He  stopped  a 
moment  to  watch  a  little  peewit,  which  flew  before  him,  trying  to  draw 
attention  from  the  nest  which  he  knew  must  be  close  by.  Bertie  never 
robbed  nests,^but  he  liked  to  count  the  eggs,  and  watch  the  wide-mouthed 
young  birds,  and  so  he  turned  aside  from  the  path,  and  went  toward  a  bush, 
where  he  thought  the  nest  must  be,  and,  parting  the  branches  gently,  looked 
through  it.  No  nest,  but  there  was  quite  a  thicket  of  bushes  just  beyond, 
and  he  determined  to  try  each  one.  As  he  reached  the  third  the  mother- 
bird  flew  up,  uttenng  sharp  cnes,  and  Bertie,  sure  now  he  was  right,  had  just 
laid  his  hand  on  the  bush,  when  he  saw,  lying  directly  under  it,  an  old  boot. 

''  Queer  that  there  should  be  a  boot  here,''  he  thought,  giving  it  a  little 
push,  and  then  a  harder  one  when  it  did  not  yield.  As  he  did  so  he  stum- 
bled and  fell,  and  the  long  grass  bending  beneath  him  showed  the  figure  of 
a  man  lying  there.  Bertie's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  out  and  run,  —  but  he 
was  not  easily  frightened. 

<<  It 's  somebody  that 's  gone  to  sleep,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  went  softly 
toward  his  head.  Then  he  did  scream  and  try  to  run,  for  the  brown  jug 
was  still  held  tight  under  one  arm,  and  the  blackened,  swollen  features  he 
knew  were  Harding's. 

How  Bertie  got  home  he  does  not  know  even  now.  As  he  ran  through 
the  tall  grass,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  dead  man  were  following  and  swing- 
ing his  jug  at  him ;  and  when  he  burst  into  the  White  House,  where  all 
were  wondering  at  his  long  stay,  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  George,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

''  Harding  is  dead  in  the  bushes,"  he  said  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
George  kneeling  by  him  ;  and  then  the  sick,  frightened  feeling  came  over  him 
again,  and  he  lay  still  a  few  moments,  swallowing  the  spoonful  of  brandy 
and  water  George  gave  him.  Presently  he  sat  up  and  told  what  he  had 
seen.  Henry  and  the  minister  started  off  at  once  to  attend  to  the  removal 
of  the  body,  and  they  did  not  get  back  till  nearly  nine.  Bertie  felt  better  by 
this  time,  but  wanted  no  supper,  and  lay  quietly  listening  to  the  singing  and 
prayer  which  followed,  glad  he  was  not  alone. 

The  next  day  poor  Harding  was  buried,  the  people  all  turning  out  to  the 
first  funeral  among  them.    Iff  a  day  or  two  afterward  Bertie  and  George 
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shut  up  the  White  Hou^e,  left  the  key  at  Henry's^  where  they  spent  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  started  on  their  hon^eward  journey,  Bertie  two 
inches  taller,  two  inches  broader  across  the  chest,  and  twelve  pounds 
heavier  than  when  he  left  home.  The  suit  of  clothes  with  which  he  started 
had  been  worn  out,  and  the  jacket  and  trousers  of  farmer's  drill  which  had 
taken  their  place  were  also  the  worse  for  wear.  Little  remained  of  the 
hat  but  its  checkered  lining,  and  if  Bertie  had  not  been  in  good  company 
he  would  have  passed  for  a  disreputable-looking  little  beggar. 

Gracie  and  little  John,  who  had  walked  down  the  old  military  road  to 
meet  Bertie,  stared  in  amazement  at  his  scandalous  appearance.  Ann, 
too,  was  shocked  ;Jbut  mamma  said,  as  she  looked  at  her  muddy,  tanned 
ragged,  shoeless  boy,  that  he  need  not  mind  what  was  said,  now  that  he  had 
really  got  welL 

Helen  C  Weeks. 


OUR    MENAGERIE. 

III.  — ANTS. 

THE  last  time  we  opened  this  menagerie  we  exhibited  our  largest  animal 
This  time  we  will  show  the  smallest.  Let  us  see  how  much  the  size 
of  the  brain  has  to  do  with  intelligence.  If  you  have  your  head  examined 
by  a  travelling  phrenologist,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  large  one.  But  if  you  have  a  very  big  one  yourself,  very  likely  some  boy 
will  say  to  you,  — 

'*  Little  heacLIitUe  wit, 
Great  head,  not  a  bit" 

Now  let  us  see  how  it  is  with  the  family  of  ants,  for  though  their  brains  are 
small,  their  wits  are  great  Nothing  on  earth  but  man  can  surpass  the  de- 
vices of  those  little  heads,  no  bigger  than  if  they  belonged  to  so  many  pins. 

And  do  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  creature  on  earth,  not  even  man, 
which  can  build  anything  so  large  in  proportion  to  itself  as  the  race  of  ants  ? 
The  larger  quadrupeds,  even  the  "  half-reasoning  elephant,"  build  nothing 
at  all.  The  little  coral  insect  does  not  build,  properly  speaking ;  for  the 
coral  islands  are  composed  merely  of  the  hard  parts  of  innumerable  bodies ; 
they  do  not  construct  anything  deliberately  as  the  ants  do.  But  the  termites^ 
or  white  ants  of  Africa,  build  houses  higher  than  the  huts  of  the  negroes 
around  them,  and  more  firmly  put  together.  The  traveller  Andersson,  in 
his  interesting  book  called  "  Lake  Ngami,"  describes  some  of  these  houses 
as  being  twenty  feet  high  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  round. 

These  houses  are  made  of  clay,  and  become,  when  dried,  almost  as  hard 
as  brick  or  stone,  so  that  hunters  asceqd  them  to  look  for  game  and  the 
wild  buffaloes  mount  them  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course  it  takes  a  vast 
number  of  termites  to  make  these  buildings,  but  it  requires  great  intelligence, 
too,  for  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  work  together  they  would  only  be  in 
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each  other's  way.  It  takes  intelligence  as  well  as  strength  and  auni1>ers  to 
make  a  skilful  and  orderly  work.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  all  these  to  make 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the 
largest  works  ever  built  by  man.  But  the  mounds  of  the  termites  are  built 
by  architects  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high ;  and  the  pyramids  would 
have  to  be  ten  times  their  present  siie  before  they  could  be  in  proportion  to 
these  insect-houses. 

The  termites  are  not  true  ants,  but  their  general  structure  is  the  same, 
and  so  are  their  habits.  And  the  little  ants  of  our  fields  and  paths,  if  you 
watch  them  closely,  will  show  you  how  their  African  cousins  work.  Watch 
how  they  dig  their  tunnels  and  cover  them  in,  like  so  many  railway  engi- 
neers. See  how  they  stop,  every  now  and  then,  to  study  out  their  plans  ; 
how  they  consider  all  obstacles  and  avoid  them ;  how  they  use  every  leaf 
and  stick  and  straw,  to  make  a  wall  or  a  roof  for  their  galleries.  Who  is  the 
foreman,  or  "boss,"  as  men  sometimes  say?  Sometimes  a  single  ant  has 
hit  upon  a  new  plan ;  he  goes  to  work  on  it ;  the  others  soon  adopt  the 
improvement,  and  help  the  skilful  inventor  ;  they  are  all  as  busy  as  possible, 
and  yet  they  all  have  their  common  plan.  The  queen  lays  her  eggs ;  the 
workers  take  care  of  them,  and  keep  ruoning  with  them  from  place  to  place, 
always  with  some  object.  Almost  all  ants  have  several  stories  or  seta  of 
cells  for  their  houses  in  this  way. 

Then  they  watch  the  state  of  the  weather  very  carefiilly.    If  the  sun  is 
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warm,  and  it  will  do  the  eggs  good  to  be  in  the  upper  galleries,  every  little 
ant  begins  tugging  them  along  to  put  them  in  a.  warm  place.  Then  if  it 
groirs  very  hot  indeed,  so  as  to  make  the  upper  galleries  too  sultry,  the 
eggs  are  carried  down  into  the  nent  row,  where  it  is  cooler.  Then  if  a 
sudden  rain  comes,  making  these  middle  galleries  too  damp,  up  run  the 
little  busy  workers,  and  carry  all  the  eggs  to  safe  chambers  far  underground. 
We  sometimes  think  that  a  single  baby  makes  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
house.  But  suppose  that  in  every  house  there  were  a  thousand  babies,  and 
that  every  baby  had  a  nurse,  and  that  all  these  nurses  were  running  to  and 
fro  all  day  with  the  babies  in  their  arms,  carrying  them  from  room  to  room, 
to  sun  them  or  air  them  or  dry  them,  what  a  scene  there  would  be,  and  how 
the  nurses  and  babies  would  tumble  over  each  other,  up  stairs  and  down ! 
And  yet  that  is  what  goes  on  all  the  time,  in  the  ants'  nurseries. 

Our  North  American  ants  spend  most  of  their  time  in  these  peacefol 
[nirsuits,  though  they  can  fight,  too,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  hammered 
with  a  stick  on  a  "biting-anfs  nest"  in  the  woods.  But  in  South  America 
these  little  creatures  are  more  formidable,  and  there  is  a  species  called 
"foraging  ants"  (Eciton  drepanophcrd^  whose  armies  sometimes  overrun 
the  country.  They  form  narrow  columns,  a  hundred  yards  long,  and  march 
in  military  order,  with  their  officers  on  the  flank,  to  keep  the  rest  from 
straggling.  These  officers  are  larger  than  the  workers,  and  have  great  white 
heads,  which  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  march.  When  once  in  motion, 
they  fear  nobody,  but  will  attack  men  or  animals,  if  found  in  their  way.  The 
custom  of  people  whose  houses  they  approach  is  to  go  out  and  leave  every- 
thing open.    Then  the  ants  enter,  search  every  comer  and  crevice,  kill 
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scorpions,  cockroaches,  snakes,  and  lizards,  and  presenfljr  go  on  their  way, 
bearing  with  them  their  spoils.  It  is  said  that  the  people  are  glad  to  see 
them  approaching,  expecting  to  be  rid  of  all  vermin  by  their  means ;  and 
that  a  bird  which  travels  with  them,  the  "  ant-tbrush,"  is  always  welcomed, 
as  a  sign  of  their  approach.  You  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  bird  and 
the  insect  in  a  book  called  "  Homes  without  Hands,"  by  Rev.  J,  G.  Wood. 


I  believe  we  have  no  ants  that  travel  in  this  way,  but  our  American 
naturalist,  Henry  Thoreau,  once  saw  a  contest  between  two  whole  tribes 
of  ants,  who  seemed  to  have  met  in  his  yard  for  that  purpose.  "  One  day," 
he  says,  "when  I  went  out  to  my  wood-pile,  I  observed  two  large  ants,  the 
one  red,  the  other  much  larger,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black,  fiercely 
contending  with  one  another.  Having  once  got  hold,  they  never  let  go,  but 
struggled  and  wrestled  and  rolled  on  the  chips  incessantly.  Looking  farther, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were  covered  with  such  combatants, 
that  it  was  a  war  between  two  races  of  anis,  the  red  always  pitted  against 
the  black,  and  fi^quently  two  red  ones  to  one  black.  On  every  side  they 
were  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  noise  that  I  could  hear, 
and  human  soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched  a  couple  that 
were  fiist  locked  in  each  other's  embraces,  in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the 
chips,  now  at  noonday  prepared  to  fight  till  the  sun  went  down,  or  life  went 
ouL  The  smaller  red  champion  had  fastened  himself  like  a  vice  to  his 
adversary's  front,  and  through  all  the  tumblings  on  that  field  never  for  an 
instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one  of  his  feelers  near  the  root,  having  already 
caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  board  ;  while  the  stronger  black  one  dashed 
>im  from  side  to  side,  ant^  as  I  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had  already  divested 
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him  of  several  of  his  members.  They  fought  with  more  pertinacity  than 
bull-dogs.  Neither  manifested  the  least  disposition  to  retreat.  It  was 
evident  that  their  battle-cry  was  'Conquer  or  Die.'  In  the  mean  time 
there  came  along  a  single  red  ant  on  the  hillside  of  this  valley,  evidently 
full  of  excitement,  who  either  had  dispatched  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken 
part  in  the  battle.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from  afar,  —  for  the  blacks 
were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  reds,  —  he  drew  near  with  rapid  pace  till 
he  stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the  combatants  ;  then,  watching 
his  opportunity,  he  sprang  upon  the  black  warrior,  and  commenced  his 
operations  near  the  root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving  the  foe  to  select  among 
his  own  members  ;  and  so  there  were  three  united  for  life,  as  if  a  new  kind 
of  attraction  had  been  invented  which  put  all  other  locks  and  cement  to 
shame.  I  should  not  have  wondered  by  this  time  to  find  that  they  had 
their  respective  musical  bands  stationed  on  some  eminent  chip,  and  playing 
their  national  airs  the  while  to  excite  the  slow  and  cheer  the  dying  combat- 
ants. I  was  myself  excited  somewhat  as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more 
you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference.  I  never  learned  which  party  was 
victorious,  nor  what  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings  excited  and  harrowed  by  witnessing  the  struggle, 
the  ferocity  and  carnage  of  a  human  battle  before  my  door." 

I  have  only  given  a  part  of  Mr.  Thoreau*s  description  of  the  battle,  but 
you  will  find  the  whole  of  it,  together  with  the  final  fate  of  those  three  par- 
ticular ants,  in  his  delightful  book,  called  "  Walden  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods." 
Almost  any  boy  would  enjoy  the  greater  part  of  that  book,  for  the  author 
did  what  almost  every  boy  thinks  he  would  like  to  do,  —  he  built  himself  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  hut  in  a  wood,  by  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  and  lived 
there  alone  for  two  years,  observing  nature  and  particularly  the  habits  of 
animals. 

I  never  saw  a  battle  of  ants,  but  when  I  lived  in  a  tent  in  South  Carolina 
I  had  all  around  me  the  curious  little  holes  of  a  creature  that  feeds  on 
ants,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  they  are,  —  the  ant-lion  (Myrmeleon  for" 
micarius).  I  had  read  about  this  little  insect,  as  most  children  have,  but 
I  had  never  before  seen  it,  except  in  its  complete  state,  when  it  is  a  pretty 
lace-winged  fly.  But  the  remarkable  part  of  its  life  is  passed  in  the  grub 
or  larva  state.  Then  it  is  a  soft  heavy  little  thing,  with  feeble  legs  and 
nothing  strong  about  it  but  its  appetite  and  its  jaws.  But  how  is  it  to  get 
its  living  ?  It  feeds  on  other  insects,  but  as  it  cannot  chase  them,  it  must 
find  a  way  to  bring  them  to  it ;  just  as  if  we  should  sit  at  table  and  the 
turkeys  and  chickens  should  come  flying  into  our  mouths.  This  is  the 
way. 

The  ant-lion  chooses  a  sandy  place,  and  then  crawls  round  in  a  circle  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Then  it  makes  another  round,  inside  the  first, 
a  little  deeper,  and  jerks  the  sand  outward  with  his  head.  Then  it  makes 
an  inner  circle  deeper  still,  and  so  on,  always  scooping  up  the  sand  and 
throwing  it  out,  until  at  last  it  has  made  a  regular  little  pitfall,  shaped  like 
a  cone ;  and  then  it  lies  at  the  bottom,  with  its  jaws  or  forceps  just  sticking 
out  of  the  sand,  waiting  for  dinner  to  come. 
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Dinner  connes  by  and  by  in  the  shape  of  some  little  ant,  roaming  round 

for  its  own  dinner,  and  attracted  by  this  queer  Uttle  pit    Almost  all  animals 

bare  some  curiosity,  and  so  the  ant 

kmks  over  the  edge.    His  feel  slip  in 

the  soft  sand,  the  more  he  struggles 

the  faster  he  slips  down,  and  the  ant- 
lion,  wriggling  up  half-way  to  meet 

him,  soon  has  him  in  his  strong  jaws, 

that  never  let  go.    In  the  struggle  the 

sand  is  thrown  about,  and  the  pitfall 

is  often  so  destroyed  that  it  is  easier 

to  niake  a  new  one  than  to  repair  the 

old.      I  have  seen  a  hundred  of  these 

tiny  burrows  beside  each  other  in  the 

woods,  and  have  often  put  into  them 

little  pieces  of  stick  or  straw,  that  I 

might  see  how  easily  these  obstruc- 
tions slid  down,  and  how  eagerly  the 

Httle  ant-lion  seized  upon  them.     It 

seemed  a  selfish  and  lonely  way  of  getting  one's  food,  besides  the  treacher- 

ousness  of  it  For  I  never  saw  two  ant-lions  in  the  same  dining-room,  and 
you  cannot  have  as  much  sympathy  for  them  as  for  those  who  are  collecting 
food  to  keep  their  femilies  from  starving.  At  any  rate,  it  shows  that  if  ants 
have  sharp  wits,  they  are  needed  to  resist  such  very  intelligent  enemies. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  ant  I  have  ever  seen  described  is  the  agricultural 
ant  {AUa  malefacieni)  of  Texas.  It  is  a  large  brown  ant,  living  in  families, 
which  occupy  mounds  or  "  cities,"  as  they  are  called,  set  upon  artificial  hills, 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  Around  these  mounds  the  ants  smooth  away 
the  surface  for  three  or  four  feet  farther,  in  all  directions,  and  make  a  sort 
of  farm  of  this  cleared  region.  They  are  said  actually  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  a  certain  grass  of  which  they  are  fond ;  then  they  keep  the  crop  clear 
of  all  other  weeds  and  grasses ;  then  they  harvest  the  seeds,  clearing  the 
chaff  away,  and  storing  the  rest  for  winter  use.  They  tend  it  as  carefully 
in  winter  as  they  tend-tbeir  eggs  and  grubs,  drying  it  when  damp,  and 
throwing  it  away  if  spoiled.  Their  harvest-time  is  November,  and  after  har- 
vest they  clear  away  the  stubble  and  leave  the  surface  bare  till  the  next  year. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  this  rather  a  tough  story,  but  it  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  who  read  an  account  of  these  ants  before 
the  Unnsean  Society  of  London,  April  i8,  1861.  The  discoverer  of  the 
ants  was  Dr.  Lincecum  of  Texas,  who  said  that  he  had  watched  them  for 
twelve  years,  and  knew  that  it  was  all  true.  If  so,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  instinct  told  of  any  animal,  and  we  shall  find  in  all  our  menagerie 
nothing  to  equal  the  agricultural  ant 

T.  W.  Higginson. 
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IN    BUSINESS    FOR    HIMSELF. 

AS  the  middle  of  June  drew  near,  Loot  began  to  look  heavy  and  sleepy. 
His  mother  went  through  the  programme  of  fears  that  she  always  had 
when  Loot  looked  in  any  way  unusual,  —  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough ;  for  Loot  had  let  all  the  diseases  escape  that  a  boy  of 
thirteen  ought  to  have  caught  long  before.  But  the  symptoms  neither 
changed  nor  increased.    Loot  was  only  sleepy. 

His  mother  knew  that  something  must  be  weighing  on  his  mind,  and  she 
was  troubled  about  that,  as  she  had  been  about  the  imaginary  mumps  and 
measles ;  but  she  knew,  too,  that  Loot  was  a  strange,  independent,  quiet 
boy,  and  that  he  would  drop  his  burden  for  her  to  carry  just  as  soon  if  she 
waited  as  if  she  asked  for  it.    Loot  dropped  it  very  soon. 

One  morning  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  sleepy  as  he  had  been  all  the 
month.  As  he  was  breaking  his  egg,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as 
easily  break  the  ice  which  he  felt  had  been  thickening  between  himself  and 
his  mother.  So  the  yolk  of  his  egg  and  the  yolk  of  his  trouble  ran  out 
together. 

"  Mother,  have  you  ten  dollars  ? "  She  very  nearly  knocked  the  coffee-urn 
over,  Loof  s  voice  had  so  much  of  a  start  in  it 

''  Why,  yes,''  she  said.  '*  I  should  think  I  might  raise  as  much  as  that. 
There  are  my  city  bonds,  or  I  might  sell  my  new  bonnet" 

"  But,  truly,  mother,  have  n't  you  ten  dollars  that  you  might  lend  me, 
and  never  miss  it  ? "  urged  Loot 

"  No,  Loot ;  I  hope  I  may  never  be  so  rich  that  I  shall  not  miss  ten 
dollars."  Loot's  mother  had  some  very  funny  ideas  about  money.  .  The  poor 
folk  around  knew  more  than  Loot  about  those  ideas. 

"  Alt  could  you  spare  me  ten  dollars,  if  I  were  to  pay  you  pretty  soon  ? " 
said  Loot 

"Yes,  I  think  I  might  if  you  could  pay  me  a  high  rate  of  interest  Not 
in  any  trouble,  I  hope,  Loot  ? "  His  mother  changed  her  half-playful  tone 
to  one  wholly  anxious. 

"  No,"  said  Loot ;  "just  this.  You  know  every  Fourth  of  July  there  has 
been  a  Fair  here,  and  a  refreshment-table.  Now  this  year  there  is  n't  to  be 
any,  and  I  may  as  well  set  up  a  candy-tent ;  don't  you  see  ?  But  all  the 
money  I  have  in  the  world  is  fifteen  dollars.  I  've  thought  and  thought  how 
I  might  get  more,  and  I  can't  think  of  any  way  except  to  sell  my  new  skates  ; 
but  I  could  n't  get  anything  for  them  in  June." 

"  Why  couldn't  peoples  skate  in  'e  ice-house?"  asked  Criss-Cross,  with 
vague  notions  of  roofed  skating-rinks. 

Criss-Cross  was  Loot's  little  sister,  who  had  been  baptized  Christiana, 
and  called  Criss-Cross  ever  since  because  she  was  always  crossing  every 
one's  plans  with  some  little  experiment  of  her  own. 
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"  Where  would  you  get  yotv^  stock  in  trade,  Loot  ? "  questioned  his 
mother.  ^ 

**  Send  to  Portland  for  it,"  said  Loot 

"  But  where  would  you  sell  it  ?  You  can't  rent  the  town-hall,  you  know, 
as  the  Fair  people  do." 

"  I  M  take  that  tent  that  father  used  to  carry  when  he  went  off  fishing 
up  country.    I  should  like  to  make  money  as  £&ther  did." 

When  Loot  wanted  to  do  anything  *'  as  father  did,"  he  generally  saw  in 
his  mother's  great,  blue,  quiet  eyes  that  he  might  do  it  if  he  could.  Loot 
used  to  wonder  if  those  blue  eyes  saw  father,  out  through  the  wide  blue 
sky. 

It  was  arranged  that  his  mother  should  lend  him  ten  dollars,  and  that  he 
should  send  for  his  candy  by  the  next  boat,  for  the  Fourth  of  July  was  very 
near. 

Criss-Cross's  little  feet  ran  afler  him  as  he  left  the  table,  for  her  little  ears 
had  taken  in  every  word,  and  her  little  fingers  pulled  his  hair,  which  shp 
could  just  reach,  and  so  she  drew  him  down.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  depth 
of  feeling  than  height  of  body  that  made  it  fiir  for  him  to  come. 

''Pease  to  gi'  me  some  o'  you'  candy  when  'e  boat  comes,"  she  whis- 
peringly  begged. 

"  You  shall  have  some,  Criss-Cross^"  said  Loot  He  felt  already  more  like 
Mr.  Southmayd  than  Mr.  Southmayd  himself  could  feeL 

Loot  found  the  tent  up  in  the  attic  with  a  fish-scale  or  two  on  the  outside 
of  it  He  took  it  to  a  washerwoman  to  be  made  white  and  fresh  for  the 
Fourth,  and  then  sat  down  to  write  his  candy  order. 

HiGHLAKKSY,  Maini^  Jiiii0  a6»  1869. 

Messrs.  Chzckerbbrry  &  Chocolate  : 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Please  send  to  me,  by  boat  express,  fifteen  dollars'  (1 15) 
worth  of  your  best-selling  common  candies,  mostly  lozenges,  gum-drops, 
and  stick  candies.  Also  eight  dollars'  ($  8)  worth  of  nuts,  and  two  dollars' 
(1 2)  worth  of  lemons. 

I  will  pay  the  bill  when  I  get  the  goods.    You  may  make  it  C.  O.  D. 

Yours  truly. 

Loot  String. 

P.  S.  —  Please  send  these  things  right  away,  as  I  want  them  at  once  for 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

L.S. 

C.  O.  D.  was  technical  language.  Loot  had  learned  only  the  week  before, 
that  when  a  selling  party  marks  a  package  with  C.  O.  D.  he  means  to  say, 
**  It  puts  fer  from  me  the  temptation  of  keeping  it  back,  if  I  am  not  paid  till 
you  get  the  package " ;  and  that  a  buyer  in  requesting  a  package  to  be 
marked  with  C.  O.  D.  means  only  to  say  that  he  thinks  so  too. 

Loot  directed  his  letter,  and  sent  it  at  once.  Friday,  the  second  day 
of  July,  the  expressman  drove  up  to  Mrs.  String's  door,  with  a  box  on  his 
wagon  and  a  very  broad  smile  on  his  face. 
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"  Loot !  *'  called  the  expressman ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Loot  was  not 
slow  to  make  his  appearance. 

«  Do  you  know  who  belongs  to  this  box,  (w  anything  about  it  ?  "  asked 
the  expressman. 

"  It  is  mine,"  said  Loot,  loftily. 

"  I  *m  glad  I  Ve  found  out  what  your  name  is.  Here 's  the  bill.  Hum  ! 
Kind  o'  heavy ! "    And  the  man  let  the  end  of  the  box  come  down  —  bump ! 

Loot  took  out  the  pocket-book  which  he  had  carried  with  him  from  four 
to  five  o'clock  for  the  last  three  afternoons,  for  the  particular  reason  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  to  run  to  his  mother  for  it  when  the  box  came,  and 
paid  the  man. 

Then  he  read  the  direction.  There  it  was  in  great^  black,  painted,  curled 
letters :  — 

<Eqjc±  ^triiL^. 

jUxdne. 

The  first  thing  that  Loot  did  was  to  sit  on  the  box  till  some  boys  who 
were  passing  got  quite  out  of  the  way  ;  the  next  thing  was  to  carry  it  into 
the  house,  tear  off  the  cover,  and  burn  it  up. 

Then  he  looked  over  his  stock  in  trade.  There  were  little  square  pound 
packages  of  stick  candy,  boxes  of  gum-drops,  boxes  of  almond-drops,  sugar 
kisses,  two  boxes  of  lozenges,  and  a  box  of  pink  melting-looking  drops  with  a 
crystal  sparkle  in  them,  that  Loot  liked  the  looks  of  better  than  of  the  others. 

He  tasted  one. 

"  These  will  sell  first,"  he  said  to  his  mother. 

She  tasted  one. 

"They  are  wine-drops,"  she  said.  Loot  had  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars  only  the  month  before.  He  looked  blankly  at  his 
mother,  and  she  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them,  Loot  ?  "  she  asked 

Loot  felt  farther  from  fortune  than  before,  for  the  wine-drops  were  expen- 
sive ;  but  he  bravely  took  them  down  to  the  brook  behind  the  house,  and 
threw  them  in ;  and  a  lot  of  young  trout  came  and  nibbled  at  them,  and 
when  Loot  went  down  the  next  day,  neither  wine-drops  nor  trout  were 
there.  He  .says  that  the  trout  ate  the  drops.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
did  and  were  poisoned  by  them,  for  not  a  trout  has  been  seen  there  since. 

After  putting  the  wine-drops  to  soak,  Loot  hunted  up  all  the  glass  jars 
and  big-mouthed  botdes  that  he  could  find,  and  filled  them  with  candy; 
but  they  would  not  hold  it  all,  so  he  put  the  rest  into  his  mother's  preserve- 
dishes.  Then  he  took  the  bill  and  marked  his  goods  at  prices  adapteci  to 
the  Fourth. 

If  you  will  trace,  in  your  last  year's  diary,  the  month  of  July  till  you  come 
to  the  figure  4,  you  will  see  that  it  stands  over  against  a  Sunday.  You  will 
know,  then,  that  Loot  was  obliged  to  arrange  everything  that  he  could  on 
Saturday  night,  and  celebrate  the  Fourth  on  the  Fiftu  after  all. 
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Monday  came,  beautifully  blue  and  bright  and  bustling.  Every  boy  had 
oq  his  best  jacket,  and  every  girl  her  thinnest  white  dress.  Every  jiclcet 
pocket  had  a  little  roll  of  scrip  in  it,  and  every  white  dress  was  pulled  down 
a  little  at  one  side  by  pennies,  more  or  less. 

Loot's  tent  was  set  up  in  the  early  morning,  with  a  broad  counter  acroM 
the  front,  covered  by  a  fresh  white  cloth  that  hung  to  the  ground.  Under 
the  counter  and  behind  the  cloth,  was  a  tin  pail  filled  with  spring  water,  a 
box  of  washed  ice  from  the  ice-house,  and  the  lemons.  Soon  there  was  a 
line  of  little  faces  outside  the  counter,  and  a  row  of  little  hands  held  above 
it ;  some  wanted  a  stick  of  candy,  some  this,  and  some  that  Loot  felt  very 
happy  and  business-like. 

The  little  people  came  first,  because  their  mothers  had  dressed  them 
first  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  heavier 
business  game, — of  orders  for  nuts  by  the  pint,  lemonade  for  two,  lem* 
onade  for  three. 

Loot  had  a  capital  way  of  making  lemonade.  He  learned  it  fi-om  an  old 
man  who  kept  a  lunch-house  on  one  of  the  roads  in  the  White  Mountains. 
First  he  put  in  the  fine  white  sugar,  then  the  lemon,  —  half  a  lemon  to  a 
glass,  —  then  the  ice,  then  the  water ;  and  it  certainly  was  the  best  lemonade 
that  you  have  ever  missed  tasting. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  a  bright  idea  struck  Loot,  —  that  he  might 
have  some  strawberries  and  cream  ready  for  the  older  young  people  when 
they  should  come  home  from  their  ride  round  Skuduc  Pond.  So  he  waited 
till  he  saw  a  poor-looking  bov  go  by  his  tent ;  and  you  need  not  wait  long 
anywhere,  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  see  a  little  boy  so  ragged  that 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  thinking  oi  money  that  he  must  earn,  but  of  none  that 
he  has  to  spend. 

When  Loot  saw* him,  he  called,  ^\  say,  Jim!  Want  to  earn  thirty 
cents  ?  " 

**  You  bet  1 "  said  Jim. 

^Then  find  another  boy,  and  go  and  pick  strawberries  for  me  till  five 
o'clock.    You  can  each  earn  thirty  cents,''  said  Loot 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "  I  '11  go."    And  he  was  gone. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiful  among  children  than  to  hear  one  boy  say 
<*  sir,"  to  another  of  his  own  age,  and  never  know  it  till  it  is  said.  But  you 
don't  care  anything  about  that  now,  nor  do  I  either. 

All  day  long  Loot's  tent  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  children.  A 
little  world  of  quarrels  and  play,  of  love  and  torment,  of  laughing  and  crying, 
of  eating  and  headaching,  spun  round  there  fi'om  morning  to  night 

Loot  himself  was  looked  upon  as  a  king ;  and  little  Criss-Cross  shone,  by 
reflected  glory,  as  a  queen.  She  was  petted  and  held  and  teased,  till  she 
felt  that  she  was  the  main  cause  of  the  good  luck  of  the  whole  establishment 

Loot  counted  his  money  at  noon  ;  he  had  taken  fifteen  dollars,  which  is 
a  great  deal  to  come  finom  the  pockets  of  little  clean  jackets  and  muslin 
dresses. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  people  firom  the  pond  came  hone,  more  tired 
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and  hungry  than  sentimental ;  and  then  Loot  showed  that  he  was  really  and 
truly  a  business  man,  however  he  might  be  hampered  by  circumstances  in 
transacting  it.  He  opened  a  side  door  in  his  tent,  and  cleared  a  space  on 
the  green  grass  floor ;  then  he  spread  two  little  round  tables,  with  plates  for 
four  at  each  ;  brought  eight  chairs  from  the  house,  and  made  so  charming 
and  cool  a  place  of  it  that  there  were  eight  immediate  occupants. 

Jim  had  come  with  the  strawberries,  and  Criss-Cross  had  brought  over 
cream.  Strawberries  and  cream  were  so  soon  out  of  sight  that  but  for  the 
testimony  of  eight  reliable  persons  I  should  never  believe  there  had  been 
any. 

Now  this  is  simple  enough  to  tell,  but  there  are  not  many  boys  who  would 
foresee  demands  and  bring  supplies  into  the  market  to  meet  them  so  quickly. 
That  faculty  of  foresight  is  about  all  that  makes  one  boy  grow  into  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  when  another  fails. 

As  night  came  on,  Loot  packed  away  the  stock  that  was  left,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  much.  The  lemons  and  the  berries  were  all  gone, 
but  some  nuts  and  candy  were  left  Loot  took  it  all  home  with  him,  and  sat 
down,  tired  enough,  to  count  his  money,  and  was  astonished  again  to  find 
that  he  had  so  much.  He  brought  his  higher  mathematics  to  bear  on  it, 
and  found  that  he  had  cleared  fourteen  dollars. 

He  held  a  consultation  with  his  mother  about  what  it  would  be  best  to 
do  next 

''  Might  give  it  to  Criss-Cross,"  said  Loot ;  '*  I  promised  her  some." 

«  I  suspect  that  she  would  be  Criss-Crosser  than  she  is  now  if  you  were 
to  do  that,"  said  his  mother. 

'<  I  might  give  it  to  the  poor."  He  thought  that  that  would  just  suit  his 
lady-mother. 

''  I  should  prefer  to  give  them  money,"  she  answered 

''  I  have  it ! "  said  Loot    '*  I  '11  keep  open  shop  till  it  is  gone." 

So  that  was  settled ;  and  every  night  the  candy  was  packed,  and  every 
morning  it  was  opened,  for  three  days,  when  it  was  nearly  gone,  and  Loot 
had  made  eighteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

**  I  shall  just  about  get  up  to  twenty  with  the  rest,"  said  Loot  one  night, 
while  he  was  packing. 

Criss-Cross  heard  him. 

The  next  morning  trade  was  dull,  and  Loot  was  growing  a  little  tired  of 
the  candy  business.  He  wanted  to  be  an  overseer  or  a  ship-builder  for  a 
while,  and  see  if  he  should  n't  like  that  better.  As  a  means  to  that  end  he 
thought  he  would  run  down  to  the  ship-yard  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
So  he  called  to  Criss-Cross. 

"  Criss-Cross  I    Crissy-Crossy  !    Criss  —    Oh  !  there  you  are,  are  you  ?  " 

"  O  yes  I  "  sai4  Criss-Cross.    "  Course  I  am." 

^  Can  you  stay  in  the  tent  here  a  little  while  ? "  asked  Loot 

"  Yes,"  said  Criss-Cross,  condescendingly,  "  Httle  'ile." 

^  Well,"  said  Loot  ^'  Now  be  a  good  Crissy,  and  don't  be  a  Crossv ;  and 
if  any  one  comes,  say  I  '11  be  back  in  a  minute." 
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"  O  jres  1  Of  course,"  sud  Criss-Cross.  After  Loot  had  been  gone  a 
good  many  minutes,  a  big  boy  came  along. 

"  Hullo,  Criss-Cross  !  where  's  Loot  ?  "  asked  the  big  boy. 

"  Back  in  a  minute,"  said  Criss-Cross. 

"  Is  this  all  the  candy  he  has  left  7  "  pursued  the  big  boy. 

"O  yes,"  said  Criss-Cross, 

"  How  much  would  you  take  for  it,  now  ?  "  said  the  big  bartering  boy. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Criss-Cross.  No  chance  could  be  belter.  She 
sat  and  thought,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  her  eyes  rolled  up,  and  her 
hands  clasped.  Had  n't  Loot  said  that  morning  that  he  meant  to  get  twenty 
for  the  rest  ? 

"  Where  you  get  you'  'ittle  knife  ?  "  asked  Criss-Cross.  The  big  boy  had 
in  his  hand  a  little  pewter  case-knife  of  his  sister's. 

"  Bought  it,"  said  the  big  boy. 

"You  gi'  me  'ittle  knife  and  —  twenty,  and  111  give  you  candy,"  said 
Criss-Cross. 

"  Twenty  cents  ?  "  asked  the  big  boy, 

"  O  yes  !  of  course,"  said  Criss-Cross.  So  he  took  the  candy,  and  she 
took  the  twenty  cents  and  the  pewter  knife,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

When  Loot  came  home,  he  was  crosser  than  Criss-Cross  herselffor  about 
three  minutes.  Before  these  three  minutes  were  over,  the  little  girl  had  told 
him  all  about  the  candy  and  the  knife  and  the  twenty  cents. 

"  You  said  you  would  n't  be  gone  any.  Loot ;  and  you  were  gone  a/ways," 
argued  Criss-Cross. 

Then  Loot  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  said, 
"  O  well,  Criss-Cross,  you  are  only  a  girl,  and  of  course  we  could  n't 
expect  you  to  sell  candy,  and  I  love  you  dearly." 

"  O  yes  1  Of  course,"  said  Criss-Cross,  with  the  bent  head,  and  the 
rolled  eyes,  and  the  folded  hands. 

And  that  was  all  that  was  said  about  it 

Loot  was  a  smart  boy ;  hut,  Ijetween  you  and  me,  1  think  he  was  a  little 
mistaken  about  Criss-Cross.  The  reason  that  she  did  n't  sell  the  candy  to 
greater  profit  was  —  not  because  she  was  a  girl,  but  —  because  no  one  had 
ever  tai^ht  her  to  sell  candy, 

Mary  B.  Harris. 
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MENDING   THE   NETS. 

AT  break  of  day  our  sails  we  spread^ 
Oar  blithe  keels  cut  the  scented  foam* 
And  when  the  west  is  painted  red 

We  put  the  rodder  hard  for  home. 
Yoho !  yoho !  for  the  little  bay, 
With  its  strip  of  sand  where  the  children  play, 
And  bright  eyes  watch  for  the  boats  to  conel 

My  work  beneath  my  fingers  grows. 

O  happy  life  beside  the  sea ! 
Yon  shifting  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows 

Runs  over  golden  sands  for  me. 
For  kindly  voices  fill  the  air. 
And  friendly  faces  zxt  everywhere, 

And  the  world  is  as  bright  as  bright  can  be. 

I  'm  bound  to  where  the  white  crests  are  showing. 
And  the  fresh  winds  are  blowing,  and  the  shore  sinks  knr; 

I  'm  bound  to  where  the  salt  spray  is  fl3ring, 
And  the  merry  waves  are  trying  to  catch  us  as  we  go. 

The  sun  is  shining  bright  and  clear. 

As  if  he  too  were  just  made  free ; 
The  ripples  on  the  beach  I  hear. 

And,  when  I  raise  my  eyes  to  see, 
There  ^s  a  great  expanse  of  gleaming  blue» 
And  the  wheeling  gulls  and  a  sail  or  two. 

And  a  boat  drawn  up  that  belongs  to  mei 

My  nimble  shuttle  weaves  my  net: 
What  work  is  hard  when  the  heart  is  light? 

No  more  the  overseer  is  set 
With  whip  to  guide  my  fingers  right; 

For  the  Lord  took  pity,  and  he  spoke. 

And  the  weeping  stopped  and  the  fetters  broke, 
And  a  morning  rose  on  the  black  man's  night 

I  'm  bound  to  where  the  white  crests  are  showing. 
And  the  fresh  winds  are  blowing,  and  the  shore  sinks  low ; 

Pm  bound  to  where  the  salt  spray  is  flying. 
And  the  merry  waves  are  trying  to  catch  us  as  we  go. 

Lily  NiUen. 
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IF   WISHES   WERE   HORSES. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  —  the  precise  date  does  not  signify,  but  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  water  ran  up  hill  and  bean-stalks  grew  a  hundred 
feet  high,  —  when  goigeous  palaces  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  single 
night,  and  geese  laid  golden  eggs,  —  in  short,  about  the  time  when  ^  wishes 
were  horses,"  that  happened  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  a  little  girl  was  walking  by  herself  through  a 
quiet  country  lane.  Her  name  was  Florilla,  and  she  was  on  the  way  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  her  cousin  Myra. 

She  seemed  in  no  haste  to  get  there,  however,  for  she  fluttered  in  and 
out,  hither  and  thither,  like  a  butterfly.  Now  it  was  a  field-mouse's  nest 
which  attracted  her  notice,  —  and  anon  she  paused  to  listen  to  the  lilting 
song  of  the  oriole,  or  to  watch  the  dragon-fly  in  his  wild  waltz  over  the 
pool.  Thus  engrossed,  she  gave  no  heed  to  the  weather,  until  she  felt  a 
drop  of  rain  on  her  forehead,  and,  looking  up,  saw  that  the  sky,  which, 
when  she  started  from  home,  was  as  blue  as  her  frock,  had  now  become  as 
gray  as  grandmamma's  best  pongee. 

**  O  dear !  O  dear  I "  cried  Florilla,  "  it 's  going  to  rain.  It  alvMtys  rains 
when  I  want  to  go  anywhere." 

She  hastened  on,  but  the  great  drops  began  to  patter  down,  leaving  long 
exclamation-points  upon  the  flowing  ribbons  of  her  hat  and  her  pretty  silk 
dress. 
.  She  ran  under  an  oak-tree  for  shelter,  and,  stamping  her  little  foot  impa- 
tiently, exclaimed,  "  I  wish  it  would  stop  raining,  and  never  rain  again,  — 
never /^* 

^  *  Never '  is  a  long  time;"  said  a  voice,  and,  looking  up,  the  child  beheld 
standing  beside  her  the  queerest  figure  that  ever  was  seen. 

He  had  a  merry  face  all  dimpling  with  smiles,  and  although  it  was  a 
human  face,  it  at  the  same  time  reminded  one  of  a  great  jolly  sunflower ; 
his  hair,  which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders,  resembled  ribbon-grass,  and 
over  his  head  was  a  bright  arch  like  a  rainbow.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  vivid  green,  and  his  shoes  were  made  of  the  cups  of  the  nepenthes.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  watering-pot  of  silver,  festooned  with  lilies  and  cow- 
slips. 

<*  I  am  the  Genius  of  the  weather,"  said  he.  '*  1  have  heard  your  wish, 
and,  if  you  are  really  in  earnest,  I  should  like  to  oblige  you.  But  consider 
well ;  never  is  a  long  time." 

'*  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  don't  need  to  consider,"  exclaimed  Florilla.  "^  O, 
I  shall  be  so  happy ! " 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  the  Genius.  ** Perhaps  you  have  not 
thought  how  much  depends  on  the  rain.    Suppose  we  begin  with  a  week  ?  " 

**  O  no,  that  will  not  do  at  all,"  said  Florilla ;  '*for  next  week  there  is  to 
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be  a  picnic  at  Strawberry  Island,  and  the  week  after  is  my  birthday,  and  I 
am  to  have  a  party  on  the  lawn,  and  the  week  after  that  I  am  to  go  with 
papa  to  the  seashore,  and  —  O  dear  me,  a  week  is  nothing  at  all  I " 

"It  shall  be  as  you  say," said  the  Genius,  "but  take  this  reed,"  drawing 
one  from  the  watering-pot,  "  and  if  ever  you  should  change  your  mind,  one 
blast  upon  it  will  summon  me." 

So  saying  he  seemed  to  fade  slowly  away,  and  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  oak-tree  under  which  they  stood.  At  the  same  moment  tlie  clouds 
parted  and  the  sun  shone  out  gloriously,  and  with  a  light  heart  Florilla 
tripped  away  to  her  cousin  Myra's. 

When  she  went  home  at  night  she  put  the  reed  away  in  a  drawer,  "just 
to  remember  the  Genius  by,"  as  she  said  to  herself,  though  she  was  quite 
sure  she  should  never  want  to  use  it. 

"  Fine  growing  weather,"  remarked  the  farmers  one  to  another,  as  a  week 
passed  on  without  a  drop  of  rain ;  but  the  second  week  they  began  to  shake 
their  heads  doubtfully,  the  third  to  talk  despondingly  of  "  the  drought " ; 
the  fourth  a  universal  wail  was  heard  throughout  the  land.  The  crops 
which  had  promised  so  well  now  threatened  to  come  to  naught,  and 
housekeepers  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  contrive  meals  for  their  families 
without  vegetables,  and  pickles  and  preserves  for  winter  use  without  fruit 

As  to  the  washerwomen,  they  ran  frantically  about  the  streets  with  pails 
and  mops  in  their  hands,  crying,  "  Water,  water  1 "  when  there  was  not  a 
drop  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen. 

The  weeks  went  on,  and  the  sun  rose  and  went  through  the  heavens  and 
set,,  a  lurid  ball,  its  rays  untempered  by  a  cloud  as  large  as  a  man's  hand. 

The  fields  which  the  mower's  scythe  had  passed  over  were  dry  and  yellow. 
The  leaves  hung  sear  and  drooping,  and  if  a  breath  of  air  stirred  their  still- 
ness it  was  like  the  simoom  that  sweeps  over  the  desert 

Florilla  learned  that  things  can  look  very  dismal  even  in  fair  weather. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it  Streams  and  rivers  dried  up  which  had 
never  been  known  to  be  dry  before  ;  cattle  were  driven  miles  to  water,  and 
many  of  them  died  with  thirst  Men  and  horses  fell  down  with  sun-stroke, 
and  at  last  a  grievous  sickness  broke  out 

Florilla  heard  all  these  things  talked  about,  but  she  was  too  much  a  child 
to  understand  them  fully.  Still  it  made  her  feel  uncomfortable,  and  one  day, 
when  the  conversation  ran  upon  a  ship  at  sea  which  was  five  days  without 
fresh  water,  she  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  went  down  to  the 
brookside.  But  the  brook  was  no  longer  there !  Only  a  broken,  rocky 
channel  remained,  on  the  pebbly  bottom  of  which  lay  shoals  of  dead  min- 
nows. This  shocked  Florilla  more  than  anything  she  had  seen,  for  between 
her  and  the  animal  world  there  had  always  existed  a  wonderful  sympathy. 
Besides  the  minnows  there  was  one  old  trout  who  seemed  to  be  just  breath- 
ing his  last.  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  Florilla,  pityingly,  "  don't  look  so  sad. 
I  '11  take  you  home  and  put  you  in  the  water-pail,  and  then  you  '11  revive 
again." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  water-pails,"  said  the  trout ;  "  for  why  should  I  wish 
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to  live  when  all  my  companions  are  gone  ?  But  for  you,  we  might  still  be 
disporting  ourselves  in  the  cool  water.  You  have  always  pretended  to  be 
our  friend,  but  you  have  proved  more  hard-hearted  than  boys  with  their 
fish-hooks.  They  only  kill*  two  or  three,  or  a  dozen  at  most,  but  you  have 
caused  us  to  perish  by  hundreds.  Go  away,  cruel  child,  and  leave  me  to  die 
in  peace." 

Florilla  turned  away  without  speaking,  and  the  next  thing  she  saw  was  a 
bird  sitting  on  a  bough  with  drooping  head  and  wing.  "  Come,  cheer  up, 
Uttle  bird,  and  give  me  a  song,"  said  she. 

The  bird  raised  its  head  feebly,  and  said,  "^  I  and  my  mate  sang  at  your 
chamber  window  every  morning  just  as  the  day  broke,  until  you  caused  this 
terrible  drought  to  come  upon  us,  but,  alas !  we  shall  never  sing  there  again. 
Go  along,  little  girl,  for  you  have  been  more  heartless  than  the  boys  with 
their  bows  and  arrows." 

Florilla  went  a  little  £uther  and  saw  a  honey-bee  on  a  thistle.  '*  O  you 
pretty  little  brown  bee,  show  me  where  you  keep  your  honey,"  said  she. 

*•*•  Alas  ! "  said  the  bee,  ^  how  can  you  expect  me  to  gather  honey  when 
you  have  caused  the  flowers  to  wither  and  die  ?  I  advise  you  to  run  away 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  the  bees  are  all  very  angi^  with  you,  and,  should 
they  see  you,  would  very  likely  sting  you  to  death." 

Florilla  took  the  bee's  advice  and  hastened  away. 

Pretty  soon  she  came  to  a  pasture  where  some  cattle  were  seeking  shelter 
under  the  scorched  and  withered  trees.  The  poor  creatures  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  their  tongues  were  lolling  from  their  mouths,  and  they 
were  panting  with  the  heat 

'*  Ah,  that  is  the  little  girl  who  caused  the  springs  to  dry  up,"  said  a  fine 
large  ox,  fixing  his  mild  eyes  reproachfully  upon  Florilla.  '*  All  our  lives 
we  have  labored  patiently  for  her  and  hers,  and  this  is  the  reward  we  get." 

"  And  we,"  said  the  cow, ''  although  we  have  not  worked  in  the  plough  or 
the  cart,  we  have  given  her  butter  for  her  bread,  cream  for  her  strawberries, 
and  milk  to  make  her  fat  and  rosy ;  and  now  she  comes  to  triumph  in  our 
misery.    Go  away,  go  away,  ungrateful  child." 

*'  Weil,  if  this  is  the  way  I  'm  to  be  treated,  I  may  as  well  go  back  again," 
said  Florilla, — and  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  toward  home.  The  first  thing 
she  saw,  when  she  came  to  her  father's  yard,  was  old  Dobbin  gazing  sorrow- 
fully into  the  empty  watering-trough.  She  went  up  to  him,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  his  mane  said,  "  Come,  I  see  you  have  nothing  to  do,  let 's  have 
a  canter  up  and  down  the  yard." 

"  My  cantering  days  are  over,"  answered  Dobbin,  sadly ;  "  many  a  long 
mile  have  I  carried  you,  and,  strong  as  I  am,  I  have  suffered  you  to  guide 
me  as  you  listed ;  and  yet,  in  order  that  you  might  go  to  parties  and  wear 
fine  clothes,  you  have  deprived  me  of  water  through  all  these  long,  hot 
summer  days.  I  am  so  dry  that  I  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  touch  me 
with  a  lighted  match,  I  should  blaze  up  like  tinder." 

<'  Just  so  with  me,"  said  the  hen,  who  was  sitting  on  the  pump ;  *'  and 
yet  you  expect  me  to  lay  an  egg  for  your  breakfast  every  day.    How  is 
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anybody  going  to  lay  eggs  on  an  empty  stomach,  I  should  Kke  to  know  ? 
The  grasshoppers  have  no  more  moisture  m  them  than  so  many  chips, 
neither  have  the  beetles,  nor  the  squash-bugs,  and  as  to  the  garden,  I  might 
as  well  go  and  scratch  for  seeds  and  grain  in  die  gravel-walk.  Cut,  cut,  cut, 
—  get  out  I  get  out !  " 

"O  Bruno,  will/£W#  forsake  me  too?"  cried  Florilla,  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  old  house-dog.  Bruno  snarled,  snapped  at  her,  and, 
clearing  the  fence  with  one  bound,  set  his  nose  to  the  west,  and  darted 
away,  away,  till  he  plunged  at  last  headforemost  into  the  great  round  red 
setting  sun  ! 

Then  Florilla  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  no 
creature  loves  me ! "  The  precise  words  which  King  Richard  the  Third 
uttered  on  Bosworth  field,  but  it  b  not  likely  the  child  knew  anything  of 
that. 

^  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ! "  exclaimed  she,  and  sobbed  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

By  and  by,  as  she  lay  there  weeping,  she  chanced  to  remember  the  reed 
which  the  Genius  had  given  her  ;  and,  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  little  white 
pinafore,  she  went  to  Ker  bureau  and  took  it  from  the  drawer  where  it  had 
lain  so  long.  Then  she  stole  to  the  garden,  and,  concealing  herself  behind 
a  tall  sweet-brier  bush,  blew  a  faint  silvery  note.  In  an  instant  the  Genius 
was  at  her  side. 

**  Well,  what  now  ?  **  said  he. 

"  Rain,  —  O,  give  us  rain  ! "  said  Florilla. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish*  it,"  said  he,  "  but  remember  to-morrow  is  the 
picnic  at  Cedar  Grove." 

"  No  matter  for  the  picnic,"  cried  she. 

''  And  Sunday  you  want  to  wear  your  pretty  sea-green  frock,  which  water 
spots,  you  know." 

**"  I  can  wear  my  old  serge  and  my  riding-hood,"  said  Florilla. 

^  Hoity-toity  !  here 's  a  change  indeed !  But  perhaps  you  are  thinking 
of  a  shower  only,  while  nothing  short  of  a  week's  storm  will  put  things  where 
they  were  before.  Just  think  how  dismal  it  will  be  to  stay  in  the  house 
looking  at  the  weather-cock,  and  wishing  it  would  stop  raining,  and  never 
rain  again,  —  never^^ 

*'  I  shall  not  be  so  foolish  again,"  said  Florilla,  blushing  to  hear  her  own 
words  repeated  by  the  Genius. 

''Then  you  don't  think  you  are  quite  wise  enough  to  manage  the 
weather  ?  " 

"  O  no,  indeed." 

^  Good ;  but  mind,  you  must  never  complain  of  my  management,  even 
though  it  should  sometimes  cross  your  plans." 

**  I  never  shall,  for  I  shall  be  sure  you  know  best." 

'*  Excellent.  I  see  you  have  learned  a  good  lesson,  my  child,  and,  de» 
veutly  hoping  that  you  may  not  forget  it,  I  bid  you  adieu  till  we  meet 
again." 
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"  Adieu,"  aaid  Florilla ;  but  die  Genius  had  ilreadj  bded  away,  and  there 
remained  only  the  sweet-brier  bush  nodding  in  the  sultry  breeie. 

That  night  Florilla  was  awakened  by  the  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  roof, 
bat  no  music  had  ever  sounded  to  her  so  aweet  The  storm  raged  for  days, 
but  no  weather  had  ever  seemed  to  her  so  delightful.  When  at  last  the  sun 
sbone  out  again,  he  ihoae  upon  a  world  refreshed  and  rejuvenated :  ibe 
trees  and  grass  bore  the  tender  hues  of  early  spring,  the  flowers  looked  up 
in  thankfulness,  the  brooks  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  to  the  river,  and  the 
river  moved  majestically  on  its  "grand  march  to  the  sea."  The  birds  sang, 
the  bees  gathered  honey,  the  hen  cackled  over  her  new-laid  eggs,  Dobbin 
firisked  and  capered  as  in  his  colthood,  the  fishes  darted  joyfully  through  the 
sparkling  water ;  and  every  living  creature,  in  its  own  way  and  manner, 
joined  in  the  general  jubilate. 

When,  one  fine  morning,  old  Bruno  came  trotting  in  at  the  east  door,  as 
if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  round  the  world,  Florilla's  happiness 
was  complete. 

Ruth  Chesterfield. 


A    LILY'S    WORD. 


MY  delicate  lily,— 
Blossom  of  fragrant  snow, 
Breathing  on  me  from  the 

garden,— 
How    does    your    beauty 

Tell  me  what  blessing  the 
kind  heavens  give  ! 

How  do  you  find  it  so 
sweet  to  live  ? 

"  One  loving  smile  of  the 

Charms    me   out    of  the 

One  tender  tear  of  the 

Makes  my  full  heart  un- 
fold. — 

Welcome  whatever  the 
kind  heavens  give. 

And  you  shall  find  it  as 
sweet  to  live." 

Lucy  Lareem. 


ENIGMAS. 


No.  40. 
I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  14,  9,  8,  3,  4,  10,  4,  II  ia  an  islai 

the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
My  I,  12,4,  I3>  15  "  <">e  of  the  United' 

States. 
My  3,  7,  4,  1 1  is  a  lake  in  North  America. 
My  9,  14,  4,  12  is  one  o(  ihe  grand  di- 
visions of  the  earth. 
My  3,  16,  7,  4,  6,  10  is  an  bthmus  in 

America. 
My  6,  5,  13,  16,  is  a  mountain  in  Sidly. 
My  wAtU  is  a  great  body  of  water. 

H.J^.S. 


n  composed  of  2\  letters. 
3,  6, 4i  S,  17,  loisused  in  t 


My 

My  z,  3,  18,  J,  I  is  necessary  to  life. 

My  II,  9,  18,  19,  13.  14  is  in  front  of  fires. 

My  7,  If,  12,  15  is  the  fiiiit  of  an  ever- 
green tree. 

l^y  1^  3,  i^  is  an  important  person  in 
her  own  fowlish  estimation. 

My  mknle  is  one  of  Dickens's  most  de- 
lightful works. 

Mammoth  Cam. 


No.  43. 
I  am  compo«ed  of  zi  letters. 
My  3,  6,  II,  15  is  the  soldier's  home. 
My  5,  9,  10,  3  is  proud. 
My  13,  I,  17,  4  is  what  we  oAen  do  to  an 

apple. 
My  18,  14,  31,  7  is  asound  madebyacat. 
My  12,  19,  20,  8  is  acid. 
My  16,  22  has  occurred  five  times  in  Ibis 

enigma. 
My  vriolt  is  a  proverb  fit  Ibr  April. 

Na43- 
I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  1,6,3,  15.  5  is  the  name  of  a  month. 
My  3,  6,  14,  13  is  what  people  do  not  like 

to  be  caught  in. 
My   to,  3,   6,   7,  4,   16  is  a  country  in 

Europe. 
My  11,3,  3.  t,  9,  7,  8  is  an  Eastern  State. 
My  3,  6,  3,  8,  S  is  what  we  live  on. 
My  4,  9,  10.  10,  13,  16  is  very  good  at 

breakfast. 
My  viAole  is  the  name  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  popular  plays. 

"  Tennj/ttH." 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUSES 
No.  44- 


No.  45- 


^%tHi>icl 
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CHAR 


No.  46. 

My  First, 
I  have  no  feet  to  run, 

I  have  no  wings  to  fly, 
Yet  neither  hare  nor  swallow  fleet 

Can  speed  so  fast  as  I. 
But  swift  as  is  my  flight 

My  swiftness  none  perceive  ; 
I  seem  to  loiter  everywhere 
From  mom  till  dewy  eve." 


<• 


My  Second. 
Alike  a  shelter  and  a  care, 
Manifold  the  shapes  I  wear. 
In  every  city,  every  town, 
You  may  see  me,  —  up  and  down. 
Nay,  towns  and  cities  could  not  be 
But  for  multiplying  me,  — 
No  churches  set  in  grassy  space. 
Bank,  nor  store,  nor  dwelling-place. 
His  hearth  and  home  I  give  to  man, 
And  every  comfort  that  I  can. 
Though  never  I  forsake  him,  he 
Often,  often  leaveth  me ! 

My  WhoU, 
Voiceless  and  blind  to  every  snare, 
I  say  to  passers-by,  "  Beware !  ** 
Though  I  can  reach  no  helping  hand, 
From  where  in  chained  strength  I  stand ; 
A  (Hend  in  need,  a  friend  indeed. 
My  warning  men  are  swift  to  heed. 

H.  M.  K, 

No.  47. 

TWENTY  ENGLISH  POETS. 

1.  Three  fourths  of  a  machine,  and  a 

weight. 

2.  A  metal,  and  its  artificer. 

3.  The  gypsy*s  home,  and  something  noisy 

and  useful. 

4.  A  pronoun  feminine,  and  a  part  of  a 

farmer's  wealth. 

5.  A  domestic  animal,  and  one  half  an  in- 

dividual. 

6.  Idle  things,  and  true  merit 

7.  What  all  have  been,  or  still  are. 

S.  To  use  cruelly,  and  to  fasten  together. 
9.  A  pronoun  masculine,  and  improper 
pluraL 


ADES. 

xo.  Two  fifths  of  an  amphibious  creature, 

and  a  path. 
IX.  A  merry  ol.d  soul,  and  the  top  of  a 

mountain. 

12.  The   home  of  thousands,   and  two 

thirds  of  a  priceless  treasure. 

13.  What  the  Thames  never  was,  and  a 

robber's  abode. 

14.  Two  thirds  of  a  Christian  name,  and 

a  near  relation. 

15.  A  cage  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 

a  nice  joint. 

16.  Half  a  nut,  and  half  a  visitor. 

17.  A  friend  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 

half  a  town. 
iS.  The  ornament  of  summer,  and  part  of 
a  landscape. 

19.  An  unpleasant  wild  fruit,  and  an  aux- 

iliary verb. 

20.  A  painful  injury,  and  a  great  multi- 

plier. G,  G, 

No.  48. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

Foundation  IVords, 
You  do  not  like  to  hear  my  voice, 
I  do  not  bid  your  heart  rejoice  ; 
My  muttering  sounds. wake  many  a  fear. 
And  fall  discordant  on  the  ear. 

You  often  gaze  upon  my  face, 
As  it  reflects  the  deep-blue  sky ; 
A  type  of  boundless  power  and  love, 
I  speak  of  Him  who  dwells  on  high. 

Cross  IVords. 
My  notes  are  always  heard  alone ; 
Their  melody  is  all  my  own. 

By  Romans  brave  I  oft  was  worn, 
With  graceful  folds  I  draped  the  form. 

My  ugly  shape  you  cannot  see, 
In  Eastern  tales  you  read  of  me. 

A  lovely  name  for  maiden  fair, 

I  breathe  a  perfume  through  the  air. 

So  fair  and  calm,  so  wondrous  bright,  — 

You  hail  my  coming  with  delight 

C. 
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ILLUSTRATED    REBU  S.  — No.  49. 


@Jr?^ 


PUZZLES. 

No.  sa 

What   letter  makes   an   article  raoi 

AI-FHABEriCAL    PUKLM. 

swiftly?                                          A.Jir. 

What  letter  causes  a  small  word  to 
make  a  loud  noise  } 

No.  S>. 
My/rrf  it  in  hover. 

What  letter  appalls  a  relative  f 

My  »^xt  is  in  cover, 
■My  tiird  's  In  a  name, 
My  rwz/  'e  in  the  same. 
My//?*  is  in  reek. 

What  letter  obliterates  a  tree  t 

What  letter  enables  skill  to  take  a  rapid 

flight? 
What  letter  makes  a  place  of  commerce 

My  wAol,  you  may  seek 
In  the  name  of  a  Greek. 

lively? 

AT.//. 

ILLUSTRATED    REBU  S.  — Na,  5*. 


ANSWERS. 

I     3^    OurYoui 


Or  ill  ih*  bird*  thai  linf  in  Hay  uhI  Jum  ilu 
BbkIitic)  ein,  liilcnini  to  lib  vide'iKake  oral. 


i  little  i! 
Ulbci 


bumanii 

The  robLD  and  the  lODc-tpamnv 
(Pence  hbi  lo  ihcm  thn>u(h  ibe  "Letler 
md  it  ii  DO  mon  ibao  &ir  Ihet  oar  diecrfuJ 
bar,  Ibe  bobolink,  ibguld  tun  a  poetical 
iBtion  at  hi*  toag  gnren  lo  our  reeden  in  thi 
trmjt  noce  a  frieod  ha*  aant  ■*  od&    Here  li 

THE  BOBOLINK. 
Uenj  meadow  boboUnk  I 
White  aa  enow  and  black  M  ink, — 
While  llie  ndfle  Hxnid  ]iour  thraal,  — 
BIkV  roiT  (lovT  TClvit  coat ; 
While  your  erat,  and  black  row  hiU, 
And  TOur  botocn  blackir  atiil,  — 
Utile  piebald,  babblinf  at, 
Cariof  onI;r  for  yooncU^  — - 
Etct  joyous  ever  Biofinv, 
Ever  Ihiangh  Iha  Klie*  winfiaf, 
Flillir«  b«i«  and  llaahin|  tbei^ 

Do  you  ever  alop  to  think, 
HtfTT  Exadow  bobolink. 
What  a  liinny  ud(  yon  >iii( 
While  you  Duller  en  Ihewinj? 
Reel,  iheii,  birdie,  on  Ihitiiaka; 
Keep  your  black  tyei  wide  awaka ; 
Dnn'l  you  taimh,  and  don*l  you  wink. 
While  I  tell  you,  bobolink. 
InahilfBi 


rytrlo 


"  Twittering  tadr^rd  drened  in  blue, 

' /'flr-terti.  ff-lt-wrl  I '  yDurfliRUi  iimlli 
Your  rindow  goea  dancinf  over  the  wheat. 
And  over  the  mower  who  leani  on  hit  kcyihe 


badag 


,     BoboHnk  ballad*  together  we  '11  lini. 
atH./tKtlf  GnldfiKh.  out  in 


Beive  i*  down  in  the  gni 
Brooding  young  bobolink 
Liliei  bcod 


rlhcwi 


1  Ihink, 


re  on  ibi  IcDCc  /  >il  and  (ing, 
Prood  at  a  popinjay,  *  UnJt-a-ti-^m^  t 
Ht,  it,  clni  I  i/ift  I '  •amt  other  fine  dar. 

•y  liille  finch,  I  -11  finiih  my  lay. 
Good  by  for  the  pretenl  I     I  'd  pipe  a  Tefiain. 

b«e  HwKt  a  acbool-bey  dom  Ihcnugh  the 


iw  by  bla  dtp,  I  ki 


a  by  hi*  wink. 


I  hia  hand  fur  poor  Boboliak. 


■  ■  BiMmi,  liik-aliiUt  I •  Hu.  pretty  Ub  1 
^p  io  ihe  lunny  tky,  down  in  the  graaa ;  — 
3aod  BorDing,  UiB  Jenny  Wren  ;  aweetly  yon 


Turning  now  and  then  I 
Claara  the  meadow  in  hi 
Eia  ha  fold*  hia  wine*  d 


Siaipi«  "  Tiiie^-liitr^-limi  I 
faaBanibaMink." 

G.H.Bt 
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JuNB  is  the  loveliest  of  months.  The  very 
name  seems  fiill  of  the  perfume  of  clorer  and  wild 
roses.  The  sweetest  flowers  are  in  bloom,  the 
grass  is  fresh,  the  roadside  leafiige  dewy  and  dust- 
less,  and  the  mild  sunshine  a  refreshment  to  body 
and  soul.  Let  us  be  thankful,  dear  Young.  Folks, 
that  every  year  has  a  June  in  it 

"  Then,  if  ever,  come  petfect  days." 

But  there  are  always  some  sad  hearts  in  a  world 
which  Death  is  continually  wandering  through. 
Lottie  Hamilton  sends  us  this  pathetic  termina- 
tion of  her  '*  Turkey  cousin's  "  story.  Our  read- 
en  will  be  sony  with  her,  as  we  are,  for  little  Jen's 
death. 

"UNDER  THE  ROSE-BUSH." 

Dear  little  Jen  !  So  much  dearer  now  she  is 
gone  I  A  few  days  ago,  while  we  all  sat  talking 
of  our  darling,  Frank  brought  in  a  letter.  We 
knew  it  at  once  as  one  of  the  dear  Turkey  letters, 
and  we  were  not  long  in  opening  it  O,  what 
sad  news  it  contained  1  Our  Jen  had  gone  back 
beyond  the  sea  only  to  Hit ! 

A  few  weeks  before  little  Jen  died.  Auntie  Nell 
was  very  ill,  •—  so  ill  that  they  did  not  ext>ect  her 
to  live.  One  day  she  said  to  Jen,  "  What  will 
you  do,  darling,  when  you  don't  have  any  mamma 
to  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

Jen  thought  a  minute,  and  then  said,  in  her  own 
cunning  way,  "  I  guess  God  will  take  care  o'  me. 
We  *11  see.'*  God  has  taken  care  of  her,  but  not 
in  the  way  we  expected. 

Uncle  told  us,  in  his  letter,  of  her  sickness  and 
death,  and  then  said,  "  To-morrow  we  shall  lay 
her  under  the  rose-bush  in  the  garden." 

O,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  her  once  more  I  It 
seems  as  if  I  could  almost  teach  the  birds  to  sing 
the  songs  she  used  to  love. 

The  laist  words  she  said  were,  "  Mamma,  mam- 
ma." And  unde  said,  *'  Mamma  is  coming  very 
soon,  darling," 

All  the  little  relics  we  have  of  her  are  a  tiny 
bead  from  the  string  she  used  to  wear,  and  a  little 
blue  sack  folded  away  in  the  drawer. 

The  other  day  I  went  up  garret,  and  there,  among 
the  books  and  dust,  lay  a  little  shoe,  with  its  shoe- 
string all  knotted  as  the  little  fingers  had  left  it 
I  could  n't  help  sitting  down  and  crying  over  this 
dear  little  shoe,  for  I  thought  of  the  pretty  fax  toes 
that  used  to  cuddle  in  it  and  of  the  little  foot  that 
would  never  pat  around  in  it  any  more. 

I  want  to  hear  her  say  '*  Yottte  "  again.  She 
Qsed  to  say  so  sweetly,  '*  I  do  'ove  *oo,  Yottie  i " 

If  I  could  only  have  one  rose  from  the  rose-bush 
over  that  dear,  dear  little  grave,  I  think  it  would 
be  sweeter  than  any  other  rose. 

Poor  little  lonely  Addie  says,  "  Jennie  gone  way 
«p  in  'e  sky,  papa.    I  can't  see  Jennie." 

I  wonder  if  our  dear  little  '*  punkins  "  will  keep 
on  saying  and  doing  frinny  little  things  in  heaven. 


If  she  does,  I  think  the  angels  will  be  glad  they 
took  her. 

I  expected  to  see  her  again  some  time ;  but  now 
all  I  can  do  is  to  look  at  the  dear  little  laughing 
face  that  peeps  at  me  from  her  picture,  and  try  to 
think  she  is  talking  to  me.  A  few  days  ago  I 
went  to  my  writing-desk  for  something,  and  there 
lay  a  dear  little  letter  that  Jen  had  written  to  me. 
Not  written  either,  for  there  were  only  some 
scratches  on  it  But  it  told  me  pretty  stories  of 
little  Jen.  I  could  almost  see  the  merry  face  and 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  the  little  fingers  holding 
the  unruly  pencil,  while  she  thoc^ht  of  Cousin 
"Yottie." 

If  angels  do  watch  over  us,  I  hope  little  Jen 
will  come  to  watch  over  me. 

It  seems  so  sad  for  the  pretty  dimpled  arms  and 
the  sweet  red  lipe  to  be  laid  in  the  ground,  even 
if  they  are  under  the  rosea  I 

Lotik  B.  HamiUoK, 

During  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  early  springy 
the  whole  city  of  Boston  held  the  thought  of  one 
little  lost  child  in  its  heart,  with  motherly  tender- 
ness. Three-years-old  Nelly  Bums  was  anxiously 
inquired  for,  evening  by  evening,  at  every  fireside  ; 
and  tears  of  gratitude  came  to  thousands  of  eyes 
that  never  beheld  her,  when  the  glad  newsboys 
shouted,  —  sure  of  selling  their  papers  now,  — 
"  Discovery  of  the  lost  child  I "  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  a  woman  who  could  steal  an  innocent 
baby  like  Nelly  away  firom  a  happy  home,  to 
bury  her  alive  in  filth  and  wretchedness;  but 
now  that  the  mother  has  her  darling  safe  in  her 
arms  again,  we  know  how  much  onr  own  home 
happiness  depends  upon  that  of  every  other  fam- 
ily, and  are  glad  that  every  one  of  these  little  ones 
belongs  to  us  all,  "  to  seek  and  to  save  "  when 
lost,  and  to  love  and  care  for  when  found.  The 
small,  sweet  human  blossoms  that  are  cherished 
out  of  sight  behind  the  brick-and-mortar  walls  of 
city  streets  are  a  comfort  to  the  dreams  of  lonely 
people.  This  would  be  a  dull  world  if  everybody 
were  grown  up,  — if  there  were  no  little  children 
left. 

One  of  our  correspondents  has  sent  us  some 
charming  verses,  which  are  not  out  of  place  in 
this  connection :  — 

A  CHAMBER  IN  MY  CASTLE. 

I  have  a  '*  castle  in  the  air." 

Filled  with  many  a  vision  fair ; 

But  one  bright  chamber  still  is  there. 

Warm,  sunny,  airy ; 
There  oftenest  my  steps  repair, 

There  longest  tarry. 

For  Purest  in  that  fiury  places 
There  is  a  form  of  childish  grace, 
A  little  smiling  baby  fiwe, 
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My  vm<m  meeting : 
She  lifts  herself  to  my  embrace 
With  eager  greeting. 

Two  little  rosy  lips  and  sweet 

My  own  with  flagrant  kisses  meet ; 

Two  little  restless  springing  feet 

Too  young  for  roaming : 
Two  little  beaming  blue  eyes  greet 

The  mother's  coming. 

And  closely,  with  a  loving  arm, 
I  hold  that  precious  baby  form ; 
Her  arms  about  my  neck  ding  warm 

With  soft  caressing ; 
Her  every  breath  is  like  a  balm, 

Her  touch  a  blessing. 

My  air-built  castle  rarely  Is 

A  scene  of  worldly  luxuries ; 

Small  place  is  there  for  wealth,  or  ease. 

Or  fame,  it  may  be ; 

Dearest  of  all  its  treasures,  this 

My  sweet  dream-baby. 

R,  S.  P. 

ANOTHER  EVENING  AMUSEMENT. 
"assumed  charactbrs." 

The  spirits  and  wits  of  the  company  having 
been  enlivened  by  the  absurdities  of  "Follow 
your  Leader,"  they  will  be  ready  to  appreciate  the 
more  dignified  amusement  of  "  Assumed  Charac- 
ters." Let  A  leave  the  room  while  her  mates 
decide  on  some  well-known  character  whom  she 
shall  i)ersonate. 

We  will  suppose  they  fix  on  Pocahontas.  A  is 
then  called  back,  and  plied  with  questions  like  the 
following :  — 

B.  "  How  did  you  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

C.  "  Had  you  determined  on  it  beforehand,  or 
was  it  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ?  " 

D.  "  Was  not  your  &ther  very  angry  ?  " 

E.  "How  did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  Eng- 
bmd?" 

F.  "  Did  you  not  sometimes  pine  for  your  old 
life?"  &c,  &c 

A  may  answer  the  questions  or  not,  just  as  she 
ideascs.  It  is  better  to  remain  silent  and  listen  to 
all  the  remarks,  until  you  are  sure  you  have  guessed 
the  character  autsigned  you,  then  reply  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  you  have  done  so.  As,  for 
instance,  if  the  character  given  you  is  Gnderella, 
some  such  questions  as  these  will  be  asked :  "  How 
do  your  sisters  behave  now  ?  "  "  Have  you  looked 
in  the  traps  lately  ?  "  "Are  you  as  fond  of  pnmp- 
lun  as  ever?"  "Do  you  still  prefer  a  yellow 
coach  ?  "  "  What  number  in  shoes  do  you  wear  ?  " 
Feeling  now  quite  sure  who  you  are,  you  reply, 
"One and  a  half,  in  glass*' ;  and  the  person  whose 
question  gave  yoa  most  light  fflost  go  out  next 

L,  D,  U. 


HatiU  Adams.  —  We  have  written  to  you  sev- 
eral  limes,  directing  to  the  address  you  sent  us,  but 
have  received  no  reply. 

"  JtuU**  of  Rochester,  and  BiddU  J.  of  New 

York.  —  Your  compositions  will  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  rest  We  consider  you  the  same 
as  subscribers,  if  you  purchase  the  numbers  tntri 
month. 

Emma  S,  —  Thanks  for  your  Denver  letter  and. 
picture.    We  shall  be  glad  to  heau*  from  you  again. 

Our  Letter  Box,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  Maga- 
fine  itself,  —  overflows  with  poetry  this  month, 
—  why  should  n't  it  ?  June  is  the  singing-month 
for  all  the  happy  flying  things  out  of  doors,  and 
why  may  not  the  happy  wingless  people,  great 
and  small,  who  live  in  houses,  weave  their  happi- 
ness into  songs  ?  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
this  oni  little  poem,  because  we  do  sincerely  enjoy 
a  kind  word  said  so  prettily  about  ourselves. 

WAITING  FOR  "OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS." 

Four  little  bees  against  the  pane. 
Four  pairs  of  eyes  watching  in  vain. 
Four  curly  pates  gold  in  the  sun 
That  ftills  on  the  head  of  each  little  one. 

Four  little  hands  clasped  together, 
Four  little  tongues  wondering  whether 
Their  dear  "  Young  Folks  "  is  coming  soon  : 
They  *ve  waited  long,  —  't  Is  nearly  noon. 

Four  little  breasts  heave  four  little  sighs ; 
Four  great  tears  in  four  pairs  of  eyes ; 
Four  little  voices  sadly  say, 
*  Young  Folks  *  is  n't  coming  to-day.' 


!• 


t* 


The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west ; 
The  birds  have  hushed  their  songs  to  rest : 
When  down  the  road,  quite  far  away, 
Comes  a  well-known  form  in  a  suit  of  gray. 

The  four  little  voices  shriek  with  delight ; 
Out  of  the  door  runs  each  little  sprite ; 
Through  the  path  rush  eight  little  feet. 
Each  pair  striving  to  be  most  fleet 

Quickly  they  reach  the  garden  gate. 
While  the  postman  cries,  "  A  little  late  I 
You  need  n't  trouble  to  lift  the  latch ; 
I  'U  throw  it  over.    Who  can  catch  ?  " 

Eight  little  arms  up  side  by  side. 
Four  little  mouths  opening*wide  ; 
"  Victory  I "  shines  from  two  blue  eyes : 
Baby  Ethel  has  caught  the  prise. 

Ptarl  Ejfti$fgit, 
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CLARE'S  SAYINGS. 

Clarb  is  fire  yean  old,  and  from  her  earliest 
tpeech  her  mother  has  been  in  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  her  sayings,  —  not  that  they  are  overwise, 
but  becaase  they  interest  those  around  wlio  love 
her.  Clare  lives  at  the  South,  and  has  a  colored 
maamer  (pronounced  mawmer)  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  much  of  her  talk  was  carried  on  with  this 
nurse.  Imagine  a  little  blonde  with  her  insepara- 
ble maumer,  who  wears  a  high  turban,  checked 
apron,  and  a  many-colored  neck-handkerchief, 
chatting  together  and  giving  utterance  to  some  of 
the  following  remarks,  while  her  sable  attendant 
thinks  her  as  great  as  a  qaeen  cm  her  throne. 

{Two je^rs 0f  tti-t.^  When  Clare*s  nurse  nn- 
closed  the  blinds  at  sunrise  to  let  in  the  light,  she 
said,  **  O  mamma,  maumer  has  opened  the  mora- 
ing." 

**  Grandmother,'*  handing  hvr LtF^lUt^  '*  would 
jroa  like  to  see  the  fashions }  *' 

**  Clare,  come  and  kiss  me,'*  said  her  fiither  one 
morning.    *'  I  can't,  papa,  I  am  too  busy." 

"Clare,  what  are  you  crying  so  hard  for?" 
'*  Just  for  badness,*'  she  replied. 

Another  day,  as  if  impressed  by  her  own  ex- 
ceeding virtue,  and  smiling  in  a  broad,  affected 
nunner,  she  said,  *'  Ain't  I  good  ?  ** 

At  another  time  she  could  not  arrange  some  of 
her  playthings  to  her  satis&ction,  so  she  threw 
them  down  despairingly  and  said,  "  What  *s  mat- 
ter,/f" 

Clare  was  looking  as  though  lost  in  deep  medi- 
tation. **0f  what  are  you  thinking.'**  asked  her 
mother.  "Of  you,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 
*'  You  are  so  sweet,"  said  her  mother.  "  And  you 
are  sweet  too."  In  so  very  little  a  child  the  way 
that  her  affection  was  expressed  was  touching. 

One  morning  she  said,  "  Let  me  see  how  the 
thermometer  standi,  —  twelve  o'clock  ! " 

She  took  the  clothes-brush  and  began  dusting 
the  furniture.  Her  maumer  said,  "  Baby,  that  is 
forbidden."  "O,  if  it  is  forbidden,"  site  an- 
swered quickly,  *^  ctrtainly  I  must  put  it  back  in 
its  place."  She  enunciates  perfectly  the  long 
words,  but  one  of  the  few  that  she  trips  upon  is 
gf^fiUy  (geography). 

One  day  she  said  to  her  little  cousin,  who  came 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  **  Now,  Willie,  I  will  sit  down 
in  this  chair,  and  you  in  that,  and  you  must  talk  to 
me.     Tmlk  now." 

She  was  handing  her  father  an  empty  cup, 
** piaying  f^rty  "  with  her  little  tin  set :  *'  Stop,  I 
must  get  a  saucer  so  it  won't  spill  itself." 

She  was  shown  a  plaster  half-image,  and  told 
that  it  was  called  a  Bust,  llie  next  morning, 
pointing  to  it,  she  said,  **  Papa,  how  do  you  like 
that  omnibust  ?  ** 

One  day  her  mother  was  telling  her  maumer 
about  some  children  who  were  Ttry  beaulifol,  — 
fer  ■»•«  io  llwi  Clara.    Her  maumer  wm  quite 


indignant,  and  said,  "  It  can't  be  so^  but  if  it  », 
they  have  n't  the  sense  of  our  baby."  Clare  was 
Ijring  on  the  sofa  **  cutting  pigeon-wings,'*  and  as 
the  last  words  were  said,  she  put  in  "  Jusi  to^*  in 
a  tone  of  intense  wisdom.  I1ie  eftct  was  very 
ludicrous. 

\Clar€''t  matnmtr,\  '*  I  *m  trying  to  make  this 
chile  eat  properly,"  she  laid  to  Clare's  mother. 
**  She  don't  chew  her  bittles  [victtials]  at  all,  but 
just  mancipates  it  and  swallows  it" 

"Clare,"  said  lier  father  one  day,  "whose  hand- 
writing is  on  this  letter?"  "  I  don't  know,  papa. 
I  must  take  it  to  the  lamp  to  see."  llien,  in  the 
daylight,  she  went  uuder  the  gas  shade,  and,  ex- 
amining the  writing  closely,  said,  *Mt  is  Brother 
Willie's";  but,  alas  for  Qare's  tiK-o-}'ear-o}d 
wisdom  I  it  was  not 

Her  father  was  giving  her  some  figs.  Said  Clare, 
looking  up  archly,  "  Ain't  we  good  friends,  {lapa?  " 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "did  you  ever  been  to  the 
Battery  ?  "  "  Yes,  my  darling  :  did  you  ? "  •*  O 
yes :  it  is  down  yonder  by  the  big  cistern."  "  The 
big  cistern  ?  Where  is  that  ?  "  said  her  mother. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  big  cistern  ? — auntie's  house 
is  there."  Now,  Clare's  cistern  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Atlantic  ocean  witich  washes  the  Battery 
on  the  city  where  she  lives. 

A  friend  gave  her  a  good  many  tin  plates  for  her 
baby-house.  **Look  hew  qtuudiiy  plates*"  she 
said. 

"  Mamma,  do  Miskey  [unlock]  this  box  for  me." 

Early  one  day  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Good  morning,  morning." 

One  day,  in  an  important  tone,  "  Mamma,  do 
lend  me  your  spectacles.  1  can't  see  a  thing  with- 
out  fpecs." 

Another  time,  looking  over  a  book  of  prints, 
and  seeing  a  nude  figure,  she  said,  "  Put  on  some 
clothes,  miss." 

"  Clare,  are  you  certain  that  you  are  not  sleqpyi?  ** 
"  What  is  certain^  mamma  ?  " 

"  Maumer,"  said  she,  turning  to  her  in  the  horse- 
cars,  "that  lady  is  a  bride."  "How  do  yoo 
know,  missee  ?  "  *'  Because  she  is  dressed  aU  ia 
white  ;  and  which  is  your  wedding  finger?  ** 

"  Mamma,  don't  I  look  like  a  little  grandmoth- 
er?"  putting  on  the  qwctades ;  "  and  these  specs 
fit  me  aaractly^ 

\Clar9  thret  ytar  M]  Oare  has  developed 
but  slowly  for  the  past  few  months,  but  here  are  a 
few  more  jottings  :  — 

"  Qare,"  said  her  mamma,  "  when  I  W'ant  you  to 
come  to  me  I  will  call  you."  "  Then  you  must  call 
me  dn^mu  [loud],"  she  answered. 

She  said  in  an  important  tone,  **  I  took  a  kiss- 
joke  [motto]  out  of  a  paper,  and  told  maumer 
what  was  on  it"  "  Well  what  was  it  ?"  I  asked. 
**  Why  r44ubu»  [reading]  was  on  it." 

TAt  99ti  4^  CAwir'tf  Saymgw  will  i»  gi 
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a  capital  full-page  illustration  by  Eytinge.  "  We  Girls  "  (who  give  a  Halloween  party) 
and  other  choice  poems  and  sketches  will  complete  the  number. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


SPKINKL£S  AND  OUSTS. 


'  'RS.  DUNIKIN  used  to  bring  tbem  fn,  almost 

all  of  them,  and  leave  them  heaped  up  in  the 
large  round  basket  Then  there  was  the  sec- 
ond-sized basket,  into  which  they  would  all  go 
comfortably  when  they  were  folded  up. 

One  Monday  night  we  went  down  as  usual ; 
some  of  us  came  in, — for  we  had  been  playing 
croquet  uatit  into  the  twilight,  and  the  Had- 
deos  bad  just  gone  away,  so  we  were  later 
than  usual  at  our  laundry  work.  Leslie  and 
Harry  went  round  with  Rosamond  to  the  front 
door ;  Ruth  slipped  in  at  the  back,  and  mother 
came  down  when  she  found  that  Rosamond 
had  not  been  released.  Barbara  finished  set- 
ting the  tea-table,  which  she  had  a  way  of 
doing  in  a  whiff,  put  on  the  sweet  loaf  upon 
the  white  trencher,  and  the  dish  of  raspberry 
jam  and  the  tittle  silver-wife  basket  of  crisp 
sugar-cakes,  and  then  there  was  nothing  but 
,  the  tea,  which  stood  ready  for  drawing  in  the 
small  Japanese  pot    Tea  was  nothing  to  get, 

1 __^  ever. 

"  Mother,  go  back  again  1    You  tired  old  darling,  Ruth  and  I  are  going 

to  do  these  !  "  and  Barbara  plunged  in  among  the  "  blossoms." 
That  was  what  we  called  the  fresh,  sweet-smelling  white  things.    There 

bnird  icinnlhig  Id  Act  of  Congrea,  in  ihc  fiv  1870,  br  FtSLM.  Osgood,  &  Ca,  in  tha  QsA't 
Office  of  Ibe  DlMrict  Coon  of  the  Distri 
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are  a  great  many  pretty  pieces  of  life,  if  you  only  know  about  them.  Hay- 
making is  one ;  and  rose-gathering  is  one ;  and  sprinkling  and  folding  a 
great  basket  full  of  white  clothes  right  out  of  the  grass  and  the  air  and  the 
sunshine  is  one. 

Mother  went  off,  —  chiefly  to  see  that  Leslie  and  Harry  were  kept  to  tea, 
I  believe.  She  knew  how  to  compensate,  in  her  lovely  little  underhand  way, 
with  Barbara. 

Barbara  pinned  up  her  muslin  sleeves  to  the  shoulder,  shook  out  a  little 
ruffled  short-skirt  and  put  it  on  for  an  apron,  took  one  end  of  the  long  white 
ironing-table  that  stood  across  the  window,  pushed  the  water-basin  into  the 
middle,  and  began  with  the  shirts  and  the  starched  things.  Ruth,  opposite, 
was  making  the  soft  underclothing  into  little  white  rolls. 

Barbara  dampened  and  smoothed  and  stretched ;  she  almost  ironed  with 
her  fingers,  Mrs.  Dunikin  said.  She  patted  and  evened,  laid  collars  and 
cuffs  one  above  another  with  a  sprinkle  of  drops,  just  from  her  finger-ends, 
between,  and  then  gave  a  towel  a  nice  equal  shower  with  a  corn-whisk  that 
she  used  for  the  large  things,  and  rolled  them  up  in  it,  hard  and  fast,  with  a 
thump  of  her  round  pretty  fist  upon  the  middle  before  she  laid  it  by.  It 
was  a  clever  little  process  to  watch ;  and  her  arms  were  white  in  the  twi- 
light. Girls  can't  do  all  the  possible  pretty  manoeuvres  in  the  German  or 
out  at  croquet,  if  they  only  once  knew  it.  They  do  find  it  out  in  a  one-sided 
sort  of  way ;  and  then  they  run  to  private  theatricals.  But  the  real  every- 
day scenes  are  just  as  nice,  only  they  must  have  their  audiences  in  ones 
and  twos ;  perhaps  not  always  any  audience  at  all. 

Of  a  sudden  Ruth  became  aware  of  an  audience  of  one. 

Upon  the  balcony,  leaning  over  the  rail,  looking  right  down  into  the 
nearest  kitchen  window  and  over  Barbara's  shoulder,  stood  Harry  Gold- 
thwaite.    He  shook  his  head  at  Ruth,  and  she  held  her  peace. 

Barbara  began  to  sing.  She  never  sang  to  the  piano,  —  only  about  her 
work.  She  made  up  little  snatches,  piecemeal,  of  various  things,  and  put 
them  to  any  sort  of  words.    This  time  it  was  to  her  own,  —  her  poem. 

*'  I  wrote  some  little  books ; 

I  said  some  little  says ; 
I  preached  a  little  pre-e-each ; 

I  lit  a  little  blaze ; 
I  made  —  thiogs  —  pleasant  —  in  one  ~-  little  —  place." 

She  ran  down  a  most  contented  little  trip,  with  repeats  and  returns,  in  a 
G-octave,  for  the  last  line.  Then  she  rolled  up  a  bundle  of  shirts  in  a  square 
pillow-case,  gave  it  its  accolade,  and  pressed  it  down  into  the  basket 

"  How  do  you  suppose,  Ruth,  we  shall  manage  the  town-meetings  ?  Do 
you  believe  they  will  be  as  nice  as  this?  Where  shall  we  get  our  little 
inspirations,  after  we  have  come  out  of  all  our  corners  ? " 

"  We  won't  do  it,"  said  Ruth,  quietly,  shaking  out  one  of  mother's  night- 
caps, and  speaking  under  the  disadvantage  of  her  private  knowledge. 

"  I  think  they  ought  to  let  us  vote  just  once,"  said  Barbara ;  "  to  say 
whether  we  ever  would  again.  I  believe  we  're  in  danger  of  being  put  upon 
now,  if  we  never  were  before." 
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**  It  is  n't  fair,"  said  Ruth,  with  her  eyes  up  out  of  the  window  at  Harry, 
who  made  noiseless  motion  of  dapping  his  hands.  How  could  she  tell  what 
Barbara  would  say  next,  or  how  she  would  like  it  when  she  knew  ? 

"  Of  course  it  is  n't,"  said  Barbara,  intent  upon  the  gathers  of  a  white 
cambric  waist  of  Rosamond's.  "  I  wonder,  Ruth,  if  we  shall  have  to  read 
all  those  Pub.  Docs  that  father  gets.  You  see  women  will  make  awful  hard 
work  of  it,  if  they  once  do  go  at  it ;  they  are  so  used  to  doing  every  —  little 

—  thing";  and  she  picked  out  the  neck-edging,  and  smoothed  the  hem 
between  the  buttons. 

"  We  shall  have  to  take  vows,  and  devote  ourselves  to  it,"  Barbara  went 
on,  as  if  she  were  possessed.  "  There  will  have  to  be  *  Sisters  of  Polity.' 
Not  that  I  ever  will.  I  don't  feel  a  vocation.  I  'd  rather  be  a  PoUy-put-the- 
kettle-on  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  Mr.  Goldthwaite ! "  said  Ruth. 

"  May  I  ?  "  asked  Harry,  as  if  he  had  Just  come,  leaning  down  over  the 
rail,  and  speaking  to  Barbara,  who  faced  about  with  a  jump. 

She  knew  by  his  look  ;  he  could  not  keep  in  the  fun. 

"  *  May  you '  ?    When  you  have  already !  " 

"  O  no,  I  have  n't !  I  mean,  come  down  ?  Into  the  one-pleasant-little- 
place,  and  help  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  the  way,"  Barbara  said,  stolidly,  turning  back  again,  and 
folding  up  the  waist. 

"  Don't  I  ?  Which,  —  to  come  down,  or  to  help  ? "  and  Harry  flung 
himself  over  the  rail,  clasped  one  hand  and  wrist  around  a  copper  water-pipe 
that  ran  down  there,  reached  the  other  to  something  above  the  window, 

—  the  mere  pediment,  I  believe,  —  and  swung  his  feet  lightly  to  the  sill 
beneath.  Then  he  dropped  himself  and  sat  down,  close  by  Barbara's 
elbow. 

"  You  '11  get  sprinkled,"  said  she,  flourishing  the  corn-whisk  over  a  table- 
cloth. 

"  I  dare  say.  Or  patted,  or  punched,  or  something.  I  knew  I  took  the 
risk  of  all  that  when  I  came  down  amongst  it.  But  it  looked  nice.  I  could 
n't  help  it,  and  I  don't  care  ! " 

Barbara  was  thinking  of  two  things,  —  how  long  he  had  been  there,  and 
what  in  the  world  she  had  said  besides  what  she  remembered ;  and  —  how 
she  should  get  off  her  rough-dried  apron. 

"Which  do  you  want,  —  napkins  or  pillow-cases?"  and  he  came  round 
to  the  basket,  and  began  to  pull  out. 

"  Napkins,"  says  Barbara. 

The  napkins  were  underneath,  and  mixed  up  ;  while  he  stooped  and  fum- 
bled, she  had  the  ruffled  petticoat  off  over  her  head.  She  gave  it  a  shower 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  as  Harry  came  up  with  the  napkins,  he  did  get  a  drift 
of  it  in  his  face. 

"That  won't  do,"  said  Barbara,  quite  shocked,  and  tossing  the  whisk 
aside.    "  There  are  too  many  of  us." 

She  began  on  the  napkins,  sprinkling  with  her  fingers.     Harry  spread  up 
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a  pile  on  his  part,  dipping  also  into  the  bowL  '^  I  used  to  do  it  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,"  he  said. 

Ruth  took  the  pillow-cases,  and  so  they  came  to  the  last  They  stretched 
the  sheets  across  the  table,  and  all  three  had  a  hand  in  smoothing  and 
showering. 

"  Why,  I  wish  it  were  n*t  all  done,"  says  Harry,  turning  over  three  clothes- 
pins in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  while  Barbara  buttoned  her  sleeves. 
<'  Where  does  this  go  ?  What  a  nice  place  this  is  1 "  looking  round  the 
clean  kitchen,  growing  shadowy  in  the  evening  light  ''  I  think  your  house 
is  full  of  nice  places."  \ 

"  Are  you  nearly  ready,  girls  ?  "  came  in  mother's  voice  from  above. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,"  Harry  answered  back,  in  an  excessively  cheery  way.  "  We 
're  coming  " ;  and  up  the  stairs  all  three  came  together,  greatly  to  Mrs. 
Holabird's  astonishment 

"  You  never  know  where  help  is  coming  from  when  you  're  trying  to  do 
your  duty,"  said  Barbara,  in  a  high-moral  way.  "  Prince  Percinet/  Mrs. 
Holabird." 

"  Miss  Polly-put  —  "  began  Harry  Goldthwaite,  brimming  up  with  a  half- 
diffident  mischief.  But  Barbara  walked  round  to  her  place  at  the  table  with 
a  very  great  dignity. 

People  think  that  young  folks  can  only  have  properly  arranged  and  elabo- 
rately provided  good  times  ;  with  Germania  band  pieces,  and  bouquets  and 
ribbons  for  the  German,  and  oysters  and  salmon-salad  and  sweetmeat-and- 
spun-sugar  "  chignons  "  ;  at  least,  commerce  games  and  bewitching  little  » 

prizes.  Yet  when  lives  just  touch  each  other  naturally,  as  it  were,  —  dip 
into  each  other's  little  interests  and  doings,  and  take  them  as  they  are, 
what  a  multiplication-table  of  opportunities  it  opens  up  !  You  may  happen 
upon  a  good  time  any  minute,  then.  Neighborhoods  used  to  go  on  in  that 
simple  feshion  ;  life  used  to  be  "  co-operative." 

Mother  said  something  like  that  after  Leslie  and  Harry  had  gone  away. 

"Only  you  can't  get  them  into  it  again,"  objected  Rosamond.  "It's  a 
case  of  Humpty  Dumpty.    The  world  will  go  on." 

"  One  world  will,"  said  Barbara.  "  But  the  world  is  manifold.  You  can 
set  up  any  kind  of  a  monad  you  like,  and  a  world  will  shape  itself  round  it 
You  've  just  got  to  live  your  own  way,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  it 
will  be  sure  to  join  on.  You  '11  have  a  world  before  you  know  it  I  tliink 
myself  that 's  what  the  Ark  means,  and  Mount  Ararat,  and  the  Noachian  —  * 

don't  they  call  it  ?  —  new  foundation.  That 's  the  way  they  got  up  New 
England,  anyhow." 

"  Barbara,  what  flights  you  take ! " 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  we  have  to.  The  world  lives  up  nineteen  flights  now, 
you  know,  besides  the  old  broken-down  and  buried  ones." 

It  was  a  few  days  after  that,  that  the  news  came  to  mother  of  Aunt  Rad- 
ford's illness,  and  she  had  to  go  up  to  Oxenham.  Father  went  with  her, 
but  he  came  back  the  same  night  Mother  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay 
a  week.    And  so  we  had  to  keep  house  without  her. 
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One  afternoon  Grandfather  Holabird  came  down.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  if  ever  mother  did  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way,  it  seemed  as  if  he  took 
the  time  to  talk  over  special  afl&irs  with  father.  Yet  he  thought  everything 
of  "  Mrs.  Stephen,"  too,  and  he  quite  relied  upon  her  judgment  and  ioBu- 
cnce.  But  I  think  old  men  do  often  feel  as  if  they  had  got  their  sons  back 
again,  quite  to  themselves,  when  the  Mrs.  Stephens  or  the  Mrs.  Johns  leave 
them  alone  for  a  little. 

At  any  rate,  Grandfather  Holabird  sat  with  &ther  on  the  north  piazza, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  strong  south-wind  ;  and  he  had  out  a  big  wallet,  and 
a  great  many  papers,  and  he  stayed  and  stayed,  from  just  after  dinner-time 
till  almost  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  so  that  father  did  not  go  down  to 
bis  oflice  at  all ;  and  when  old  Mr.  Holabird  went  home  at  last,  he  walked 
over  with  him.  Just  after  they  had  gone  I.cslie  Goldthwaite  and  Harry 
stopped,  "  for  a  minute  only,"  they  said  ;  for  the  south-wind  had  brought 
up  clouds,  and  there  was  rain  threatening.  That  was  how  we  all  happened 
to  be  just  as  we  were  that  night  of  the  September  gale ;  for  it  was  the 
September  gale  oflast  year  that  was  coming. 

The  wind  had  been  queer,  in  gusts,  all  day ;  yet  the  weather  had  been 
soft  and  mild.  We  had  opened  windows  for  the  pleasant  air,  and  shut 
them  again  in  a  hurry  when  the  papers  blew  about,  and  the  pictures  swung 
to  and  fro  against  the  walls.  Once  that  afternoon,  somebody  had  left  doors 
open  through  the  brown  room  and  the  dining-room,  where  a  window  was 
thrown  up,  as  we  could  have  it  there  where  the  three  were  all  on  one  side. 
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• 

Ruth  was  coming  down  stairs,  and  saw  Grandfather's  papers  give  a  whirl 
out  of  his  lap  and  across  the  piazza  floor  upon  the  gravel.  If  she  had  not 
sprung  so  quickly  and  gathered  them  all  up  for  him,  some  of  them  might 
have  blown  quite  away,  and  led  father  a  chase  after  them  over  the  hilL 
After  that,  old  Mr.  Holabird  put  them  up  in  his  wallet  again,  and  when  they 
had  talked  a  few  minutes  more  they  went  off  together  to  the  old  house. 

It  was  wonderful  how  that  wind  and  rain  did  come  up.  The  few  minutes 
that  Harry  and  Leslie  stopped  with  us,  and  then  the  few  more  they  took 
to  consider  whether  it  would  do  for  Leslie  to  try  to  walk  home,  just  settled 
it  that  nobody  could  stir  until  there  should  be  some  sort  of  lull  or  hold- 
ing up. 

Out  of  the  far  southerly  hills  came  the  blast,  rending  and  crashing ;  the 
first  swirls  of  rain  that  flung  themselves  against  our  windows  seemed  as  if 
they  might  have  rushed  ten  miles,  horizontally,  before  they  got  a  chance 
to  drop ;  the  trees  bent  down  and  sprang  again,  and  lashed  the  air  to  and 
fro ;  chips  and  leaves  and  fragments  of  all  strange  sorts  took  the  wonderful 
opportunity  and  went  soaring  aloft  and  onward  in  a  false,  plebeian  triumph. 

The  rain  came  harder,  in  great  streams ;  but  it  all  went  by  in  white, 
wavy  drifts ;  it  seemed  to  rain  from  south  to  north  across  the  country,  — 
not  to  fall  from  heaven  to  earth ;  we  wondered  if  it  would  i^M  anywhere.  It 
beat  against  the  house ;  that  stood  up  in  its  way ;  it  rained  straight  in  at 
the  window-sills  and  under  the  doors  ;  we  ran  about  the  house  with  cloths 
and  sponges  to  sop  it  up  from  cushions  and  carpets. 

"I  say,  Mrs.  Housekeeper!"  called  out  Stephen  from  above,  "look  out 
for  father's  dressing-room  !  It's  all  afloat,  —  hair-brushes  out  on  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  a  horrid  little  kelpie  sculling  round  on  a  hat-box !  " 

Father's  dressing-room  was  a  windowed  closet,  in  the  comer  space  beside 
the  deep,  old-fashioned  chimney.  It  had  hooks  and  shelves  in  one  end, 
and  a  round  shaving-stand  and  a  chair  in  the  other.  We  had  to  pull  down 
all  his  clothes  and  pile  them  upon  chairs,  and  stop  up  the  window  with  an 
old  blanket.  A  pane  was  cracked,  and  the  wind,  although  its  force  was 
slanted  here,  had  blown  it  in,  and  the  fine  driven  spray  was  dashed  across, 
diagonally,  into  the  very  farthest  corner. 

In  the  room  a  gentle  cascade  descended  beside  the  chimney,  and  a 
picture  had  to  be  taken  down.  Down  stairs  the  dining-room  sofa,  standing 
across  a  window,  got  a  little  lake  in  the  middle  of  it  before  we  knew.  The 
side  door  blew  open  with  a  bang,  and  hats,  coats,  and  shawls  went  scurry- 
ing from  their  pegs,  through  sitting-room  and  hall,  like  a  flight  of  scared, 
living  things.  We  were  like  a  little  garrison  in  a  great  fort,  besieged  at  all 
points  at  once.  We  had  to  bolt  doors,  —  latches  were  nothing,  —  and  bar 
shutters.  And  when  we  could  pause  indoors,  what  a  froth  and  whirl  we 
had  to  gaze  out  at ! 

The  grass,  all  along  the  fields,  was  white,  prostrate  ;  swept  fiercely  one 
way;  every  blade  stretched  out  helpless  upon  its  green  face.  The  little 
pear-trees,  heavy  with  finit,  lay  prone  in  literal  "windrows."  The  great 
ashes  and  walnuts  twisted  and  writhed,  and  had  their  branches  stripped 
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upward  of  their  leaves,  as  a  child  might  draw  a  head  of  blossoming  grass 
between  his  thumb  and  finger.  The  beautiful  elms  were  in  a  wild  agony ; 
their  graceful  little  bough-tips  were  all  snapped  off  and  whirled  away  upon 
the  blast,  leaving  them  in  a  ragged  blight  A  great  silver  poplar  went  over 
by  the  fence,  carrying  the  posts  and  palings  with  it,  and  upturned  a  huge 
mass  of  roots  and  earth,  that  had  silently  cemented  itself  for  half  a  century 
beneath  the  sward.  Up  and  down,  between  Grandfather  Holabird's  home- 
field  and  ours,  fallen  locusts  and  wild  cherry-trees  made  an  abatis.  Over 
and  through  all  swept  the  smiting,  powdery,  seething  storm  of  waters  ;  the 
air  was  like  a  sea,  tossing  and  foaming ;  we  could  only  see  through  it  by 
snatches,  to  cry  out  that  this  and  that  had  happened.  Down  below  us,  the 
roof  was  lifted  from  a  bam,  and  crumpled  up  in  a  heap  half  a  furlong  off, 
against  some  rocks  ;  and  the  hay  was  fiying  in  great  locks  through  the  air. 

It  began  to  grow  dark.  We  put  a  bright,  steady  light  in  the  brown  room, 
to  shine  through  the  south  window,  and  show  father  that  we  were  all  right ; 
directly  after  a  lamp  was  set  in  Grandfather  Holabird's  north  porch.  This 
little  telegraphy  was  all  we  could  manage ;  we  were  as  far  apart  as  if  the 
Atlantic  were  between  us. 

"  Will  they  be  frightened  about  you  at  home  ?  "  asked  Ruth  of  Leslie. 

''  I  think  not.  They  will  know  we  should  go  in  somewhere,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  out  again.  People  must  be  caught  every- 
where, just  as  it  happens,  to-night." 

''  It 's  just  the  jolliest  turn-up ! ''  cried  Stephen,  who  had  been  in  an 
ecstasy  all  the  time.    <*  Let 's  make  molasses-candy,  and  sit  up  all  night ! " 

Between  eight  and  nine  we  had  some  tea.  The  wind  had  lulled  a  little 
from  its  hurricane  force  ;  the  rain  had  stopped. 

<'  It  had  all  been  blown  to  Canada  by  this  time,"  Harry  Goldthwaite  said 
^'That  rain  never  stopped  anywhere  short,  except  at  the  walls  and  win- 
dows." 

True  enough,  next  morning,  when  we  went  out,  the  grass  was  actually 
dry. 

It  was  nearly  ten  when  Stephen  went  to  the  south  window  and  put  bis 
hands  up  each  side  of  his  face  against  the  glass,  and  cried  out  that  there  was 
a  lantern  coming  over  from  grandfather's.    Then  we  all  went  and  looked. 

It  came  slowly ;  once  or  twice  it  stopped  ;  and  once  it  moved  down  hill 
at  right  angles  quite  a  long  way.  "  That  is  where  the  trees  are  down,"  we 
said.  But  presently  it  took  an  unobstructed  diagonal,  and  came  steadily  on 
to  the  long  piazza  steps,  and  up  to  the  side  door  that  opened  upon  the  little 
passage  to  the  dining-room. ' 

We  thought  it  was  father,  of  course,  and  we  all  hurried  to  the  door  to 
let  him  in,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  that  he  should 
enter  at  all.    But  it  was  Grandfather  Holabird's  man,  Robert. 

''  The  old  gentleman  has  been  taken  bad,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Stephen  wants 
to  know  if  you  're  all  comfortable,  and  he  won't  come  till  Mr.  Holabird  's 
better.    I  've  got  to  go  to  the  town  for  the  doctor." 

"  On  foot,  Robert  ?  " 
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"  Sure.  There  *s  no  other  way.  I  take  it  there 's  many  a  good  winter's 
firing  of  wood  down  across  the  road  atwixt  here  and  there.  There  ain't 
much  knowing  where  you  can  get  along." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  We  must  n't  keep  him,"  urged  Barbara. 

"  No,  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  kep'.  'T  won't  do.  I  donno  what  it  is.  It 's 
a  kind  of  a  turn.  He 's  comin'  partly  out  of  it ;  but  it 's  bad.  He  had  a 
kind  of  a  warnin'  once  before.  It 's  his  head.  They  're  afraid  it 's  appa- 
lectic,  or  paralettic,  or  sunthin'." 

Robert  looked  very  sober.  He  quite  passed  by  the  wonder  of  the  gale, 
that  another  time  would  have  stirred  him  to  most  lively  speech.  Robert 
'*  thought  a  good  deal,"  as  he  expressed  it,  of  Grandfather  Holabird 

Harry  Goldthwaite  came  through  the  brown  room  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.    How  he  ever  found  it  we  could  not  telL 

"  I  '11  go  with  him,"  he  said.  "  You  won't  be  afraid  now,  will  you,  Bar- 
bara ?    I  'm  very  sorry  about  Mr.  Holabird." 

He  shook  hands  with  Barbara,  —  it  chanced  that  she  stood  nearest,  — bade 
us  all  good  night,  and  went  away.  We  turned  back  silently  into  the  brown 
room. 

We  were  all  quite  hushed  from  our  late  excitement  What  strange  things 
were  happening  to-night ! 

All  in  a  moment  something  so  solemn  and  important  was  put  .into  our 
minds.  An  event  that, — never  talked  about,  and  thought  of  as  little,  I 
suppose,  as  such  a  one  ever  was  in  any  family  like  ours,  —  had  yet  always 
loomed  vaguely  afar,  as  what  should  come  some  time,  acid  would  bring 
changes  when  it  came,  was  suddenly  impending. 

Grandfather  might  be  going  to  die. 

And  yet  what  was  there  for  us  to  do  but  to  go  quietly  back  into  the 
brown  room  and  sit  down? 

There  was  nothing  to  say  even.  There  never  is  anything  to  say  about 
the  greatest  things.  People  can  only  name  the  bare,  grand,  awful  fact,  and 
say,  "  U  was  tremendous,"  or  *'  startling,"  or  "  magnificent,"  or  "  terri- 
ble, or  <'sad."  How  little  we  could  really  say  about  the  gale,  even  now 
that  it  was  over !  We  could  repeat  that  this  and  that  tree  were  blown  down, 
and  such  a  barn  or  house  unroofed ;  but  we  could  not  get  the  real  wonder 
of  it  —  the  thing  that  moved  us  to  try  to  talk  it  over  —  into  any  words. 

'^  He  seemed  so  well  this  afternoon,"  said  Rosamond. 

^  I  don't  think  he  was  quite  well,"  said  Ruth.  "  His  hands  trembled  so 
when  he  was  folding  up  his  papers ;  and  he  was  very  slow." 

*'  O,  men  always  are  with  their  fingers.  I  don't  think  that  was  anything," 
said  Barbara.  "  But  I  think  he  seemed  rather  nervous  when  he  came  over. 
And  he  would  not  sit  in  the  house,  though  the  wind  was  coming  up  then. 
He  said  he  liked  the  air ;  and  he  and  father  got  the  shaker  chairs  up  there 
by  the  front  door ;  and  he  sat  and  pinched  his  knees  together  to  make  a 
lap  to  hold  his  papers ;  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  manage ;  no  wonder  his 
hands  trembled." 
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^  I  wonder  what  they  were  talking  about,*'  said  Rosamond. 

"  I  'm  glad  Uncle  Stephen  went  home  with  him,"  said  Ruth. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  this  house  to  live  in  if  grand^ther  should  die," 
said  Stephen,  suddenly.  It  could  not  have  been  hisyfrx/ thought ;  he  had 
sat  soberly  silent  a  good  while. 

"  O  Stevie !  don't  let 's  think  anything  about  that  I "  said  Ruth ;  and 
nobody  else  answered  at  all. 

We  sent  Stephen  off  to  bed,  and  we  girls  sat  round  the  fire,  which  we 
had  made  up  in  the  great  open  fireplace,  till  twelve  o'clock ;  then  we  all 
went  up  stairs,  leaving  the  side  door  unfastened.  Ruth  brought  some  pillows 
and  comfortables  into  Rosamond  and  Barbara's  room,  made  up  a  couch  for 
herself  on  the  box-sofa,  and  gave  her  little  white  one  to  Leslie.  We  kept 
the  door  open  between.  We  could  see  the  light  in  grandfather's  northwest 
chamber ;  and  the  lamp  was  still  burning  in  the  porch  below.  We  could 
not  possibly  know  anything  ;  whether  Robert  had  got  back,  and  the  doctor 
had  come,  —  whether  he  was  better  or  worse,  —  whether  &ther  would  come 
home  to-night.    We  could  only  guess. 

•*  O  Leslie,  it  is  so  good  you  are  here  ! "  we  said. 

There  was  something  eerie  in  the  night,  in  the  wreck  and  confusion  of 

the  storm,  in  our  loneliness  without  father  and  mother,  and  in  the  possible 

awfulness  and  change  that  were  so  near,  —  over  there  in  Grandfather  Hola- 

bird's  lighted  room. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


FARMER   JOHN. 

HOME  from  his  journey  Farmer  John 
Arrived  this  morning,  safe  and  sound. 
His  black  coat  off,  and  his  old  clothes  on, 
"  Now  I  *m  myself ! "  says  Farmer  John  ; 
And  he  thinks,  "  I  HI  look  around." 
Up  leaps  the  dog :  "  Get  down,  you  pup ! 
Are  you  so  glad  you  would  eat  me  up  ? " 
The  old  cow  lows  at  the  gate,  to  greet  him ; 
The  horses  prick  up  their  ears,  to  meet  him ; 
"  Well,  well,  old  Bay ! 
Ha,  ha,  old  Gray ! 
Do  you  get  good  feed  when  I  am  away? 

"  You  have  n't  a  rib  ! "  says  Farmer  John  ; 

<'  The  cattle  are  looking  round  and  sleek ; 
The  colt  is  going  to  be  a  roan. 
And  a  beauty  too :  how  he  has  grown  1 
We  '11  wean  the  calf  next  week.^ 
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Says  Fanner  John,  ''  When  I  've  been  ofl^ 
To  call  you  again  about  the  trough, 
And  watch  you,  and  pet  you,  while  you  drink. 
Is  a  greater  comfort  than  you  can  think!" 

And  he  pats  old  Bay, 

And  he  slaps  old  Gray ;  — 
"  Ah,  this  is  the  comfort  of  going  away  I 

"  For,  after  all,"  says  Fanner  John, 

^  The  best  of  a  journey  is  getting  home  !  ) 

I  *ve  seen  great  sights,  —  but  would  I  give 
This  spot,  and  the  peaceful  life  I  live, 
For  all  their  Paris  and  Rome? 
These  hills  for  the  city's  stifled  air, 
And  big  hotels  all  bustle  and  glare. 
Land  all  houses,  aftd  roads  all  stones, 
That  deafen  your  ears  and  batter  your  bones  ? 

Would  you,  old  Bay? 

Would  you,  old  Gray? 
That's  what  one  gets  by  going  away! 

"  There  Money  is  king,"  says  Farmer  John ; 

"  And  Fashion  is  queen  ;  and  it 's  mighty  queer 
To  see  how  sometimes,  while  the  man  . 

Is  raking  and  scraping  all  he  can. 
The  wife  spends,  every  year, 
Enough,  you  would  think,  for  a  score  of  wives, 
To  keep  them  in  luxury  all  their  lives ! 
The  town  is  a  perfect  Babylon 
To  a  quiet  chap,"  says  Farmer  John. 

"  You  see,  old  Bay,  — 

You  see,  old  Gray, — 
I  'm  wiser  than  when  I  went  away. 

"  I  Ve  found  out  this,"  says  Farmer  John,  — 

''That  happiness  is  not  bought  and  sold, 
And  clutched  in  a  life  of  waste  and  hurry,  ) 

In  nights  of  pleasure  and  days  of  worry ; 

And  wealth  isn't  all  in  gold. 
Mortgage  and  stocks  and  ten  per  cent, — 
But  in  simple  ways,  and  sweet  content. 
Few  wants,  pure  hopes,  and  noble  ends. 
Some  land  to  till,  and  a  few  good  friends, 

Like  you,  old  Bay, 

And  you,  old  Gray ! 
That 's  what  I  've  learned  by  going  away.*^ 
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And  a  happy  man  is  Farmer  John, — 

O,  a  rich  and  happy  man  is  he! 
He  sees  the  peas  and  pumpkins  growing. 
The  com  in  tassel,  the  buckwheat  blowing, 

And  fruit  on  vine  and  tree ; 
The  large  kind  oxen  look  their  thanks 
As  he  rubs  their  foreheads  and  strokes  their  flanks ; 
The  doves  light  round  him,  and  strut  and  coo ; 
Says  Farmer  John,  "  1 11  take  you  too,  — 
And  you,  old  Bay, 
And  you,  old  Gray, 
Next  time  I  travel  so  far  away  ! "         .       ' 

y.  T,  Trowbridge, 


ROBBIE    MALCOLM. 

ROBBIE  MALCOLM  lived  in  the  sea.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  a 
fish,  and  went  paddling  through  the  water  with  fins  ;  for  he  was  a  very 
live  boy,  who  ran  on  two  sturdy  little  feet  over  all  the  land  he  could  find 
to  run  on,  —  which  was  not  much,  to  be  sure  1 

The  house  that  Robbie  lived  in,  of  all  houses  in  the  world,  was  a  light- 
house. There  it  stood  on  a  narrow  island,  which  was  a  mere  heap  of  rocks 
and  clay,  that  old  Ocean  beat  at  day  and  night  as  if  he  were  bound  to  grind 
it  to  powder,  and  have  things  all  his  own  way.  For  his  way  was  a  very  fierce 
and  destroying  one ;  and  the  tall  white  tower  of  bricks  and  iron  which  had 
been  built  on  the  island,  and  lighted  with  great  lamps  every  night  to  keep 
watch  over  his  doings,  prevented  a  world  of  the  mischief  he  had  been  up  to 
m  the  old  days  when  he  tossed  the  poor  ships  about  in  storm  and  darkness, 
so  that,  alas !  many  of  them  never  saw  harbor  more. 

However,  thunder  and  rage  as  he  might,  he  could  not  sweep  away  the 
stanch  little  island  which,  small  as  it  rose  above  the  water,  had  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  rocks  that  seemed  to  reach  down  to  the  very  heart  of  the  world, 
expressly  to  hold  up  that  shining  white  tower,  where  every  night  Robbie's 
father  lighted  the  lamps,  and  kept  them  burning  till  the  great  sun  came  up 
again  out  of  the  sea. 

A  curious  life  Robbie  lived  compared  to  that  of  boys  on  shore  :  he  could 
not  go  to  see  other  boys  at  all ;  the  lighthouse  people  could  not  make  even 
a  call  without  a  voyage,  so  they  dispensed  with  that  ceremony  of  fashionable 
life  altogether. 

Robbie  was  not  without  companions,  however.  There  were  the  sea-gulls, 
that  built  their  nests  in  holes  in  the  clay  bank ;  —  Robbie  often  peeped  over 
and  dropped  crumbs  into  the  mouths  of  the  little  ones,  but  he  was  manly 
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enough  not  to  pull  the  helpless  things  out  of  their  nests,  and  modest  enough 
to  know  that  he  could  be  only  a  very  humble  assistant  in  their  bringing 
up,  —  that  the  chief  charge  must  be  left  to  their  black-and-white-feathered 
mammas,  that  certainly  understood  their  business  thoroughly,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  had  every  callow  fledgling  of  them  darting  over  the  waves,  soar- 
ing and  whirling  on  the  wild  ocean  winds  as  if  there  were  no  such  joy  in 
life  as  being  a  sea-gull,  and  having  a  good  hurricane  to  ride  on. 

Then  there  was  the  stormy-petrel,  which  before  a  tempest  might  be 
seen  dashing  along  the  surface  of  the  waves  like  lightning ;  and  the  piping 
plover,  that  ran  so  fast  on  the  beach,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  ^ 

make  such  a  sweet,  sorrowful  cry,  that  it  seemed  as  if  even  a  bird  knew 
things  were  sometimes  very  sad  in  this  strange  world. 

But  the  sea-bird  that  Robbie  loved  best  was  a  jolly  little  fellow ;  I 
dare  say  Robbie  knew  his  name,  but  I  know  only  that  this  favorite  of  his 
was  a  reckless  little  creature:  he  delighted  in  tilting  on  the  very  foam- 
crest  of  the  waves ;  and,  when  he  saw  a  monster  breaker  coming  in,  he 
would  just  take  to  his  wings  at  the  very  last  second  before  it  would  crash 
over  him ;  then  with  a  flirt  and  a  tilt  he  would  go  over  on  the  next  wave, 
morsel  as  he  was,  secure  in  his  quick  wit  and  wings  against  all  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

I  suspect  that  this  tilting  on  the  waves  was  not  all  for  frolic,  and  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  bugs  for  breakfast ;  for  breakfast,  whether  of  bugs 
or  something  else,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  many  showy  exercises  in  this 
world.    At  all  events,  breakfast  could  n't  have  been  taken  more  gracefully.  i 

All  these  wild  creatures  of  the  air  seemed  at  last  to  regard  the  solitary 
little  lighthouse-boy  as  if  he  were  one  of  them:  they  would  sweep  close 
to  his  curly  head,  and  then  shoot  with  their  bold  cry  far  up  into  the  clouds, 
sometimes  darting  quickly  back  again  with  a  shrill,  scolding  note,  as  if  he 
were  a  backward  fledgling  they  were  teaching  to  fly,  and  whom  they  found 
rather  too  stupid  to  learn. 

Robbie  would  watch  his  feathered  companions  for  hours  together,  or 
gaze  at  the  great  ocean  itself.  Close  to  his  feet,  where  it  broke  on  the 
island,  you  could  never  say  what  the  waves  wou}d  bring  up  next,  —  frag- 
ments of  beautiful  sea-plants,  growing  nobody  knew  how  far  away,  or  broken 
spars  and  bits  of  old  iron.  Robbie  used  to  wonder  what  kind  of  ship  these 
had  belonged  to,  and  whether  she  had  gone  to  pieces  because  there  was  no 
lighthouse  to  warn  her  ;  then  he  would  think  that  keeping  a  lighthouse  was  ^ 

the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 

The  hundreds  of  ships,  too,  that  sometimes  came  in  sight  in  a  day, 
gleaming  for  a  moment  away  off  on  the  horizon,  or  sailing  so  near  that 
Robbie  could  count  the  men  on  the  decks,  —  homeward-bound  ships,  laden 
deep  in  the  water  with  rich  cargoes  from  wonderful  lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  —  outward-going  vessels,  steering  for  the  same  distant  ports  ; 
—  all  these  were  a  kind  of  society  to  Robbie,  and  told  him  strange  things 
across  the  bright  dashing  water. 

Small  as  the  island  was,  it  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  few  pets  for  Robbie: 
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he  had  rabbits  that  never  ran  away,  because  they  had  nowhere  to  run  but 
plump  into  the  sea ;  and  he  had  a  dog  that  swam  off  famously  for  sticks  in 
the  water ;  and  hens  and  chickens,  —  bless  me !  such  a  time  the  latter  had 
before  they  learned  to  walk  against  the  wild  ocean  winds  !  their  wings 
would  be  blown  over  their  heads,  and  they  would  tumble  about  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner  ;  but  they  soon  adapted  themselves  to  their  breezy  home, 
and,  like  Robbie  himself,  made  the  best  of  circumstances. 

So  my  little  hero  lived  in  the  sea,  and  was  happy  and  contented  there 
until  the  sorrows  befell  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  ought  to  have  remarked,  perhaps,  that  Robbie's  parents  were  not  origi- 
nally of  the  seafaring  class  that  usually  take  such  places ;  the  lighthouse- 
keeper  was  a  stranger  from  ids  away,  who  had  suffered  some  great  wrong 
or  misfortune  that  made  him  glad  to  £y  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  live 
out  in  this  wild  ocean  home  alone  with  his  wife  and  little  boy,  amid  the 
vast  sights  and  sounds  which  seemed  to  breathe,  with  the  large,  calm  spirit 
of  eternity,  over  the  troubles  of  time. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  the  lighthouse-keeper's  history  which  I  do 
not  fully  know,  —  only  that  his  wife  so  clung  to  him  in  his  dark  hours,  and 
so  sacrificed  herself  for  his  sake,  that  he  thought  her  scarce  a  mortal 
woman. 

One  day  when  she  felt  weak  and  ill  he  sent  to  the  mainland  in  great 
haste  and  fear  the  servant-boy,  who  lived  at  the  lighthouse,  to  look  up  a 
good  nurse,  who  would  come  and  stay  till  she  was  better. 

But  a  few  hours  after  this  messenger  had  gone  such  a  storm  arose  as 
made  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  boat  to  come  back  to  the  island;  and 
the  poor  wife,  who  had  endeavored  in  her  cheerful  manner  to  make  light 
of  her  illness,  was  soon  seen,  beyond  all  disguise,  to  be  very  dangerously 
ill  with  a  fever,  which,  alas  !  before  midnight  so  affected  her  brain  that  she 
no  longer  knew  what  she  said  or  did. 

While  the  fever  raged  within  the  storm  raged  without,  —  such  a  storm 
as  had  not  been  known  before  by  land  or  sea  for  twenty  years.  Two  days 
and  nights  the  terrible  tempest  shook  the  bed  on  which  the  poor  sufferer 
lay,  and  filled  the  air  with  such  a  thunder  of  waves  as  you  can  have  no 
power  to  imagine. 

All  this  while,  as  you  may  well  believe,  the  lighthouse-keeper  never  closed 
his  eyes,  but  spent  every  moment,  save  those  he  was  obliged  to  give  to  the 
care  of  his  lamps,  in  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  his  wife,  with  desperate 
efforts  and  prayers  for  her  recovery. 

Now  it  really  does  sometimes  seem  in  this  world  that  the  old  proverb 
must  be  true,  that  disasters  never  come  singly  ;  certainly  to  this  poor  family 
in  the  lighthouse  came  many  troubles,  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  third  night  of  the  gale,  and  the  lighthouse-keeper  had  just 
been  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  into  the  great  lantern,  to  light  the  lamps 
for  the  night,  when  as  he  was  coming  do^n  the  winding  iron  staircase, 
being  giddy  with  grief  and  watching,  and  just  now  oppressed  with  a  fresh 
anxiety  because  of  some  extra  work  th^t  must  be  done  about  the  lamps. 
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that  would  keep  him  away  from  his  poor  wife  so  long,  —  in  his  worry  and 
haste  his  foot  somehow  slipped  on  the  staircase,  and  he  fell  over  the  iron 
balusters,  striking  heavily  on  the  stone  floor  below. 

The  poor  lighthouse-keeper  lay  white  and  motionless  as  if  he  were  dead, 
with  the  dark  blood  trickling  from  a  wound  in  his  forehead,  and  away  in  the 
little  room  his  unconscious  sick  wife  on  her  pillow  ;  and  saddest  of  aU,  poor 
Robbie  yet  ignorant  of  the  half  of  his  calamities :  for  the  tall  tower  of  the 
lighthouse  was  distinct  from  the  low  brick  building  in  which  the  family 
lived;  and  although  a  passage  walled  and  ceiled  over  connected  the  two, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  so  tremendous  that  a  sound  far  louder  than  that 
which  the  poor  man  made  in  falling  could  never  have  been  heard  by  his 
little  son  in  his  mother's  room. 

Robbie,  however,  seeing  by  the  reflection  outside,  which  made  all  the 
island  bright,  that  the  lamps  were  lighted,  wondered  and  wondered  why 
his  father  did  not  come.  The  sick  mother  had  ceased  that  pitiful  moaning 
which  had  made  her  seem  so  unlike  Robbie's  own  mamma,  who  never  mur- 
mured at  all  when  well ;  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Robbie  stole 
softly  out  just  to  tell  his  father  the  good  news. 

Not  flnding  him  in  the  kitchen,  he  ran  through  the  passage-way  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  lighthouse,  where  were  the  great  oil-vats  from  which 
the  lamps  were  filled  ;  there  were  windows  in  this  room,  too,  through  which 
the  lights  of  the  tower  cast  back  their  reflection,  and  there  on  the  stone 
floor  he  saw  all  that  had  happened. 

It  would  not  have  been  very  strange  if  so  young  a  boy  as  Robbie  had 
been  too  terrified  to  do  anything  but  sit  helplessly  down  and  cry  at  knowing 
himself  alone  out  there  in  the  ocean,  with  no  human  being  who  could  hear 
a  cry  or  lift  a  hand  to  help  either  of  his  parents  so  terribly  stricken ;  but 
after  a  moment's  bewilderment  and  a  choking  sob  or  two  Robbie  stooped 
down  to  see  if  his  father  was  yet  alive,  and  finding  that  his  pulse  still  beat, 
he  began  to  think  what  he  could  do  to  save  him. 

Living  where  he  did,  this  little  boy  had  been  used  to  sights  of  great 
daring  and  noble  courage,  and  doubtless  these  memories  nerved  his  young 
heart.  He  had  seen  shipwrecked  people  snatched  from  the  boiling  waves 
at  the  utter  risk  of  the  lives  of  those  who  saved  them,  and  brought  in  to 
the  lighthouse  to  be  labored  over  for  hours  by  his  own  father  and  mother, 
who  now  lay  helpless,  with  none  but  his  childish  arm  to  aid ;  and  the  little 
lighthouse-lad  betook  himself  to  his  work  with  a  presence  of  mind  bom, 
perhaps,  of  these  solemn  experiences. 

It  was  a  severe  strain  and  struggle  for  the  young  child  to  draw  his  father's 
helpless  form  along  the  passage-way  into  the  kitchen,  but  it  was  a  bitterly 
cold  night,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  be  brought  where  there  was  a  fire,  or 
what  little  life  was  lef^  in  him  would  surely  be  extinguished.  And  by  that 
great  strength  and  courage  which  love  and  faith  give  even  to  young  arms 
this  was  somehow  accomplished,  and  Robbie  soon  had  his  poor  father's 
silent  head  supported  on  pillows  before  the  kitchen  fire,  which  was  burn- 
ing warm  and  bright    Then  he  stanched  the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound 
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in  bis  forehead,  and  brought  spirits  and  other  restoratives  such  as  he  had 
seen  used  for  people  who  lay  thus  insensible ;  but  though  after  a  time  low 
moans  escaped  his  lips,  the  injured  man  spoke  no  distinct  word,  uor  ever 
once  opened  his  eyes. 

Thus  through  a  long,  strange  hour,  between  these  two  the  young  watcher 
went,  —  the  sick  mother  sleeping  the  sleep  heavy  with  the  exhaustion  of 
fever,  and  the  father  equally  helpless  and  unconscious.  The  awful  mad- 
dened ocean  thundered  on  without ;  the  deluge  of  rain  and  blinding  snow 
bad  ceased  to  fall,  but  the  waves  rose  higher  than  ever  with  the  long  fiiry 
of  the  gale ;  through  the  little  windows  they  could  be  seen  rearing  their 
monstrous  white  heads  in  the  alternate  bright  light  and  black  shadow  that 
the  great  lanterns  made,  like  a  crowd  of  horrible  rushing  phantoms  who 
were  bound  yet  to  drag  dowti  the  lighthouse  and  all  it  contained  into  their 
abyss. 

There  came  a  fearful  moment  when  Robbie  thought  this  was  verily  to 
be ;  his  young  head  snram,  he  could  scarcely  see,  but  surely,  surely  those 
bright  streams  and  black  shadows  were  not  so  distinctly  marked  over  the 
foaming  water ;  they  grew  Winter,  —  one  long  glittering  beam  vanished 
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utterly.  Robbie  knew  the  real  truth  in  a  moment,  —  the  island  was  not 
sinking,  but  the  lights,  the  great  lights  in  the  tower,  were  going  out ! 

Alas !  it  was  the  anticipation  oif  this  that  had  made  Mr.  Malcolm's  fatal 
haste  and  hurry ;  there  was  some  special  work  that  must  be  done  to  keep 
the  lamps  burning  that  night 

I  suppose  with  all  our  imagining  we  can  scarcely  imagine  what  this  new 
fear  was  to  the  little  lighthouse-boy.  It  was  something  that  beat  in  his 
blood  and  breathed  in  his  breath,  that,  whatsoever  else  happened,  those 
lamps  must  never  go  out 

'^  Be  faithful !  "  There  are  no  words  of  all  the  words  that  are  spoken  that 
Robbie's  mother  had  taught  him  more  earnestly  than  these ;  that  to  be 
true  to  your  trust,  to  be  as  sure  and  certain  to  your  promise  as  the  sun 
to  the  sky,  was  the  one  quality  that  above  all  others  made  a  man  ;  that 
human  beings  were  necessarily  so  bound  to  each  other  by  a  thousand  mu- 
tual wants  and  dependences  that  faithless  and  lying  people  were  the  very 
worst  he  could  encounter ;  because  in  the  very  best  and  smoothest  times 
men  must  constantly  confide  in  each  other's  honor,  and  in  life's  rough 
and  dangerous  ways,  ah,  what  would  become  of  them  if  they  failed  then 
in  their  mutual  trust? 

What  would  become  of  them,  the  poor  sailors  who  might  still  be  driving 
before  the  gale,  if  their  last  hope,  the  lighthouse  lamps,  should  go  out  in 
blackness  ? 

Robbie  took  one  look  at  the  pale,  sleeping  face  of  his  sick  mother,  and 
thought  how,  if  she  could  have  knowledge  of  what  had  happened,  she  would 
surely  go  up  to  tend  the  lamps,  even  if  she  went  with  her  dying  feet ;  and 
then  he  sprang  away,  resolved,  if  he  was  at  last  to  Ue  down  and  die  with 
his  parents,  to  first  do  what  he  could  to  fill  their  place. 

Now  Robbie  was  a  very  observing  boy ;  in  the  serious  little  life  he  had 
lived  it  had  come  to  be  a  habit  with  him  to  note  carefully  whatever  he  saw 
done  about  him,  and  when  he  had  climbed  up  the  long,  winding  stairway 
into  the  great  lantern  at  the  top  of  the  lighthou^,  he  knew  very  well  what 
the  lamps  needed. 

There  were  sixteen  of  them  in  all,  set  with  their  powerful  reflectors  in 
two  rows  around  the  circle  of  the  lantern,  which  was  wholly  made  of  iron 
and  glass,  the  iron-work  painted  white  to  reflect  the  light  more  strongly, 
and  the  glass  very  thick  and  solid,  as  it  well  needed  to  be. 

This  was  unharmed  ;  although  the  floor  of  the  giant  lantern  shook  under 
Robbie's  feet,  and  the  whole  tower  sensibly  rocked  with  the  gale,  the 
architect  who  built  the  lighthouse  had  so  thoroughly  done  his  workj  the 
elements  might  shake  but  could  not  destroy  it 

The  faithless  person  was  the  oil-contractor,  or  the  government  agent  who 
had  employed  him.  Whichever  was  the  guilty  party,  a  preciously  mean 
thing  had  they  done. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  oil  used  at  the  lighthouse,  called  the  summer- 
strained  and  the  winter-strained  oil,  and  the  former  congealed  so  readily, 
that  it  would  not  burn  at  all  in  that  exposed  place  when  the  cold  reached 
a  certain  intensity. 
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Now,  the  contractor  had  placed  some  extra  hogsheads  of  the  cheap  sum- 
mer-strained oil  in  this  year's  allowance,  making  the  supply  of  the  better 
kind  so  short  that  Mr.  Malcolm  had  been  at  his  wits'  end  to  make  it  last 
through  the  severe  weather.  And  the  last  drop  had  been  exhausted  before 
this  storm  came  on,  since  it  was  very  late  in  the  season. 

Still,  late  as  it  was  (the  month  of  March  had  commenced),  there  had 
been  great  showers  of  snow  and  rain,  and  now  that  these  had  ceased,  the 
thermometer  rapidly  fell  until  the  cold  was  as  severe  as  that  of  any  winter 
night,  and  the  oil  had  congealed.  Seven  of  the  sixteen  lamps  were  already 
out,  and  the  others  were  burning  very  dimly,  when  Robbie  climbed  through 
the  trap-door  into  the  lantern. 

But  one  thing  could  be  done,  and  that  ¥ras  to  heat  some  oil  in  a  kettle 
over  the  fire,  and  then  refill  the  lamps  with  it  one  by  one ;  and  all  this  in 
the  bitter  cold  night,  with  so  many  weary  stairs  to  go  up  and  down  between 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  the  stove  in  the  little  kitchen,  —  the  two  helpless 
ones  still  to  be  tenderly  cared  for. 

Those  were  terrible  hours  for  that  lonely  little  boy,  but  through  them 
all  his  brave  young  spirit  watched  and  toiled  with  unceasing  devotion. 

All  night  long,  fed  by  one  childish  hand,  some  light  still  streamed  over 
that  raging  ocean  to  tell  where  the  tower  yet  stood  ;  and  every  extinguished 
lamp  those  numb  little  fingers  set  once  again  bright  and  burning  in  its  place 
was  like  a  prayer  sent  up  to  Heaven  to  save  those  in  the  lighthouse,  even  as 
they  had  tried  to  save  those  on  the  sea.  No  doubt  something  of  that  great 
calm  and  peace  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  one's 
best  came  even  in  his  grief  and  trouble  to  the  little  lighthouse-boy. 

The  morning  dawned  at  last  over  the  wild  ocean  waste,  and  on  the  top 
of  th%  tower  that  had  so  often  and  often  shone  to  save  the  storm-tossed 
mariner  poor  Robbie  hoisted  his  little  flag  of  distress. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  hours  it  was  before  help  reached  him, 
or  how  long  a  time  passed  ere  that  poor  father  and  mother  were  strong 
and  well  again,  but  I  know  they  both  lived  to  learn  the  faith  and  courage 
of  their  little  boy ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  government  so  far 
appreciated  the  conduct  of  this  noble  lad  as  to  provide  for  his  education 
till  he  should  become  of  age. 

I  sincerely  hope  no  more  summer-strained  oil,  that  must  be  boiled  at 
midnight  to  make  it  burn,  has  been  sent  to  worry  those  who  have  lighthouse 
lamps  to  tend,  whether  they  are  grown-up  men  or  brave  little  boys  like 
Robbie  Malcolm. 

Lulu  Gray  Noble, 
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PLANTED. 

I   HELD  my  haby  on  my  knee. 
My  blue-eyed  Bessie,  three  years  old ; 
She  laid  her  dimpled  cheeic  on  mine, 
And  in  my  ear  her  trouble  told. 

"Papa,  pease  may  me  go  to  school, 
Like  Sister  Nell  and  Tatie  Snow  ?  " 

Then  as  I  smiled  she  begged  again, 

With  kisses  sweet,  "Pease  may  me  go?" 

"When  Bessie  grows  as  large  as  Nell, 
Then  she  may  go  to  school,"  I  said. 

"  But  mother's  words  and  father's  rules 
Are  quite  enough  for  this  small  head." 
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She  said  no  more,  bat  sat  awhile 
'<  Thinking  her  think,"  then  ran  away ; 

And  as  I  turned  to  work  again, 
I  heard  her  in  the  yard  at  play. 

Then  mother  called,  ''  Come,  Bessie,  come ; 

'Tis  time  to  go  to  sleep,  yoa  know." 
«0  dear  mamma,  pease  let  me  stay! 

I  'se  panted,  'tause  I  want  to  grow." 

*Twas  true!  for  there  our  baby  stood, 

With  feet  fast  planted  in  the  ground, 
While  water-pot  and  garden  tools. 

Ready  for  use,  lay  scattered  round. 

On  mother's  second  call  she  came, 

With  rumpled  dress  and  muddy  shoe, 
And  looking  up  quite  grieved,  she  said, 

^<Why  tan't  me  grow,  as  flowers  do?" 


THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  OF  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ  was  a  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  at  the  time  when  that  noble  prince  was  sending  out  ships 
year  after  year  to  make  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Like  all  the 
other  gentlemen  who  served  the  Prince,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
those  voyages  ;  and  the  more  because  he  had  once  been  a  prisoner  among 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  had  learned  their  language.  Being  more  a  soldier 
than  a  sailor,  he  could  not  assist  his  master  by  taking  command  of  a  vessel, 
and  discovering  new  capes,  rivers,  and  inlets ;  but  he  was  able  to  serve 
him  not  less  effectually  in  another  way,  which  called  for  a  great  deal  more 
courage  and  address  than  he  could  have  displayed  as  a  mere  navigator. 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  great  cargo  of  slaves  brought 
from  the  African  coast  in  1444  by  Captain  Lan9arote,  and  of  the  heart- 
breaking scenes  which  took  place  at  Lagos  in  Portugal  when  they  were 
sold,  and  torn  from  one  another's  embrace.  Few  Portuguese,  I  suppose, 
looked  on  those  scenes  without  being  sorry  for  the  captives.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  was  wrong  to  seize  innocent 
people  on  their  native  shores  and  sell  them  into  slavery  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  Portuguese  were  sorry  for  them  very  much  as  a  former's  fomily  pity 
the  anguish  of  a  cow  when  her  calf  is  taken  from  her.    They  wonder  per- 
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haps  at  the  strength  of  motherly  love  in  a  beast,  and  regret  that  the 
interests  of  the  farm  require  the  separation  of  the  calf  from  its  mother ; 
but  they  never  think  of  giving  back  the  calf  to  the  poor  cow  on  account 
of  her  bellowing.  So  the  work  of  enslaving  the  Africans  went  on  more 
vigorously  than  ever^  and  the  Portuguese  seem  really  to  have  been  aston- 
ished that  the  Africans  themselves  objected  to  it  1 

In  1445,  the  very  next  year  after  the  great  sale  of  slaves,  Prince  Henry 
sent  out  a  valiant  squire  of  his,  Gonzales  de  Sintra,  who  left  Portugal  deter- 
mined to  go  beyond  any  one  else  that  had  ever  sailed  down  the  coast ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  pack  his  ship  as  full  of  captives  as  it 
could  hold.  But  he  met  with  disaster.  Before  he  reached  Cape  Blanco, 
two  Africans  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  as  interpreters,  pretending  a 
great  love  for  the  Portuguese,  obtained  the  captain^s  permission  to  go  on 
shore  and  see  their  relations,  promising  to  return.  Of  course  Gonzales 
never  saw  them  again,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  laughed  at  by  his  crew  for 
trusting  his  interpreters. 

Smarting  under  this  ridicule,  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us,  he  determined 
to  wipe  out  his  disgrace  by  some  brilliant  action.  So  the  same  night  he 
manned  a  boat  with  twelve  of  his  crew,  intending  to  attack  a  village  on  the 
shore,  and  "  take  revenge  "  for  the  injury  which  he  thought  his  two  inter- 
preters had  done  him  by  running  away.  Near  the  shore  the  boat  ran 
aground,  and  as  the  tide  was  falling  it  was  soon  hard  and  fast  in  the  sand. 
Daylight  dawned.  The  villagers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  attacked 
the  Portuguese  with  spears  and  arrows,  and  killed  the  captain  and  seven 
of  his  men.  The  rest  leaped  into  the  sea  and  saved  their  lives  by  swimming 
to  the  ship.  Disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  captain  and  comrades,  the 
crew  hoisted  anchor  and  sailed  for  Portugal,  where  they  related  their  sad 
mishap  to  the  Prince. 

Now  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have  thought  it  particularly  '^  barbarous " 
in  these  poor  people  to  have  thus  defended  their  lives  and  liberty  against 
Captain  Gonzales  de  Sintra.  It  seemed  to  them  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  Gonzales  to  revenge  upon  those  villagers  the  wrong  he 
fancied  he  had  received;  and  all  Portugal  would  have  rejoiced  if  he  had 
brought  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  Lagos,  and 
sold  them  at  auction.  But  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad  that  they  had 
risen  in  arms  upon  a  noble  Christian  gentleman  and  cavalier,  and  killed  him 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  the  people  were  shocked  at  their  inhumanity,  and 
the  Prince  determined  to  send  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  '^  converting 
those  barbarous  nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ '' ;  and,  if  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  baptized,  of  cultivating  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  how  they  could  have  felt  so ;  yet  it  is  all 
gravely  recorded  by  an  historian  of  the  time,  who  evidently  saw  no  incon- 
sistency whatever  in  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen. 

The  next  summer  Prince  Henry  and  his  brother  prepared  three  vessels, 
and  directed  the  captains  to  go  to  the  very  spot  where  Gonzales  had  met 
his  death|  and  there  use  all  their  endeavors  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
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exceUence  of  Christianity,  and  persuade  them  to  be  baptized.  Priests 
provided  with  the  splendid  garments  worn  by  them  in  celebrating  the  mass, 
and  carrying  with  them  crosses  and  sacramental  vessels,  accompanied  the 
expedition.  In  one  of  the  ships  went  Juan  Fernandez,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  Moors,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  bringing  about  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  three  vessels  sailed 
on  this  mission  early  in  the  summer,  and  soon  arrived  off  the  place  that  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Portuguese  the  summer  before. 

I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  converts  were  made  by  these  gen- 
tlemen. The  people  inhabiting  that  coast  had  a  religion  of  dieir  own, — 
the  Mohammedan,  —  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached ;  and  we  must 
own  that  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  in  stealing  harmless  fishermen  and 
sleeping  villagers  was  not  calculated  to  recommend  their  religious  teaching. 
The  Moors,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  habit  of  entrapping  negroes  and  selling 
them  as  slaves ;  but  although  millions  of  our  race  have  thought  it  a  good 
thing  for  other  people  to  be  slaves,  no  one  ever  liked  slavery  for  himself  and 
his  own  £sither,  mother,  brother,  or  sister.  Hence,  the  Moors,  as  we  are 
told,  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  message  of  the  Portuguese,  and  could 
not  be  convinced  that  they  meant  them  any  good.  Upon  one  old  Moor, 
however,  a  favorable  impression  was  made. 

Having  heard  Juan  Fernandez  speak  much  of  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  Prince  Henry,  this  old  man  said  he  would  like  to  go  in  one  of  the  vessels 
and  pay  the  Prince  a  visit  The  voyagers  gladly  received  him,  knowing 
well  that  nothing  could  please  the  Prince  better  than  to  get  such  knowledge 
of  Africa  as  this  native  could  impart 

Then  it  was  that  Juan  Fernandez  made  up  his  mind  to  render  the  Prince 
a  service  which  no  one  had  yet  dared  to  attempt  He  volunteered  to  go  on 
shore  and  be  left  behind  by  the  ships  till  the  next  summer,  intending  to 
live  among  the  natives  in  their  own  way,  and  pick  up  all  the  knowledge 
he  could  of  that  part  of  Africa,  and  of  the  unknown  countries  to  the  south, 
trusting  to  the  chance  of  being  seen  and  taken  off  by  some  vessel  in  the 
course  of  the  next  season.  His  captain  consenting,  Fernandez  was  set 
on  shore,  with  no  clothes  but  those  he  had  on,  and  with  a  little  biscuit, 
wheat,  and  dried  fish,  —  enough  to  last  him  a  few  days.  He  landed  near  the 
Ouro  River,  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert,  whence,  after  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  companions,  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  interior,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view. 

The  three  vessels  sailed  for  Portugal.  The  old  Moor  who  had  so  much 
faith  and  curiosity  was  received  by  the  Prince  with  the  greatest  possible 
friendliness.  He  gave  him  lodgings  in  his  own  palace  at  Sagres.  He  pro- 
vided him  with  handsome  clothes  in  the  Portuguese  style,  and  gave  him 
such  princely  entertainment  that  the  old  man  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  sent 
home.  The  Prince  questioned  him  closely  and  often  respecting  his  country 
and  his  people,  and  when  he  had  extracted  from  him  all  that  he  knew,  sent 
him  back  in  one  of  the  ships  laden  with  valuable  presents,  designing  thus 
to  spread  abroad  among  the  people  of  the  desert  a  notion  of  the  liberality 
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of  the  Portuguese  and  the  superiority  of  their  religion.  It  never  seems  to 
have  crossed  his  mind  that  the  plundering  habits  of  his  servants  might 
perhaps  influence  the  benighted  Africans  rather  more  than  the  presents 
bestowed  upon  this  aged  chief.  Positively,  this  good  Prince, — one  of  the 
best  men  then  living,  and  one  of  the  wisest  too,  —  had  such  a  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  being  a  Christian,  that  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  Africans 
themselves  must  \^  phased  to  be  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves  in  a  Chris- 
tian country. 

It  was  wonderful  what  wicked  and  cruel  things  the  Portuguese  did  on 
that  coast ;  but  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was  that  they  had  not 
the  least  idea  they  were  doing  wrong.  One  noble  cavalier,  wiUiin  a  year 
of  the  time  when  Fernandez  landed,  caught  sight  of  some  women  on  the 
African  shore.  The  valiant  gentleman  had  a  boat  manned,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  this  valuable  game.  He  captured  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a  woman 
of  thirty,  with  her  child  two  years  old.  The  girl  of  fourteen  was  got  into 
the  boat  easily  enough  ;  but  the  woman  was  so  strong,  and  struggled  so 
resolutely,  that  the  crew  could  not  drag  her  along.  Fearing  that  her  cries 
would  bring  the  natives  to  her  rescue,  these  ingenious  Christians  hit  upon 
a  way  of  overcoming  her  scruples.  One  of  them  took  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  walked  with  it  toward  the  boat  The  poor  mother  seeing  this,  resisted 
no  longer,  but  followed  her  child,  and  was  thus  secured.  These  were  the 
people  whom  Prince  Henry  was  so  anxious  to  convert  and  make  friends  of ; 
and  such  were  the  deeds  which  his  honored  and  trusted  servants  perpe- 
trated. 

Juan  Fernandez,  meanwhile,  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Africans^ 
He  had  landed,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  he  saw  before  him  a  vast  expanse  of  level  country,  thinly  covered  with 
grass,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  stunted  palms,  —  a  barren  prairie, 
affording  but  scanty  sustenance  for  beasts,  and  leaving  man  to  eke  out  his 
living  from  the  sea.  After  parting  with  his  comrades  he  walked  on,  carry- 
ing his  little  store  of  provisions,  until  he  met  a  number  of  natives,  who  led 
him  to  one  of  their  villages,  treating  him  on  the  way  with  much  civility. 
He  found  their  language  different  from  that  of  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  but 
still  he  was  able  to  make  himself  understood,  and  he  said  everything  he 
could  think  of  to  win  their  favor. 

Arrived  at  the  village,  they  took  away  his  biscuit,  grain,  and  fish,  and 
stripped  him  of  his  clothes.  In  return  they  gave  him  a  kind  of  blanket, 
very  old  and  ragged,  and  not  as  clean  as  it  might  have  been,  with  which  to 
cover  himsell  It  is  a  hot  country,  —  the  thermometer  rising  sometimes  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  the  shade,  and  to  one  hundred  and  fifly-six 
in  the  sun,  —  so  that  he  needed  only  clothing  enough  to  keep  the  son  from 
blistering  his  skin.  Far  from  offering  any  objection  to  this  robbery,  Fer- 
nandez pretended  to  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  everything  he  had,  telling 
them  that  he  wished  to  live  among  them  in  their  own  manner.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  good-nature,  this  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, —  one  of  those  men  who  know  how  to  make  themselves  at  home 
wherever  they  go. 
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When  night  came  they  spread  before  him  a  strange  repast  One  of  the 
viands  was  grasshoppers  dried  and  roasted  in  the  sun ;  and  to  this  was 
added  some  roots  and  fresh  sprouts.  For  drink  they  gave  him  camel's 
milk,  the  water  on  that  coast  having  so  much  salt  in  it  as  to  be  hardly  fit 
to  drink.  Sometimes  they  gave  him  lizards  to  eat,  and  for  bread  a  kind 
of  pounded  seed  which  grows  in  that  region.  Occasionally  they  shot  a  few 
birds,  which  gave  them  a  great  feast,  and  frequently  they  caught  very  good 
fish  in  the  ocean.  It  very  often  happened,  however,  that  for  several  weeks 
at  a  time  these  poor  wretches  had  hardly  any  food  except  the  milk  of  their 
camels.  This  was  poor  fare  for  a  Portuguese  gentleman ;  but  Fernandez 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  put  his  time  to  good  use  in  observing  the  ways 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

All  the  world  now  know  something  about  these  children  of  the  deser^ 
who  were  then  just  such  a  people  as  they  are  now.  Fernandez  found  them 
to  be  a  restless,  wandering  race,  with  herds  of  camels  and  cattle,  and  a  few 
swift  docile  horses,  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabs.  When  they  had  remained 
long  enough  in  one  spot  to  consume  all  the  herbage,  and  make  the  region 
pestilent  with  the  refuse  of  a  camp,  then  they  would  fold  their  tents,  and 
move  off  with  their  herds  to  another  spot,  not  neglecting,  five  times  a  day, 
to  stop  and  say  the  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Living 
about  midway  between  the  negroes'  country  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
they  were  accustomed  to  send  parties,  well  mounted,  to  the  southward, 
and  there  entrap  as  many  negroes  as  they  could,  and  carry  them  swifdy 
northward,  and  sell  them  to  Christian  traders,  who  conveyed  them  to  Eu- 
rope. Fernandez  found  negro  slaves  among  thi  m  whom  they  had  kept  for 
their  own  use,  and  he  also  saw  in  their  possession  some  small  pieces  of 
gold,  which  they  said  they  had  obtained  in  the  land  of  the  negroes.  Poor 
as  most  of  the  natives  were,  he  found  that  Among  them,  as  everywhere  else 
in  the  world,  there  were  some  rich  men,  who  had  good  horses,  with  saddles 
and  stirrups,  and  whose  wives  wore  rings  of  gold  round  their  ankles  and 
jewels  in  their  ears  and  hair.  All  this,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  now,  was 
most  strange  to  this  inquisitive  Portuguese,  who  noted  everything  he  heard 
and  saw,  and  stored  it  away  in  his  memory,  in  order  to  have  a  great  budget 
of  interesting  things  for  his  prince,  if  he  should  ever  see  him  again. 

As  the  winter  wore  away  he  got  farther  from  the  sea-coast,  until  at  length 
there  were  no  more  fish,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  camePs  milk, 
lizards,  grasshoppers,  and  such  chance  game  as  the  arrows  of  the  natives 
could  reach.  As  the  season  approached  when  ships  from  Portugal  might 
be  expected  off  the  coast,  he  began  to  be  impatient  to  be  nearer  the  sea. 
One  day  while  he  was  walking  in  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  two  horsemen 
met  him,  who  stopped  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  They  said 
they  were  on  their  way  to  a  chief  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  several  days' 
journey,  and  who  was  a  very  wealthy  chief,  with  a  great  number  of  follow- 
ers, and  plenty  of  horses  and  camels.  They  invited  Fernandez  to  go  with 
them,  and  he  gladly  consenting,  they  mounted  him  upon  a  camel,  and  away 
they  rode  across  the  trackless  plain. 
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It  was  a  hard  journey  for  our  Portuguese  squire.  On  the  road  their  water 
gave  out,  and  for  three  days  they  had  nothing  to  drink ;  nor  was  there  any- 
thing to  guide  them  on  their  way  except  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  At  length,  after  enduring  tortures  of  thirst,  they  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  this  mighty  chief,  with  his  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ragged 
Moors  and  negro  slaves.  On  being  shown  to  the  tent  of  the  desert  lord, 
Fernandez  bowed  low  to  him.  The  chief  ordered  his  servants  to  relieve 
his  maddening  thirst  with  camel's  milk,  and  treated  him  in  all  respects  so 
well  that  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  good  looks.  He  even  grew  &t 
in  the  camp  of  this  chief,  and  lost  all  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  been 
starved  on  dried  grasshoppers  and  toasted  lizards. 

After  a  while,  finding  the  chief  very  friendly,  he  explained  his  situation 
to  him,  and  let  him  know  how  desirous  he  was  of  being  near  the  sea,  so 
Chat  he  could  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  expected  ships.  It  so  happened 
that  the  chief  had  some  negroes  for  sale  and  a  quantity  of  gold,  which, 
Fernandez  informed  him,  he  could  sell  to  good  advantage  to  any  Portuguese 
captain  who  might  come  to  that  coast  The  chie^  therefore,  began  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  coming  of  the  vessels,  and  he  sent  Fernandez  down 
to  the  coast  with  several  of  his  own  men  as  a  guard.  Seven  months  had 
now  passed  since  he  had  seen  the  face  of  a  Christian,  and  you  can  easily 
imagine  how  anxiously  he  looked  out  over  the  sea,  and  how  impatient  he 
was  to  descry  a  sail  on  the  horizon. 

In  the  spring  of  1447  Prince  Henry  prepared  three  small  vessels,  and 
sent  them  to  bring  Juan  Fernandez  home,  and  as  many  slaves  with  him  as 
could  be  caught  The  vessels  were  separated  by  a  violent  storm,  but  they 
met  on  the  coast  of  Africa  not  fax  from  Cape  Blanco,  whence  they  con- 
tinued their  course  southward,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  their  country- 
man, and  a  sharper  perhaps  for  natives  with  whom  they  could  load  their 
vessels.  The  poor  Africans  were  beginning  to  be  aware  of  their  danger, 
and  would  doubtless  have  avoided  the  coast  altogether  but  for  their  being 
obliged  to  catch  fish.  As  soon  as  any  of  those  dusky  fishermen  caught 
sight  of  a  sail,  they  dropped  their  fishing-nets  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
into  the  interior.  Observing  this,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  manned 
several  boats,  and,  leaving  the  vessels  behind,  rowed  along  the  shore  to  the 
island  of  Arguin,  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives  for  fish,  which 
are  usually  found  in  great  quantities  about  islands  that  lie  a  little  way  firom 
the  coast  On  this  island,  however,  they  only  found  one  man  and  his 
daughter,  whom  they  captured. 

Strange  to  say,  this  man  told  them  where  they  could  find  some  more 
natives,  and  they  actually  took  twenty-five,  from  the  information  which  he 
gave  them.  The  historian  of  this  expedition  teUs  us  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  these  poor  creatures,  when  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  them- 
selves, to  conduct  the  Portuguese  to  where  they  could  take  more  of  their 
countrymen,  even  their  own  friends,  brothers,  wives,  and  children. 

The  three  vessels,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  on  their  way  toward  the  south, 
the  sailors  always  looking  out  for  men  on  the  shore.    They  saw  one  day  a 
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man  walking  along  the  beach.  Standing  in  shore  as  close  as  they  could, 
they  perceived  that  he  resembled  in  dress  and  color  one  of  the  native  chiefs, 
and  they  accordingly  took  him  for  one  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast 
in  order  to  buy  or  sell  some  slaves.  It  was  no  desert  chief,  however,  whom 
they  saw ;  but  their  old  friend  and  comrade,  Juan  Fernandez,  burnt  almost 
black  by  the  sun,  and  clad  in  an  old  mantle  which  the  friendly  chief  had 
given  him.  He  was  recognized  at  length,  and  the  vessels  resounded  with 
the  joyful  outcries  of  the  Portuguese.  Boats  were  manned  and  Fernandez 
was  soon  surrounded  by  iiis  countrymen,  who  testified  at  once  their  delight 
at  seeing  him,  and  their  amazement  at  finding  him  in  such  good  condition. 
He  soon  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  chief  who  had  been 
such  a  good  friend  to  him ;  and  from  him  they  bought  his  negroes,  nine  in 
number,  and  his  gold-dust 

The  vessels  now  set  sail  for  home.  On  the  way  they  made  a  descent 
upon  a  village,  and  captured  fifty-five  natives ;  so  that  the  expedition  not 
only  accomplished  the  main  purpose  of  bringing  home  Juan  Fernandez,  but 
yielded  a  large  profit  besides.  The  Prince,  we  are  told,  was  well  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  vessels  had  brought  home  ninety  slaves  and  a  good  quantity 
of  gold ;  but  the  profit  of  the  voyage  was  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  compared 
with  the  safety  of  Fernandez,  who  could  tell  him  so  many  strange  and  won- 
derful things  of  the  coast  which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  explore. 

Up  to  this  time  Prince  Henry  had  sent  fifty-one  vessels  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  had  brought  home  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  slaves. 
From  Juan  Fernandez  he  learned  that  his  work  was  scarcely  begun;  for 
Africa,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Moors,  stretched  away  to  the  south 
as  far  beyond  Cape  Bhmco  as  that  cape  was  distant  from  Portugal.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Prince  and  his  friends  were  much  encouraged  by  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  last  voyages.  Year  after  year,  therefore,  he  continued  to 
send  out  ships  of  discovery.  One  of  his  captains  soon  discovered  Cape 
Verde,  and  others  pushed  on  toward  the  country  of  the  negroes,  and  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  Guinea,  —  a  coast  which  so  many  Christians  afterwards 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  ivory,  gold,  and  men.  Scarcely  a 
year  now  passed  without  some  bold  mariner  sailing  farther  south  than  any 
one  had  sailed  before,  so  that  almost  every  year  the  Prince  had  to  enlarge 
and  correct  his  map  of  the  world.  His  captains  reached,  at  length,  the  land 
of  the  elephant,  the  tusks  of  which  furnished  another  article  of  trade.  Juan 
Fernandez,  upon  another  visit  which  he  made  to  Africa,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  a  live  lion,  which  he  took  to  the  Prince,  who  made  a  present 
of  it  to  an  Irish  friend.  The  Irishman  took  the  lion  home  with  him,  and 
this  was  the  first  lion,  it  is  said,  ever  brought  to  Ireland. 

But  whatever  else  the  Portuguese  might  take  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  — 
ivory,  gold,  spices,  valuable  woods,  or  seal  skins,  —  still  their  principal  object 
was  human  beings,  the  profit  upon  whom  paid  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  these  annual  expeditions.  I  will  relate  one  more  incident  to 
show  how  little  they  thought  of  the  abominable  cruelty  of  this  traffic. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  a  sailor  one  morning  caught  sight  of  a  small 
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cabin,  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited.  The  captain  sprang  into  a  bosU,  five 
sailors  followed  him,  and  they  rowed  ashore.  As  they  were  creeping  can* 
tiously  up  toward  the  cabin,  a  little  naked  boy  came  out  of  it,  whom  they 
immediately  seized;  and  in  it  they  found  his  sister,  a  little  naked  girl, 
eight  years  old.  Having  thus  secured  the  two  children,  they  proceeded  to 
steal  whatever  else  the  cabin  contained  which  any  of  them  happened  to 
fancy,  —  among  other  things,  a  curious  shield  made  of  an  elephant's  ear. 
As  they  were  returning  to  the  boat  with  the  two  children,  they  saw  the 
Either  of  the  family,  who  was  so  busy  doing  carpenter's  work  that  he  did 
not  see  the  plunderers  of  his  household.  The  Portuguese  captain  crept 
up  softly  behind  him,  sprang  upon  htm,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair.  The 
African  was  tall  and  exceedingly  strong.  The  captain  also  was  a  strong 
man,  but  so  short  in  stature  that  when  the  African  stood  upright  he  lifted 
the  captain  off  his  feet  A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  the  Portuguese  ding- 
ing to  the  African's  hair  as  a  dog  clings  to  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  the  giant 
African  slinging  him  about,  and  exerting  all  liis  strength  to  free  himsel£ 
The  other  Portuguese  hurried  up  and  held  the  negro's  arms;  when  the 
captain,  supposing  the  prisoner  was  secure,  let  go  his  hair.  Instantly  the 
negro  shook  himself  free,  and  plunged  into  the  underwood,  where  he  was 
soon  lost  to  sight  But  the  instinct  of  the  father  prevailed  over  the  terrors 
of  the  man  ;  and  while  the  Portuguese  were  looking  for  him  in  the  bushes, 
he  came  back  to  his  hut  to  search  for  his  children.  When  be  found  they 
were  gone,  he  seized  his  club,  and  rushed  out  in  a  frenzy  df  grief  and  rage^ 
He  soon  met  one  of  the  Portuguese,  and  after  striking  him  with  his  weapon 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  each  struggling  to  get  the  other  down.  A  negro 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  bereaved  father,  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
the  Portuguese  if  his  comrades  had  not  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
two  negroes  dropped  their  prey  and  were  instantly  lost  in  the  thick  forest 

The  children  were  carried  captive  to  Portugal,  where  there  was  probably 
not  one  man,  not  one  &ther,  nor  one  tender  mother,  who  felt  the  enormous 
iniquity  of  this  outrage.  The  Prince,  we  are  told,  had  the  boy  put  to  school, 
intending  to  educate  him  for  the  priesthood,  and  finally  to  send  him  home 
to  preach  Christianity  to  his  benighted  countrymen!  But  the  lad  died 
before  his  education  was  completed. 

In  the  course  of  years  Prince  Henry  came  to  understand  that  this  manner 
of  getting  slaves  was  not  the  best,  nor  the  most  humane,  and  was  not  cal- 
culated to  win  the  poor  benighted  children  of  the  desert  to  the  Christian 
religion.  He  therefore  put  a  stop  to  it,  had  a  fort  built  upon  the  island 
of  Arguin,  and  let  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  coast  to  a  company  of 
merchants,  who  were  required  to  buy  the  slaves,  in  a  regular  way,  from 
the  native  dealers  in  the  interior.  Under  this  system  there  was  less  violence 
and  bloodshed,  perhaps ;  but  it  sent  into  slavery  a  great  many  more  Afri- 
cans every  year  than  were  caught  in  the  old  way  of  surprising  villages  and 
carrying  ofi*  the  inhabitants. 

Janus  Parton. 
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THE    MASON    AND    THE   TENT-MAKERS. 

N  a  hot  summer  day,  a  cert^n  Madam  Mason- 
Wasp  chanced  to  fly  by  the  open  window  of 
a  pretty  country  house,  "How  tired  I  am  I" 
she  wearily  hummed.  "What  am  I  to  do  for 
a  nest  f  I  mast  soon  find  a  good  place  for 
one,  or  I  shall  die  of  grief  to  think  that  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone  there  will  be  no  tittle 
wasps  to  take  my  place." 

In  this  discouraged  mood  Madam  Wasp 
most  gloomily  perched  herself  on  a  ^o*e-bnsh 
just  in  front  of  the  window.  She  had  no  spirit 
left  to  hum,  so  she  sat  quietly  gazing  before 
her  at  a  lady,  who  was  seated  at  work  by  a 
curious -looking  table.  A  queer  noise  was 
made  by  turning  a  large  wheel,  which  turned 
smaller  wheels,  that  in  their  turn  made  spools 
roll  round,  and  a  little  needle  fly  up  and  down 
very  fast.  Marvellous  to  say,  cloth  placed 
under  a  bright  shining  fbot  came  out  on  the 
other  side  all  stitched  and  beautiful,  as  ruffles, 
waists,  skirts,  and  fh>cks. 

Even  the  wasp  thought  this  wonderful,  and 
everything  looked  so  cool  and  bright  that  she  longed  to  take  a  peep,  and 
for  a  minute  forget  her  trouble.  It  was  no  sooner  longed  for  than  done. 
In  she  flew,  whirling  in  great  circles  up  to  the  white  ceiling,  where,  not 
having  been  accustomed  to  any  other  awning  than  the  sky  and  green  leafy 
boughs,  she  naturally  gave  herself  a  slightly  bruised  back,  and  a  new  bit 
of  experience.  She  whizzed,  sang  her  prettiest  song,  and  cut  curves  and 
various  strange  figures  just  before  the  lady's  black  eyes,  so  as  to  show  her 
graceful  wasp  figure  and  exquisite  wings,  as  she  thought,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. When  she  saw  that  her  pranks  made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
lady, — for  the  white  hand  had  seiied  3  slnp  of  cloth  in  defence,  —  Madam 
Wasp  felt  inch'ned  to  show  how  powerful  a  sting  she  could  give  ;  but,  chang- 
ing her  mind,  she  took  a  safe  resting-place  high  up  above  the  vindow. 

At  last,  not  seeing  the  wasp,  the  lady  went  to  work  again,  taking  off 
spools,  and  putting  others  on,  basting  and  sewing. 

"Those  wooden  things  with  something  white  wound  round  them  and 
holes  in  the  centre  are  funny  aflairs,"  said  Madam  Wasp.  "Those  holes 
are  about  as  large  as  I  would  care  to  make  my  nesL  There  is  one  on  the 
vindow-silL  I  will  creep  quietly  down  to  see,  and  not  trouble  the  lady  any 
more." 
To  be  sure,  she  could  be  as  itill  as  any  mouse.    Ncuselesaly  she  stole 
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Aearer  and  nearer,  and,  gaining  more  courage,  she  flew  straight  down  and 
took  a  glance  at  the  hole. 

*Mt  is  the  very  thing,"  whispered  the  wasp  to  herself,  for  fear  the  lady 
should  hear.  '<  My  body  will  fit  it  nicely."  And  in  she  went  to  try  it,  and 
then  came  out  tail  first,  according  to  the  manner  of  wasps  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

'*  Yes,  I  will  do  it  I  could  not  dig  a  more  comfortable  hole  for  my  dar« 
lings  in  any  sand-bank.  Now  I  shall  be  saved  all  the  trouble  of  dig,  dig, 
digging  hour  after  hour.  I  can  easily  prepare  and  bring  my  bricks  here 
and  build  my  house." 

With  this  glad  thought,  out  Madam  whisked  with  great  animation  and  a 
flourish  of  wings  to  seek  her  afternoon  meaL 

The  next  morning,  after  having  passed  a  restless  night,  long  before  the 
sun  was  up  Madam  jumped  merrily  from  her  green  couch,  a  young  leaf  of  a 
lilac-tree,  took  her  breakfast,  and  flew  directly  to  the  window.  There  was 
the  spool  still ;  but  between  lay  a  vexmg  pane  of  glass,  and  the  more 
Madam  buzzed,  struck,  stung,  and  vainly  worked  herself  up  to  a  high  state 
of  indignation,  the  harder  seemed  the  glass,  and  the  more  bruised  became 
her  wings.  She  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  the  girl  rattled  down 
stairs,  threw  open  the  window,  and  walked  off  to  the  kitchen. 

"Hurrah,"  hummed  the  wasp  loudly,  as  she  sat  looking  down  into  the 
hole,  musing  on  her  good  fortune.  But  not  a  single  moment  could  be 
wasted  in  musing.  ''Where  shall  I  make  my  bricks?"  she  said,  looking 
eagerly  about 

It  would  have  made  you  laugh  to  see  her  rush  around  in  whirligig  fashion, 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  from  mound  to  stone  wall,  in  search  of  something 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  find.  Suddenly  she  espied  just  what  she  wanted, 
a  small  sand-bank,  and  there  she  fell  heartily  to  work.  The  loose  grains 
of  sand  were  quickly  caught  up  by  Madam's  nimble  feet,  and  glued  together 
by  her  wet,  lively  little  tongue,  into  round  balls  as  large  as  mustard-seeds. 
No  sooner  was  one  ball  nicely  patted  and  well  kneaded,  so  as  to  exactly  suit 
her  taste,  than  away  it  was  taken  from  its  old  home  and  companion  grains 
to  the  top  of  the  reel  of  cotton,  and  laid  at  the  very  edge  of  the  hole.  In 
this  way  Madam  went  backwards  and  forwards  with  her  round  moist  bricks, 
and  placed  them  one  by  one  along  the  edge  of  the  hole,  making  a  complete 
circle  around  it ;  and  then  she  piled  them  up,  row  upon  row,  until  she  had 
built  something  that  looked  like  a  tower  of  beautiful  filigree-work  standing 
on  the  reel.  •The  lady  appeared  to  have  got  through  sewing,  and  the  room 
was  all  Madam  Wasp's.  When  the  loose  grains  of  sand  became  more 
scarce  she  used  her  sharp  double  pickaxe  jaws  to  dig  the  grains  from  the 
hard  bank ;  for  wasps  have  very  powerful  littie  jaws.  As  she  came  in  with 
the  last  brick,  she  threw  it  in  place  with  a  cheerful  hum,  and  went  in  and 
out  ot  her  tower,  over  and  over  again,  to  see  if  it  would  admit  her  with 
ease. 

What  do  you  suppose  this  tower  was  for?  Perhaps  you  think  the 
wasp  wished  to  make  her  nest  longer.    No,  it  was  only  the  neat,  orderly 
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way  in  which  mason-wasps  always  pile  up  their  bricks  for  use  around  their 
holes  because  they  wish  to  have  their  building  materials  near  at  hand,  so 
that  they  can-  build  their  houses  more  quickly. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  wasp's  plan  ?  It  is  a  very  good  one.  Put  your 
things  away,  each  in  its  place  neatly,  and  you  will  get  on  much  faster. 

So  this  pretty  tower  the  wasp  had  made,  as  long  as  her  own  body,  and, 
like  it,  bent  over  a  little  to  one  side,  was  to  be  taken  down  and  used  for  a 
house  inside.  The  hardest  part  of  the  work  was  done,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  break  down  the  tower,  brick  by  brick,  and  carry  it  into  the  hole,  first 
to  form  the  foundation,  and  then  the  firm  walls.  The  walls  were  thin  but 
strong,  and  a  most  cosey  nest  it  was.  At  any  rate.  Madam  Wasp  thought 
so,  for  as  she  sat  resting,  her  cheery  song  grew  loud  enough  to  disturb 
Master  Rover,  who  had  been  dozing  away  a  whole  hour  in  one  corner 
unseen.  A  growl  and  a  snappish  look  from  out  one  side  of  his  left  eye 
showed  that  he  marked  the  offender. 

^  My  back  aches  and  I  am  tired ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fun 
after  my  hard  work,"  thought  the  wasp. 

She  tried  to  tease  the  dog  by  buzzing  fn  his  ears,  hopping  on  his  bushy 
tail,  and  flying  within  a  half-inch  of  his  sensitive  nose.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fun  at  first,  pricking  up  his  ears,  whisking  his  tail,  and  striking  playfully 
at  her  with  his  paw ;  but  as  it  often  is  with  boys  and  girls  who  begin  to 
fight  for  play,  and  then  end  most  sadly  in  earnest,  so  it  was  with  them. 
The  wasp  became  more  tantalizing,  the  dog  more  furious,  and  at  last,  not 
being  able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  he  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  swal- 
lowing her  alive,  and  she  in  great  anger  and  fright  gave  him  a  sharp  sting 
on  one  of  his  paws,  and  retreated  through  the  window.  Rover  whined 
piteously,  and,  holding  his  sore  paw  up  in  the  air,  limped  away  crying  and 
wailing  into  the  next  room,  to  lay  It  mournfully  on  his  mistress'  lap  to  be 
dressed.  The  wicked  wasp  fell  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fright  at  the 
foot  of  her  favorite  lilac-tree,  and  did  not  even  have  strength  to  seek  her 
supper;  but  there  lay  cold,  hungry,  and  forlorn  until  morning. 

If  you  could  have  peered  into  the  wasp  mansion  early  the  following  day, 
you  would  have  descried  a  youthful  caterpillar  of  a  green  complexion,  lying 
tightly  coiled  within  its  dark  walls.  There  had  been  no  eye  by  to  watch 
the  interesting  labors  of  Madam  Wasp  that  morning,  not  even  Rover's.  A 
hearty  meal  had  restored  her  strength  and  spirits,  and  from  the  sprightly 
way  in  which  she  darted  from  nettle  to  hettle  in  the  garden  you  would  never 
have  imagined  her  to  have  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  with  Rover.  She 
very  well  knew  the  kind  of  caterpillars  her  little  ones  would  like,  and  where 
to  find  them.  ^ 

What  do  you  suppose  these  caterpillars  were  about  on  such  disagreeable 
things  as  nettles  ? 

They  were  busy  spreading  their  tents ;  for  some  caterpil)iirs  live  in  what 
may  be  called  tents. 

Madam  Wasp  knew  all  this,  and  for  once  she  wished  to  watch  the  whole 
process  of  caterpillar  tent-making.    In  and  out  among  the  leaves  she  flitted 
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in  quest  of  the  round  form  of  some  ianocent  victim  of  a  caterpillar.  Whea 
she  caught  sight  of  one,  she  hid  herself  under  cover  of  a  leaf  to  mark  every 
motion,  and  wait  for  a  good  opportunity  to  suddenly  spring  upon  her  uncon- 
scious prey.    This  was  what  she  saw. 

An  able-bodied  caterpillar  walked  carefully  over  the  nettle  leaves,  and 
chose  one  which  could  easily  be  bent  Taking  its  place  in  the  middle  and 
clinging  to  the  midrib,  by  means  of  its  little  legs  near  the  tail,  it  reached  its 
head  forward  and  began  spinning  a  number  of  cords,  which  it  ^listened  side 
by  side  to  the  edge  of  the  lea£  The  other  ends  of  the  c(H'ds  it  bound  to  the 
midrib.  By  Ihe  weight  of  its  bo4y»  and  by  dint  of  hard  pulling,  it  managed 
to  shorten  these  cords,  and  shortening  them  of  course  obliged  the  edge  of 
the  leaf  to  curl  down  towards  the  midrib.  It  went  on  spinning  other  series 
of  silken  cords,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  web^  or  a  thin  pretty  curtain.  These  it  also  fastened  from  the 
edge  to  the  midrib.  A  little  more  shortening  and  tightening  made  the 
leaf  to  curl  still  more.  The  caterpillar  fancied  it  had  not  yet  done  enough 
to  strengthen  its  abode.  To  accomplish  this,  it  spun  threads  into  strong 
bundles,  and  these  caterpillar  ropes  took  the  place  of  those  ropes  attached 
to  the  outside  of  a  tent,  which  extend  beyond  the  canvas  and  are  pegged  to 
the  ground. 

In  this  tent,  the  sides  of  which  were  the  rolled  leaf  and  fine  silken  curtain, 
it  was  going  to  live,  little  dreaming  of  an  enemy  so  near. 

*'  Now  is  the  time,"  thought  Madam  Wasp.  She  crept  quietly  and  stealth- 
ily on  tiptoe,  wi^  wings  silently  folded,  close  behind  the  unwary  caterpillar ; 
then  she  pounced  savagely  down  upon  it,  took  good  hold  of  its  £it,  plump 
waist,  and  flew  slowly  away  with  her  burden  to  the  spool  on  the  window-sill. 

She  rolled  it  down  her  nest  with  a  will,  and  there  wound  it  into  a  coil  so 
that  it  could  not  move.  But  one  was  not  enough.  Eight  times  that  day 
Madam  Wasp  lodged  a  green  living  coil  within  her  nest;  singing  as  she 
went  gladly  home  that  night,  —  "  How  happy  I  am  that  my  work  is  done ! 
To-morrow  I  '11  lay  some  eggs,  and  when  from  them  pretty  grubs  are 
hatched,  there  's  a  sweet,  sweet  morsel  for  my  darlings,  as  round  and  plump 
as  any  dumpling.  What  a  nice  nest  I  have  made  for  my  pets,  and  how 
well  I  have  stocked  it !  They  will  find  that  out  when  they  come  to  feast 
on  the  delicious  caterpillars  and  build  their  cocoons ;  and  when  at  last  they 
burst  their  cocoons,  gnaw  through  the  opening,  and  leave  as  full-grown 
wasps  their  comfortable  home  for  the  great  weary  world,  they  will  thank 
their  mamma  for  their  cosey  nest  and  her  good  training." 

With  this  same  thought  Madam  fell  asleep.  But  wasps  as  well  as  people 
are  never  sure  of  to-morrow. 

Betty,  the  nimble  housemaid,  as  was  her  custom  every  morning,  threw 
open  the  window  and  hastened  off  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  sweeping-day, 
and  she  soon  <^me  back.  Then  tables  moved  at  a  brisk  pace  out  of  the 
way,  chairs  marched  out  of  the  room  at  a  respectable  rate,  sundry  light 
articles  went  tripping  into  the  entry,  and  the  broom  flew  about  in  earnest 

The  caterpillars  thought  they  would  certainly  be  choked  by  the  dust ;  but 
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as  long  as  Betty  plied  her  broom  ^ey  were  oUiged  to  stand  it ;  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  move,  they  had  been  rolled  together  so  closely  by  wise 
Madam  Wasp. 

The  duster  came  in  for  its  share  of  work,  and  Betty  diased  the  dust  as 
though  it  were  her  peculiar  hatred.  Coming  to  the  window,  she  said,  '^  What 
is  this  spool  doing  here,  I  wonder  ? ''  Straightway  she  gave  it  a  toss  toward 
a  work*box,  holding  many  other  reels  of  cotton,  sharp  scissors,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  things  well  known  to  belong  to  a  lady's  sewing  apparatus. 

Where  was  Madam  Wasp  all  this  time  ?  Out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
for  the  tenth  caterpillar.  She  wished  to  be  sure  and  have  enough.  As 
she  flew  in  with  her  last  heavy  load,  the  lady  sat  down  to  sew,  and  rolled 
spool  after  spool  out  of  the  box  to  get  one  of  the  right  size.  Distracted  at 
not  finding  her  nest.  Madam  paused  on  the  siU. 

•<0  dear!  what's  in  this  spool?  Why,  little  green  worms!"  cried  the 
lady  in  surprise,  and  with  a  touch  of  disgust 

Such  jericings,  joltings,  jarrings,  and  terrible  shakings  as  the  caterpillars 
then  felt !  Ten  thousand  earthquakes  in  one  would  not  have  equalled  the 
power  of  that  white  hand,  they  thought  One  by  one,  with  the  breath  almost 
shaken  from  their  bodies,  and  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  ^1,  the  green  coils 
tumbled  out  on  the  table.  The  strong  foundation  of  the  nest  gave  way, 
and  the  walls  crumbled  beneath  repeated  blows. 

At  first  Madam  Wasp  was  furious  in  her  rage.  She  dropped  her  charge, 
and  would  have  revengefully  stung  the  ladjr's  cheek ;  but  suddenly  a  faint 
quivering  and  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  seized  her.  The  sight  of  her 
ruined  work  was  sickening.  One  view  of  the  battered  walls,  the  scattered 
caterpillars,  and  the  melancholy  end  of  her  toil  was  enough  to  drive  her 
wildly  to  her  refiige,  the  lilac-tree.  There  she  lay  stupidly  convulsed  with 
sorrow,  and  if  she  had  had  a  brain,  it  would  have  reeled,  or  a  heart,  it  would 
have  burst  with  grief,  or  if  she  could  have  cried,  you  would  have  seen  floods 
of  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks.  As  these  were  all  impossible  she  lay  motion- 
less, and  you  would  have  thought  her  dead. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  called  for  her  microscope.  She  placed  a  caterpillar 
on  the  glass  slide  and  adjusted  the  whole  instrument 

What  a  wonderful  sight  met  her  eyes  !  The  little  caterpillar,  not  an  inch 
long,  appeared  as  a  monstrous  mass  of  soft  green  rolls  and  pufib  strung 
together  to  form  the  body,  with  an  immense  broad,  black,  hard,  horny  head 
that  looked  very  much  as  you  would  imagine  one  of  the  tough  ancient 
helmets  to  have  looked  on  the  head  of  a  warrior  dressed  in  mail.  Out  of 
this  great  light-green  mass  sprang  a  few  long  black  hairs,  and  here  and 
there  a  small  black  spot  gave  variety  to  the  back  of  the  strange  creature. 

It  was  then  turned  over  and  examined.  Near  its  mouth  was  a  short,  sharp 
pair  of  horns,  that  may  have  been  used  either  to  pierce  and  grasp  or  to  tear 
its  food.  Next  below  lay  another  pair  of  black  horns  longe|  than  the  first, 
and  more  powerful;  then  came  two  pairs  of  light  pearly-white  horns,  or 
rather  claws,  for  they  were  jointed.  These  were  very  handsome.  They 
resembled  a  collection  of  pearis,  and  contrasted  well  with  the  light  green 
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of  the  body.  These  horns  may  have  served  the  purpose  partly  of  hands 
and  partly  of  feet  Then  followed  sm  odd  arrangement  for  feet  They  were 
short,  thick,  round  green  pieces  of  flesh,  looking  most  like  the  bits  of  round 
wet  leather  to  the  centre  of  which  are  attached  strings,  which  boys  call 
suckers,  and  which  they  use  in  raising  stones  from  the  ground.  With  these 
feet  they  can  creep  rapidly  over  the  most  slippery  leaves  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  felling  of£  The  tail  seemed  to  be  formed  of  a  pair  of  very  smadl 
suckers ;  but  that  the  caterpillar  curled  up  so  persistingly  that  the  lady  could 
not  be  sure.  She  could  spare  no  more  time  from  her  sewing,  so  she  rang 
for  Betty  and  t<dd  her  to  clear  the  table  of  dust  and  caterpillars. 

Betty  was  a  kind-hearted  girL  The  table  was  brushed  by  a  gentle  hand, 
and  the  caterpillars  were  carefully  shaken  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  and 
they  landed  without  harm  on  the  turf  below. 

"  There,  poor  things,"  said  Betty,  "  go  seek  your  living  again.  1 11  not 
hurt  you." 

Here  I  must  leave  the  history  of  a  few  days  of  Madam  Wasp's  life  and 
the  caterpillars,  with  only  a  word. 

Near  the  kitchen  window  grew  a  nettle,  which  our  caterpillars  soon  found, 
and  shortly  nine  little  tents  held  within  them  nine  little  cocoons.  These 
were  in  due  time  burst  open  by  pretty  winged  moths,  that  always  remem- 
bered Betty's  kindness,  and  never  gave  her  any  trouble. 

Distressed  Madam  Wasp  finally  revived,  and  looked  at  what  she  had 
thought  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  the  ruin  of  every  hope,  in  a  more  cheerful 
and  sensible  way. 

**  I  ought  not  to  have  wished  to  shun  the  labor  of  digging  a  hole  for  my 
nest,  and  then  I  should  not  have  seen  such  trouble,"  said  she.  "Other 
wasps  do  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  shirking  my  work,  and  choos- 
ing the  attractive  spool  instead  of  a  less  showy  nest  in  a  common  sand-bank, 
as  other  wasps  do." 

In  three  days  the  sand-bank  visited  before  boasted  of  a  comfortable  nest 
and  several  eggs,  to  the  great  consolation  and  joy  of  Madam  Wasp. 


THE    BABES    IN   THE    WOOD. 

THE  kittens  were  to  be  given  away.  Billy  was  waiting  with  a  basket  to 
carry  them  off  to  Farmer  Green's  house,  which  stood  the  othet  side 
of  the  meadow  and  the  great  stretch  of  woodland.  It  had  been  understood 
for  some  time  that  the  kittens  were  to  go  there  as  soon  as  they  were  big 
enough,  and  now  Billy  was  waiting  with  the  basket  So  Mother  Puss,  feel- 
ing the  importance  of  the  event,  combed  their  hair  and  washed  their  faces 
very  carefidly.    Then  she  boxed  their  ears,  and  told  them  to  behave,  for 
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now  they  were  going  out  into  the  great  world  to  begin  life.  But  the  kittens 
only  laughed,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  they  felt  so  happy. 

^  There  I  now  I  must  brush  the  dust  off  your  clothes  again ! "  cried 
Mother  Puss,  running  after  them  and  catching  them  in  her  paws. 

They  were  dressed  with  great  care,  to  be  sure.  Dilly  had  on  her  little 
gray  suit  with  white  stockings  and  mittens,  and  her  small  fair  face  and 
blue  eyes  looked  very  pretty  indeed  under  her  warm  gray  hood.  Da£^ 
had  on  his  yellow  cloak  fringed  with  white  fiir,  and  his  little  straw-colored 
hat,  which  shaded  eyes  as  blue  as  Dilly's.  They  were  handsome  kittens, 
and  Puss,  who  had  said  only  the  night  before  that  she  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them,  now  began  to  feel  really  sad  as  she  thought  of  her  babies  being 
forced  so  young  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes,  as  all  their 
brothers  and  sisters  had  done  before  them. 

^  It  is  rather  hard,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  ^  when  I  think  of  all  the 
kittens  I  have  raised,  that  not  one  should  settle  down  here  in  the  homestead 
with  me,  to  be  company  for  my  old  age ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  smile  ?  Why  don't  you  purr  ?  Why  don't  you  box  our 
ears?"  cried  the  kittens,  jumping  up  to  kiss  her  good-by. 

Then  Billy  put  them  in  his  basket,  and  shut  the  cover  down,  and  walked 
off  along  the  road  whistling.  Puss  brushed  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  went  out  of  the  back  door  to  a  comer  of  the  garden, 
where  there  was  catnip  growing,  and  nibbled  a  few  leaves  of  it  for  comfort 

Meanwhile  Billy  trudged  on,  and  was  not  careful  to  keep  the  basket  from 
jolting,  which  made  it  uncomfortable  for  the  little  passengers  inside.  By 
and  by  they  wanted  more  air,  so  Daffy  pushed  up  the  cover,  and  then  they 
both  put  their  heads  out  to  look  around.  How  £ut  the  trees  and  walls  were 
going  by !  and  the  dear  old  homestead  was  already  out  of  sight  The  kit- 
tens grew  frightened,  and  began  to  cry  piteously,  and  struggled  to  get  out 

*^  Here,  none  of  that  I  "  exclaimed  Billy,  roughly,  and,  pushing  them  back, 
he  crowded  the  cover  down  hard  ;  *'  mind  yourselves,  now  ! " 

So  Daffy  and  Dilly  minded  themselves,  and,  putting  their  arms  around 
each  other,  cried  very  softly,  as  they  were  carried  along  bumpety-bump. 
But  pretty  soon  they  forgot,  and  put  their  heads  out  again  to  look  around. 

They  were  in  the  dark  old  woods  now ;  nothing  but  great  trees  were  to  be 
seen,  —  stern  straight  evergreens,  tall  oaks  reaching  to  the  sky,  and  maples 
turning  red  and  yellow.  The  kittens  did  not  understand  this  at  all,  and  in 
their  terror  they  began  to  scream  again,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  basket 

'*  Here,  stop  that! "  said  Billy,  crossly.     But  they  did  not  stop. 

"  Well,  I  say,"  declared  the  cruel  boy,  "  you  don't  catch  me  carrying  a 
lot  of  screaming  kittens  through  the  woods  all  day.  What  difference  does  it 
make  ?  I  don't  believe  the  Greens  want  them.  I  mean  to  let  them  go,  they 
make  such  a  fuss.  It  '11  be  good  enough  for  them  if  they  starve  to  death. 
There,  clear  out,  you  young  brutes  ! " 

So  he  tipped  the  kittens  out  on  the  ground,  and  slung^  the  empty  basket 
over  his  arm.  It  would  have  melted  almost  any  heart  to  see  little  innocent 
Dilly  standing  there  in  her  gray  suit  and  white  mittens,  and  Da£^'s  brave 
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blue  eyes  looking  out  from  under  his  straw  hat.  But  it  did  not  touch 
Billy's ;  he  whistled  indifferently  and  walked  off,  thinking  what  sort  of  a 
story  he  could  make  up,  so  that  no  one  would  find  out  that  he  had  dropped 
the  kittens  in  the  woods.  He  was  very  soon  out  of  sight,  and  then  the 
kittens  looked  at  each  other. 

<*  I  'm  glad  we  're  out  of  the  basket,  any  way,"  said  Daffy,  cheerfully ; 
'<  here 's  some  sunshine  and  a  round  stick.    Let 's  play  with  it" 

Dilly  was  quite  ready,  and  they  bit  the  stick  and  rolled  over  with  it  a 
great  many  times.  Then  they  chased  each  other  round  a  tree,  and  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  dead  leaves.  Once  a  bird  sang  on  a  bough  near 
them. 

<<  Oh  ! "  said  Dilly,  sharpening  her  little  daws, ''  how  curious  that  makes 
me  feel.    It  seems  as  if  I  must  jump  at  her ! " 

Just  as  she  opened  her  mouth  to  say  this  a  tiny  gnat  came  sailing  by,  and 
she  snapped  her  teeth  on  him. 

<<0  Dilly,"  said  Daffy,  coming  up  and  rubbing  his  cheek  against  hers, 
^'  did  you  have  something  to  eat  ?    I  wish  I  had  too." 

<*  Well,"  said  Dilly,  *^then  let 's  go  on  to  Farmer  Green's,  and  get  some 
supper." 

"  No,  we  don't  know  the  way,"  remonstrated  Daffy ;  "let 's  go  home ! " 

*'  But  I  'm  afraid  we  don't  know  the  way  there  either,"  answered  Dilly, 
very  mournfully.  And  they  sat  there  side  by  side  looking  at  the  great 
trees. 

The  sunshine  began  to  fade,  evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  kittens  were 
very  hungry  indeed.  But  by  and  by  a  little  brown  cricket  came  hopping 
over  the  leaves,  and  Dilly  put  her  paw  on  him  quick  and  ate  him  up. 

'<  That  tasted  good  I "  she  said,  wiping  her  mouth.  At  that  very  moment 
a  little  green  katydid  leaped  down  in  front  of  Daffy,  and  he  caught  it  So 
the  kittens  were  not  quite  supperless.  Then  they  found  a  little  plant  with 
green  leaves  and  blue  flowers,  that  when  they  smelt  of  it  made  them  feel 
as  if  they  must  eat  it  So  they  did  eat  some,  and  as  it  was  valerian  it  made 
them  sleepy. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  bed,"  said  little  Dilly,  rubbing  her  half-shut  eyes.  But 
there  was  no  warm  stove  to  creep  under,  nor  any  nice  great  box  to  get  into, 
such  as  they  were  used  to  at  home. 

"  I  'm  sleepy,"  said  Daffy,  drowsily ;  "  let 's  make  a  bed  in  the  leaves." 

So  they  went  to  work,  without  caring  whether  they  soiled  their  mittens 
or  not,  pulling  away  the  dry  leaves  right  by  the  root  of  an  oak,  till  they  had 
hollowed  out  quite  a  comfortable  little  place  for  a  bed.  There  they  crept  in, 
nestling  side  by  side,  and  managed  to  cover  themselves  up  a  little  with  the 
leaves,  although  there  was  no  Mother  Puss  to  tuck  them  in.  They  put 
their  paws  round  each  other's  necks,  purred  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  fell 
asleep. 

The  stars  came  out,  the  moon  shone  down,  the  dews  fell  sofUy  around, 
and  the  old  oak  branches  bent  kindly  overhead.  Never  before  had  there 
been  two  such  helpless  and  cruelly  deserted  darlings  in  the  forest  by  night 
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as  the»  two  that  lay  sleeping  so  sweetly  under  the  leaves,  Dilly  in  her  little 
gray  coat  and  hood,  and  Da%  with  his  cloak  tumbled  and  his  yellow  hair 
In  a  tangle. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  stealthy  step  in  the  forest,  and  two  keen  eyes 
searching  on  every  side.  Do  you  wonder  who  it  could  be  ?  I  must  go  back 
a  tittle  to  explain. 

Puss  had  lain  all  the  afternoon  in  the  sunshine  by  the  catnip  and  philoso- 
phized. The  luttens  must  sooner  or  later  go  out  into  life,  she  reasoned  ; 
why  not  now  ?  She  only  hoped  that  Mrs.  Green  had  a  warm  kitchen  and 
would  let  them  sleep  on  the  rug.  So  she  grew  quite  cheerfuL  But  that 
'  evening  Billy  came  in  to  get  a  pail  of  cider,  and  her  mistress  said,  "  Did  you 
get  the  kittens  safely  to  Farmer  Green's,  Billy  ?  " 

"  1  reckon !  "  he  answered,  boldly ;  but  there  was  something  false  in  his 
tone,  and  Puss  detected  it    Let  alone  cats  for  Unding  people  out  I 

■'  I  don't  like  this  I  "  she  muttered,  shaking  her  head  and  sharpening  her 
claws.  "  It  is  a  line  moonlight  night,  and  I  think  I  shall  stroll  through  the 
woods  over  to  Farmer  Green's,  and  see  whether  Daffy  and  Dilly  are  really 
there.     It  can't  be  more  than  two  miles." 

So  she  warmed  her  feet  and  brushed  her  black  shawl  carefully,  and  gave 
X  touch  to  her  black  bonnet.  She  always  wore  dark  colors,  as  became  an 
old  lady.  Then  she  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  door  and  trotted  along  the 
road.  She  had  some  adventures.  A.  toad  hopped  across  the  path,  a  nhlp- 
poorwill  sang  up  in  a  tree ;  once  she  met  a  dog,  and  twice  she  caught  a 
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snapping-bug  to  eat  But  after  a  while  she  entered  the  gloomy  forest,  and 
there  she  walked  along  very  cautiously.  Who  knew  if  a  fox  might  not  catch 
her  ?    She  wondered  how  much  farther  it  was  to  Farmer  Green's. 

Suddenly  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  —  she  hardly  knew  why.  She  began 
to  listen,  to  scent  the  air,  to  look  under  every  tree  and  in  every  hollow.  By 
and  by  she  made  a  bound  to  the  foot  of  the  old  oak-tree,  and  cried,  eagerly, 
''  Dilly,  are  you  dead  ?    Daffy,  are  you  alive  ?    Wake  up  !  '* 

For  there  were  the  two  pretty  little  faces  of  her  baby  kittens,  peeping  out 
from  under  the  gray  hood  and  the  yellow  hat,  all  in  among  the  leaves. 
They  waked  up,  rubbing  their  eyes  with  their  paws,  and  ran  straight  into 
their  mother's  arms.  O,  how  glad  Puss  was  then  that  she  came,  for  they 
would  have  been  lost  and  starved  to  death,  you  know.  She  sang  them  a 
little  cradle-song,  and  then  she  boxed  their  ears  and  told  them  to  get  right 
up  and  come  along  home  with  her.  Such  naughty  kittens  to  stay  out  so 
late  at  night! 

So  they  trotted  along  by  her  side  and  when  the  little  feet  were  tired  then 
they  stopped  to  rest.  It  took  them  a  long  time  to  get  home ;  in  fact  it  was 
just  daylight  when  the  hired  man,  on  his  way  to  the  barn-yard  to  milk  the 
cows,  saw  Puss  trotting  up  the  road  with  Daffy  and  Dilly  at  her  side,  — 
Dilly  in  her  little  gray  suit,  and  Daffy  in  his  yellow  cloak. 

Then  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  house,  and  Puss  never  had  so 
splendid  a  breakfast  in  her  life  before.  Everybody  said  she  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  her  kittens  now,  since  she  had  been  all  the  way  to  Farmer 
Green's  and  brought  them  home  with  her  I  And  so  at  last  Puss  had  two 
children  to  settle  down  with  her  in  the  dear  old  homestead. 

M.  L.  Bolles, 
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SAMUEL'S    DREAM. 

YOUNG  SAMUEL  sat  by  the  window-seat, 
In  his  own  little  chamber,  bright  and  neat, 
Where  the  west-wind  came  through  the  open  sash. 
And  the  setting  sun,  with  a  cheery  flash. 
Twinkled  in  through  the  elm  that  hung  over  the  eaves 
And  checkered  the  light  with  the  shade  of  its  leaves. 
Very  sweet  was  the  breath  of  the  evening  breeze, 
Floating  lazily  in  through  the  waving  trees; 
Very  bright  was  the  green  of  the  grass-plat  below, 
Where  a  light-hearted  company  ran  to  and  fro ; 
And  hearty  and  strong  the  gay  chorus  rang, 
As  a  frolicsome  song  the  merry  boys  sang. 
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Sammy's  lessons  that  day  had  been  hard  and  long;  — 
His  grammar  perplexed  him,  his  sums  were  all  wrong; 
He  was  tired  of  his  book,  and  he  wanted  to  play ; 
But  he  turned  to  his  slate,  and  he  puzzled  away. 

With  elbows  on  table,  both  hands  in  his  hair, 

He  fixed  on  the  problem  a  resolute  stare ; 

But  vain  his  resolve,  —  his  brain  was  too  tired ; 

He  could  not  bring  out  the  answer  required; 

And  the  book  and  the  slate  seemed  to  mingle  and  change 

To  a  broad  rolling  moorland,  —  a  scene  new  and  strange, 

Where  every  book  he  had  studied  or  read 

Was  flinging  itself  at  his  poor  puzzled  head 

Geometry,  algebra,  old  Latin  grammar, 

All  shouted  at  once,  with  unmerciful  clamor; 

Abbreviations,  equations,  historical  dates. 

Notes  on  paper,  book-covers,  on  blackboards  and  slates ; 

Bright  stories  of  fiiiries,  grave  tales  of  the  fates, 

The  founders  of  empire,  the  builders  of  states. 

The  rivers  and  bays,  the  continents  wide. 

The  castles  and  towers,  the  dwellings  of  pride, 

The  mills  by  the  river,  the  ports  by  the  sea; 

The  sorrows  of  bondmen,  the  joys  of  the  free, 

The  wildest  of  fancies,  the  plainest  of  facts, 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  from  Numbers  to  Acts, — 

Every  sort  of  a  thing  you  could  fancy  or  name. 

Whether  hid  in  seclusion  or  well  known  to  fame. 

Had  taken  itself  a  face  and  a  shape, 

And,  hedging  him  round,  with  no  way  of  escape, 

All  shouted  at  once,  *'  Here  I  am !  look  at  me ! 

Th'  identical  chap  you  are  slanting  to  see." 

What  a  tumult  they  made !    With  flags  and  with  banners, 
With  helmets  and  caps,  but  without  any  manners, — 
No  system,  no  order,  no  notion  of  time, 
Defying  all  rules  of  both  grammar  and  rhyme. 
With  faces  that  altered,  and  colors  that  changed, 
With  titles  on  side-way,  with  vision  deranged. 
Squinting  eyes,  glowing  eyes,  and  eyes  that  would  wink 
More  times  in  a  minute  than  two  men  could  think. 
And  such  shapes  I  all  unlike,  and  varying  fast. 
Each  new-comer  droller  than  those  that  had  passed. 
With  cones,  prisms,  and  cubes,  parallelograms,  squares, 
Some  gayly  bedecked,  some  in  need  of  repairs, 
And  angles  obtuse,  and  angles  acute. 
And  angles  whose  angles  no  man  could  compute, 
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With  tangents,  co-ordiDates,  sines  and  co-sines. 

Till  at  last,  in  despair  aX  the  bothering  lines, 

He  thought  with  aincerest  delight  he  should  haii 

The  "dry  times  "  of  the  proverb,  when  "all  signs  do  &iL" 

And  amid  the  great  crowd  he  saw  his  hard  sum, 

As  big  as  a  hogshead,  as  round  as  a  drum, 

And  wondered  what  drummer  could  ever  be  found 

To  make  it  give  out  an  intelligent  sound, 

When  over  his  knuckles  he  got  a  smart  rap, 

And  a  jolly  voice  shouted,  "Sure,  I  am  the  chapl" 

And  glancing  around,  he  saw  a  queer  face 

Perched  up  on  two  legs,  just  fit  for  a  race, 

And  the  jolly  voice  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  the  man. 

The  '  unknown,'  who  can  answer  when  no  other  can. 

And  I  'II  serve  your  desire  with  remarkable  pleasure 

If  you  'U  just  catch  roe  first,  and  take  my  true  measure." 

This  said,  Signor  x,  in  his  swallow-tailed  coat. 

In  a  dim  foggy  haie,  away  seemed  to  float. 

And  demure  Madame  y,  his  mysterious  bride, 

Laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  tripped  off  by  his  side. 

With  their  well-known  attendants,  a,  b,  and  e, 

And  their  Arabic  servitors,  i,  2,  and  3. 

Such  a  chase  as  they  led  him  !  —  from  less  back  to  more. 
From  greater  to  leai,  then  repeat  a*  before ; 
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Now  climbing  up  ladders  to  ^*  and  *^  powers, 

Now  down  to  a  \/root :  it  might  have  been  h^urs, 

It  might  have  been  weeks,  for  all  Sammy  could  say 

(He  'd  have  followed,  if  need  be,  a  year  and  a  day). 

So  chasing  x  round  with  his  sharp  pencil-point, 

He  opened  his  armor  at  every  joint, 

Drove  off  his  companions,  Sirs  a,  ^,  and  r, 

His  Arabian  servitors,  i,  2,  and  3, 

Till  at  last  Madame  y^  spite  of  every  evasion. 

Was  forced  from  his  side,  clear  across  the  equation; 

And  so  with  his  value  r-actly  ;r-prest. 

Sir  X  stood  alone,  quite  apart  from  the  rest. 

When  a  rubicund  sphere,  like  a  pumpkin-shell  bomb, 

Rudely  whirling  along  in  a  waltz  with  a  rhomb. 

Right  into  the  ring  unexpectedly  blundered, 

Like  the  cavalry  charge  of  the  famous  Six  Hundred. 

Now  this  was  too  much  for  banter  or  joke. 
Sir  X  took  offence,  and  went  off  into  smoke. 
And  chasing  him  there  would  have  been  very  like 
A  right  hungry  fellow  attempting  to  strike 
With  a  very  blunt  fork  an  exceeding  small  pea 
In  a  bowl  of  thin  porridge  as  big  as  a  sea  I 

Sam's  patience  gave  out !    He  sprang  up  with  a  jerk, 
Provoked  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  work. 
Something  fell  on  his  foot  with  a  rattlo^and  crash. 
Something  blinded  his  eyes  with  a  dazzle  and  flash. 
And  he  fairly  awoke,  —  found  his  slate  on  his  toes, 
And  his  chum  with  a  lamp  not  a  foot  from  his  nose. 

Dim  twilight  had  fallen  on  valley  and  hill,  ^  * 

His  comrades  departed,  their  voices  were  still. 

And  of  all  his  queer  vision  but  one  thought  remained,  — 

But  that  one  solved  the  problem  he  wanted  explained. 

So  he  scribbled  it  down  on  his  slate  with  delight, 

Then  jumped  into  bed  and  slept  soundly  all  night 

GuUbertn 
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HOW    TO    DRAW. 


Six  Letters  to  a  Little  Girl,  who  kindly  wished  to  have  them 
published  in  "  our  young  folks,"  for  the  use  of  —  everybody. 


A 


No.  L 

T  last,  dear  Allie,  I  find  time  to  prepare  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers 
promised  to  you  long  ago,  on  the  subject  of 


DRAWING, 

which  is  the  art  of  expressing  things  visible  to  us  in  the  natural  world 
through  Nature's  own  language,  —  that  of  Foril 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to  remember,  whenever  you  hear  drawing 
spoken  of,  that  form  and  shape  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  speak 
oi^^form  of  a  house,  you  know,  and  of  its  shape;  of  the  farm  of  a  gun, 
and  of  the  shape  of  a  pistol. 

If  there  were  no  divisions  of  solid  matter  in  the  space  over  which  the 
eye  ranges,  what  we  oaSXform  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  us.  That  is, 
if  all  the  solid  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  to  come  together, 
the  substance  we  call  body  would  be  altogether  lost,  and  this  wondrous 
world  would  go  back  again  to  chaos.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  special 
place  from  which  your  information  about  drawing  must  proceed. 

I  begin  by  telling  you  that  the  smallest  division  of  solid  matter  to  be 

conceived  by  the  human  mind  is  ^  painty  •,  and  that  a  succession  of  points 

joining  each  other  makes  ^  line^  ••••^••w.m.,  that  a  succession  of  lines  placed 

side  by  side  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  makes  a  surface,  and  that 

surfaces  joined  to  surfaces  make  body. 

Thus  we  have  a  book,  a  liouse,  a  car,  a  mountain. 

Now  all  things  visible  to  us  in  the  beautiful  world  we  live  in  are  bounded 

by  Lines,  and  when  you  have  learned  to  make  them  in  imitation  of  those 

Straight  Line.  used  by  Nature  and  Art,  that 

is  to  say,  when  you  can  draw 
very  nicely  the  straight  line,  the 
curved  line,  and  the  mixed  line, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the 
Mixed  Line.  first  two,  you  are  a, long  way 

on  your  pleasant  journey  to- 
wards learning  how  to  draw. 

Let  us  see  what  drawing  has 
done  for  mankind  before  we  go 
further. 

Ages  upon  ages  ago,  long  before  the  alphabet  you  use  was  invented,  men 
selected  objects  from  the  world  of  visible  things  about  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  to  describe  events,  and  to  convey  information. 
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Here  is  one  of  the  songs  of  the 
Egyptian  peasants,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Eileithyiasy  which,  translated  into  £ng« 
lish,  you  can  easily  read. 

"  Thresh  for  yourselTei,  O  oann. 
Thresh  for  yourMlvce, 
Measures  for  jrourselves, 
Measures  for  your  mastera.'* 


© 


I    I   I 


Mi 


i^i^^ 


0j  A/WV\A 


/SAAAAA 


I      •     » 


l#l 


All  the  early  nations  of  the  earth,  xny 
dear  child,  accepted  Nature^s  invitation 
to  copy  her  manifold  forms  thousands 
of  years  before  writing  was  invented. 
The  Chinese  in  the  East,  the  Mexi- 
cans in  the  West,  the  Egyptians  in  the 
South,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  North, 

with  all  the  intermediate  tribes,  made  '^^^^v^  ' 

fill 

use  of  pictures  constantly  in  their  com- 
munications with  each  other. 

Examine  these  curious  characters  taken  from  a  Giinese  record.    They 
are  very  old,  —  in  fact,  the  oldest  signs  known  to  have  been  used  by  men. 


i 


/SYSAVv^ 


•*^. 


•  #l 


LION 


HORSE 


TORTOISE 


SUN-RISE 


MOUNTAIN 


FISH 


Once  more.  When  Cortex  invaded  Mexico  in  the  year  15 19,  daily  com- 
munications by  means  of  pictures  were  sent  by  the  natives  to  Montezuma, 
their  king.  AU  over  the  country  picture  language  was  understood  and  famil- 
iarly used. 

Look  at  this  queer  story  of  a  trial  and  an  execution,  copied  from  one 
of  the  earliest  hieroglyphic  tables. 

In  the  first  scene  two  men  placed  before  the  king  are  chaiged  with 
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Stealing  the  bag  to  which  the  king  is  pointing.     In  the  second,  with  averted 

face,  the  king  dismisses  one  of  the 
offenders.  Then  comes  a  parting  in- 
terview, and  then  the  execution.  In 
the  fourth  scene  we  have  the  execu- 
tioner walking  away  from  his  dreadful 
work,  which  he  describes  by  pointing 
to  his  bloody  sword.  The  singular 
object  opposite  the  mouth  of  each 
figure  is  evidently  intended  to  show 
that  the  person  is  speaking. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  you  are  to 
commence  your  work  in  drawing,  first 

^^ ^     placing  your  slate,  or  paper  square,  in 

front  of  your  body,  according  to  this  diagram  of  a  slate  upon  the  top  of  a 
table.    Stay  a  moment,  though,  until  you  learn  what  a  straight  line  is. 

A 

\ 


B 


B 
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A  STRAIGHT  UHE  is  the  thorttti  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another.  Do  not  for^t  thia  definitioD,  and  take  particular  notice  of 
the  foUowiDg  ittustration,  A  and  B  marlcing  the  points.  The  middle  line 
(it  being  the  shortest  wa,y  between  two  points)  is  the  straight  line. 

You  may  place  your  points,  of  course,  anywhere  you  please  on  your  slate, 
as  the  straight  line  may  be  made  in  any  direction. 

Begin  now,  holding  your  pencil,  not  as  you  hold  your  pen  when  you 
write,  but  in  the  way  shown  by  the  accompanpng  illusttation ;  and  I  want 
you  to  be  very  careful  never  to  make  a  line 
(at  least,  while  you  are  studying  drawing) 
without   thinking  about  what  you    are    to 
make.    A  dear  understanding  of   the  line 
required  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
can  only  be  obtained  through  making  dots, 
or  points,  for  each  extremity  of  your  line. 
Now,  then,  for  [he  start 
You  are  to  make  five  straight  lines,  with 
an  equal  distance  between   them,  first   pla- 
cing your  points  ABCDE  FGHIK  where  they  belong,  just  as  you 
see  them  in  your  copy,  which  is  a  representation  of  a  slate,  and  you  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  use  anything 
whatever  to  measure  either  the  dis- 
tances between  the  lines,  or  their 
lengths,  as  all  measurements  must 
be  made  by  the  eye  alone.    Hold 
on !      I    thought    you    would    go 
wrong,  notwithstanding  that  I  am 
supposed  to  be   closely  watching 

Put  your  hand  now  in  a  position 
to  command  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  and  place  the  point  of  your 
pencil  on  the  dot  under  A,  then 
(keeping  your  eye  on  F,  just  as  a 
good  sportsman  keeps  Ms  eye  on 
the  bird  he  intends  to  kill)  draw 
your  line  boldly  from  A  to  F. 
No  rubbing  out  (reuehber  rr) 
and  no  measunng.  Wearisome  labor,  I  dare  say,  but  don't  get  discouraged, 
though  you  i£>  find  that  drawing  straight  lines  even  is  hard  work. 

But  what  of  that?  Take  courage,  and  be  determined  to  overcome 
all  difficulties,  repeating  often  to  yourself  this  most  excellent  saying: 
"It  is  less  painful  to  learn  in  youth  than  to  be  ignorant  in 

AGE." 

See,  I  have  brought  to  light  again  a  drawing  you  made  for  me  when  you 
were  a  very,  very  little  girl,  and  I  want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  it. 


o^- 
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and  preserve  it,  k»  that  you  may  be  prepared  one  of  these  days  to  tell 
me  how  much  you  have  improved.  Perhaps  (who  can  tell  ? )  many  years  from 
now,  if  you  live,  this  simple 
■ketch  may  have  a  wondrous 
value  in  human  eyes,  as  show- 
ing the  first  step  taken  in  Art 
by  a  lady  of  great  renown, 
whose  name  we  must  not 
think  of  mentioning  here. 

Only  learn,  little  one,  day 
by  day,  thoroughly,  what  you 
have  to  do  in  this  earthly  life 
(which  is  truly  a  vast  work- 
shop for  your  faculties),  and 
trust  in  the  good  God  always 
for  the  rest 

I  have  come  now  nearly  to 

the  end  of  my  letter,  which 

will  presently  close  (after  I 

r-n     have  asked  you  to  practise 

: -""^^         drawing  the  straight  line  I 

have  given  you,  and  to  call  it 
A  VERTICAL  LINE)  with  the  story  of  Apelles,  who  painted  most  beautiful 
lectures  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  great  artist  was  paying 
a  visit  to  Rhodes,  where  Protogenes,  another  celebrated  painter,  resided. 
There  Apelles  sought  out  the  studio  of  Prologenes,  who  happened  to  be 
from  home,  but  an  old  woman  was  in  attendance,  taking  charge  of  a  large 
panel  which  was  standing  ready  prepared  upon  the  easel  for  Protogenes  to 
make  a  picture  on.  When  the  old  woman  inquired  what  name  she  should 
{^ve  her  master  upon  his  return,  Apelles  answered  by  taking  a  pencil  wet 
with  color,  and  drawing  a  line  (probably  just  such  a  line,  little  girl,  as  I  have 
set  you  to  draw)  upon  the  panel  of  Protogenes,  saying  simply,  "His." 
When  Protogenes  returned,  and  saw  the  panel,  he  instantly  cried  out, 
"  Apelles  has  been  here,  for  that  is  the  work  of  no  other  hand  J "  and  he 
took  a  pencil  and  drew  another  line  beside  that  of  Apelles  and  went  away. 

After  a  little  while  Apelles  returned,  and  when  he  saw  the  work  of  Pro- 
togenes,—  the  line  that  Protogenes  drew,  —  he  immediately  made  another 
line,  a  finer  one  than  his  first,  that  never  was  surpassed. 

The  panel  upon  which  the  fitmous  "line  of  Apelles"  was  drawn  was 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

There,  my  dear  little  pupil,  you  have  work  enough  to  do,  drawing 
STRAIGHT  LINES,  until  you  hear  from  me  again ;  and  let  me  tell  yon,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  ability  to  draw  such  lines  is  the  very  best  evidence 
of  a  draughtsman's  power. 

I  am  very  afiectionately  yours, 

Charlts  A~  Barry. 
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THE   WILLIAM    HENRY    LETTERS. 

NEW    PACKET. 

William  Henry  to  Aunt  Phebe. 

DEAR  AUNT,  — 
There  is  going  to  be  a  dancing-school,  and  Dorry's  mother  wants  him 
to  go,  and  he  says  he  guesses  he  shall,  so  he  may  know  what  to  do  when 
he  goes  to  parties,  and  his  cousin  Arthur,  that  does  n't  go  to  this  school, 
says  't  is  bully  when  you  've  learned  how.  Please  ask  my  grandmother  if 
I  may  go  if  I  want  to.  Dorry  wants  me  to  if  he  does,  he  says,  and  Bubby 
Short  says  he  means  to,  too,  if  we  two  do,  if  his  mother  '11  let  him.  Dorry's 
mother  says  we  shall  get  very  good  manners  there,  and  learn  how  to  walk  into 
a  room.  I  know  how  now  to  walk  into  a  room.  I  told  him,  walk  right  in. 
But  he  says  his  mother  means  to  enter  a  room,  and  there 's  more  to  it  than 
walking  right  in.  He  don't  mean  an  empty  room,  but  company  and  all  that 
I  guess  I  should  be  scared  to  go,  the  first  of  it,  I  guess  I  should  be  bashful ; 
but  Dorry's  cousin  says  you  get  over  that  when  you  're  used  to  it  Good 
many  fellers  are  going,  Mr.  Augustus  and  Old  Wonder  Boy  and  Mr. 
O'Shirk.  Now  I  suppose  you  can't  think  who  that  is !  Don't  you  know 
that  one  I  wrote  about  that  kicked  and  did  n't  pay,  and  that  would  n't  help 
water  the  course?  The  great  boys  picked  out  that  name  for  him,  Mr. 
O'Shirk.  The  O  stands  for  owe,  and  Shirk  stands  for  itself.  I  send  home 
a  map  to  my  grandmother,  I  've  just  been  making,  and  I  tried  hard  as  I 
could  to  do  it  right,  and  I  hope  she  will  excuse  mistakes,  for  I  never  made 
one  before.  'Tis  the  United  States.  Old  Wonder  Boy  says  he  should 
thought  I  'd  stretched  out  "  Yankee  Land  "  a  little  bigger.  He  calls  the 
New  England  States  ''Yankee  Land,"  and  he  says  they  make  a  mighty 
poor  show  on  the  map.  But  Mr.  Augustus  told  him  the  brains  of  the  whole 
country  were  kept  in  a  little  place  up  top,  same  as  in  folks,  so  W.  B. 
kept  still  till  next  time.  Dorry  said  he  'd  heard  of  folks  going  out  of  the 
world  into  Jersey.  If  I  go  to  dancing-school,  I  should  like  to  have  a  bosom 
shirt  and  quite  a  stylish  bow.  I  think  I  'm  big  enough  —  don't  you  ?  —  for 
bosom  shirt  I  had  perfect  this  forenoon  in  all.  I  've  lost  that  pair  of 
spotted  mittens,  and  I  don't  know  where,  I  'm  sure.  I  know  I  put  them  in 
my  pocket  My  hands  get  just  as  numb  now  with  cold !  Seems  as  if  things 
in  my  pockets  got  alive  and  jumped  out  I  was  clapping  'em  and  blowing 
'em  this  morning,  and  that  good  tip-top  wedding-cake  teacher  told  me  to 
come  in  his  house,  and  his  wife  found  some  old  gloves  of  his.  .1  never  saw 
a  better  lady  than  she  is.  When  she  meets  \is  she  smiles  and  says, ''  How 
do  you  do  William  Henry  ?  "  or  Dorry,  or  whatever  boy  it  is,  and  when 
W.  B.  was  sick  one  day,  she  took  care  of  him,  and  she  asks  us  to  call 
and  see  her,  and  says  she  likes  boys  1  Dorry  says  he 's  willing  fo  wipe 
his  feet  till  he  wears  a  hole  in  the  mat,  before  he  goes  in  her  house.    For 
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she  don't  keep  eying  your  boots.    Says  he  has  seen  women  brush  up  a 

feller's  mud  right  before  his  face  and  eyes.    My  hair  grows  darker  colored 

now,  and  my  freckles  have  most  faded  out  the  color  of  my  face.     I  'm  glad 

of  it 

From  your  affectionate  nephew, 

Wm.  Henry. 


Aunt  Phebe  to  William  Henry, 
My  dear  Billy,  — 

We  are  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  your  map.  Dear  me,  how  the 
United  States  have  altered  since  they  were  young,  same  as  the  rest  of  us. 
That  western  part  used  to  be  all  territory.  You  could  n't  have  done  any- 
thing to  please  your  grandmother  better.  She 's  hung  it  up  in  the  front 
room,  between  Napoleon  and  the  Mourning  Piece,  and  thinks  everything 
of  it.  Everybody  that  comes  in,  she  says,  "  Should  you  like  to  see  the 
map  my  little  grandson  made,  —  my  little  Billy?"  You'll  always  be  her 
little  Billy.  She  don't  seem  to  think  you  are  growing  up  so  fast  Then 
she  throws  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  trots  across  the  entry  and  opens 
the  shutters,  and  then  she  *11  say,  "  Pretty  good  for  a  little  boy."  And  tells 
which  is  Maine  and  which  is  New  York,  and  points  out  the  little  arrow,  and 
the  printed  capital  letters.  Folks  admire  fast  as  they  can,  for  that  room 
is  cold  as  a  bam  winters.  The  last  one  she  took  in  was  the  minister.  Your 
grandmother  sets  a  sight  o'  store  by  you.  She 's  proud  of  you,  Billy,  and 
you  must  always  act  so  as  to  give  her  reason  to  be,  and  never  bring  her 
pride  to  shame.    We  are  willing  you  should  go. 

At  first  she  was  rather  against  it,  though  she  says  she  always  meant  you 
should  learn  to  take  the  steps  when  you  got  old  enough,  but  she  was  afraid 
it  might  tend  to  making  you  light-headed,  and  to  unsteady  your  mind.  This 
was  the  other  night  when  we  were  talking  it  over  in  your  kitchen,  sitting 
round  the  fire.  Somehow  we  get  in  there  about  every  evening.  Does 
seem  so  good  to  see  the  blaze.  Your  father  said  if  a  boy  had  common 
sense,  he  'd  keep  his  balance  anywhere,  and  if  dancing-school  could  spoil 
a  fellow,  he  was  n't  worth  spoiling,  worth  keeping,  I  mean.  I  said  I  thought 
it  might  tend  to  keep  you  from  toeing  in  and  being  clumsy  in  yoiu:  motions. 
Your  Uncle  J.  said  he  did  n't  think  't  was  worth  while  worrying  about 
our  Billy  getting  spoiled  going  to  dancing-school,  or  anybody's  Billy,  with- 
out 't  was  some  dandified  coot  '*  Make  the  head  right  and  the  heart  right," 
says  he,  '*  and  let  the  feet  go,  if  they  want  to."  So  you  see,  Billy,  we  expect 
your  head 's  right  and  your  heart 's  right    Are  they  ? 

The  girls  and  I  have  turned  to,  and  cut  and  made  you  a  couple  of  bosom 
shirts,  and  ^hree  bows,  for  of  course  you  will  have  to  dress  rather  different 
and  think  a  little  more  about  your  looks.  But  not  too  much,  Billy !  Not 
too  much  !  And  don't  for  gracious'  sake  ever  get  the  notion  that  you  're 
good  looking  1  Don't  stick  a  breastpin  in  that  shirt  bosom  and  go  about 
with  a  strut !  I  don't  know  what  I  had  n't  as  soon  see,  as  see  a  vain  young 
man.    I  do  believe  if  I  were  to  look  out,  and  you  should  be  coming  up  my 
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front-yard  gravel  path  with  a  strut,  or  any  sort  of  dandified  airs,  I  should 
shut  the  door  in  your  face.  Much  as  I  set  by  you,  I  really  believe  1  should. 
Lor,  what  are  good  looks  ?  What  are  you  laying  out  to  make  of  yourself  ? 
That 's  the  question.  Freckles  are  not  so  bad  as  vanity.  Anybody  'd  think 
I  was  a  minister's  wife  the  way  I  talk.  But,  Billy,  you  haven't  got  any 
mother,  and  I  do  think  so  much  of  you !  'T  would  break  my  heart  to  see 
you  grow  up  into  one  of  those  spick-and-span  fellows,  that  are  all  made 
up  of  a  bow  and  a  scrape  and  d  genteel  smile  !  Though  I  don't  think  there 
's  much  danger,  for  common  sense  runs  in  the  family.  No  need  to  go  with 
muddy  boots  though,  or  linty,  or  have  your  bow  upside  down.  You've 
always  been  more  inclined  that  way.  Fact  is  1  want  you  should  be  just 
right  I  have  n't  a  minute's  more  time  to  write.  Your  Uncle  J.  has  prom- 
ised to  finish  this. 

Dear  Cousin  Billy.  This  is  Lucy  Maria  writing.  The  blacksmith  sent 
word  he  was  waiting  to  sharpen  the  colt,  and  father  had  to  go.  He  's  glad 
of  it,  because  he  never  likes  to  write  letters.  1  'm  glad  you  are  going  to 
dancing-schooL  Learn  all  the  new  steps  you  can  so  as  to  show  us  how 
they  're  done.  Hannah  Jane's  beau  has  just  been  here.  He  lives  six  miles 
off,  close  by  where  we  went  once  to  a  clam-bake,  when  Dorry  was  here.  Geor- 
giana's  great  doll  Seraphine,  is  engaged  to  a  young  officer  across  the  road. 
He  was  in  the  war  and  draws  a  pension  of  a  cent  a  week.  The  engagement 
is  n't  out  yet,  but  the  family  have  known  it  several  days,  and  he  has  been 
invited  to  tea.  He  wore  his  best  uniform.  Seraphine  is  invited  over  there, 
and  Georgie  is  making  her  a  spangled  dress  to  wear.  The  wedding  is  to 
come  off  next  month.  I  do  wish  I  could  think  of  more  news.  Father  is 
the  best  hand  to  write  news,  if  you  can  only  get  him  at  it  Once  when  1  was 
away,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  and  told  me  what  they  had  for  dinner,  and  what 
everybody  was  doing,  and  how  many  kittens  the  cat  had,  and  how  much 
the  calf  weighed,  and  what  Tommy  said,  and  seemed  'most  as  if  I  'd  been 
home  and  seen  them.  Be  sure  and  write  how  you  get  along  at  dancing- 
school,  and  what  the  girls  wear. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Lucy  Maria. 

William  Henry  to  Aunt  Phebe, 
My  dear  Aunt,  — 

Thank  you  for  the  bosom  shirts  and  the  ones  that  helped  make  them. 
They  've  come.  I  like  them  very  much,  and  the  bows  too.  They  're  made 
right  I  lent  Bubby  Short  one  bow.  His  box  hadn't  come.  He  kept 
running  to  the  expressman's  about  every  minute.  We  began  to  go  last 
night  If  we  miss  any  questions  to-day,  we  shall  have  to  stay  away  next 
night  That 's  going  to  be  the  rule.  O,  you  ought  to  've  seen  Dorry  and 
me  at  it  with  the  soap  and  towels  getting  ready  1  We  scrubbed  our  faces 
real  bright  and  shining,  and  he  said  he  felt  like  a  walking  Jack-o'-Lantern. 
I  bought  some  slippers,  and  had  to  put  some  cotton-wool  in  both  the  toes 
of  'em  to  jam  my  heels  out  where  they  belonged  to.    1  don't  like  to  wear 
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slippers.  My  bosom  shirt  sets  bully,  and  I  bought  a  linen-finish  paper 
collar.  I  have  n't  got  any  breastpin.  I  don't  think  I  'm  good  looking.  Dony 
does  n't  either.  I  know  he  don't  That's  girls'  business.  We  had  to  buy 
some  gloves,  because  his  cousin  said  the  girls  wore  white  ones,  and  nice 
things,  and  't  would  n't  do  if  we  did  n't  Yellowish  brownish  ones  we  got, 
60  as  to  keep  clean  longer.  But  trying  on  they  split  in  good  many  places, 
our  fingers  were  so  damp,  washing  'em  so  long.  Lame  Betsey  is  going  to 
sew  the  holes  up.  When  we  got  there  we  did  n't  dare  to  go  in  first  of  it, 
but  stood  peeking  in  the  door,  and  by  and  by,  Old  Wonder  Boy  gave  me 
a  shove  and  made  me  tumble  in.  I  jumped  up  quick,  but  there  was  a  great 
long  row  of  girls,  and  they  all  went  "  Tee,  hee,  hec !  Tee,  hee,  hee  ! "  Then 
Mr.  Tornero  stamped  and  put  us  in  the  gentlemen's  row.  Then  both  rows 
had  to  stand  up  and  take  positions,  and  put  one  heel  in  the  hollow  of  t'  other 
foot,  and  then  t'  other  heel  in  that  one's  hollow,  and  make  bows  and  twist 
different  ways.  And  right  in  front  was  a  whole  row  of  girls,  all  looking. 
But  they  made  mistakes  theirselves  sometimes. 

First  thing  we  learned  the  Graces,  and  that  is  to  bend  way  over  sideways 
with  one  hand  up  in  the  air,  and  the  other  'most  way  down  to  the  floor, 
then  shift  about  on  t'other  tack,  then  come  down  on  one  knee  with  one 
hand  way  behind,  and  the  other  one  reached  out  ahead,  as  if 't  was  picking 
up  something  a  good  ways  off.    We  have  to  do  these  Graces  to  make  us 
limber,  so  to  dance  easier.    I  tell  you  'tis  mighty  tittlish,  keeping  on  one 
knee  and  the  other  toe  and  reaching  both  ways,  and  looking  up  in  the  air ! 
I  did  something  funny ;  I  '11  tell  you,  but  don't  tell  grandmother.    Of  course 
't  was  bad  ;  I  knew  't  was,  made  'em  all  laugh,  but  I  did  n't  think  of  their 
all  pitching  over.    You  see  I  was  at  one  end  of  the  row  and  W.  B.  was 
next,  and  we  were  fixed  all  as  I  said,  kneeling  down  in  that  tittlish  way, 
reaching  out  both  ways,  before  and  behind  and  looking  up,  and  I  remem- 
bered how  he  shoved  me  into  the  room,  and  just  gave  him  a  little  bit  of  a 
shove,  and  he  pitched  on  to  the  next  one,  and  he  on  to  the  nexty  and  that 
one  on  to  the  next,  and  so  that  whole  row  went  down,  just  like  a  row  of 
bricks  !    Course  everybody  laughed,  and  Mr.  Tornero  did  too,  but  he  soon 
stamped  us  still  again.  And  then  just  as  they  all  got  still  again,  I  kept  seeing 
how  they  all  went  down,  and  I  shut  up  my  mouth,  but  all  of  a  sudden  that 
laugh  shut  up  inside  made  a  funny  sort  of  squelching  sound,  and  he  looked 
at  me  cross  and  stamped  his  foot  again.    Now  I  suppose  he  '11  think  I  'm 
a  bad  one,  just  for  that  tumbling  in  and  shoving  that  row  down  and  then 
laughing  when  I  was  trying  to  keep  in !    He  wants  we  should  practise  the   . 
Graces  between  times,  to  limber  us  up.    Dorry  and  I  do  them  up  in  our 
room.    Guess  you  'd  laugh !    The  boys  that  go  keep  practising  in  the 
entries  and  everywhere,  and  the  other  ones  do  it  to  make  fun  of  us,  so  you 
keep  seeing  twisted  boys  everywhere.    Bubby  Short  was  kneeling  down  out 
doors  across  the  yard  on  one  knee,  and  I  thought  he  was  taking  aim  at 
something,  but  he  said  he  was  doing  the  Graces.    I  must  study  now. 

Your  afiectionate  nephew, 

Wm.  Henry. 
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P.  S.  Dorry  's  just  come  in.  He  and  Bubby  Short  and  I  bought  <*  Sera- 
phi  ne  "  some  wedding  presents,  and  he  's  done  'em  up  in  cotton-wool,  and 
they  '11  come  to  her  in  a  pink  envelope.  Dorry  sent  that  red-stoned  ring, 
and  I  sent  the  blue>stoned.  We  thought  they  'd  do  for  a  doll's  bracelets. 
Bubby  Short  sends  the  artificial  rosebud.  We  bought  the  presents  at  the 
Two  Betseys'  shop.  They  said  they'd  do  for  bracelets.  Dorry  says, 
'*  Don't  mention  the  price,  for  't  is  n't  likely  everybody  can  make  such  dear 
presents,  and  might  hurt  their  feelings."  We  tried  to  make  some  poetry, 
but  could  n't  think  of  but  two  lines  :  — 

When  yoa  're  a  gallant  soldier's  wife, 
May  you  be  happy  all  your  life. 

Dorry  says  that 's  enough,  for  she  could  n't  be  any  more  than  happy  all  her 

Ufc.    "  Can  too  I "  W.  B.  said,  «  can  be  good  ! " 

^  O  poh  !  "  Bubby  Short  said.    '*  She  can't  be  happy  without  she 's  good, 

can  she  ?  "    But  I  want  to  study  my  lesson  now. 

W.  H. 
Those  bosom  shirts  are  the  best  things  I  ever  had. 

W.  H. 

Mrs,  A,  M.  Diaz, 


FRANKIE. 

OUR  little,  laughing,  rollicking  boy 
Is  full  of  the  mischief  all  day  long ; 
Now  he 's  breaking  his  last  new  toy, 
And  now  he  sings  a  cradle-song. 

He  pulls  from  his  foot  the  dainty  shoe, 

And,  fixing  upon  it  a  tiny  sail. 
With  pouting  lips  and  breath  of  dew 

He  floats  it  across  the  water-paiL 

At  night  he  comes  with  weary  feet 

To  lisp  his  prayer  and  go  to  bed. 
And  soon  is  lost  in  a  sleep  so  sweet. 

He  seems  a  cherub  by  cherubs  led. 

Darling  Frankie,  our  household  joy, 
How  will  it  be  in  the  world's  great  strife? 

Angels  guard  thee,  my  precious  boy, 
And  point  thee  safe  to  a  higher  life ! 

C.  F,  Gerry, 
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PRIZE    ESSAYS. 

No.  L  —  BOYS. 

In  choosing  Boys  to  write  upon,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  unpopular  subject ;  but  as  I 
am  a  boy  myself,  it  is  one  that  I  have  some  interest  in.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
think  boys  ever  have  justice  done  them ;  they  are  never  so  pretty  as  girls,  consequently 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  parlor ;  they  are  not  considered  as  bright  at  school,  and  I 
vrill  admit  the  girls  are  generally  ahead  in  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  compo- 
sition, especially  in  writing  stories  and  artides  for  Our  Young  Folks,  but  in  arithmetic, 
both  mental  and  written,  and  history,  especially  of  wars  and  conquest,  the  boys  are 
far  ahead.  Bo3r5  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  are  much  more  bashful  and  diffident 
than  girls  of  the  same  age ;  the  girls  begin  to  wear  long  dresses  and  waterfalls,  and 
they  can  generally  tell  all  they  know  without  any  hesitation,  and  then  they  think  and 
speak  so  much  quicker  than  boys,  that  boys  knowing  just  as  much,  and  often  more, 
make  a  poor  show  beside  them. 

Girls  can  thump  on  a  piano  all  day  without  annoyance  to  any  one ;  but  let  a  boy 
drum  a  little  on  the  table,  and  he  is  requested  to  go  out  doors  ;  if  he  wants  people  to 
hear  how  well  he  can  whistle  **  Captain  Jenks,"  he  is  told  it  is  not  gentlemanly  to 
whistle  in  the  house ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  dance  a  dpuble-shuf&e  on  the  carpet,  he  is 
advised  to  adjourn  to  the  bam,  —  as  if  he  cared  to  do  any  of  these  things  without  an 
audience !  If  he  is  a  noisy  natural  boy,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  wanted  anywhere  ;  if 
he  is  a  quiet  nice  little  boy,  and  likes  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read  and  draw,  and  hear 
his  grandma  tell  stories,  and  perhaps  help  a  little  about  the  cooking,  every  time  he 
goes  out  the  other  .boys  will  sing  out,  "  Girl-boy  I  Girl-boy  I "  and  pin  rags  on  his 
coat  ^ 

When  we  are  babies  in  dresses,  with  our  hair  in  long  curls>  we  are  as  pretty  as  the 
girls,  petted  and  praised,  and  have  our  pictures  taken  every  few  weeks.  I  am  often 
shown  one  of  myself  taken  when  I  was  two  3rears  old,  always  with  the  remark, 
"  Could  any  one  believe  you  ever  looked  as  well  as  that  ?  " 

As  soon  as  we  are  shaken  into  a  pair  of  pants,  have  our  hair  cut  off,  and  get  our 
first  boots,  then  the  trials  of  boyhood  b^n,  and  we  are  of  more  real  importance  in 
our  ottfn  eyes  than  ever  again. 

The  first  day  at  school  for  a  little  boy  that  has  reigned  king  at  home  is  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  after  life. 

I  remember  very  well  being  dressed  in  my  best,  with  a  cap  that  had  a  tassel  on  it, 
and  thinking  how  nice  I  looked,  and  expecting  to  make  a  favorable  impression  by  my 
grandeur.  When  I  came  near  the  school-house,  after  walking  a  mile,  a  number  of  the 
boys  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  my  pretty  cap  was  snatched  off 
and  thrown  over  the  fence  into  a  ploughed  field.    I  climbed  the  fence  with  great  diffi- 
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cnlty,  picked  it  up  and  put  it  on,  but  no  sooner  had  I  gained  the  road  than  over  it 
went  again.  When  I  got  it  the  second  time  I  was  considerably  discouraged,  but  I  did 
not  dare  to  cry,  as  they  would  have  called  me  a  baby ;  but  there  was  a  very  large  lump 
in  my  throat,  and  then  to  make  up  for  their  bad  conduct  they  told  me  I  'd  be  a  man 
before  my  mother. 

When  the  teacher  came  she  was  very  kind  to  me  and  I  felt  some  better,  but  still  I 
found  m3rself  of  small  consequence.  I  went  home  at  night  rather  tired,  and  was 
asked  if  I  had  been  a  "  litde  man  ^ ;  I  said,  ''  I  dunna" 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  that  gave  me  great  delight  was  my  first  suspenders. 
I  took  off  my  coat  and  sat  on  the  gate-post,  where  passers-by  could  see  me,  and  when 
any  one  came  along  I  whistled  away  and  looked  as  unconscious  as  possible  ;  but  no 
one  noticed  me  at  all,  and  I  soon  retired  in  disgust 

School  is  the  phux,  after  all,  for  boys  to  find  out  what  they  are  worth  ;  if  they  are 
bright  and  can  contribute  anything  to  the  general  sport  or  fun,  they  are  always  sought 
after ;  no  matter  what  dress  and  position  may  do  for  them  when  they  get  older,  as 
boys  and  with  bojrs  they  stand  on  their  real  merits  ;  if  they  fail  of  gaining  proper  re- 
spect and  attention,  the  fonlt  is  in  tnemselves.  The  brightest  scholars  are  often  from 
the  families  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  but  they  are  always  looked  up  to  by  those 
that  cannot  learn  easily. 

Another  great  disadvantage  the  boys  of  these  days  have  to  contend  with  is  the  ten- 
dency to  drive  ahead.  They  don't  have  time  to  be  boys.  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  have  been  fun  to  have  lived  before  the  fk>od ;  then  a  boy  stayed  a  boy  a  hundred 
yean  or  so,  and  twenty  years  on  the  multiplication-table  would  not  have  been  consid- 
ered a  waste  of  time. 

Well,  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  I  shall  soon  swing  a  cane  and  part  my 

hair  in  the  middle. 

Alfred  D.  Churchill,  age  15. 
Davbnfort,  Scott  Co.,  Iowa. 


No.  IL  — THE  TEA-KETTLFS  PARTY. 

The  Tea-kettle  danced  and  sang,  and  sang  and  danced,  tmtil  Mary,  the  cook,  thought 
it  would  dance  itself  off  the  range,  but  she  did  n't  know  that  it  felt  awfully  jolly,  and 
was  telling  its  neighbor,  the  Saucepan  (who  was  boiling  potatoes  for  the  dinner), 
that  it  intended  to  give  a  party.  "  Why  should  n't  we  have  a  party  ? "  sang  the 
Kettle.  '*  We  've  worked  hard  enough,  goodness  knows,  for  some  weeks  past  What 
with  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  Day  we  're  nearly  worn  out  Let 's 
rest  a  day  or  two,  and  then  have  a  party  ourselves." 

The  Saucepan  rattled  its  lid  in  hearty  applause,  and  held  out  its  hand-le  in  token 
of  ready  acquiescence. 

The  Poker  and  Shovel,  who  had  been  listening,  cried,  **  That 's  an  excellent  idea  I " 
and  so  the  nuitter  was  setded. 

That  evening,  after  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  the  Tongs,  who  was  the  best 
walker,  on  account  of  the  length  of  his  legs,  went  round  with  the  invitations.  Of 
course  none  of  the  China  family  were  invited,  because  they  lived  in  the  dining-room, 
and  very  rarely  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  kitchen.  The  Tins  glowed  with 
delight  when  they  heard  of  the  party,  and  the  young  Pans  and  small  Pipkins  raised 
such  a  clatter  that  the  Rolling-pin  gave  them  several  round  raps  to  silence  them. 
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At  last  the  long-looked-for  evening  arrived.  All  the  family  had  retired,  and  the 
kitchen  was  put  in  perfect  order.  The  Broom  had  swept  the  floor  mitil  not  a  grain 
of  dust  could  be  found  on  it,  and  the  Tins  had  polished  themselves  until  they  shone 
again.  The  Kettle  iw«s  so  excited  that,  although  it  was  a  winter  evening,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration,  and  the  Saucepan  had  her  round  hat  placed  on  one  side 
of  her  head  in  the  most  knowing  manner. 

The  first  arrivals  were  the  Tins.  They  lived  up  town,  and  were  obliged  to  slide 
down  the  walls,  but  this  did  not  dim  their  lustre  in  the  least 

'*  You  all  look  as  though  you  were  brand-new  out  of  the  store,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Kettle  to  them.  Then  came  the  guests  who  resided  in  the  closets.  First  the 
Frying-pan  and  the  Griddle  stepped  out,  their  broad  faces  shining  with  good-humor 
and  looking  as  though  they  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Next  came  the  Coffee-pot  with  the  Quart-measure  leaning  gracefully  on  his  arm, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Pint  Then  came  the  Gridiron  and  the  Dish-pan, 
—  the  latter  wearing  an  elegant  waterfall  made  out  of  the  dish-cloth.  The  next  couple 
were  the  Hash-chopper  (O,  such  a  sharp  fellow !)  and  the  Fluting-iron,  who  wore  her 
hair  in  the  fashionable  style,  waving  down  her  back  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
two  large  wooden  Spoons.  Some  Earthen  Dishes  and  a  nmnber  of  Pipkins  arrived 
soon  after,  and  the  party  commenced. 

The  Kettle  proposed  a  waltz,  and  although  on  several  occasions  the  Dinner-pot  had 
called  her  blacky  she  kindly  forgave  him,  and  taking  his  arm  prepared  to  lead  off  the 
dance.  An  old  Guitar  in  the  comer  struck  up  a  merry  tune,  and  a  small  Waiter  behind 
the  stove  played  upon  the  tambourine. 

The  Poker  grasped  the  Shovel  round  the  waist  and  hopped  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  Broom  slid  off  with  the  Window-brush,  the  Coffee-pot  danced  with  the 
Quart-measure,  and  the  Griddle  pulled  the  Dish-pan  about  so  rudely  that  her  waterfall 
fell  off,  and  was  found  by  the  cook  on  the  hearth  in  the  morning.  The  Tins  jingled 
and  tinkled,  and  even  the  Nutmeg-grater,  a  rough  old  fellow,  could  not  resist  the 
music,  but  seized  the  Apple-corer  and  danced  away  as  merrily  as  the  rest 

After  the  waltz  they  had  a  polka,  then  a  quadrille,  then  the  Tongs  danced  the  sailor's 
hornpipe  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold.  When  he  ceased  every  one  applauded, 
even  the  Covers  on  the  range  rattled  as  loudly  as  possible  to  show  how  pleased  they 
were. 

After  the  hornpipe  the  Kettle  made  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  and  the  Broom  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  hostess.  The  hostess  said  she  was  strictly  temperate,  never 
drank  anything  but  water,  but  never  refused  to  assist  in  making  punch  for  those  who 
liked  it  In  water,  therefore,  she  returned  the  toast,  and  hoped  they  all  might  meet 
again  soon  and  spend  another  pleasant  evening  ;  she  loved  and  esteemed  her  friends, 
and  would  like  to  see  them  often. 

"I  'm  most  *steemed,"  whispered  the  Iron-stand,  **for  I  hang  from  the  mantle 
right  over  the  range." 

"  Joke  I "  cried  one  of  the  little  Pipkins,  and  laughed  till  he  cracked  his  sides. 

The  company  then  dispersed  ;  and  the  girls  coming  in  next  morning  never  dreamed 
that  the  Tea-kettle  had  been  having  a  party. 

Pearl  EyHnge^  ^S^  I5* 
Nbw  York. 
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Na  III.  — OXYGEN. 

Oxygen  is  a  great  king.  He  wields  his  sceptre  over  land  and  sea  with  undivided 
sway.  He  first  made  himself  known  to  the  world  in  the  year  1774,  at  which  time  he 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Priestley  while  exploring  his  realm. 

He  is  called  by  the  Germans  Sauerstoffluft^  or  sour  gas ;  and  not  without  reason  ; 
for,  with  Electricity,  a  king  as  powerful  as  himself,  and  Nitrogen  as  witnesses,  he  has 
been  known  to  sour  milk  by  his  mere  presence. 

His  nature  is  so  transparent  that  he  has  never  been  seen  by  man.  But  although 
colorless  himself,  he  is  very  fond  of  colors,  and  when  with  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen  he 
has  been  known  to  consume  vast  amounts. 

He  is  fond  of  change,  and  of  roaming  about  He  is  constantly  building  up  and 
tearing  to  pieces  again  everything  that  exists  throughout  his  wide  domain. 

He  is  very  destruaive  in  his  nature,  and  if  he  can  get  Heat  to  help  him,  he  will  bum 
up  everything  he  can  lay  hands  on,  excepting  Fluorine,  who  constantly  defies  him,  and 
whom  he  has  never  been  able  to  conquer.  He  is  an  inveterate  thief,  seizing  upon 
fruit  or  anything  left  in  his  way.  We  say  that  it  is  decaying,  but  it  is  only  being 
made  way  with  by  this  prince  of  thieves  and  rascals. 

Yet  he  does  much  for  us.  We  open  the  damper  of  the  stove,  and  in  he  rushes, 
attacking  the  fuel  and  carrying  it  away  with  him,  up  the  chimney,  and  out  into  the 
open  air,  producing  what  we  call  fire,  and  protecting  us  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
cooking  our  food,  preparing  iron  and  other  metals,  propelling  locomotives,  and  serving 
us  at  every  turn. 

Our  writing-fluid,  sometimes  so  pale  when  first  used,  he  colors  black. 

He  is  always  on  the  lookout,  and  the  moment  tliat  anything  dies  he  begins  his  work, 
taking  away  that  which  is  no  longer  of  use. 

Our  blood,  which  makes  the  tour  of  our  bodies  once  in  every  three  minutes,  is  filled 
with  little  iron  bags,  in  which  he  is  carried  through  the  system,  wherever  he  is  needed. 

If  we  supply  our  bodies  with  plenty  of  food,  he  consumes  that ;  but  if  we  do  not, 
as  he  must  have  something  to  live  upon,  he  tears  away  at  our  flesh,  —  first  the  fat,  then 
the  muscle,  and  then  the  brain,  — until  we  become  crazy,  and  at  last  waste  away  and 
die. 

When  we  wish  to  move  a  muscle  it  must  expand  or  contract,  and  for  this  purpose 
Oxygen  must  be  present  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  we  do  any  violent 
work  we  soon  begin  to  breathe  very  fast 

A  person  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  has  sixty-four  pounds  of  muscle. 
With  the  help  of  Oxygen  he  could  dissipate  tliis  in  about  eighty  days  of  ordinary 
labor ;  but  at  night  we  use  our  muscles  much  less  than  in  the  daytime,  and  so  the 
blood  circulating  through  our  veins  has  time  to  build  us  up  again. 

The  heart  is  beating  all  the  time,  and  so  it  is  burnt  out  by  Oxygen  once  a  month ; 
thus  we  have,  literally,  a  new  heart  every  month.  At  evening,  on  account  of  the 
exercise  taken  during  the  day,  a  person  is  shorter  than  in  the  morning.  A  French 
physiologist  says  that  his  son  lost  two  inches  in  height  by  a  single  night^s  dancing. 
This  was  due  to  Oxygen,  who  bums  up  a  part  of  the  muscles  every  time  they  move. 

Volumes  might  be  written,  and  still  the  record  of  his  deeds  would  not  be  ended. 

Every  day  and  every  hour  we  feel  his  presence  and  see  his  work.     As  long  as  we  live 

he  must  live  to  support  us,  and  when  he  leaves  us  we  leave  this  world. 

William  C.  While,  age  16. 
RAam,  WiscoDsin. 


HONORABLE.  — AN  ACTING  CHARADE. 


CHARACTERS. 
Hiu  UiHHii  Lawtoh,  a  tcKottmiitmi. 
Ifn.  Grmv,  a  rick  rid  f^ltmam. 
Uu.  Watsoh,  a  toar  ariJnr. 
Jkknii  Watsob,  1  .        ..,,  .  ,  „ 

__  I  k^r  ckildrrm,  tcktian  A 


Sani,mK»M/<t*m.    Ctnirr  ^ imcArmid, /•cine  amJitMa,  Mas  UiKHn  uatiJ.    JninEHd 

HAMrWATMH,  WaltmBiowk,  MMdaimmitT^ttlitTtckilanttiitd»tt  btmcha.    CurUm 

riuit  ditavtring  ail  a%4ying. 

Mia  MimMii.    AnntioDl  [AU f<ii iliitm litir tfki and IkA al lur. 

Miu  ftimtir.  You  will  ill  itiiieniber  Ihat  two  whIci  ago  I  bad  ocwion  u  Rpmve  lomt  oT  nf 
■chcJan  for  hiriaf  been  detected  in  robbing  Mr.  Gib»OD'i  orchvd.  t  told  piu  tbcn  that  if  Eheit  «■• 
mother  conpJuDt  nude  lo  me  of  the  Hme  cbanctflr  I  would  expel  the  Ikimt  from  the  BGhoaL  Thii 
■DOniini  Mr.  Grey  ama  to  me  to  compUiii  thu  hie  onhird  vu  tobbed  lul  nif  hi.  und  sot  oolf  did 
he  toH  ■  fn*t  dul  of  fivit,  but  aennl  rerjr  vilwbte  ruuif  tnu  mn  bidlj  hijiiicd. 

)»'a.Vir  (uiib).     I  wiih  I  wu  It  honiE  1 

Miu  mmnir.    1  (ID  gild  to  uy  tbu  I  ban  1  dew  la  the  culpriL 

Miu  Mimtit-  Mr.  Grey'i  [ardener  made  a  riiit  to  Ibe  Dichud  u  hKlve  o'dock  Uist  night  Aj 
you  all  know,  it  wu  briEhl  moonlight.    At  diybnak  hft  went  then  igiin.  and  under  o«w  of  Ihe 

hive  dropped  it  [hen.  ud  tbit  Htnebady  it  ptobablf  the  boy  who  robbed  the  oidurd. 
WalUr{atidr\    A  f  lore  I    I  wonder  i(  Tom  carried  hie  glovei  I 
Miu  Minnii  [ktUiHe  "f  *  flm).     Do  too  rccogoiie  this  glove  1    Can  la^  <■>»  ''I  n"  "!><>  <"">• 

Harry  {rlamding  Kfi.     It  ii  mini  I 

MiHMimHiiUs<>*infaila,aiktd\  Yoonl  I  am  amaied.  Yon.  HirTj  WaOon,  thai  I  thought 
the  udI  of  honor,  robbing  in  ordurd  in  the  dead  of  night  I 

Harry.     I  neTer  ttole  a  bit  of  (mil  in  mjr  life,  Miu  Lawton. 

Mill  Minnit.    Bui  you  aay  thii  li  your  glare } 

Harry.    Yea,  nu'am,  thai  i>  my  glon,  and  I  dnppcd  it  in  Ibe  ordurd,  bnt  I  wu  not  Healing  frniL 

Miu  Miami.    What  wcie  yoa  dmng.  then,  in  Mr.  Giey'm  oidiaid  after  midnight  ? 

Harry.  I  wai  on  my  way  to  the  doctor'a.  and  Mr.  Gray  leti  tne  go  Ihmugb  hii  onfaard,  ai  it  nvei 
nearly  half  a  imic  walking  lo  the  villige.    Molhei  wai  tick  in  the  night,  and  I  had  to  go. 

Miu  Mirmit.    Then  if  jrou  were  thereat  that  tine  you  probably  aaw  who  they  wercf 

[Haut  dm  nit  aamtr. 

iyalUr{,aruU).    I 'm  io  a  perfect  tremble.    Willhetdl? 
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Miu  Mimmt.    I  repeat,  Hany,  yoo  probably  taw  some  onft  id  tba  occhanL    Wbo  wat  thare  ? 

Hmrry.    I  cannot  say. 

Miss  Mituus,    Did  yon  aee  any  one  ? 

Hmrry.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Miu  Mismu,  Yoa  mask  bave  reoognixed  any  one  yon  saw  in  that  dear  moonUght  Who  was 
there? 

Harry,    I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Miss  Mittstit.    You  catmoit  or  yoa  vfiO  not  ? 

Harry.    Please,  Miss  Lawtoo,  don't  ask  me. 

Miss  Miaait  (sUm/y),  Answer  my  question,  Uany  Watson.  Who  were  the  thievea  in  Mr.  Gray't 
orchard  last  night  ? 

Harry.    Miss  Lawton,  I  cannot  tell  yoo,  —  indeed,  I  cannot 

Miss  Minssie.    Do  yoo  mean  that  you  do  not  know  } 

Harry,    I  know,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

Miss  Miamie.    What  prefents  yoa  ^ 

Harry  {/roadly).    My  honor. 

Miss  MiMMss.  This  is  mere  obstbacy  1  If  yoo  do  not  at  once  tell  me,  Harry,  I  shall  certainly 
expel  you  irom  the  school*  as  yoa  an  the  only  scholar  proved  to  have  been  in  the  orchard  after 
midnight. 

WalUr  {aside).    He  will  tell  now  I 

Miu  Mi$tnis,  You  are  at  the  head  of  your  classes,  Harry,  and  examination  is  only  a  few  weeks  ofl^ 
when  you  are  almost  certain  to  take  a  high  prise  if  you  study  as  diligently  as  you  have  done  ever  aince 
yoo  came  into  the  school.  I  should  be  sorry  to  eoqwl  you,  but  I  must  keep  my  word,  if  yoo  do  not 
tell  me  who  are  the  real  culprits. 

Harry  {sadly).    I  cannot  tell  yoo.  Miss  Lawton. 

Miu  Mimmie  {lookittg  ranmd  th*  room\  The  thieves  are  here,  I  know.  Who  will  confess  the  fiiult, 
and  save  Harry  Watson  from  being  expelled  for  trying  to  screen  them  ? 

\A  ssUwce  ffa  mamndarUuo, 

Miss  Minnie  {shvdy).    Take  your  books,  Hany  Watson,  and  go  home. 

yenms  {sMing).    O  Harry  I  Hany  I  why  don't  you  tell  ? 

Harry  {taking  his  books,  emd going  toward  ike  door).    Good  morning  Miss  {sobs)  Lawton. 

[Exit  Harxt. 

Miu  Misude,  Resume  your  studies  t  I  honor  Harry  now  more  than  the  coward  who  is  keeping 
his  place  in  school,  and  lettiag  a  good  boy  bear  his  punishment  \Curtain  fntts. 

SCBNB  II.     AbLB. 

Seen*,  a  handsomely  fumiJud parlor.    Tom  Gosdon  lying  upon  a  sofa,  reading.    On*  hoot  is  off, 

and  kis/oot  extended  upon  a  piUow. 

Tom  {throwing  down  his  book).  I  can't  read  or  study  with  this  horrid  shooting  pain  m  my  ankle. 
I  wonder  how  long  I  've  got  to  lie  here  !  I  never  made  such  a  stupid  blunder  in  my  life  as  forgetting 
that  hole  in  the  plank  walk.  It  was  all  the  fruit  of  that  great  pillow-case  foil  of  pears,  as  heavy  as 
lead !  I  wonder  how  old  Grey  looked  this  morning  when  he  found  his  great  yellow  pears  gone  I 
There  ain't  much  fun  in  having  them,  after  all,  for  we  dare  not  give  any  away,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  moat  rot  before  Walter  and  I  can  cat  them.  Then  here  I  am  tied  down  to  this  sofo  with  a 
^iraiaed  foot,  and  examination  only  three  weeks  off. 

{EnierVl KisTKH  with  an  arm/id ^  books.) 

IVaUer,    How  's  your  foot,  Tom  ? 

Tom.    Did  you  ask  Miss  Lawton  about  that  geometry,  Walter  ? 

IValter.  I  entirely  forgot  it  t  The  feet  is,  Tom,  we  were  so  nearly  found  out  thb  morning  that  I 
foigot  everything  else. 

Tom.    Nearly  found  out  1    How  ? 

IValter.    You  know  Harry  Watson  went  through  the  orchard  when  you  were  in  the  great  pear-tree. 

Tom,    But  he  promised  he  would  not  teU. 

WaUer.  He  dropped  his  glove  there,  and  the  gardener  found  it,  and  Mr.  Giey  aent  it  to  Miss 
Lawton.  . 

Tom.    O  Walter! 

WedUr,    So  when  she  held  it  up  to  find  the  owner  Hany  claimed  it 

Tom.    Go  on  I 
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IVaUer.  He  had  to  own  be  wee  m  tlie  orchard,  and  saw  aooiebodr  there.  Miss  Lawton  told  him 
she  would  eiq;>el  him  if  he  did  not  tell  her  who  it  was. 

Tarn,    WeU? 

WmOer.    He  would  not  telL 

TVm.    She  did  not  escpel  him  ? 

Walter,    Yes,  she  did,  and  we  are  safe. 

Tom  {ind^^naMify).    Safe  I    You  miserable  oowaxd  < 

IValUr  {atigrify).    What  do  you  mean,  Tom  Gordon } 

Tom,  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Yon  sat  there  and  let  the  best  boy  in  school  be  expelled  fi>r  youi 
ftnlL 

Walter.    My  fiuilt    It  was  just  as  much  yours  as  mine. 

Tom.  I  don't  deny  ikat^  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  Harry  Watson  shoulder  my  share  of  the  blame. 
I  promise  you.  I  '11  go  this  very  minute  to  Mr.  Grey.  (Attem^  to  rue,  amd/aU*  hack,  groammg^^ 
O,  my  foot !  my  foot  I 

Walter.    You  had  better  lie  still,  Tom.    It  is  only  for  three  weeks'anyhow. 

Tom.  How  do  you  know  that?  Perhaps  Miss  Lawton  won't  take  him  back  next  term,  and  yoa 
know  his  mother  is  not  able  to  send  him  to  a  private  school  If  we  are  expelled  Uncle  James  u  able 
to  send  us ;  but  poor  Hairy  misses  his  only  chance  of  edocation  if  he  ja  forced  to  leave  the  public 
•chooL 

Walter.    But  finther  will  be  so  angry. 

Tom,    I  know  that :  we  had  no  business  to  do  it 

Waiter.    Well,  we  can't  do  anything  to-day.    I  wm'/,  and  you  are  not  able.  [/T^raf  Waltsk. 

Tom.  Fom  Harry  I  I  <w«V  lie  here  and  let  him  be  expelled  for  trying  to  screen  us.  What  shall 
I  do'  I  know  i  I  '11  write  to  Mr.  Grey.  Where  is  my  pencil?  Here,  in  my  copybook,  and  I  can 
tear  a  leaf  out  of  that  to  write  on,  for  Walter  won*t  get  me  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  I  know.  Jeiry  can  take 
it    (Writes.)    There  I    Jerry  I  Jerry  I 

l^oice  behind  uenet.    Well,  Mister  Tom. 

Tom,    Come  here.    I  want  you  to  do  an  errand  for  me. 

yoice.    In  a  minute,  Mister  Tom. 

Tom,    Hurrah  I    Who  says  Tom  Gordon  is  not  able  to  defend  his  honor  1  {Cmrtaim  /attt, 

SCBNB  III.     HONOSABLB. 

Scene,  a  tmaU,  meamly  fumidud  room.    Mas.  Watson  teate^  By  a  email  tablet  ttvimg.    Jsmtli 

bende  her^  ci^kerinz  on  a  slate,    Harry  seated,  studying. 
.  • 

Jenmie.  I  've  got  it  right,  Harry  {dolifnlly) ;  but  I  don't  care  about  it  now.  If  you  are  not  at  the 
examination,  I  do  not  care  to  be  there. 

Harry,  But  you  should  care,  little  sister.  I  shall  study  just  the  same,  and  if  I  cannot  be  at  school, 
I  can  try  to  leam  as  much  at  home.    Mother  will  hear  my  lessons. 

yenme.    But,  Harry,  why  don't  jrou  tell  ? 

Harry.    Because  I  promised  I  would  not,  and  no  honorable  boy  breaks  his  word. 

Mrs.  Watson.  Don't  worry  Harry  any  more,  Jennie.  That  is  ten  times  at  least  you  have  asked 
the  same  question  since  you  came  home  firom  school.  . 

Jennie.    But,  mother,  the  scholars  all  think  it  was  Walter  Brown  and  Tom  Gordon. 

Harry.    What  makes  them  say  that  ? 

yennie.  Because  Tom  is  at  home  with  a  sprained  foot,  and  they  say  Walter  hid  away  in  recesa  to 
eat  his  luncheon,  and  some  of  the  boys  caught  him  eating  great  yellow  pears,  like  those  on  Mr.  Grey*s 
trees ;  and  you  know,  mother,  nobody  else  has  that  kind  of  pears  in  the  place. 

Harry.  Don't  you  speculate  about  it,  Jennie.  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  village^ 
and  Walter  can  buy  pears  if  he  wants  them.    {A  knock.) 

yennie  {ppening  tke  door).     Mr.  Grey  I 

(Enter  Mr.  Grby.) 

Mrs.  Watson  (offering  ckair).    Good  afterpoon,  Mr.  Grey.    Pray  take  a  chair. 
Mr.  Grey  (sitting  down).    Thank  you  I    Where  are  you,  Harry  ? 
Harry.    Here,  sir.    (Ga^  to  Mr.  Gr«y.) 

Mr.  Grey.    Dear  me  I  dear  me  I    So  they  've  expelled  you  from  school  for  robbing  my  orchard. 
Why  did  n't  you  come  and  tell  me  about  it  ? 
Harry.    I  did  n't  want  to  trouble  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ony.  A  good  joke,  too,  fer  yon  to  rob  my  orchtrd  aft  midnight,  when  you  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  help  yoanelf  there,  whenever  you  chooee,  in  broad  daylight  I 

MrS'  U^atsan,  I  don't  think  Miae  Lawton  thoi^ht  Harry  stole  the  fruit,  sir,  but  she  thought  he 
ought  to  tell  who  did  take  it 

Mr.  Grty,    To  be  aure  I    Harry,  yon  young  acapegraoa^  who  stole  all  my  big  yellow  pears  ? 

Harry.    I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Grty.    No.    I  'II  tell  you  who  did,  though,  —  Tom  Gordon. 

Harry.    Who  says  so  ? 

Mr.  Grey.  He  says  so.  He 's  got  a  sprained  foot  for  his  night's  work,  and  cannot  go  out,  but  he 
wrote  me  a  penitent  little  note,  and  told  me  of  your  trouble,  begging  I  would  come  and  put  you  all 
right,  and  punish  him  as  I  thought  beat 

Harry.    Then  he  owned  he  was  in  the  orchard  with  Walter  ? 

Mr,  Grey.  Walter !  He  don*t  say  a  word  about  Walter.  So  ke  was  the  culprit  after  all  The 
young  scamp  I 

Harry.    O  Mr.  Grey,  I  did  not  mean  — 

Mr.  Grey.  So^  so.  Yon  and  Tom,  two  honorable,  noble  boys — if  Tom  did  rob  my  orchard  —  are  to 
sufierfor  a  sneak  who  is  willing  to  skulk  off  while  you  are  being  punished.  I '11  see  about  that  Tom 
has  got  his  punishment,  for  I  don't  think  he  will  be  able  to  walk  for  a  week.  As  for  you,  come  to  my 
house  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  Miss  Lawton,  and  see  if  you  cannot  resume  your  old 
honorable  position  in  school. 

Mrs,  WtUeom.    O.  thank  you,  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr,  Gr^.    Pshaw  I  thank  iwr,  indeed.    Thank  Tom  Gordon.    Good  by  I    Good  by. 

{Exit  Ms.  GsBY. 

Jtmiie.    And  Harry  wiU  be  at  examination,  after  all  1  {Curtam/joiU. 

S,  Annie  Frost. 


ILLUSTRATED    REBU  S.  — No.  53. 


Na  54. 

BURIED  CITIES. 

The  puzzle  is  to  find  the  name  of  some 
dty  in  the  sentence  givea 

1.  I  sent  Sara  to  gather  strawberries. 

2.  Remember  Lincoln,  our  martyred 
President. 

3.  I  asked,  "  Where  are  my  jewels  ? " 
and  Echo  answered,  "  In  burglar's  pock- 
ets." 

4.  They  were  thrown  into  a  panic  or 
kind  of  sudden  fright. 

5.  What  good  mittens  to  wear  in  ice 
and  snow  I 


PUZZLES. 

6.  I  was  asked,  "  Where  does  her 
money  go  ?  "  and  answered,  "  She  gives 
part  away  to  the  poor." 


No.  55. 

This  will  claim  a  constant  thought. 

Or  you  will  never  tell 

Where  here  there  are  two  cities  hid, 

And  hidden  very  well. 

F.  y.  P. 

No.  56. 

Arrange  nine  letters  so  that  they  will 
make  nine  words  of  three  letters  each. 

Jay  ZtlL 
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No.  57. 
I  am  composed  or  lo  letters. 
^y  5i  3>  4>  7  ■■  ^  means  or  physical  sap- 

Mf  6,  to,  a,  I  is  a  source  of  annayance  to 

housekeepera. 
Mj  lo,  8,  g,  3  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  3,  7>  4,  9  is  a  season  of  religious  ob- 

My  mhoU  is  an  oracle  consulted  by  people 
and  forbidden  by  priests. 

SaUU  R.  G. 
Na  Si 


I  am  composed  of  36  letters. 
My  I,  IS.  13.  27.  31  was  a  heathen  god- 

My  2,  aS,  24,  7,  25,  35,  9  was  a  city  of 
Judah. 

My  3,  z6,  za,  34,  la,  4  was  a  queen  of 

My  6,  4,  34,  30,   17  was  3  king  of  the 

Amoritcs. 
My  8,  34.  i3t  19-  3*  w"  »  river  of  Aa- 

My  10,  5,  11,  20,  IS  was  a  dty  of  Bashan. 


My  II,  8, 4.  18, 33, 34  WM  a  town  of  Pal- 

My  14.  I3>  5.  9.  '8,  21  was  an  ancient 

My  16,  29,  23,  7,  l6k  36  was  a  village  of 

My  31,  3,  30, 9, 15  was  a  Jewish  woman. 
My  wkelt  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  the 
Bible. 

IioUt. 

No.  59. 

UATHEMATICAL  EI4IGIU. 

I  consist  of  10  letters. 
Myjlrse  is  one  third  part  of  ao  cwt 
My  lecBitJ  is  one  eighth  of  four  fe«t. 
My  UUnfii  one  fifth  of  16  01. 
My/nurli  is  one  ninth  of  a  Troy  pound. 
tiy ^JiA  is  one  seventh  of  40  rods. 
My  jixti  is  one  sixth  of  too  cts. 
My  iivenlk  is  an  elL 
My  eighth  is  one  tenth  of  a  cotton-bale. 
My  ninth  is  one  eighth  of  a  brthing. 
My  UntA  a  one  eighth  of  12  d. 

The  successful  solver  of  this  problem 
will  get  ten  dollars  for  his  trouble. 

Em.  S.  Taiittr. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— Na  60. 


1870.] 
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CHARADES. 


No.  61, 

When  thinking  of  my  first  I  find 

This  picture  rbes  to  my  mind  : 

A  gray  old  man,  with  cruel  eyes, 

Is  waiting  eager  for  his  prize. 

Beside  him  lies  the  sharpened  knife, 

Ready  to  take  his  victim's  life. 

Before  him  see  a  young  man  wait 

To  hear  the  judge  pronounce  his  fate  : 

All  hoped-for  aid  has  failed,  and  there 

Is  nothing  left  him  but  despair. 
Then,  like  a  star  upon  the  night, 

Rises  a  woman  fair  and  young, 

With  wit  and  wisdom  on  her  tongue. 

Dismay  and  shame  that  gray  head  cover 
As,  pleading  mercy,  justice,  right. 
She  puts  his  wicked  schemes  to  flight. 

And  saves  the  fortunes  of  her  lover. 

Study  each  figure  well  in  turn ; 

In  one  of  them  my  first  discern. 

My  second  is  a  sin  too  common. 
We  find  alike  in  man  and  woman. 
But  if  a  punishment  it  bore. 
As  once  it  did  in  days  of  yore. 
When  two  who  yielded  to  its  snares 
Were  carried  lifeless  from  the  door, 
I  think  the  lesson  soon  would  teach 
Simplicity  of  thought  and  speech. 

My  whole  is  thought  scarce  worth  a  pin. 
Except  my  fourth  to  usher  in. 
Which  enters  with  a  merry  din 

And  shouts  of  happy  boys. 
Its  bells  ring  loud  at  morning  light. 
Its  rockets  stream  across  the  night. 
And  young  folks  hail  with  wild  delight 

This  carnival  of  noise. 

My  whole  I  need  not  now  explain,  — 
Already  is  its  meaning  plain* 
Her  breath  is  always  warm  and  sweet, 
And  strawberries  ripen  at  her  feet. 
And  flowers  blossom  all  the  while, 
Beneath  the  sunshine  of  her  smile 

But  now  my  conscience  cannot  rest 
Until  one  fault  I  have  confessed :  I 


Though  of  my  fourth  I  've  sung  the  fame, 
Yet  —  your  indulgence,  friends,  I  claim— 
Two  syllables  are  all  my  name. 

H.  S.  P. 

No.  6a. 

To  heedless  ears  the  hoary  Trojan  speaks, 
"  £*en  though  they  offer  giAs,  I  fear  the 
Greeks." 
With  fatal  madness  cursed, 
With  ropes  and  creaking  pulleys  slowly 

through 
Their  prostrate  wall  the  ponderous  gift 
they  drew. 
Alas  I  it  was  my  first 

Ah,   hapless  Paris !  surely  thou   hadst 

spumed 
The  beauteous  prize  that  thy  decision 
earned, 
Hadst  thou  but  reckoned 
How  dearly  for  thy  sweet  but  transient 

joy 
Thy  sire  and  iated  race  and  blazing  Troy 
Must  pay  my  second. 

With  loosened  cables  and  extended  sail. 
The  Grecian  fleet  awaits  the  favoring  gale ; 

The  foaming  billows  roll 
And  dash  upon  the  altar  by  the  shore. 
Where  sturdy  priests  the  gathered  fagots 
bore. 

And  offered  up  my  whole* 

Hiity  Maginn. 
No.  63. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

A  signal  for  darkness,  a  pleasant  fruit, 
A  feminine  name,  a  pattern,  a  shoot, 

A  being  by  Greeks  of  foncy  bred,  — 
The  initicUs  of  these  give  a  play-ground 

free; 
Of  their  fifudst  possessor  each  wishes  to 
be; 
A  something  we  live  in  they  both  show 
when  wed. 

Jay  Zell. 


Tlu  EixitiHg  Lamp. 
WILD-FLOWER     RIDDLE.- 


[July. 


(The  lout  miliali 
When  the  aweel  mayflowet  has  drooped 

and  gone. 
And  wind-flower  and  violet  are  left  alone. 
Then  ta^  first  in  shady  dells  is  seen,  — 
With    purple    flush,  —  the    proud,   shy 

When  (he  primrose  fair  and  the  wild  rose 

And  water-lily  with  breast  of  snow ; 
In  the  ferny  shadows  that  shelter  Ihem, 
Myjanni/you'llfind,  —  an  amethyst  gem. 

yij  third  a  a  monarch's  signet  ring. 


Under  green  boughs  its  white  bells  swing. 
yil  faarlk  ia  a  flowering  wayside  tree. 
In  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  you  read  of 


My  viholt  is  the  direst  in  June's  (kir  bow* 

ers. 
The  nightingale's  love  and  the  queen  of 

The    pride    of    Persia,  —  of    Sharon's 

Vet  loves  to  haunl  our  New  England 

y.H.  G. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUSES. 
No.  65. 


No.  66.  —  Good  for  a  twelvemonth. 


No.  67.  —  More  than  a  span. 


ANSWERS. 

BlDcmfisld.     19.  Cnbbe.    n  B 


ts.    «^n'tirm^li''^illhei^^lMT'olie«h). 

46.    LiEhlhcHue. 

47-  i-MUlon.  1.  Goldunilh.  a  CampbcIL 
4,  Hcmck.  J.  Cowptffpereon),  6.  Wordixmh. 
7.  Young.  &  Bcattie.  9.  HenunL  lo.  Olnv 
(oner).  11.  Coleridi*.  .1  Shelley  (eyeX  .3. 
Drydcn.  14.  HunnKni.  ij,  Denhim.  16.  Wal- 
ler <«]nut,  calkr).     17.   Cwley  (Leydso}.     iS. 


((Bet  ufrighl)  (ft  ox  ui)  (,•■  duMetXau.)  (ft  y'.| 
(A  «»»7«  G  «  virlue)  (it  &  «  avii)  (»«)!. 
jo.    D-in.    D~»inL    D-iih.    D-arL    S-oait. 

^  Homer. 

j>.    The  leul  hire  (hair)  BuVei  a  iludow. 


apt  Id  be  dry,  you  Liiinr  1  — ind,  beside*,  u  4  BCD- 
enl  mJe.  iL  lakes  pracliied  peai  lo  mile  eoler' 
niningly  fat  old  or  young.    Then  why  oBer  the 

bulioni,  very  murely  I  far  u  not  our  dimer  nlwiyl 
brimntiog  full  of  good  Ihingi,  Ihe  publica^on  of 
ivhicb  we  ve  obliged  oHen  (miKh  to  our  iorrow) 

ta!  But  Ihii  i>  Ihe  way  of  iL  You  aJJ  know  bow 
bard  it  iomeiimei  a  for  boye  and  glrJB  to  do  any 
required  utk  in  which  Ibiy  like  so  inlereu.  That 
i>  1  Tery  tiresome  Kim  which  litile  Jane  lewi  ud- 

Jane  with  the  thought  that  ahe  it  going  Id  Hurpriae 
and  deltght  tome  dear  aunt  or  grandmother  with 
ibe  work.  —  give  Thomaa  cheerful  companioni 
hoeing  in  the  rowa  besde  him.  aiMl  perttape  telL 
him  ibey  are  ait  lo  "go  a-Gihipg"  when  their 
talk*  an  done, —  and  what  befoie  wai  toil  be- 


Ihem.  We  had  never  Ihe  binleu  eipectation  of 
gelling  hair  lo  many,  or  my  half  lo  good.  Dear 
friend*,  we  with  we  could  teil  you  how  touch 
pleasuie  yourcoDlributioDi  have  afibrded  ui,  and 
haw  heartily  wc  thank  you  all  I 

And  now,  belbre  declaring  the  priiei.  lel  n  ei- 
plain  to  you  one  impoRant  teautt  of  your  eflbna. 
Of  coune  we  c 


little  w 


i  euayi  in  our  Letiei 


designed  eaprenly  for  yi 


ir  perpleiity  «c 
*ameM  &iei>d  of 


it.dearVanngFolki, 


coolaail-wiihgrownpeople.     Weallneeden- 

couragemeol  —  in  ihon,  «onw  priie  placed  before 

•ending  u*.  and  for  which  we  are  alway*  wi*hiDg 

lo  find  room. 

Now,  dear  young  friend*,  our  design  in  making 

op  a  choice  variety  of  sketchei.  poenu,  aod  puuleN 

and  lending  them  to  you  in  the  covere  oT  thi* 

■■Ou«  YouKO  CoKTRiauToas"  thould  mei.ea 

for  leis>;re  houn     Thai  ii  good  ai  far  a*  it  goe*. 

But,  beyond  thai,  we  want  yno  lo  learn  U  tkink. 

til  priie*  of  money,  accoiding  to  the  termi  offered 

We  mean  thai  every  ^locy  we  give  you  to  r**d 

ereiy  riddle  yon  gueia  ihaU  aid  in  denloping 

awarded  a  ipedal  priie,  either  of  book*  or  money. 

yonrminda.    With  thi*  end  in  new  il  occurred  to 

a*  may  be  determined  bereafler.    Other  conlribu- 

o>  to  o9^  priiei  br  auch  Ihingi  aa  would  apecially 

tiooi  from  oui  young  friend*,  used  in  that  depail- 

exeiciie  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  anr  laige  bmily 

ment.  will  be  paid  for  in  the  *«me  way. 

ol  boyi  and  giili,  —  tmiting  that  competition  and 

Ii  bai  been  very  hard  la  decide,  among  io  many 

the  beiL    One  hai  the  merit  of  cotrcclniM;  an- 

Ihey  could  do. 

olber,  of  graceful  turn*  of  expreuion:  thi*  ii  a 

model  of  penmanihip  and  punctuation  ;  Ihat  ii 

irery  gtalilying.     Particularly  a*  r^aidi  the  com- 

spirited  and  life-like;  some  .tiow  fine  d«cripiivn 

po^lioD*.    These  we  have  read,  and  le-reid,  and 

nearly  erery  merit  except  Ihe  Gnl,  —  that  of  cor- 

thoughl  that  we  could  ■»!  iinrd  ptiiei  Ibr  all  of 

r«me>*.    AH  these  thing*  have  B  be  taken  into 
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careful  consideration  before  a  just  judgment  can  be 
rendered ;  and  no  doubt  much  has  weight  with  us, 
who  have  the  manuscripts  in  hand,  which  may  not 
be  apparent  to  those  who  see  the  pieces  only  in 
print 

The  prizes  for  compoations  of  the  first  class, 
ofiered  to  subscribers  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

The  first  (thirty  dollars)  to  Alprhd  D.  Church- 
ill, of  Davenport,  Iowa,  aged  fifteen,  for  an 
essay  on  "  Boys." 

The  second  (twenty  dollars)  to  Pbarl  Eytincb, 
of  New  York  City,  aged  fifteen,  for  a  story  entitled 
"  The  Tea-kettle's  Party." 

The  third  (fifteen  dollars)  to  William  C 
Whitb,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  aged  sixteen,  for 
an  essay  on  "Oxygen.** 

Of  the  prises  of  the  second  class,  ofiered  to  sub- 
scribers under  fifteen,  the  first  (twenty  dollars)  is 
awarded  to  Mary  Bbllb  Simpson,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  aged  fourteen,  for  a  composition  on  "  Cats.'* 

The  second  (fifteen  dollars)  to  Lizzn  Sheldon, 
•f  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  ^;ed  twelve,  for  a  piece  entitled 
"My  Home,'* 

The  third  (ten  dollars)  to  Mary  P.  Wbbstbr, 
of  Boston,  aged  eleven,  for  a  description  of  "  A 
Yacht  Voyage  in  September." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  boys  have  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  prizes  this  time,  although  they  fidled 
last  year ;  and  that  one  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors of  last  year  has  again  been  awarded  a  prize. 

Among  the  compositions  of  the  first  class  which 
we  greatly  widted  to  rank  with  the  prizes  we  may 
mention  particularly  a  capital  one  on  "  Fishing," 
by  Alicb  T.  Bradish,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  one 
on  "Our  Newspapers,"  by  Bbllb  Rogers,  of 
Pomfivt,  Conn. ;  a  description  of  a  "  Visit  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,"  by  Cora  Emerson,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. :  "  A  Bird's  Contribution,"  by  Henry 
A.  Todd,  of  Woodstock,  111.  ;  "  My  Home,"  by 
Jennib  Webb,  of  Greenleaf,  Minn. ;  "  Old  Let- 
ters," by  Hattie  Pettes,  of  St  Louis :  and  "  Our 
Lake,"  by  Helen  Remington,  of  Baraboo,  Wis. 
If  there  had  been  four  of  these  prizes,  "  On  the 
River,"  by  Harriet  E.  Bogg,  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  would  certainly  have  taken  one. 

Among  the  best  pieces  by  contributors  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  we  will  mention  a  few  which 
have  particularly  pleased  us :  "  My  Winter  Gar- 
den," by  Hattie  P.  Rood,  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. :  a  practical  treatise  on  "  Hens,"  by  Abbot 
E.  Smith,  of  Ariington,  Mass. :  "  Popcorn,"  a 
story  of  a  cat,  by  Mary  Williams,  of  West  >^r- 
glnia  College  ;  "  My  Experience  in  Trapping,"  by 
George  F.  Greene,  of  South  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. : 
"The  Ship  Augusta,"  by  Lottie  A.  Mosbly,  of 
Newburyport  Mass. ;  a  touching  little  story  of 
"The  Faded  Flower,"  by  Annie  G.  Sheldon; 
"Victor,"  by  Lilian  M.  Hull,  and  a  squirrel 
story  by  her  sister.  May  Hull,  "age  eight  next 


rose  time  '*  (we  wish  we  conld  print  the  charming 
Uttle  letter  that  came  with  these  I) ;  a  deacriptioo 
of  "Central  Park,"  by  Dollie  Smithson,  of 
New  York:  "Saratoga,"  by  Willie  Walcott 
Fay,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  and  "  Puss  and  her  Kit- 
tens," by  Alice  Stone  Rockwell,  of  Roseville, 
New  Jersey,  —  last,  but  among  the  first  in  merit 

As  most  of  the  above^amed  pieces  will  appear 
in  due  time  in  "  Our  Young  Contributors,"  along 
with  the  prise  compositions,  we  will  say  here  that 
any  judidoos  criticisms  upon  them  will  be  kindly 
received  by  the  editors,  and  perhaps  published. 
It  will  also  be  a  good  [vactice  for  you  to  criticise 
them  among  yourselves.  Only  remember,  dear 
fiiends,  that  not  a  piece  among  them  is  perfect, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  wonder 
had  it  bieen  otherwise.  We  shall  print  the  articles, 
as  a  general  rule,  just  as  they  were  written,  cor- 
recting only  such  obvious  slips  of  the  pen  as  even 
writers  for  the  press  are  liable  to  make. 

The  other  prizes,  for  rebuses,  riddles,  and  cha- 
rades, will  be  declared  next  month,  when  some  of 
the  successful  contributions  will  be  published. 

In  this  number  of  our  magazine  will  be  found 
the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Drawings  writ- 
ten expressly  for  us  by  an  artist  whom  you  have 
all  heard  of  before,  —  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  schools.  We  are 
sure  you  will  welcome  these  pleasant  and  useful 
lessons  in  a  delightful  art  We  remember  that,  in 
our  own  school-days,  a  favorite  recreation  with 
nearly  every  boy  and  girl  was  making  pictures  on 
the  slate ;  and  we  caimot  help  thinking  how  gladly 
wr  should  have  welcomed  some  such  sure  and 
simple  guide  as  these  papers  will  be,  in  our  awk- 
ward attempts  to  draw  a  dog  or  a  horse!  We 
failed,  because  we  had  no  means  of  learning  the 
first  principles  tA  the  art  and  it  is  quite  necessary  »■ 
to  begin  with  these.  Let  all  our  young  readers 
study  carefully  what  Mr.  Barry  will  have  to  say 
from  month  to  month,  and  practise  patiently  the 
few  exercises  taught,  and  they  wiU  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  may  be  accomplished  without 
a  master.  Even  for  those  who  have  masters  Mr. 
Barry's  suggestions  will  be  found  valuable  and  in- 
teresting. 

The  very  great  importance  of  Drawing  as  a 
branch  of  education  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  now  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  will  soon  carry 
it  into  all  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  our  Young  FoUu  be  behind  the  times  in  this 
important  matter? 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  the  worid 
ever  saw  —  Pestalozzi  —  declared  chservtion,  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  "the 
principal  objects  in  education  should  be  to  lead 
children  to  ^hurv  with  accoiacy,  and  to  expreas 
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correctly  what  they  da  oUenre.**    To  eiEect  this, 
there  ie  no  better  diiripiine  than  learning  to  draw. 

A  C30RKBSFOMDBNT  tcnds  OS  a  fiddle  over  which 
we  remember  puizling;  our  heads  in  our  childhood, 
and  which  we  have  found  very  few  grown  people 
able  to  answer.    It  is  this : — 

Suppose  a  man  able  to  travel  so  fiut  that,  start- 
ing^  we  wiU  say,  from  Chicago^  on  Monday  at 
noon,  he  kecpe  the  sun  directly  ever  his  head 
while  he  makes  the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth. 
As  he  journeys,  he  asks  everybody  he  meets, 
*''What  day  is  it?"  The  answer  for  a  while  is, 
**  Monday  at  noon."  But  it  is  certainly  Tuesday 
at  noon  when  he  gets  round  to  his  starting-plaoe ; 
and  the  question  is,  When  will  people  b^n  to  tell 
him  it  is  Tuesday?  This  problem  is  not  a  mere 
catchy  au  may  at  first  appear,  but  is  susceptible  of 
a  scientific  explanation.  The  answer  our  corre- 
qxmdent  sends  with  it  is  quite  absurd.  We  shall 
not  say  what  it  is,  but  wait  and  see  how  many  of 
our  readers  can  give  the  correct  answer. 

A  KiKD  fiiend  writes  to  us  fitmi  Dresden : — 

April  s  '^TO^ 
Yesterday  your  April  number  caune  to  us  across 
the  sea,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  always  most  warmly 
welcomed.  The  Game  of  Monosyllables  soon 
caught  our  attention,  and  the  evening  found  us,  a 
merry  party  of  old  and  young,  gathered  round  a 
large  table,  and  all  puszling  our  brains  over  the 
little  words.  The  subject  was  **  Moreau's  Mono- 
ment,"  which  we  had  all  been  to  see  the  day  be- 
fore. Moreau,  as  jrdur  young  readers  may  not  all 
know,  was  once  a  famous  general  of  Napoleon's 
army,  but  having  been  banished  to  America  for 
opposing  that  great  man  in  his  plan  of  taking  the 
Imperial  Crown,  he  turned  traitor  to  bis  country : 
when  he  returned  to  this  land  he  joined  the  ene- 
mies of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  battle  of  Dresden 
lost  his  legs,  which  were  shot  away  by  a  ball. 
They  are  buried  on  a  hill  not  fiur  firom  Dresden, 
and  a  monument  marks  the  spot  I  will  give  you 
two  or  three  of  the  monosyllabic  compositions  on 
the  subject 

LiTTLx  Nick's  Composition. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  had  legs,  but  a  ball 
shot  them  ofl^  and  they  lie  in  the  ground  on  a  hill, 
and  a  great  stone  is  on  top  of  them,  i  went  to  see 
it  the  rest  .of  him  did  not  die  that  time,  but  did 
one  day  and  it  lies  fiur  firom  here,  it  most  be 
queer  to  have  no  legs  when  one  has  had  them  all 
their  life  i  would  not  like  to  lose  my  legs  for  then  i 
could  not  run  and  play  ball  but  pa  says  it  was  a 
ball  play  that  took  off  this  man's  legs  and  so  i 
most  take  care  —  I  can  write  no  more  on  l^ps. 

Nbllv's  Composition. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  fought  iat 


Nap  first—  I  will  call  him  M.  You  all  know  who 
Nap  first  is — I  would  say  his  whole  name  if  I 
could.  Nap  sent  this  man  to  our  land  for  a  thing 
he  did  or  would  not  do  and  when  he  came  back 
he  fought  for  the  foes  of  Nap.  To  pay  him  for 
thiS|  one  of  the  balls  of  Nap  took  off  his  legs  and 
they  lie  in  the  ground  on  the  hill,  which  I  saw  one 
day,  and  a  tall  stone  stands  on  the  spot  I  do  not 
know  what  to  call  the  rest  of  him  which  did  not 
die  at  that  time.  I  fear  Nap  was  glad  when  the 
legs  of  M.  were  shot  off  This  is  too  hard  a  game 
for  me—  It  is  not  so  nice  to  write  small  words  as 
large  ones  which  is  odd. 

Uncls  John's  Composition. 

There  was  a  man  quite  tall, 

And  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs, 
There  came  a  red-hot  ball 

And  shot  off  both  his  legs. 
And  so  he  down  did  fall. 

For  he  had  lost  his  pegs. 

They  laid  them  in  a  hole. 
And  put  a  heap  of  sand  on ; 

And  so  this  poor  old  soul 
Had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

And  then  for  days,  they  say, 
He  felt  quite  sick  and  sore,  O— 

And  now  I  cease  my  lay, 
For  I  must  not  say  mort^  O  / 

**Ex.  Navjt**  writing  from  Cambridge,  Mass., 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Major  Trav- 
erse's "War  on  the  Water,"  the  Alabama  b 
called  "an  English-built  iron-dad,"  and  says: 
"The  Alabama  was  a  wooden-built  second-class 
sloop-of-war,  —  of  the  same  class  as  the  Kear- 
saige."  He  adds :  "  The  Navy  does  not  use  col- 
ored lanterns,  but  colored  lights  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  blue  lights  for  night  signals."  S^ 

F.  S.  W.,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  says,  "My  home 
would  be  very  dull  indeed  if  it  was  n't  for  *  Our 
Young  Folks,* "  and  wishes  William  Henry  would 
write  some  more  letters.  Thousands  of  our  read- 
ers wish  the  same,  and  they  will  be  gratified  at 
seeing  him  again  in  this  number. 

Nellii  amd  Fred  write  firom  Whitbwatbx, 
Wis.:- 

"  DxAR  *  Young  Folks  * :  We  have  taken  your 
magazine  since  the  first  number  was  issued,  and 
all  read  it,  firom  the  oldest  down  to  the  youngest 
We  now  have  the  volumes  all  bound,  and  are  con- 
stantly re-reading  them. 

"  The  first  of  the  month  we  had  an  exhibition, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  buy  an  organ  for 
the  Grammar  School,  and  in  it  we  brought  out  the 
Opera  which  was  in  the  March  number ;  also  the 
Carpet  Charade  that  came  in  'William  Henr]r's 
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Letters.'  The  Opera  was  the  great  saocess  of  the 
evening,  being  something  new  here,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  primary  scholars.  The  singing  and 
acting  were  nicely  done,  though  the  Middy  had  to 
pace  back  and  forth  in  a  room  instead  of  a  deck.'* 
We  have  heard  of  the  auccessfiil  performance  of 
this  Opera  in  very  many  places.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  another  fix>m  the  same  author, 
which  we  shall  publish  soon. 

A  coRRBSPONDHNT  wishes  to  know  "A  New 
York  Subscriber's  "  authority  for  saying  that  the 
quotation,  "Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear,"  is  "  an  old  inscription  found  on  an  English 
tombstone.** 

Herbert.    The  couplet, 

"  Old  roads  wlndiag.  as  old  rosda  win. 
Here  to  a  ferry,  and  there  to  a  mill," 

occurs  in  Whittter's  "Prophecy  of  Samuel  SewalL 
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Allie  M.  —  "  Caddie's  *Feuwu  "  is  a  good  little 
story  in  nuny  respects,  and  it  reads  like  a  true  one. 
But  your  pen  will  have  to  practise  a  good  deal  yet 
before  it  can  write  well  for  a  magatine.  And  you 
rfttai  learn  to  spell.  You  say  "  she  tried  to  a/cU- 
gies  to  the  little  girls" :  Caddie  "stoped  to  see  if 
the  roses  were  fragrant " ;  "  she  had  soon  strewen 
the  petals  over  the  walk  "  ;  she  did  it  "  on  >»r- 
/MT  " ;  "  Em  will  be  kcpimr  mad,"  &c. :  and  that 
you  will  be  thank/ull  for  our  criticisms.  Well, 
here  you  have  them,  Allie,  with  our  thanks  for 
your  good  opinion  of  us,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
your  future  improvement  in  story-writing. 

fTi/iidm  tV.  BtM^hiim,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  sends 
tts,  with  answers  to  our  May  enigmas,  the  follow- 
ing riddle,  which  we  print  because  it  is  good,  al- 
though we  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen 
it  before :  — 

"  What  is  it  that  the  rich  man  wants,  the  poor 
man  has,  the  spendthrift  saves,  and  we  all  take  to 
our  graves  with  us?"  The  answer  is.  Nothing: 
for  the  rich  man  wants  nothing,  the  poor  man  has 
nothing,  the  spendthrift  saves  nothing,  and  we 
take  nothing  to  our  graves  with  us. 

How  many  of  our  young  friends  feel  the  same 
want  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter, 
which  comes  to  us  all  the  way  from  San  Jose,  Odi- 
fomia  ? 

Dbar  "  Young  Fot.Ks  ** :  — 

I  write  to  you  from  these  far-off  shores  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  like  your  magazine.  I  wait  im- 
patiently for  every  number.    I  am  fourteen  years 


old,  bat,  unlike  one  of  your  odrreipondents,  I 
can't  say  mudi  about  **a  resolute  spirit  and  fiery 
nature.*'  Just  now  I  am  hungry  for  an  unknown 
correspondent  If  any  boy  or  girl  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  is  lUso  desirous  of  making  an  ac- 
quaintance and  having  a  California  correspondent, 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  them  address 

C.  W.  A.,  Glass  Box  x6, 

Sao  Jose,  CaL 

P.  S.  —  I  will  give  my  foil  name  on  receipt  of 
one  letter. 

Wb  are  constantly  receiving  letters  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  I  write  to  ask  if  you  could  possibly  accept  me 
as  a  contributor  to  '  Our  Young  Fdks.*  Money 
is  not  so  much  an  object  with  me  as  is  improve- 
ment. I  am  but  nxteen  years  old,  and  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  on  one  cS  my  stories.  Shall 
I  send  jrou  one  to  see :  and  will  you  answer  me  by 
return  mail  ?  "  With  others  money  is  an  objectt 
very  properly,  and  we  are  asked  how  much  we  pay 
for  acceptable  articles,  etc 

As  it  is  impossible  for  oa  to  write  to  every  one 
of  these  good  friends  personally,  we  will  say  here 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  get  fresh  cootributidba 
/ram  any  source  whatever;  that  they  are  sure  to 
be  examined  by  one  or  both  of  the  editoni  and 
that,  if  found  suitable  for  our  use  in  the  pages  of 
the  magasine,  they  are  accepted  and  paid  for  when 
published.  The  amount  paid  for  each  depends 
upon  its  quality.  Articles  not  accepted  are  re- 
turned at  the  author's  request  As  oor  magasine 
is  small,  and  it  is  our  aim  to^nint  only  the  best  of 
everything,  of  course  we  are  compelled  to  dediot 
many  really  good  contributions.  As  for  writing 
out  im  opinion  of  every  one  of  these,*— life  is 
short,  dear  friends,  and  we  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

On  the  covers  of  this  number  will  be  found  ad- 
vertised a  new  field  game,  "  Le  Cercle**  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  in  nuny  respects  to  Croquet* 
Thinking  our  readers  might  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  find  it  very  interesting  oh  pi^er. 
As  it  can  be  played  on  a  smaller  area  of  ground 
than  is  required  by  Croquet,  it  has  at  least  one 
decided  advantage  over  that  popular  game. 

Thb  earliest  answen  to  the  pussies  in  the  June 
Number  were  sent  in  by  Mamie  Shaw,  of  Phila- 
delphia (whose  kind  letter,  by  the  way,  will  be 
attended  to),  and  by  "  Ettie  Del  Roy,**  of  New 
York. 
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THE   SEAT   OF   EMPIRE. 

By  CHABLS8  CABIiETOK  COFFIN. 

(**  Oarletoxi.»») 
Author  of  '*  WUuiliig  Hto  Way,*'  "  Oar  Now  Waj  Boand  the  Woxtd,**  Ate. 

1  Tolt    16iiio«    Wltli  orlstnal  Ulnstrmtlons  Mid  an  exfseUmit  Map.    $  1.M* 


This  book  Mto  forth  tho  attraottou  oiid  reooorcses  of  tho  ooontxy  lying  bet\reen  th«  hakm  and  tho  Padfts 
Oocao,— inoluding  Miimesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wuhington,  and  Britidi  America.  The  Northern 
Paeiflo  Bidlroad,  now  nnder  conAtruetion,  will  be  oomplvted  to  that  ^  ParHdiae  of  the  Northwest,**  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  the  preient  year,  and  to  the  PMific  Ocean  in  1878.  Tliia  Tolnme  gives  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  soil,  climate,  prodactions,  and  future  proepecta  ot  tiie  oonntry  through  wlUoh  it  mns  — 
■Ikowing  the  thouunda  who  are  aeelEing  new  homee  in  the  West,  where  to  go,  and  how  to  get  tlieie. 

It  is  a  bocrfc  for  the  farmer,  tlie  mecliaaic,  Uia  mercliant,  the  capitalist,  for  ali  who  want  to  make  moMy 
or  better  tliemselTes  in  the  world. 

Tlie  Toiame  Is  aeoompanled  by  one  of  the  most  Taloable  maps  ever  iraned,  prepared  flrom  tiie  surreys  of 
the  United  Btatea  Topographical  Bogloeers,  and  tlie  Hoyal  Eagineers  of  England,  stsowing  the  entire  railway 
system  of  the  country  north  of  Southern  Tirgioia,  and  from  NOra  Scotia  to  California,  including  the  Unka 
and  Central  Padflo  and  the  line  of  the  Northern  Paeiflo. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  book,  its  low  price,  the  f^h  interest  of  the  suljeat  —  the 
superb  map,  itself  worth  the  cost  of  the  book  —  the  desire  of  the  public  for  Information  on  the  subject  of 
wtaich  it  treats,  the  illustrations,  the  attxactive  style  in  which  it  is  written,  make  "  Thi  Siat  ov  Ekfibb** 
one  of  the  most  popular  bootcs  erar  issued  in  tliis  country. 
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BRYANT'S    HOMER. 

The  Biad  of  Homer  translated  Into  English  Blank  Verse. 

By   WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 

Vd.  2,  completiDg  the  Work.    Uniform  with  Longfelix>w'8  Dantk.    Tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  9  6.00.    The  two  Tolnmes  in  Half  Calf,  S  20.00. 

TIm  flisi  Toiume  of  Mr.  Bryant^s  tianslatioo  of  Homer's  Tlisd  has  been  received  with  Tery  remarkable 
fhTor.  The  general  Terdlct  of  pompetent  critios  is  ezpiessed  in  the  Indepmdenty  which  8<iys :  "■  America  may 
fhirljr  olaim  to  have  produced  the  standard  EngHsh  translation  of  Homer.  William  Callen  Bryant's  is  a 
Terston  alike  for  tlie  academy  and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself 
master  of  this  translation,  is  analifled  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and 
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CHAPTER  Via. 


TAST  was  Ute  the  next  moniing.  It 
een  nearly  two  o'clock  when  father  had 
home.  He  told  ua  that  grandfather  was 
;  that  it  was  what  the  doctor  called  a 
initory  attack ;  that  he  might  have  an- 
and  more  aerious  one  any  day,  or  that 
|ht  live  on  for  years  without  a  repetition, 
]e  present  he  was  to  be  kept  as  easy  and 
as  possible,  and  gradually  allowed  to  [«• 
his  old  habits  as  his  strength  pennitted. 
ther  came  back  in  a  few  days  more  ;  Aunt 
rd  abo  was  better.  The  family  fell  into 
d  ways  again,  and  it  was  as  if  no  change 
ireatened.  Father  told  mother,  however, 
hing  of  importance  that  grandfather  had 
3  him  that  afternoon,  before  he  was  taken 
le  had  been  on  the  point  of  showing  him 
hing  which  he  looked  for  among  his 
s,  just  before  the  wind  whirled  them  out 
hands.  He  had  almost  said  he  would 
lete  and  give  it  to  him  at  once  ;  and  then, 
they  were  interrupted,  he  had  jnst  put 
everything  up  again,  and  they  had  walked  over  home  together.  Then  there 
had  been  the  excitement  of  the  gale,  and  grandfather  had  Insisted  up)on 
going  to  the  barns  himself  to  see  that  all  was  made  properly  fast,  and  had 
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come  back  all  out  of  breath,  and  had  been  taken  with  that  ill  turn  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm. 

The  paper  he  was  going  to  show  to  fiither  was  an  unwitnessed  deed  of 
gift  He  had  thought  of  securing  to  us  this  home,  by  giving  it  in  trust  to 
£ither  for  his  wife  and  children. 

*'  I  helped  John  into  his  New  York  business,"  he  said,  *'  by  investing 
money  in  it  that  he  has  had  the  use  of^  at  moderate  interest,  ever  since ;  and 
Roderick  and  his  wife  have  had  their  home  with  me.  None  of  my  boys 
ever  paid  me  any  board,  I  sha'n't  make  a  will;  the  law  gives  things 
where  they  belong ;  there 's  nothing  but  this  that  wants  evening ;  and  so 
I  've  been  thinking  about  it  What  you  do  with  your  share  of  my  other 
property  when  you  get  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  as  I  know  of;  but  I  should 
like  to  give  you  something  in  such  a  shape  that  it  could  n*t  go  for  old  debts. 
I  never  undertook  to  shoulder  any  of  them;  what  little  I  've  done  was  done 
for  you.  I  wrote  out  the  paper  myself;  I  never  go  to  lawyers.  I  suppose 
it  would  stand  clear  enough  for  honest  comprehension,  —  and  Roderick  and 
John  are  both  honest,  —  if  I  left  it  as  it  is  ;  but  perhaps  I  'd  as  well  take 
it  some  day  to  Squire  Hadden,  and  swear  to  it,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  you. 
I 'U  see  about  it"  ^ 

That  was  what  grandfather  had  said ;  mother  told  us  all  about  it ;  there 
were  no  secret  committees  in  our  domestic  congress ;  all  was  done  in  open 
house ;  we  knew  all  the  hopes  and  the  perplexities,  only  they  came  round 
to  us  in  due  order  of  hearing.  But  father  had  not  really,  seen  the  paper, 
after  all ;  and  after  grandfsither  got  well,  he  never  mentioned  it  again  all 
that  winter.    The  wonder  was  that  he  had  mentioned  it  at  all. 

*'  He  forgets  a  good  many  things,  since  his  sickness,"  &ther  said,  "  unless 
something  comes  up  to  remind  him.  But  there  is  the  paper ;  he  must  come 
across  that" 

"  He  may  change  his  mind,"  said  mother,  "  even  when  he  does  recollect 

We  can  be  sure  of  nothing." 

But  we  grew  more  fond  than  ever  of  the  old,  sunshiny  house.  In  October 
Harry  Goldthwaite  went  away  again  on  a  year's  cruise. 

Rosamond  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  from  New  York.  She 
folded  it  up  after  she  had  read  it,  and  did  not  tell  us  anything  about  it  She 
answered  it  next  day ;  and  it  was  a  month  later  when  one  night  up  stairs 
she  began  something  she  had  to  say  about  our  winter  shopping  with,  — 

« If  I  had  gone  to  New  York  —  "  and  there  she  stopped,  as  if  she  had 
accidentally  said  what  she  did  not  intend. 

"  If  you  had  gone  to  New  York !  Why  I  When  ?  "  cried  Barbara.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  Rosamond  answered,  in  a  vexed  way.  '*Mrs.  Van  Alstyne 
asked  me,  that  is  alL    Of  course  I  could  n't" 

**  Of  course  you  *re  just  a  glorious  old  noblesse  oblige-^  \  Why  did  n't  jrou 
say  something  ?  You  might  have  gone  perhaps.  We  could  all  have  helped. 
I  'd  have  lent  you  —  that  garnet  and  white  silk  1 " 

Rosamond  would  not  say  anything  more,  and  she  would  scarcely  be 
kissed. 
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After  all,  she  had  co-operated  more  than  any  of  us.  Rose  was  always 
the  daughter  who  objected  and  then  did.  I  have  often  thought  that  young 
man  in  Scripture  ought  to  have  been  a  woman.  It  is  more  a  woman's 
way. 

The  maples  were  in  their  gold  and  vermilion  now,  and  the  round  masses 
of  the  ash  were  shining  brown ;  we  filled  the  vases  with  their  leaves,  and 
pressed  away  more  in  all  the  big  books  we  could  confiscate,  and  hunted 
frosted  ferns  in  ^he  wood-edge,  and  had  beautiful  pine  blazes  morning  and 
evening  in  the  brown  room,  and  began  to  think  how  pleasant,  for  many 
cosey  things,  the  winter  was  going  to  be,  out  here  at  Westover. 

"  How  nicely  we  could  keep  Halloween,"  said  Ruth,  '*  round  this  great 
open  chimney  I    What  a  row  of  nuts  we  could  bum  I " 

"So  we  will,"  said  Rosamond.  "We'll  ask  the  girls.  Mayn't  we, 
mother  ?  " 

«  To  tea  ?  " 

"  No.  Only  to  the  fun,  —  and  some  supper.  We  can  have  that  all  ready 
in  the  other  room." 

"  They  '11  see  the  cooking-stove." 

"  They  won't  know  it  when  they  do,"  said  Barbara. 

"  We  might  have  the  table  in  the  front  room,"  suggested  Ruth. 

"  The  drawing-room  I  "  cried  Rosamond.  "  That  would  he  a  make-shift 
Who  ever  heard  of  having  supper  there  ?  No ;  we  'U  have  both  rooms 
open,  and  a  bright  fire  in  each,  and  one  up  in  mother's  room  for  them  to 
take  ofi"  their  things.  And  there  '11  be  the  piano,  and  the  stereoscope,  and 
the  games,  in  the  parlor.  We  '11  begin  in  there,  and  out  here  we  '11  have 
the  fortune  tricks  and  the  nuts  later;  and  then  the  supper,  bravely  and 
comfortably,  in  the  dining-room,  where  it  belongs.  If  they  get  frightened 
at  anything,  they  can  go  home ;  I  'm  going  to  new  cover  that  screen,  though, 
mother ;  and  I  'U  tell  you  what  with,  —  that  piece  of  goldy-brown  damask 
up  in  the  cedar-trunk.  And  I-'U  put  an  arabesque  of  crimson  braid  around 
It  for  a  border,  and  the  room  will  be  all  goldy-brown  and  crimson  then, 
and  nobody  will  stop  to  think  which  is  brocade  and  which  is  waterproof! 
They  11  be  sitting  on  the  waterproof,  you  know,  and  have  the  brocade  to 
look  at  It 's  just  old  enough  to  seem  as  if  it  had  always  been  standing 
round  somewhere." 

"  It  will  be  just  the  kind  of  party  for  us  to  have,"  s£ud  Barbara. 

"  They  could  n't  have  it  up  there,  if  they  tried.  It  would  be  sure  to  be 
Marchbanksy." 

Rosamond  smiled  contentedly.  She  was  beginning  to  recognize  her  own 
special  opportunities.  She  was  quite  conscious  of  her  own  tact  in  utilizing 
them. 

But  then  came  the  intricate  questions  of  who  ?  and  who  not  ? 

"  Not  everybody,  of  course,"  said  Rose.  "  That  would  be  a  confusion. 
Just  the  neighbors,  —  right  around  here." 

"That  tsdces  in  the  Hobarts,  and  leaves  out  Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  said 
Ruth,  quietly. 
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"  O,  Leslie  will  be  at  the  Haddens',  ar  here,"  replied  Rosamond.  ^  Grace 
Hobart  is  nice,"  she  went  on ;  "if  only  she  would n*t  be  ' real '  nice  ! ''* 

''  That  is  just  the  word  for  her,  though,"  s£ud  Ruth.  "  The  Hobarts  org 
real." 

Rosamond's  face  gathered  over.  It  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  things. 
She  liked  them  all,  each  in  their  way.  If  they  would  only  all  come,  and  like 
each  other. 

'^What  is  it,  Rose?"  said  Barbara,  teasing.  "Your  brows  are  knit, — 
your  nose  is  crocheted,  —  and  your  mouth  is  —  tatted !  I  shall  have  to 
come  and  ravel  you  out" 

"  I  'm  thinking ;  that  is  all." 

"  How  to  build  the  fence  ?  " 

«  What  fence  ?  " 

"  That  fence  round  the  pond,  —  the  old  puzzle.  There  was  once  a  pond, 
and  four  men  came  and  built  four  little  houses  round  it,  —  close  to  the 
water.  Then  four  other  men  came  and  built  four  big  houses,  exactly  behind 
the  first  ones.  They  wanted  the  pond  all  to  themselves;  but  the  little 
people  were  nearest  to  it ;  how  could  they  build  the  fence,  you  know  ? 
They  had  to  squirm  it  awfully !  You  see  the  plain,  insignificant  people  are 
so  apt  to  be  nearest  the  good  time  ! " 

"  I  like  to  satisfy  everybody." 

"  You  won't,  —  with  a  squirm-fence ! " 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Ruth,  we  should  have  gone  on  just  as  innocently 
as  possible,  and  invited  them  —  Marchbankses  and  all  —  to  our  Halloween 
frolic.  But  Ruth  was  such  a  little  news-picker,  with  her  music  lessons ! 
She  had  five  scholars  now ;  beside  Lily  and  Reba,  there  were  Elsie  Hobart 
and  little  Frank  Hendee,  and  Pen  Pennington,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Fort  Vancouver,  over  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to 
live  here  with  her  grandmother.  Between  the  four  houses,  Ruth  heard 
everything. 

All  Saints'  Day  feU  on  Monday ;  the  Sunday  made  double  hallowing, 
Barbara  said ;  and  Saturday  was  the  "  E'en."  We  did  not  mean  to  invite 
until  Wednesday ;  on  Tuesday  Ruth  came  home  and  told  us  that  Olivia 
and  Adekdde  Marchbanks  were  getting  up  a  Halloween  themselves,  and 
that  the  Haddens  were  asked  already ;  and  that  Lily  and  Reba  were  in 
transports  because  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

"  Did  you  say  anything  ?  "  asked  Rosamond. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  I  ought  not ;  but  Elinor  was  in  the  room,  and  I  spoke 
before  I  thought." 

«  What  did  you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  I  only  said  it  was  such  a  pity  ;  that  you  meant  to  ask  them  all.  And 
Elinor  said  it  would  be  so  nice  here.  If  it  were  anybody  else,  we  might 
try  to  arrange  something." 

But  how  could  we  meddle  with  the  Marchbankses?  With  Olivia  and 
Adelaide,  of  all  the  Marchbankses  ?  We  could  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  meant  to  ask  us.    There  was  no  such  thing  as  suggesting  a 
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compromise.  Rosamond  locked  h%h  and  splendid,  and  said  not  another 
word. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  Adelaide  and  Maud  Marchbanks  rode 
by,  homeward,  on  their  beautiful  little  brown,  long-tailed  Morgans. 

''They  don't  mean  to,"  said  Barbara.  ''If  they  did,  they  would  have 
stopped." 

'^  Perhaps  they  will  send  a  note  to-morrow,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  waiting,  in  hopes  ?  "  asked  Rosamond,  in  her  dear- 
est, quietest  tones. 

Pretty  soon  she  came  in  with  her  hat  on.  "  I  am  gcung  over  to  invite 
the  Hobarts,"  she  said. 

"  That  will  settle  it,  whatever  happens,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosamond ;  and  she  walked  out 

The  Hobarts  were  "ever  so  much  obliged  to  us ;  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly come."  Mrs.  Hobart  lent  Rosamond  an  old  English  book  of  "  Holi- 
day Sports  and  Observances,"  with  ten  pages  of  Halloween  charms  in  it 

From  the  Hobarts'  house  she  walked  on  into  Z ^  and  asked  Leslie 

Goldthwaite  and  Helen  Josselyn,  begging  Mrs.  Ingleside  to  come  too,  if 
she  would ;  the  doctor  would  call  for  them,  of  course,  and  should  have  his 
supper ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  girl-party  in  tiie  early  evening. 

Leslie  was  not  at  home ;  Rosamond  gave  the  message  to  her  mother* 
Then  she  met  Lucilla  Waters  in  the  street 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  you,"  she  said.  She  d!d  not  say,  "  coming  to 
you,"  for  truly,  in  her  mind,  she  had  not  decided  it  But  seeing  her  gentle, 
refined  fiice,  pale  always  with  the  life  that  had  little  frolic  in  it,  she  spoke 
right  out  to  that,  without  deciding. 

"  We  want  you  at  our  Halloween  party  on  Saturday.  Will  you  come  ? 
You  will  have  Helen  and  the  Inglesides  to  come  with,  and  perhaps  Leslie.'^ 

Rosamond,  even  while  delivering  her  message  to  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  for 
Leslie,  had  seen  an  unopened  note  lying  upon  the  table,  addressed  to  her 
in  the  sharp,  tall  hand  of  Olivia  Marchbanks. 

She  stopped  in  at  the  Haddens,  told  them  how  sorry  she  had  been  to 
find  they  were  promised ;  asked  if  it  were  any  use  to  go  to  the  Hendees' ; 
and  when  Elinor  said,  "But  you  will  be  sure  to  be  asked  to  the  March- 
bankses  yourselves,"  replied,  "It  is  a  pity  they  should  come  together,  but 
we  had  quite  made  up  our  minds  to  have  this  litde  frolic,  and  we  have  begun, 
too,  you  see.** 

Then  she  did  go  to  tiie  Hendees',  although  it  was  dark;  and  Maria 
Hendee,  who  seldom  went  out  to  parties,  promised  to  come.  "  They  would 
divide,"  she  said.  "Fanny  might  go  to  Olivia's.  Holiday-keeping  was 
different  fit>m  other  invites.    One  might  take  liberties." 

Now  the  Hendees  were  people  who  could  take  liberties.  If  anybody.  Last 
of  all,  Rosamond  went  in  and  asked  Pen  Pennington. 

It  was  Thursday,  just  at  dusk,  when  Adelaide  Marchbanks  walked  over, 
at  last,  and  profifered  her  invitation. 

*<  You  had  better  all  come  to  uSi"  she  saul,  graciously.    "  It  is  a  pity  to 
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divide.  We  want  the  same  people,  of  coarse,  —  the  Hetidees,  and  the  Had* 
dens,  and  Leslie."  She  hardly  attempted  to  disguise  that  we  ourselves 
were  an  afterthought 

Rosamond  told  her,  very  sweetly,  that  we  were  obliged,  but  that  she  was 
afraid  it  was  qtute  too  late ;  we  had  asked  others ;  the  Hobarts,  and  the 
Inglesides ;  one  or  two  whom  Adelaide  did  not  know,  —  Helen  Josselyn, 
and  Lucilla  Waters ;  the  parties  would  not  interfere  much,  after  alL 

Rosamond  took  up,  as  it  were,  a  little  sceptre  of  her  own,  from  that 
moment 

Lesb'e  Goldthwaite  had  been  away  for  three  da3rs,  staying  with  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Frank  Scherman,  in  Boston.  She  had  found  Olivia's  note,  of  Mon- 
day evening,  when  she  returned;  also,  she  heard  of  Rosamond's  verbal 
invitation.  Leslie  was  very  bright  about  these  things.  She  saw  in  a 
moment  how  it  had  been.  Her  mother  told  her  what  Rosamond  had  said 
of  who  were  coming,  —  the  Hobarts  and  Helen ;  the  rest  were  not  then 
asked. 

Olivia  did  not  like  it  very  well,  —  that  reply  of  Leslie's.  She  showed  it 
to  Jeannie  Hadden ;  that  was  how  we  came  to  know  of  it 

^  Please  forgive  me,"  the  note  ran,  ''  if  I  accept  Rosamond's  invitation 
for  the  very  reason  that  might  seem  to  oblige  me  to  decline  it  I  see  you 
have  two  days'  advantage  of  her,  and  she  will  no  doubt  lose  some  of  the 
girls  by  that  I  really  heard  hers  first  I  wish  very  much  it  were  possible 
to  have  both  pleasures." 

That  was  being  terribly  true  and  independent  with  West  Z .    ^  But 

Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  Barbara  said,  ''  always  was  as  brave  as  a  little  bum- 
ble-bee ! " 

How  it  had  come  over  Rosamond,  though,  we  could  not  quite  understand. 
It  was  not  pique,  or  rivalry ;  there  was  no  excitement  about  it ;  it  seemed 
to  be  a  pure,  spirited  dignity  of  her  own,  which  she  all  at  once,  quietly  and 
of  course,  asserted. 

Mother  said  something  about  it  to  her  Saturday  morning,  when  she  was 
beating  up  Italian  cream,  and  Rosamond  was  catting  chicken  for  the  salad 
The  cakes  and  the  jellies  had  been  made  the  day  before. 

*^  You  have  done  this,  Rosamond,  in  a  very  right  and  neighborly  way, 
but  it  is  n't  exactly  your  old  way.    How  came  you  not  to  mind  ?  " 

Rosamond  did  not  discuss  the  matter ;  she  only  smiled  and  said, ''  I  think, 
mother,  I  'm  growing  very  proud  and  self-sufficient,  since  we  've  had  real, 
through-^nd-thraugh  ways  of  our  own." 

It  was  the  difference  between  "  somewhere  "  and  "betwixt  and  between." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pennington  came  in  while  we  were  putting  candles  in  the 
bronze  branches,  and  Ruth  was  laying  an  artistic  fire  in  the  wide  chimney. 
Ruth  could  make  a  picture  with  her  crossed  and  balanced  sticks,  sloping 
the  firm-built  pile  backward  to  the  two  great,  solid  logs  behind,  —  a  picture 
which  it  only  needed  the  touch  of  ilame  to  finish  and  perfect  Then  the 
dazzling  fire-wreaths  curled  and  clasped  through  and  about  it  all,  filling^  the 
spaces  with  a  rushing  splendor,  and  reaching  up  their  vivid  spires  above 
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its  compact  body  to  an  outline  of  complete  live  beauty.    RutVs  fires  satis- 
fied you  to  look  at ;  and  they  never  tumbled  down. 

She  rose  up  with  a  little  brown,  crooked  stick  in  one  hand,  to  speak  to 
Miss  Pennington. 

^  Don't  mind  me,"  said  the  lady.  ''  Go  on,  please, '  biggin'  your  castle.' 
That  will  be  a  pretty  sight  to  see,  when  it  lights  up." 

Ruth  liked  crooked  sticks ;  they  held  fast  by  each  other,  and  they  made 
pretty  curves  and  openings.    So  she  went  on,  laying  them  deftly. 

^  I  should  like  to  be  here  to-night,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  still  looking  at 
the  fire-pile.    '*  Would  you  let  an  old  maid  in  ?  "  ^ 

"  Miss  Pennington  I    Would  you  come  ?  " 

^<  I  took  it  in  my  head  to  want  to.  That  was  why  I  came  over.  Are  you 
going  to  play  snap-dragon  ?    I  wondered  if  you  had  thought  of  that" 

«<  We  don't  know  about  it,"  said  Ruth.  <<  Anything,  that  is,  except  the 
name." 

''  That  is  just  what  I  thought  possible.  Nobody  knows  those  old  games 
nowadays.  May  I  come  and  bring  a  great  dragon-bowl  with  me,  and  super- 
intend that  part  ?  Mother  got  her  finte  out  of  a  snap-dragon,  and  we  have 
the  identical  bowL  We  always  used  to  bring  it  out  at  Christmas,  when  we 
were  all  at  home." 

"  O  Miss  Pennington  \    How  perfectly  lovely !    How  good  you  are  I " 

"^  Well,  I  'm  glad  yon  take  it  so.    I  was  afiraid  it  was  terribly  meddlesome. 
But  the  fancy  —  or  the  memory  —  seized  me." 
.  How  wonderfiilly  our  Halloween  party  was  turning  out  { 

And  the  turning-out  is  almost  the  best  part  of  anything ;  the  time  when 
things  are  getting  together,  in  the  beautifiil  prosperous  way  they  will  take» 
now  and  then,  even  in  this  vexed  world. 

There  was  our  lovely  little  supper-table  all  ready.  People  who  have  seiv- 
vants  enough,  high-trained,  to  do  these  things  while  they  are  entertaining 
in  the  drawing-room,  don't  have  half  the  pleasure,  after  all,  that  we  do,  in 
setting  out  hours  beforehand,  and  putting  the  last  touches  and  taking  the 
final  satis£siction  before  we  go  to  dress. 

The  cake,  with  the  ring  in  it,  was  in  the  middle ;  for  we  had  put  together 
all  the  fateful  and  pretty  customs  we  could  think  of,  from  whatever  holiday ; 
there  were  mother's  Italian  creams,  and  amber  and  garnet  wine  jellies*; 
there  were  sponge  and  lady-cake,  and  the  little  macaroons  and  cocoas  that 
Barbara  had  the  secret  of;  and  the  salad,  of  spring  chickens  and  our  own 
splendid  celery,  was  ready  in  the  cold  room,  with  its  bowl  of  delicious  dress- 
ing to  be  poured  over  it  at  the  last ;  and  the  scalloped  oysters  were  in  the 
pantry ;  Ruth  Was  to  put  them  into  the  oven  again  when  the  time  came, 
and  mother  would  pin  the  white  napkins  around  the  dishes,  and  set  them 
on ;  and  nobody  was  to  worry  or  get  tired  with  having  the  whole  to  think 
of;  and  yet  the  whole  would  be  done,  to  the  very  lighting  of  the  Qandles» 
which  Stephen  had  spoken  for,  by  this  beautiful,  organized  co-opesation.  of 
ours.    Truly  it  is  a  charming  thing,  -*  all  to  itself  in  a  fiunily  I 

To  be  surei  we  had  coffee  and  bread  ^d  butter  and  cold  ham  for  cUnner 
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that  day ;  and  we  took  our  tea  '^  standed  roand,''  as  Barbara  ssdd ;  and  the 
dishes  were  put  away  in  the  covered  sink  ;  we  knew  where  we  could  shiric 
righteously  and  in  good  order,  when  we  could  not  accomplish  everything ; 
but  there  was  neither  huddle  nor  hurry ;  we  were  as  quiet  and  comfortable 
as  we  could  be.  Even  Rosamond  was  satisfied  with  the  very  manner ;  to 
be  composed  is  always  to  be  elegant  Anybody  might  have  come  in  and 
lunched  with  us ;  anybody  might  have  shared  that  easy^  chatty  cup  of  tea. 

The  front  parlor  did  not  amount  to  much,  after  all,  pleasant  and  pretty 
as  it  was  for  the  first  receiving ;  we  were  all  too  eager  for  the  real  business 
of  the  evening,  t  It  was  bright  and  warm  with  the  wood-fire  and  the  lights ; 
and  the  white  curtains,  nearly  filling  up  three  of  its  walls,  made  it  very 
festal-looking.  There  was  the  open  piano,  and  Ruth  played  a  little  ;  there 
was  the  stereoscope,  and  some  of  the  girls  looked  over  the  new  views  of 
CatskiU  and  the  Hudson  that  Dakie  Thayne  had  given  us ;  there  was  the 
table  with  cards,  and  we  played  one  game  of  Old  Maid,  in  which  the  Okl 
Maid  got  lost  m3rsteriously  into  the  drawer,  and  everybody  was  married ; 
and  then  Miss  Pennington  appeared  at  the  dooi^  with  her  man-servant 
behind  her,  and  there  was  an  end.  She  took  the  big  bowl,  pinned  over  with 
a  great  damask  napkin,  out  of  the  man's  hands,  and  went  off  privately  with 
Barbara  into  the  dining-room. 

*'  This  is  the  Snap,"  she  said,  unfisistening  the  cover,  and  producing  from 
within  a  paper  parcel  "  And  that,"  holding  up  a  Htde  white  bottle,  *<  is  the 
Dragon."  And  Barbara  set  all  away  in  the  dresser  until  after  supper.  Then 
we  got  together,  without  further  ceremony,  in  the  brown  room« 

We  hung  wedding-rings,  —  we  had  mother's,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  had 
brought  over  Madam  Pennington's,  —  by  hairs,  and  held  them  inside  tum- 
blers ;  and  they  vibrated  with  our  quickening  pulses,  and  swung  and  swung, 
until  they  rung  out  £cdry  chimes  of  destiny  against  the  sides.  We  floated 
needles  in  a  great  basin  of  water,  and  gave  diem  names,  and  watched  them 
turn  and  swim  and  draw  together,  —  some  point  to  point,  some  heads  and 
points,  some  joined  cosily  side  to  side,  while  some  drifted  to  the  margin  and 
clung  there  all  alone,  and  some  got  tears  in  their  eyes,  or  an  interfering 
jostle,  and  went  down.  We  melted  lead  and  poured  it  into  water ;  and  it 
took  strange  shapes ;  of  spears  and  masts  and  stars ;  and  some  all  went  to 
money ;  and  one  was  a  queer  little  bottle  and  pills,  and  one  was  pencils  and 
artists'  tubes,  and  —  really  — a  little  palette  with  a  hole  in  it 

And  then  came  the  chestnut-roasting,  before  the  bright  red  coals.  Each 
girl  put  down  a  pair ;  and  I  dare  say  most  of  them  put  down  some  little 
secret,  girlish  thought  with  it  The  ripest  nuts  burned  steadiest  and  surest, 
of  course ;  but  how  could  we  tell  these  until  we  tried  ?  Some  little  crack» 
or  unseen  worm-hole,  would  keep  one  still,  while  its  companion  would  pop 
off,  away  from  it ;  some  would  take  flight  together,  and  land  in  like  manner, 
without  ever  parting  company ;  these  were  to  go  some  long  way  off;  some 
never  moved  from  where  they  began,  but  burned  up,  stupidly  and  peaceably, 
side  by  side.  Some  snapped  into  the  fire.  Some  went  off  into  comerSk 
Some  glowed  beautiful,  and  some  burned  black,  and  acme  got  covered  up 
with  ashes. 
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Barbara's  pair  were  ominonsly  stiU  for  a  time,  when  all  at  once  the  larg;er 
gave  a  sort  of  unwilling  lurch,  widiont  popping,  and  rolled  off  a  little  wa;, 
right  in  toward  the  blaze. 

"  Gone  to  a  wanner  climate,"  whispered  Leslie,  like  a  tease:  And  dien 
OBcIc !  tlM  wanner  climate,  or  somethiiig  else,  sent  him  bade  again,  with  a 
real  bound,  just  as  Barbara's  gave  a  gentle  little  snap,  and  they  both  dropped 
quietly  down  against  the  fender  together. 

"What  made  that  jump  back,  1  wonder?"  said  Pen  Pennington. 

"  0,  it  was  n't  more  than  half  cracked  when  it  went  away,"  said  Stephen, 
looking  on. 

Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  try  the  looking'^laflB  ?  To  go  out  alone 
with  it  into  the  dark  field,  walking  backward,  saying  the  rhyme  to  the  stars 
whidi  if  there  had  been  a  moon  ought  by  right  to  have  been  said  to  her :  — 

"Rtrgad  mod  iDond,  O  Mui  u  Ur  I 
y*  tnni,  ud  — fdi  out  mrririHn. 

Thii  siibl,  who  my  fiilun  hubud  •ball  be  I  " 

Somehow,  we  put  it  upon  Leslie.    She  was  the  oldest ;  we  made  that  the 

"  I  would  n't  do  it  for  anythti^  I  "  said  Sarah  Hobart  "  I  heard  of  a  girl 
who  tried  it  once,  and  saw  a  shroud  1 " 

But  Leslie  was  full  of  (iin  that  evening,  and  ready  to  do  anything.  She 
took  die  little  mirror  that  Ruth  brought  her  from  vp  sUin,  put  on  a  shawl, 
aad  we  all  went  to  the  front  door  with  her,  to  see  her  o£ 

"  Round  the  piaira,  and  down  the  book,"  said  Barbua*  "and  bad^wasd 
all  the  way." 
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So  Leslie  backed  out  at  the  door,  and  We  shut  it  upon  her.  The  instant 
after,  we  heard  a  great  laugh.  Off  the  piazza,  she  had  stepped  backward, 
directly  against  two  gentlemen  coming  in. 

Doctor  Ingleside  was  one,  coming  to  get  his  supper ;  the  other  was  a 
friend  of  his,  just  arrived  in  Z— -.  ^  Doctor  John  Hautayne,"  he  said, 
introducing  him  by  his  &11  name. 

We  knew  why.  He  was  proud  of  it  Doctor  John  Hautayne  w^  the 
army  surgeon  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  Wilderness,  and  had  ridden  a 
stray  horse  across  a  battle-field,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  right  in  front  of  a  Rebel 
battery,  to  get  to  some  wounded  on  the  other  side.  And  the  Rebel  gunners, 
holding  their  halyards,  stood  still  and  shouted. 

It  put  an  end  to  the  tricks,  except  the  snap-dragon. 

We  had  not  thought  how  late  it  was ;  but  mother  and  Ruth  had  remem- 
bered the  oysters. 

Doctor  John  Hauta3me  took  Leslie  out  to  supper.  We  saw  him  look  at 
her  with  a  fiinny,  twinkling  curiosity,  as  he  stood  there  with  her  in  the  full 
light ;  and  we  all  thought  we  had  never  seen  Leslie  look  prettier  in  all  her 
life. 

After  supper,  Miss  Pennington  lighted  up  her  Dragon,  and  threw  in  her 
snaps.    A  very  little  brandy,  and  a  bowl  full  of  blaze. 

Maria  Hendee  ''  snapped  "  first,  and  got  a  preserved  date. 

^'  Ancient  and  honorable,"  said  Miss  Pennington,  laughing. 

Then  Pen  Pennington  tried,  and  got  nothing. 

*'  You  thought  of  your  own  fingers,"  said  her  aunt 

^  A  fig  for  my  fortune  ! "  cried  Barbara,  holding  up  her  trophy. 

''  It  came  from  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Mrs.  Ingleside,  over  her  shoul- 
der into  her  ear ;  and  the  ear  burned. 

Ruth  got  a  sugared  almond. 

"  Only  a  kemeli^  said  the  merry  doctor's  wife,  again. 

The  doctor  himself  tried,  and  seized  a  slip  of  candied  flag. 

''  Warm-hearted  and  useful,  that  is  all,"  said  Mrs.  Ingleside. 

'^  And  tolerably  pungent,"  said  the  doctor. 

Doctor  Hautayne  drew  forth  —  angelica. 

Most  of  them  were  too  timid  or  irresolute  to  grasp  anything. 

<'  That 's  the  analogy,"  said  Miss  Pennington.  ''  One  must  take  the  risk 
of  getting  scorched.    It  is  '  the  won^in  who  dares,'  after  alL" 

It  was  great  fun,  though. 

Mother  cut  the  cake.    That  was  the  last  sport  of  the  evening. 

If  I  should  tell  you  who  got  the  ring,  you  would  think  it  really  meant 
something.    And  the  year  is  not  out  yet,  you  see. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  of  one  thing,  —  that  our  Halloween  at  Westover 
was  a  famous  little  party. 

^  How  do  you  all  feel  about  it  ? "  asked  Barbara,  sitting  down  on  the 
hearth  in  the  brown  room,  before  the  embers,  and  throwing  the  nuts  she 
had  picked  up  about  the  carpet  into  the  coals. 
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We  had  carried  the  supper-dishes  away  into  the  out-room,  and  set  them 
on  a  great  spare  table  that  we  kept  there.  ^  The  room  is  as  good  as  the 
girl/'  said  Barbara.  It  tr  a  comfort  to  put  by  things,  with  a  dear  conscience, 
to  a  more  rested  time.  We  should  let  them  be  over  the  Sunday ;  Monday 
morning  would  be  all  china  and  soap-suds ;  then  there  would  be  a  nice, 
freshly  arrayed  dresser,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  we  should  have  had  both 
a  party  and  a  piece  of  fall  cleaning. 

**  How  do  you  feel  about  it  ?  " 

*<  I  feel  as  if  we  had  had  a  real  own  party,  ourselves,''  said  Ruth  ;  '^  not 
as  if  '  the  girls '  had  come  and  had  a  party  here.  There  was  n't  anybody  to 
show  us  how  /  " 

^  Except  Miss  Pennington.  And  was  n't  it  bewitchinating  of  her  to  come  ? 
Nobody  can  say  now  —  " 

^  What  do  you  say  it  for,  then  ?  "  interrupted  Rosamond.  *'  It  was  very 
nice  of  Miss  Pennington,  and  kind,  considering  it  was  a  young  party.  Oth- 
erwise, why  should  n't  she  ?  " 

Mrs,  A.  D.  T.  WhUney. 


MARIA   DI    CAMPOBELLO. 

MARY  mine  of  Campobello,  — 
I  call  her  a  pleasant  fellow: 
She  in  very  earnest  such  is. 
As  our  Admiral  called  the  Duchess :  * 
Only  he  could  rightly  weigh  it. 
Only  he  with  grace  could  say  it 
To  her  Grace,  who  took  it  rightly, — 
Lightly  spoke,  best  answered  brightly. 

Mary  mine  of  Campobello ! 

Art  thou  not  a  right  good  fellow? 

In  all  sorts  of  sky  and  weather 

We  go  trotting  round  together. 

O'er  the  meadows,  lowland,  highland. 

Everywhere  about  our  island, 

Thorough  woods  and  thorough  bushes, 

(Thoreau's  woods,)  through  brake  and  rushes; 

*  Adminl  Farngot  *'  The  •tory  is  thia.  It  was  on  the  day  preceding  his  departnn  from  London, 
when  her  Grace  the  Dndiess  of  Somerset  was  earnestly  entreating  him  to  dine  with  her,  for  the  fourth 
time^  on  the  morrow,  that,  gratified  with  her  emprmtrntnt  of  manner,  he  graqied  her  hand  with  hoth 
cf  his  own  and  exclaimed, '  Bat,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  impossihle  1 '  The  Duchess  was  delighted  with 
the  term  of  endeaiment,  daims  it  as  a  legacy  from  Admiral  Farragnt,  and  relates  it  with  the  UveUest 
plaasoie."  ^  Our  A  duUmTt  Flmg  Atrmui,  ^  J*  E*  MoKTooimnr. 
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Scarce  a  house  but  we  have  called  in, 
All  the  way  from  here  to  Walden, 
Wheresoever  grows  a  Baldwin. 

For  we  mostly  live  on  apples 
From  the  day  when  summer  dapples 
The  ripe  fruit  until  the  cherry 
Comes  next  year,  with  many  a  berry, — 
Strawberry,  raspberry,  thimble-berry, — 
That's  the  time  when  we  make  merry. 

Sometimes  comes  a  red  banana, 
With  great  oranges  from  Anna, 
(Having  her,  I've  all  Havana!) 
Or  a  cocoanut,  or  yellow 
pine-apple,  full  rough,  but  mellow. 
All  goes  right  to  that  fine  fellow, 
Maiy  mine  of  Campobello. 

Dear  my  child  I  be  thus  forever ; 
Grow  no  larger,  no  more  clever; 
Be  no  wiser,  no  more  witty. 
Keep  at  distance  the  great  city, 
Rove  with  me  the  country  over, 
Sip  with  me  June's  honeyed  clover, 
Innocency  keep,  and  truth. 
Thou  shalt  have  perpetual  jrouth. 
And  my  heart  from  thine  shall  borrow 
Impossibility  of  sorrow 
(Save  a  casual  dull  day's  doud 
When  some  friend  lies  in  the  shrouciQ; 
But  as  long  as  brooklets  run, 
Or  the  glad  earth  feels  the  sun, 
Through  all  sorts  of  sky  and  weather, 
We  will  walk  the  world  together. 

T.  IV.  Parsons, 
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WHAT  IS  THE  SUN? 

A    TALK    WITH    THE    PROFESSOR. 

^  XT  OW,  boys/'  said  the  Professor,  ^  what  have  you  seen  to-day  worth 

-L^   talking  about  ?  " 

The  Professor  —  as  perhaps  I  should  have  said  to  begin  with  —  gives 
two  evenings  a  week  to  a  class  of  young  fellows  who  cannot  go  to  school, 
or  cannot  learn  at  school  what  they  can  learn  of  him.  I  am  one  of  the  young 
fellows.  After  the  regular  recitations,  if  there  is  any  time  left,  he  talks  to 
us  on  any  fresh  subject  that  comes  up ;  and  we  often  get  more  from  him 
in  that  way  than  we  do  from  our  book-lessons. 

This  evening  we  looked  at  each  other  as  usual,  each  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  speak,  till  Croll  Wagner,  who  works  at  the  Tannei^,  broke  in  witii, 
**  I  ha*  n't  seen  nothin' ! " 

We  all  laughed  at  his  bad  grammar ;  and  the  Professor  said, ''  I  think  the 
boy  who  deals  in  the  double  negative,  after  having  been  laughed  at  a  score 
of  times  for  using  it,  and  who  can  walk  up  here  from  the  Tannery  vritfaout 
seeing  anything  to  speak  c^,  does  n't  always  have  his  wits  about  him.  To 
speak  without  reflection,  and  to  see  without  understanding,  or  wishing  to 
understand,  —  to  learn  not  to  do  this  is  the  first  step  towards  an  education. 
Now  who  else  has  gone  through  the  day  and  seen  nothing  ?  " 

Then  Abel  Montey  spoke  up  (he  works  in  the  fectory ;  he  is  a  pale,  laige- 
eyed  boy,  with  a  girlish  look). 

^  As  I  came  out  of  the  house  to-night,"  said  he,  '^  I  could  n't  help  notic- 
ing the  stm.  It  was  setting  over  the  valley;  and  it  looked  as  large  as 
Squire  Logan's  bam.  There  were  no  clouds,  but  I  could  look  at  it  without 
being  dazzled.  Then  I  remembered  how  much  smaller  and  yet  how  much 
brighter  it  was  at  noon,  and  thought  it  strange." 

^  Very  good ! "  said  the  Professor.  ^  That  is  something  worth  talking 
about  But  first  we  will  hear  what  Augustus  was  going  to  say,  just  as  you 
spoke." 

Then  all  looked  at  me,  —  for  I  am  Augustus,  you  know. 

''  I  was  going  to  tell  how  I  came  by  this,"  said  I,  taking  a  knife  from  my 
pocket 

"  That  old  thing  ?  "  said  Croll  Wagner ;  "  with  a  broken  handle ! " 

^  But  it  was  n't  broken  when  I  found  it,"  said  I ;  **  and  the  way  it  came 
broken  is  the  curious  part  of  the  story.  I  picked  it  up  as  I  was  crossing 
the  raibroad  track  this  morning.  I  thought  it  had  been  dropped  by  some 
men  who  had  just  gone  down  on  a  hand-car  ;  so  I  called  to  them,  and  held 
up  the  knife  ;  then,  as  I  could  n't  wait  for  them  to  come  back,  I  laid  it  on 
a  tie,  in  an  opening  between  the  ends  of  two  rails,  and  walked  oh.  Going 
home  at  noon,  I  thought  I  would  see  if  the  knife  had  been  taken.  It  not 
only  had  n't  been  taken,  but  you  could  n't  take  it  I    It  fell  loosely  enough 
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ii^to  the  crack  when  I  first  placed  it  there ;  but  now  the  ends  of  the  two 
rails  pinched  it  so  tightly  it  wasn't  possible  to  get  it  out  So  I  left 
it  But  to-night  I  found  the  crack  had  opened  again,  and  I  pulled  the 
knife  out  with  my  fingers.  The  handle  was  crushed,  though,  as  you 
see  it" 

All  looked  at  the  knife ;  and  Croll  said  he  guessed  it  got  pinched  between 
the  rails  by  a  train  passing  and  moving  the  rails  a  little  nearer  together. 
^  Then  another  train  passed  and  moved  them  apart  again,  I  suppose." 

Others  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  Professor  asked  what  I  thought 
I  said,  ^  When  I  crossed  the  track  in  the  morning  the  sun  was  just  com* 
ing  up  over  Walden's  woods ;  but  at  noon  it  was  shining  almost  straight 
down  upon  the  rails,  and  they  were  so  hot  I  could  hardly  bear  my  band  on 
them.    This  evening^,  again,  they  were  cold.    Now  —  " 

« I  see ! "  cried  Cale  Betson,  catching  my  idea,  and  fisiiriy  taking  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth  (he  is  a  tonguey  fellow,  and  not  very  polite).  ''  Heat 
expands  metals,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  expanded  the  rails,  and  then 
when  they  cooled  they  contracted  again." 

The  Professor  agreed  with  him,  and  said  this  was  a  very  good  illustration 
both  of  the  action  of  heat  in  expanding  bodies,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
sunlight  *<  I  once  knew  of  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  kind,"  said 
he.  ^'  A  friend  of  mine  wished  to  lay  a  side  track  from  a  railroad  to  a  gravel- 
bank  on  his  own  land.  To  see  that  the  work  was  well  done,  he  directed  it 
himself,  and  had  the  rails  on  each  side  of  the  new  track  placed  carefully 
end  to  end,  touching  each  other.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  job,  and  took 
me  out  the  next  day  to  show  it  to  me.  It  was  cloudy  weather  when  the 
iron  was  bud,  but  now  a  hot  July  sun  had  come  out,  and  I  think  you  never 
saw  so  fiinny  a  looking  track,  or  so  astonished  a  track-layer.  He  declared 
at  first  that  some  villains  had  been  prying  it  up  with  handspikes  to  spite 
him.  But  I  saw  at  once  what  the  trouble  was.  '  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  the 
only  handspike  that  has  done  the  mischief,'  said  I.  The  rails,  were  burning 
hot,  and,  to  get  room  to  expand,  they  had  sprung  up  at  the  joints  every 
two  or  three  rods,  sometimes  tearing  the  spikes  out  of  the  ties,  but  oftener 
lifting  the  ties  with  them,  and  straining  and  twisting  the  track  in  every 
direction.    He  was  not  quite  so  proud  of  his  job  afler  that" 

''  But  do  track-layers  always  have  to  make  allowance  for  the  expansion 
of  the  iron  ?  "  asked  AbeL 

'<  Always ;  if  they  don't,  they  stand  a  chance  of  seeing  the  young  colts 
of  rails  rear  and  pitch  to  get  away,  as  my  friend's  did." 

Then  we  remembered  that  the  ends  of  rails  were  never  placed  touching 
each  other,  but  that  there  was  always  a  littie  space  left  between,  though 
I  had  supposed  that  was  because  the  iron  was  laid  carelessly. 

''  Now  consider,"  said  the :  Professor,  after  having  expatiated  a  littie  on 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  £dling  on  a  piece  of  iron,  'Uhat  the  sun  is  shining 
all  the  while  with  the  same  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  although  half  the 
time  our  side  of  the  earth  is  turned  away  from,  it,  and  clpuds  shelter  us 
much  of  the  other  halfl  What  if  there  were  no  clouds,  and  no  night,  and 
every  object  absorbed  the  sun's  rays  like  the  black  rail  of  iron  ? 
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"  Living  a  few  seconds  in  such  a  world  as  this  would  be,  would  suffice  to 
give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  power  of  the  few  beams  that  fall  on  our  planet 
I  lay  few  beams,  for  the  earth  is  so  minute  an  object  in  space,  and  so  incon- 
ceivably distant  fitKn  the  sun,  that  the  light  we  receive  is  but  the  merest 
drop  In  the  infinite  ocean  of  his  rays.  Some  philosophers  have  estimated, 
by  means  of  careful  experiments,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  ann ; 
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and  it  is  shown  that,  to  keep  it  up  with  coal,  would  require  the  combustion 
of  a  ton  a  minute  on  every  square  foot  of  his  sur£eice.  Now,  remember  that 
the  sun  is  a  globe  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times  larger  than  our  planet, 
and  you  see  that  a  lump  of  coal  the  size  of  the  earth,  dropped  into  his 
furnace,  would  be  no  more  than  a  splinter  of  wood  added  to  a  burning 
house." 

The  Professor  turned  to  take  down  some  books  and  diagrams  from  his 
shelves ;  while  Abel  exclaimed, ''  Why,  then,  the  earth,  compared  with  the 
sun,  is  no  bigger  than  a  pea  beside  a  pumpkin  1 " 

"  It  will  be  hard,''  said  the  Professor,  <<  to  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
comparative  dimensions  of  the  sun  and  the  planets.  Jupiter  alone  is  more 
than  twelve  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth;  Saturn  is  nearly  seven 
hundred  times ;  Neptune  is  eighty-five,  and  Uranus  seventy-four  times  larger 
than  our  little  globe  ;  yet  as  the  French  philosopher  Monsieur  GuiUemin, 
says  in  his  little  book,*  if  all  the  planets  known,  with  their  satellites,  were 
i^sed  together,  we  should  find  the  volume  of  the  sun  still  six  hundred  times 
greater  tiian  this  entire  mass !  But  here  is  perhaps  a  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  immense  size  of  the  great  central  orb  of  our  system.  The 
earth,  you  know,  is  about  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter ;  and  the  moon 


revolves  about  it  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
miles.  Now,  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a  hollow  sphere,  with  the  earth  at  its 
centre.  Not  only  would  the  orbit  of  the  moon  also  be  enclosed  in  that 
sphere,  but  there  would  still  be  left  a  space  between  it  and  the  sun's  drcum- 

*  The  Sun.    Bjr  Antoii  OuiLLnmr.    An  American  editioB  of  this  intereiting  work  hM  been 
iemied  by  Charles  Scribnor  &  Co^  New  York,  in  their  illttstrate4  Library  of  Wonden. 
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ference  two  thirds  as  broad  as  that  which  separates  as  from  the  moon.  Jf . 
diat  sphere  were  our  sky,"  added  the  Professor,  ^*its  concave  vault  would 
still  be  more  extensive  than  that  which  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  couf 
tain  not  only  the  sun  and  planets  but  all  the  fixed  stars." 

**  It  is  then  the  inmiense  distance  the  sun  is  from  us  that  makes  it  look 
so  small ! "  said  Cale  Betson. 

'< Precisely.  Here. is  another  of  our  Frenchman's  calculations.  If  the 
earth  be  represented  by  an  ordinary  school  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  thea 
the  sun  must  be  represented  by  a  globe  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  distant  from  it  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  .  Yet  the  earth  i& 
comparatively  near;  Jupiter,  on  the  .same  scale,  would  be  a  globe  eleven 
miles  from  the  sun,  and  nearly  eleven  feet  in  diameter ;  while  Uranus,  the 
fiirthest  of  the  known  planets,  would  be  fifty  miles  distant" 

CroU  giggled,  and  said  he  should  like  to  make  a  journey  to  the  sun,  and 
see  what  it  was. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  we  will  suppose  there  is  a  raihoad  to 
the  sun,  and  a  train  ready  to  start.  You  step  aboard  with  your  carpet-bag ; 
the  bell  rings ;  you  are  off.  You  make  an  average  speed  through  space  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  —  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day.  In  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  days  you  pass  the  orbit  of  the  moon  ;  and  in  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty<eight  years  you  reach  the  end  of  your  journey^ 
Suppose  you  start  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1870  ;  then,  if  you  make  no  stop- 
pages and  meet  with  no  accidents,  you  arrive  at  the  sun  some  time  about 
the  year  2207.  'I'^^s  ^s  according  to  the  new  calculations  which  make  the 
sun  but  a  little  more  than  ninety-one  million  miles  from  us,  instead  of  ninety-^ 
five  millions,  as  we  used  to  think.  In  making  this  journey,  you  will  have 
seen  the  earth  diminish  first  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon,  and  finally 
to  that  of  a  bright  star.  Then  if,  at  the  end  of  your  trip,  you  should  shouti 
to  let  your  friends  at  home  know  you  had  arrived,  and  if  you  could  make 
yourself  heard  at  so  great  a  distance,  —  sound  travelling  at  the  usual  rate 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  yards  a  second,  we  will  suppose,  —  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  have  a  little  brother  bom  here  on  the  day  you  shouted; 
that  little  brother  would  be  nearly  fourteen  years  old  when  the  sound  of  your 
voice  reached  the  earth." 

''  Then  I  would  be  almost  four  hundred  ! "  said  Croll. 

''  A  ripe  old  age,"  said  the  Professor.  "  And  how  much  do  you  suppose 
you  would  weigh  ?  —  provided,  of  course,  you  had  lost  no  fiesh  during  the 
journey,  as  there  might  be  some  danger  of  your  doing." 

*'  Why,  just  as  much  as  I  do  now,  of  course,"  said  Croll,  — "  or 
more." 

•  « Let 's  see,"  said  the  Professor.  ''It  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
that  makes  weight.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  determined  by  the 
mass  of  the  body  that  attracts.  .Now  you  weigh,  here  on  our  litde 
planet  —  " 

^  A  hundred  and  leven  pounds,"  said  Croll.  • 

^  At  the  surface  of  the  sun  you  will  weigh  over  twenty-seve^  times  as 
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much.  You  will  not  be  able  to  bear  your  enormona  irdgbtapon  your  tef^ 
—  scarcely  to-  lift  a  hand  to  your  head.  You  will  weigh,  in  short,  not  leas, 
than  three  thousand  pounds.  And  you  would  be  a  person  of  still  more  tre* 
mendous  gravity  if  the  sim  were  as  dense  a  body  as  the  earth.  But  a  cubic 
fi>ot  of  the  earth's  matter  weighs  some  four  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  sun^s.  Accordingly,  while  the  sun  is  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  esurth,  it  weighs  not  quite  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  times  as  much." 

'*  You  have  not  told  us  yet,''  said  Abel,  ''  why  the  sun  looks  so  muck 
larger  and  dimmer  when  it  is  setting  than  at  noon." 

'*  It  has  the  same  appearance  when  it  is  rising,"  said  I ;  ^  and  so  has  the 
moon." 

''  Next  time  you  see  the  fiiU  moon  coming  up,  so  red  and  huge,"  said  the 
Professor,  *' just  look  at  it  through  a  roll  of  paper ;  then  examine  it  again, 
through  the  same  roll,  when  it  is  a  few  hours  high,  and  you  will  find  ifc 
aa  laige  as  before.  The  truth  is,  I  suspect,  that  the  sun  and  moon  look 
so  large  on  the  horizon  because  you  then  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
&em  with  well-known  objects.  But  at  noon  you  see  the  sun  in  the  midsl 
of  the  vast  round  of  the  sky.  You  cannot  look  at  it  at  noon  except  through 
clouds  or  smoked  glass ;  but  (^ten,  when  on  the  horizon,  it  appears  dimi 
as  Abel  has  described  it    Who  can  tell  the  reason?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Cale  Betson,  ''that  it  is  because  the  atmosphere  is  so  haqr 
at  morning  and  at  night" 

^  If  that  is  all,"  said  I,  "  why  does  the  moon  grow  brighter  as  it  rises 
higher  ?  I  think  it  is  because  there  is  more  haze  near  the  earth  than  in 
the  air  above  it" 

''  That  is  very  true,"  said  the  Professor.  ''  But  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  considered.  If  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  to  extend  sixty  miles 
above  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  sun  has  only  those  sixty  miles  to  pass 
through  when  it  pours  straight  down  upon  us  at  noon.  But  in  the  morning 
it  shines  obliquely  through  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  atmosphere ;  and 
the  rays  are  then  very  &int,  even  in  the  clearest  states  of  the  weather,  — 
^eir  power  being  several  hundred  times  less  than  at  midday.  Yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  vapor  in  the  air  that  absorbs  them,  rather  than  the  air  it- 
self;  and  the  vapor  is  heaviest  in  regions  near  the  earth.  As  you  ascend 
high  mountains,  the  air  grows  dry  and  rare,  and  almost  perfectly  transparent 
to  the  sun's  rays." 

'*  Then  why  are  the  tops  of  high  mountains  so  cold  ?  "  asked  AbeL 

''  That  does  seem  a  riddle,  since  we  are  told  by  scientific  men  that '  the 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  is  much  greater  on  the  mountains  than  in  the 
valleys.'  Professor  Tyndall  says  he  never  suffered  so  much  from  solar  heat 
as  he  did  one  midsummer  day  on  Mont  Blanc.  While  he  sank  up  to  the 
waist  in  snow,  the  sun  darted  its  rays  upon  him  with  intolerable  fierceness. 
Yet  the  air  itself  was  as  cold  as  ice.  It  was  so  thin  and  so  fi%e  from  mois- 
ture that  the  sunlight  passed  through  it  without  warming  it  The  air  is 
warmed  by  coming  in  contact  with  objects  which  absorb  and  radiate  the  heat 
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of  the  sun ;  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  it  is  so  moeh  warmer  in  a  vallej 
than  on  exposed  mountain  summits.  Then  the  vapor  in  the  air  absorbs 
heat  by  day  and  retains  it  at  night." 

*^  What  is  the  sun,  anyhow  ? "  said  Croll  Wagner.  ''  How  can  it  be  so 
hot,  unless  it  is  fire  ;  and  if  it  is  fire,  why  don't  it  bum  up  some  time,  and 
go  out  ? " 

''That  is  a  problem  which  more  than  one  philosopher  has  racked  his 
brains  in  vain  to  solve.  That  the  sun  is  a  thousand  times  hotter  than  the 
hottest  substances  we  can  conceive  of^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Yet  it 
cannot  burn,  as  a  lamp  or  a  coal  fire  bums.  The  flame  of  these  requires 
to  be  fed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  where  is  the  oxygen  to  keep  up 
the  combustion  of  such  a  body  as  the  sun  ?  But  an  object  may  be  incan- 
descent, or  dazzlingly  hot,  without  buming,  a»  you  all  know,  if  ever  you 
have  seen  a  blacksmith  make  a  horseshoe.  Flaming  wood  is  consumed, 
but  hot  iron  glows  till  it  is  cooled.  If  the  sun  were  a  lump  of  coal  on  fire, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  it  would  probably  bum  up  in  a  few  thou- 
sand years.  But  I  suppose  it  would  take  some  millions  of  years  for  a  mass 
of  iron  as  large  and  as  hot  as  the  sun,  to  cool  off.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  cooling  process  going  on,  —  although,  even  if  there  were, 
we  might  not  be  aware  of  it  Some  suppose  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  be  main- 
tained by  streams  of  meteors  falling  into  it  But  a  more  probable  theory  is, 
that  its  mass  is  gradually  contracting,  —  and  we  know  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  matter  develops  heat" 

''In  that  case,"  said  I,  " may  not  the  time  come  when  it  will  cease  to 
contract?  And  then  will  it  not  shut  down  on  its  flood  of  light,  and  leave 
us  out  in  the  cold ! " 

" That  is  not  impossible,"  said  the  Professor.  "It  may  then  become  a 
habitable  world  itseli^  long  after  ours  has  turned  to  a  dark,  icy  lump." 

"  Don't  you  think  the  sun  is  inhabited  now  ?  "  asked  Abel.  "  Though  of 
course  it  can't  be,  if  it  is  so  fearfully  hot !  But  my  Sunday-school  teacher 
says  it  is  the  clouds  about  the  sun  that  radiate  heat  and  light,  while  the 
sun  itself  may  be  as  cool  as  our  earth." 

"  Philosophers  amused  themselves  with  that  idea  for  a  time ;  but  recent 
discoveries  have  exploded  it ;  I  believe  no  men  of  science  entertain  it  now. 
Clouds  capable  of  radiating  such  intense  heat  would  certainly  melt  the  globe 
they  enclosed.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  but  the  sun  is  a  mass  of  matter, 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  which  the  earth  and  planets  are  composed, 
but  all  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  vapor.  A  good  telescope  shows  what  seems 
to  be  a  dark  nucleus,  or  central  body,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  depth,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The  nucleus 
probably  appears  dark  only  in  contrast  with  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the 
flaming  vapors  and  gases  that  envelop  it  There  seem  to  be  occasional 
breaks  hi  this  atmosphere,  when  the  nucleus  is  seen  through  it 

"The  sun  is  never  free  from  these  appearances,  and  they  are  what  we 
can  suH'Spots,  They  are  often  of  such  magnitude  that  they  may  be  seen 
by  the  unassisted  eye  through  a  darkened  glass.    Sometimes  they  appear 
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MDgly,  and  Bomedme*  in  gronpa.    Here  ia  a  dnwitig  of  a  group  obserred 
by  the  English  astronomer,  Mr.  NaBmyth. 


"  The  lighter  parts  of  the  picture  represent  the  luminous  surface  of  the 
■an  as  seen  through  a  telescope.  This  is  called  the  photosphtrt,  which 
means  simply  the  sphere  of  light.  It  appears  to  be  full  of  minute  dark  spots 
or  poret,  —  a  wonderiiil  phenomenon,  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  ex- 
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plain.  It  would  aeem  as  though  the  photosphere  were  full  of  bubbles  and 
eddies.  Then  come  those  vast  breaks,  which  are  the  true  sun-spots.  You 
notice  the  dark  central  shadow  of  these  fiightful  openings,  —  for  in  dimen- 
sions they  are  indeed  frightful :  it  has  been  truly  said  that  a  globe  as  large 
as  our  earth  tumbled  into  one 
of  the  larger  ones  would  be 
no  more  than  a  stone  dropped 
into  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Outside  the  dark  shadow  you 
see  a  partial  shadow  ;  this  is 
called  the  ptHumbra,  and  it 
usually  accompanies  the  spots, 
—  although  they  sometimes 
appear  without  it,  and  some- 
times It  appears  without  them. 
It  is  full  of  shoots  and  paints 
ef  ligbt.  Then,  surrounding 
the  penumbra,  are  commonly 
seen  what  are  called  _^imA7, 
or  spots  and  streaks  of  light 
brighter  even  than  the  ordi- 
nary photosphere, — as  if  this, 
torn  open  by  storms  and  whirl- 
winds, were  heafted  up  like 
foam  about  the  edges  of  the 
dark  openings." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  have 
whirlwinds  in  (be  sun  P  "  cried  Cale  Betson. 
"  Not  whirls  of  wind,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  there  is  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere something  that  cor- 
responds to  the  tornadoes 
and  cyclones  in  our  own 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
And  why  not?  The  sun 
must  be  hottest  at  the  cen- 
tre 1  hence,  while  regions 
of  its  atmosphere  on  the 
borders  of  space  are  con- 
stantly cooling,  the  more 
intensely  heated  and  rare- 
fied vapors  must  be  as  con- 
stantly thrown  up  from  be- 
low, producing  agitations 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a 
faint  conception.    Many  a  spot  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  whirlwind." 
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"  How  long  do  the  spots  last  P  "  some  one  inquired. 

"  Sometimes  only  &  few  lioun,  sometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks.  They 
are  continually  appearing  and  disappearing,  and  changing  their  forma  like 
clouds  in  our  own  sicy.  Indeed,  they  are  thought  by  some  to  be,  not  open- 
ings, but  clouds,  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  They  are  found  in  greatest  num- 
bers on  each  side  of  the  sun's  equator,  while  few  are  found  on  the  equator 
or  near  the  poles.  As  the  sun  revolves  on  its  axis,  all  ;q>pear  to  have  one 
general  movement  across  his  face ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  often  seen 
to  change  their  positions  with  regard  to  each  other.  Once  in  about  ten 
years  they  appear  in  unusual  numbers.  Some  think  they  have  a  marked 
effect  on  our  terrestrial  weather  and  crops  ;  and  one  writer  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  they  are  somehow  connected  with  the  price  of  corn." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  sun  revolves  on  an  axis,  like  the  earth  ?  " 
asked  Abel,  who  seemed  to  be  filled  with  wonder  at  what  he  heard. 

"  like  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets,"  fiaid  the  Professor.  "  This 
foct  was  determined  by  the  movements  of  the  spots  ;  and  it  was  among  the 
first  discoveries  made  by  that  marvellous  instrument,  the  telescope.  Not 
only  were  the  spots  seen  to  move  across  the  sun's  disk,  but  some,  after  dis- 
appearing from  its  western  edge,  were  observed  to  reappear  on  the  eastern 
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edge  after  about  fourteen  days.  Then  it  took  them  nearly  fourteen  days  to 
move  across  the  ^sk  again.  This  fixed  the  period  of  the  sun's  apparent 
rotation  at  twenty-«even  days  and  four  hours.  But  the  actual  time  is  nearly 
two  days  less.*' 

<<  How  can  that  be  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  Perhaps  I  can  explain  the  difference  by  the  use  of  a  diagram/'  said  the 
Professor.  **  Suppose  the  spot  is  first  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk, 
at  B,  and  that  the  sun  rotates  in  the  direction  of  A  and  C.  But  the  earth 
is  revolving  about  the  sun  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five 
days  and  eight  hours  the  sun  will  have  made  one  complete  rotation^  and  the 
spot  will  be  actually  at  B  «gain.  But  the  earth  has  in  the  mean  while  moved 
forward  in  her  orbit,  so  that,  to  have  the  spot  appear  to  us  once  more  in 
the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  it  must  move  on  to  A,  which  will  take  nearly 
two  days  longer." 

We  all  understood  this  perfectly ;  and  he  went  on. 

''  I  will  here  explain  also  the  commonly  received  theory  with  regard  to 
the  spots.  You  see  the  dai4c  nucleus,  or  central  body  of  the  orb.  Surround- 
ing this  is  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  marked  6  6  6.  Outside  of  this,  a  a,  is  the 
region  of  greatest  light,  or  photosphere.  Such  an  opening  as  that  at  B  will 
show  a  spot  without  the  penumbra.  At  A  may  be  seen  not  only  the  nucleus, 
but  also  portions  of  the  dark  nether  atmosphere  ;  and  we  have  a  spot  sur- 
rounded by  the  penumbra.  At  C  the  photosphere  is  still  open,  showing  the 
lower  cloudy  region,  but  this  has  closed  up,  hiding  the  sun's  dark  body ;  so 
we  have  a  penumbra  without  a  spot 

''  Something  like  a  third  atmosphere,  surrounding  even  the  photosphere, 
is  seen  during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Then,  you  know,  the  moon  com- 
pletely hides  the  sun  fi*om  our  sight  At  the  moment  of  total  obscuration, 
as  it  is  called,  the  moon,  which  then  appears  like  a  solid  black  wheel,  is 
suddenly  encircled  by  a  beautiful  ring  of  white  light,  which  is  called  the 
corona.  In  this  corona  appear  fiame-like  prominences,  which  often  look  like 
fidntly  colored  snow-capped  mountains  jutting  out  fi-om  the  moon.  But 
observation  proves  that  they  belong,  like  the  corona,  to  the  sun,  and  not 
to  the  moon.  And  photographs  of  eclipses  show  that  they  are  real  promi- 
nences, and  not  mere  optical  illusions.  They  are  evidently  not  stationary ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  billows  and  towering  crests  of  flame.  If  the  highest 
that  have  been  seen  were  placed  as  mountains  on  the  earth,  they  wouM 
reach  to  the  moOn.  Spectral  analysis  shows  that  they  are  composed  of 
incandescent  hydrogen  gas, — not  flames,  you  understand,  but  waves  and 
jets  and  upheaved  volumes  of  gas  heated  hotter  than  any  flames  we 
know." 

"  What  is  spectral  analysis  ?  "  we  all  asked  at  once. 

"  When  we  have  time  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you,"  said  the  Professor. 
''  But  now  I  will  only  say,  that  it  is  a  most  curious  and  wonderful  process 
by  which,  through  the  analysis  of  rays  of  light,  the  nature  of  the  substance 
emitting  them  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  sun  is  not 
only  found  to  consist  of  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
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phere,  bnt  that  there  exist  in  tiiat  atmosphere  vapors  of  Iron,  boiler,  zibc, 
magnuium,  and  various  other  substances  with  vhich  we  are  £iiiiiliar.  These 
discoveries  are  to  me  among  the  most  astonishing  of  modeni  times. 


"  And  now,  In  conclusion,"  he  added,  closing  his  boolcs,  "  I  will  give  yon 
something  to  think  of  as  you  go  home.  It  is  this :  that  while  our  earth 
rotates  upion  an  axis  every  day,  and  revolves  about  the  sun,  as  a  centra] 
point  in  the  planetary  system,  once  a  year,  the  sun  itself  has  a  motioa 
through  the  heavens,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  grand  movemeol  about 
some  other  centre,  in  vast,  unknown  space.  As  you  look  up  at  the  stars, 
remember  that  the  sun  is  an  orb  like  them,  and  that  it  is  only  a  difference 
in  distance  which  makes  him  appear  so  large  and  them  so  smalt.  Removed 
as  far  away  from  us  as  the  bright  star  Sirius,  be  would  be  visible  to  us  only 
through  a  telescope." 

Angusttu  Holirus. 
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A  Child's  Seng  of  tkg  Brook. 


A    CHILD'S    SONG    OF    THE    BROOK. 

O  BABBLING  brook  of  Lappington, 
How  fast  you  run  to  the  sea  I 
Sweet  babbling  brook  of  Lappington,   . 
How  fast  you  run  frpni  me  I 

Through  tangled  brak*  and  marshy  bend 
The  way  is  rough  and  wild; 

I  stumble  down  the  rocky  path. 
For  I  am  Init  a  chikL 

Now  stay  awhile  your  silvery  steps 
That  hasten  to  (lie  sea, 

For,  babbling  brook  of  lappington. 
You  run  too  fast  for  me. 

Neglected  hangs  the  ferny  spray, 
Unplucked  the  orchis  spire; 

Wait  till  I  gather  berries  from 
The  purple-fruited  brier. 

The  daisy  looks  into  my  ixx, — 

I  cannot  pass  it  by; 
The  bluebell  shakes  its  head  at  roe ; 

I  think  I  hear  it  sigh. 

I  want  to  get  the  moss  that  hangs 
Beneath  the  dripping  ledge. 

And  strawberries  to  string  upon 
This  many-tasselled  sedge, 

I  hear  the  linnet  call  me  back: 

How  dear  the  music  rings  I 
I  stop  and  listen  by  the  hill. 

And  wonder  how  he  sings. 
My  feet  are  tired ;  but  in  my  heart 

A  soft  and  soundless  voice 
That  comes  to  me  from  everywhere 

Bids  me  rejoice,  rejoice. 
It  floats  above  the  swinging  trees. 

It  fills  the  livelong  day; 
And  I  am  happy,  happy, 

Too  happy  even  to  say. 
And  so  good  by,  you  hurrying  brook. 

That  will  not  wait  for  me. 
I  have  heard  of  brooks  that  lose  themselves 

In  yonder  tossing  sea. 

Htnry  Gillmam. 
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BOBBIT'S    HOTEL. 

A  LITTLE  fenow,  not  much  higher  than  a  yard-stick,  stunted  and  stubbed 
like  a  dwarf  pear-tree  ;  as  dirty  as  the  mud  under  his  feet ;  as  ragged  as 
the  Coliseum  after  the  great  gale ;  with  little  restless,  grimy  hands ;  with  little 
restless,  snapping  eyes;  with  a  little  restless,  hungry  mouth  —  bare  feet 
(or  nearly,  —  he  wore  some  holes  with  a  little  shoe  to  them),  bare  hands, 
bare  knees  sticking  through  his  trousers,  a  hat  without  a  rim,  —  a  boy  with- 
out a  bed,  —  that  was  Bobbit 

It  was  six  o'clock  of  a  January  night,  and  storming  too.  Bobbit  was 
standing  —  never  mind  the  name  of  the  street  —  but  he  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  it  (it  was  in  Boston),  in  a  little  snow-drift,  up  to  his  knees.  The 
sleet  went  down  his  neck,  and  up  his  sleeves,  and  into  the  holes  in  his 
trousers,  and  into  the  holes  with  a  little  shoe  on  them  ;  it  hung  in  a  fringe 
on  his  old  hat,  and  swung  to  and  fro  like  the  fringe  which  ladies  wear 
headed  with  guipure  lace  upon  their  cloaks.  Bobbit  thought  of  that,  looking 
out  from  behind  the  little  icicles;  he  had  seen  a  great  many  handsome 
cloaks  that  day ;  it  was  what  he  called  a  '*  handsome  day  " ;  something  was 
going  on  at  the  Music  Hall,  I  believe,  and  the  streets  had  been  as  ftdl  of 
pretty  things  as  the  sky  was  of  sunlight,  till  the  clouds  and  the  sleet  came 
up.  For  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  streets  than  you  would  ever 
suspect,  unless  you  shoidd  belong  to  them,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  watch 
them  like  Bobbit  They  have  their  **  scrub-days  "  and  their  dress-days,  like 
you  or  me  or  anybody  else  but  Bobbit,  whose  whole  little  life  had  been 
a  "  scrub-day,"  from  beginning  to  end,  —  and  neither  you  nor  I  nor  anybody 
else  but  just  Bobbit  himself  can  know,  I  suppose,  what  that  may  meaa. 

"  It 's  a  brick  of  a  night  to  have  supper,"  said  Bobbit,  standing  in  tbe 
snow-drift,  —  "a  brick." 

Bobbit  talked  slang,  to  be  sure,  never  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  what 
we  call  a  ''  liberal  education  "  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  a  Harvard 
graduate  would  have  understood  Bobbit  if  he  had  stood  in  the  snow-drtft 
and  heard  what  he  said.  In  fact,  you  would  have  to  know  that  Bobbit  <Sd 
not  have  a  supper  every  night,  to  understand  it  altogether.  And  even  then 
I  do  not  think  you  would  understand  it,  unless  you  were  to  go  without  yov 
supper  two  or  three  nights  — or  even  one  —  yoursel£ 

Tuesday  Bobbit  had  a  dinner ;  Monday  he  picked  up  quite  a  breflik£dist ; 
to-day  he  would  have  had  a  dinner  and  a  supper  too,  it  had  been  so  stormy ; 
there  had  been  a  good  many  gentlemen  afraid  to  leave  their  h(»ses ;  BobUt 
had  learned  from  long  experience  to  tell  by  the  color  of  a  horse,  or  by  his 
hoofs  or  his  ears,  whether  he  would  be  restless  in  a  sleet  storm.  He  had 
earned  ten  cents  since  noon  holding  cream-colored  horses  widi  black 
manes,  and  five  for  a  little  mouse-colored  mare  just  shaved. 

Bobbit  carried  half  his  snow-drift  into  a  baker's  shop  with  him.    His  eyes 
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twinkled  a  little  like  the  feathers  of  a  shuttlecock  when  yon  play  £ut  Was 
it  not  enough  to  justify  any  one  in  feeling  Uke  ft  shuttlecock  to  have  three 
days'  living  in  his  pocket?  For  you  see  five  cents  would  buy  you  two 
Utde  rolls  and  a  doughnut ;  and  to  live  for  two  days  on  ten  cents'  worth  of 
baked  beans,  why,  nothing  could  be  easier;  especially  if  you  saved  your 
ten  cents,  and  took  your  beans  hot  to-morrow  noon. 

Now  when  Bobbit  had  got  into  the  baker's  shop  and  bought  his  dough* 
nut,  he  saw  two  little  Irish  boys  looking  in  at  the  baker's  window. 

^  That 's  a  pity  ! "  said  Bobbit ;  for  the  two  little  boys  stood  quite  still, 
flattening  their  noses  on  the  glass  ;  they  had  ragged  hats  and  holes  in  their 
shoes,  and  they  stood  in  a  snow-drift  as  Bobbit  had  done.  Now  when  two 
tittle  boys  will  stand  still  in  the  throat  of  a  sleet-storm  to  look  in  at  a  baker's 
window,  it  generally  means  that  they  do  it  for  good  reasons ;  and  Bobbit 
had  done  it  so  many  times  himself^  that  he  looked  very  vdse  when  he  said, 
^  That 's  a  pity."  He  looked  at  his  doughnut  too,  then  at  the  window,  then 
at  the  doughnut ;  so,  back  and  forth,  as  he  would  if  he  had  been  dodging  a 
Haymarket  Square  policeman. 

"  I  will  take  three  doughnuts,"  said  he  to  the  baker,  with  a  little  gulp, 
**  and  tfafee  cents'  worth  more  of  bread.  Now  I  've  got  three  cents  left. 
Won't  you  just  hand  over  a  few  cold  beans  ?  " 

So  the  baker  gave  him  the  bread  and  the  doughnuts  and  the  cold  beans, 
and  Bobbit  came  out  into  the  drifi 

«  Halloo,"  said  he. 

**  'Loo,"  said  the  Irish  boys  both  together. 

^  Got  any  grub  ?  "  asked  Bobbit    This  was  pointed,  if  not  el^ant,  you 


^  Nery,"  said  the  Irish  boys  with  equal  emphasis. 

**  Belong  to  anybody  ?  "  continued  Bobbit 

"  Not  much." 

**  Anywheres  to  put  up  ?  " 

**  You  bet  not ! " 

«  /  live  in  a  hotel,"  said  Bobbit,  with  an  air. 

«"  Oh  !  "  said  the  boys. 

**  I  take  in  folks,"  continued  Bobbit,  magnificently,  ''  once  in  a  while ; 
free  grettis.  I  '11  lodge  you  and  board  you  till  momin'.  You  just  hold  your 
tongue  and  look  spry.    Then  tag  afber." 

There  was  a  little  smell  of  cold  beans  and  hot  doughnuts  all  about  Bob- 
bit  The  Irish  boys  followed  him  like  two  little  dogs,  asking  no  questions  ; 
they  held  their  heads  out,  and  licked  their  lips. 

Bobbit  wound  in  and  out  like  a  crochet-needle  through  loops  of  streets. 
The  two  boys  "  looked  spry  "  and  "  tagged  after."  Bobbit  did  not  speak  ;  he 
kept  his  eyes  on  stray  pcdicemen  and  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

^  It 's  better  'n  the  lock-up,"  he  said  once  over  his  shoulder.  '*  On  fair 
nights  it's  nobody's  business.  When  it  comes  to  drifts  and  sech,  them 
chaps  with  brass  buttons  keeps  their  eyes  peeled.  Took  me  up  once  last 
winter  fiir  roostin'  in  a  barreL    I  was  a  gone  goose  fiir  fifteen  days.    Take 
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it  in  general,  I  'm  independent  in  my  way  of  life  —  hold  on  there !  That 's 
the  railroad.  There's  a  ditch  the  off  side  oi you/  It's  skeery  travellin' 
fiir  a  stranger.    But  we  've  got  about  there." 

*<  About  there  "  was  quite  out  of  the  loops  of  streets,  out  of  the  netted 
alleys,  out  of  the  knotted  lanes  that  tied  the  great  diy  in.  The  three  dial* 
dren  had  wandered  off  upon  the  windy,  oozy  Charlestown  flats,  where  ther^ 
was  an  ugly  purple  mist,  and  much  slush  and  lumber  and  old  boots  and 
ash-heaps  and  wrecks  of  things. 

<'  There 's  my  hotel,"  said  Bobbit  at  last 

The  Irish  boys  looked,  —  north,  east,  south,  west,  —  looked  again  and 
looked  hard.  They  saw  nothing  but  an  old  wall  of  an  old  burned  building 
that  hid  them  a  little  from  the  road,  and  the  road  from  them,  a  pile  of  bar6 
bleached  timber,  and  an  old  locomotive  boiler,  rusty,  and  half  buried  in  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  But  the  cold  beans  and  the  doughnuts  were  In  Bobbit's 
pockets,  and  faith  in  Bobbit  was  in  their  hearts. 

'^  Now,"  said  Bobbit,  with  an  amazing  chuckle  for  a  boy  who  was  going 
to  give  to-morrow's  dinner  to  another  boy,  *'you  walk  right  along  as  ef 
you  was  going  to  walk  a  mile,  and  when  you  see  I  've  doven  —  dive/  "  The 
next  they  knew  after  that,  Bobbit  had  '<  doven  "  into  the  old  engine  boiler, 
and  they  after  him. 

*<  There  now  I "  said  Bobbit,  grandly,  '^  what  do  you  think  of  this  fur  a 
cheap  hotel?" 

The  storm  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  stopped ;  the  great  curve  of  the 
boiler  shut  it  out ;  only  a  dim,  dull  roar,  like  that  of  distant  machinery  or 
fire  or  river-dams,  sounded  about  them.  Bobbit  pulled  up  an  old  hogshead 
top  against  the  open  mouth  of  the  boiler  ;  this  made  it  very  dark,  but  almost 
warm,  in  the  hotel.  The  little  Irish  boys  felt  around  with  their  hands,  and 
found  that  there  were  dry  leaves,  salt  hay,  and  pieces  of  a  worn-out  some- 
thing — jacket  perhaps  —  underneath  them. 

"  Mattrass,  bedclo'es,  carpet,  sofy,  all  to  order,  and  all  to  once,  gentle- 
men," said  Bobbit.  '*  Fust-class  furniture  in  my  hotel !  Hold  on  a  spell 
till  I  turn  on  the  gas."  All  in  a  minute  a  wonderful  thing  happened  A 
little  pink  candle  blazed  up  and  burned ;  it  had  an  old  nut-socket  for  a 
candlestick;  it  stood  quite  firm  and  shone  distinctly  on  the  beans  and 
doughnuts. 

<*  Gener'Uy  speaking,  I  can  eat  in  the  dark,"  said  Bobbit,  ^  but  when  it 
comes  to  company  I  can't." 

The  fact  was  that  Bobbit  had  just  six  matches  and  this  little  penny  pink 
candle  put  away  under  a  corner  of  his  hotel  "  sofy  "  on  purpose  for  "  com- 
pany." Nobody  knows  now  —  I  wish  that  somebody  did  —  how  much 
'*  company  "  Bobbit  had  entertained  in  his  hotel. 

''  It  does  n't  bum  not  so  long  as  it  might,"  said  Bobbit,  with  a  jerk 
at  the  penny  candle.  ''  Better  £sdl  to  while  you  can  see  the  way  to  your 
mouth." 

So  they  ''fell  to" ;  and  the  Irish  boys  ate  up  the  beans,  to  begin  with ; 
but  Bobbit  did  not  say  anything  about  to-morrow's  dinner. 
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» 
**  Got  any  ndones  to  you  ?  '*  said  he,  as  they  broke  the  last  doughnut  into 

three  pieces,  and  ate  it  slowly,  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  the  candle  did. 

^  Not  many  to  tell  on,"  said  the  larger  of  the  little  guests  with  his  mouth 
full.  '*  The  woman  as  we  run  beggin*  fur  till  she  was  took  up  fur  dhrink 
last  summer,  she  called  us  Harum  and  Scarum  jest  I  'm  Harum.  He  's 
Scarum." 

'*  I  Ve  heerd  worse  names  'n  that,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Bobbit,  politely. 

By  and  by  the  doughnut  was  all  gone,  and  the  candle  too.  Bobbit  blew 
out  the  last  pink  spark,  and  it  grew  very  dark  in  the  hotel. 

"  Kind  o*  chilly  too,"  said  the  little  landlord.  «*  Chillier  'n  common.  The 
storm  must  have  riz.  Sometimes  it  blows  in.  But 't  ain't  often  I  can't  keep 
'most  cumf 't'ble  in  my  rear  soot  of  rooms.  You  just  crawl  in  fur 's  you  can 
go,  and  stick  yer  feet  into  them  old  jacket  sleeves.  There  '11  be  one  a[Mece 
fur  both  on  ye.  Them 's  my  foot-mufiis.  I  take  a  sight  o'  heat  out  on  'em. 
A  chap  as  I  lodged  here  last  month,  as  went  to  the  school-ship  fiir  loafin', 
he  left  it  to  me  *  to  settle  my  bill,'  says  he.  I  took  it  very  well  of  that  chap. 
He  was  sick  here  a  week  and  two  days.  But  I  did  n't  ax  fur  his  jacket. 
I  told  him  we  'd  charge  it  till  his  ship  come  in.  But  you  see  it  turned  out 
as  he  come  into  the  ship.  You  crawl  over,  there  1  them 's  my  fust-class 
apartments.    Cumf 't'ble  ?  " 

".SVwi//"  said  Harum. 

^  I  hain't  been  so  warrm,  not  since  the  last  thaw,  at  all,  at  all,"  said 
Scarum,  sleepily.  Indeed,  Scarum  was  sound  asleep  by  the  time  he  had 
said  it ;  and  Harum  was  asleep  by  the  time  that  Scarum  was.  They  curled 
up  in  the  school-ship  ft>y's  jacket,  like  two  little  puppies,  with  their  heads 
under  their  arms  and  their  mouths  open.  In  £»ct,  they  seemed  a  great  deal 
more  like  little  dogs  than  they  did  like  little  boys.  But  Bobbit  did  not 
think  of  this ;  they  were  very  much  like  all  his  lodgers. 

^Babies,"  he  said  to  himself,  twisting  himself  together  to  keep  warm, 
''jest  babies.  Now  I  'd  like  to  know  what  'ud  ha'  become  o'  them  two 
this  night,  ef  I  did  n't  happen  to  keep  hoteL    Wh-e-ew  ! " 

This  night  was  growing  quite  cold  enough  to  emphasize.  Bobbit  was  a 
little  surprised  it  grew  so  cold.  You  see  he  was  used  to  sleeping  in  the 
^  first-class  rooms,"  over  under  the  jacket  and  the  hay.  Right  here  in  the 
lips  of  the  boiler  it  was  icy  and  wet.  The  wind  puffed  in  at  the  cracks 
where  the  hogshead  top  did  not  fit ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  hotel  were  drawing  in 
great  breaths,  like  an  animal,  into  its  iron  lungs.  The  sleet,  too,  shot  in  little 
broadsides  of  it,  cutting  and  cold ;  Bobbit's  hands  bled  where  it  struck 
them ;  but  it  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  know  it 

^  The  wind 's  the  wrong  way,"  said  Bobbit, ''  my  front  door  '11  be  down 
afore  morning.    Heigh  —  o  1  —  Harum  ?  " 

Harum  was  asleep. 

"Scarum?" 

Scarum  was  asleep. 

^  Warm  as  toast,"  said  Bobbit^  feeling  of  them.  *'  Wonder  ef  they  could 
spare  me  the  jacket" 
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But  after  some  thought  he  concluded  not  to  take  tiie  jacket  The  storm 
was  screaming  horribly,  overhead,  this  side,  that  side,  all  about,  and  the 
wind  still  the  wrong  way.  If  the  front  door  should  go  down  the  jacket  would 
not  be  any  too  much  for  his  little  lodgers. 

'<  I  won't  ask  fur 't,"  said  Bobbit,  with  a  litde  grim  smile.  ''  I  brusg  'em 
in  here.    I  won't  ax  fur  the  jacket" 

So  he  did  not  ask  for  the  jacket,  and  by  and  by  the  door  went  down. 

*'  Seems  to  me  I  never  knew  sech  a  night ;  not  so  much  like  notched 
knives,"  said  poor  Bobbit ;  for  the  boiler  gaped  cruelly  and  drew  in  long 
breaths  of  the  storm  upon  him.  The  snow  swept  in,  and  the  wind ;  the 
sleet  crusted  over  his  bleeding  fingers  and  in  his  hair.  It  was  very  dark ; 
ofteu,  when  the  wind  was  the  wrong  way,  and  that  front  door  went  down, 
he  could  see  stars  through  the  rusty  gums  of  the  creattue, — the  boiler 
seemed  more  like  a  creature  than  like  a  hotel  after  all,  sometimes, — but 
now  it  opened  into  blank  blackness  and  noise. 

It  was  very,  very  cold.  Bobbit  had  been  very  cold  before,  but  never 
so  cold  as  this.  He  looked  over  at  the  *'best  soot "  where  his  little  lodgers 
lay,  and  thought  how  warm  it  must  be  in  there.  He  kept  the  edge  of  the 
storm  from  the  little  boys,  you  see  ;  it  struck  and  broke  upon  his  own  poor 
little  freezing  flesh.  If  he  could  change  places  with  Harum  and  Scarum  1 
If  he  could  only  change  places  for  a  little  while  ! 

But  Bobbit  shook  his  head  hard  at  himsel£ 

'*  That 's  one  way  to  keep  a  hotel  1  Put  folks  into  yer  fix>nt  entries  and 
freeze  'em  afore  momin' ! " 

But  it  was  bitter  cold !    Bobbit  felt  bitten  and  gnawed  all  over. 

<*  I  should  ha'  liked  the-* jacket, -—but  I  won't  No,  I  won't,"  said  Bobbit 
He  put  his  head  down  upon  his  arm ;  the  snow  had  drifted  in  high  and 
soft ;  his  arm  and  his  head  went  down  into  it,  like  a  cold  cushion. 

'<  I  '11  have  a  white  pillar-case  at  any  rate,"  said  Bobbit,  slowly,  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  n't  laugh  at  his  own  joke.  *'  And  I  won't  —  no,  I  won't  — 
they  was  company.  And  sech  babies.  Folks  as  keeps  hotels  must  put  up 
—  with  —  onconvenience.  It's  somcthin'  to  hev  a  white  —  pillar-case  of 
yer  own  —  now." 

The  little  hotel-keeper  sunk  lower  and  lower  into  his  white  pillow-case. 
The  hotel  door  gaped  steadily.  All  the  front  entry  filled  with  snow.  There 
was  so  much  snow,  that  the  boiler  choked  and  gaped  no  longer  to  the  black 
night  Instead,  it  grew  duUy  white  and  warm,  so  the  litde  lodf;ers  in  the 
best  rooms  thought,  when  Uiey  waked  each  other  up  once  in  the  night, 
by  trying  to  get  their  four  feet  into  one  of  the  jacket  sleeves.  They  called 
out  to  Bobbit,  but  he  lay  quite  sdU  in  the  front  entry,  and  made  no  answer. 
So  they  thought  how  comfortable  they  were,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Now,  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  great  noise  inside  tiie  boiler,  and  out- 
side too,  for  that  matter.  For  Bobbit's  hotel  was  drifted  and  drowned 
almost  out  of  sight  and  breath  by  the  piling  snow ;  and  Bobbitfs  litde 
lodgers,  when  they  found  it  out,  whined  and  whooped  till  a  policeman  and 
a  butcher  and  two  shovels  came  to  dig  them  out 
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^  Puppies,"  said  the  policeman,  letting  sunlight  in,  ^  froze  up  here  over 
night    "  A  batch  of  pup  —     Hal  —  loo ! " 

For  his  shovel  struck  hard  on  something,  and  it  was  not  a  puppy.  It  was 
the  little  hotel-keeper  on  his  white  pillow-case,  asleep  and  cold ;  so  sound 
asleep  and  so  cold,  that  neither  the  policeman  nor  the  butcher  nor  Harum 
nor  Scarum  could  wake  him,  though  they  tried  their  best  for  an  hour. 

'^  He  give  them  other  young  uns  the  warmth  of  the  whole  freezing  con- 
cern!" said  the  policeman,  talking  very  fast  <' That's  what  I  call 
g.r-i't  /  " 

Harum  and  Scarum  called  it  a  pity.  They  did  not  know  wbat  else  to 
call  it 

''  A  norful  pity,"  said  Harum,  as  they  were  marched  off  to  the  Little  Wan- 
derer's Home. 

^*  Where 's  he  gone  to  ? "  whispered  Scarum,  looking  fiigbtened. 

"  Purrgetorry,  mebbe,"  suggested  Harum. 

''  Will  he  kape  hotel  in  Purrgetorry  ? "  asked  Scarum,  af^er  a  very  little 
very  stupid  thought 

**  It 's  the  praste  as  knows.    I  doant,"  said  Harum. 

Now  Scarum  was  thinking  a  very  curious  thing.  ''  If  he  kapes  hotel  in 
Purrgetorry,"  said  Scarum  to  himself  <*  I  hope  they  'U  give  him  tree  cum- 
f't'bles,  and  coald  beans  every  day,  jist"  But  he  did  not  think  about  it  long 
enough  to  say  it ;  and  he  would  n't  have  known  how  to  say  it,  if  he  had. 
Besides,  that  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

EHMobeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


OUR   MENAGERIE. 

IV,  — RATS. 

WHAT  shall  we  show  next  in  our  menagerie?  I  think  we  will  not 
go  a  great  way  for  the  next  animal  It  shall  be  one  that  is  very 
common  and  yet  very  wild ;  one  that  you  can  see  or  hear  any  day,  and  yet 
can  hardly  catch,  though  you  should  try  never  so  hard ;  one  that  is  afraid 
of  you,  and  that  you  will  be  a  little  afraid  of,  if  you  get  it  into  a  comer  when 
it  is  angry.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  exhibit  a  rat 

This  menagerie  is  chiefly  devoted  to  very  wise  and  intelligent  animals, 
and  certainly  the  rat  is  one  of  the  wisest  Just  think  how  closely  he  sticks 
to  man,  though  man  tries  day  and  night  to  get  rid  of  him.  Rats  always 
stay  with  us,  never  are  starved,  always  look  sleek  and  comfortable,  and 
always  seem  to  feel  more  at  home  in  our  houses  than  we  ourselves  feel* 
What  seems  more  helpless  than  a  rat  on  board  a  ship,  with  the  ocean  all 
about  him,  and  not  a  friend  to  protect  him,  and  every  human  being  in  the 
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vessel  ready  to  kill  him  if  he  shows  his  head  ?  And  yet  rats  thrive  on  bosuxl 
ship  better  than  men  do,  and  they  increase  so  last  that.^hen  the  vessel 
reaches  p^t,  it  may  have  to  be  deserted  for  a  time  by  all  on  board,  in  order 
to  drive  out  the  rats  by  smoke  or  steam.  On  the  return  of  the  English 
man-of-war  Valiant  from  Havana,  in  1766,  the  rats  were  found  to  have 
so  increased  that  they  ate  a  hundred  pounds  of  biscuit  in  a  day ;  so  the 
ship  was  smoked  out,  and  for  days  together  they  collected  daily  six  baskets 
fidl  of  rats.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  where  Dr.  Kane  and  his  crew  could 
hardly  keep  themselves  alive,  the  rats  constantly  multiplied,  and  the  dogs 
were  afraid  to  go  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  stayed  on  deck 
one  terribly  cold  night,  and  tried  to  smoke  out  the  rats,  but  in  vain.  Then 
Dr.  Hayes  burned  charcoal  till  he  nearly  set  the  ship  on  fire,  but  it  did  very 
little  good,  and  at  last  the  men  got  used  to  sleeping  with  rats  among  their 
blankets,  and  Dr.  Kane  made  rat  soup  for  dinner. 

But  on  land,  when  rats  find  themselves  in  danger,  a  whole  colony  of  them 
will  sometimes  remove  from  a  building,  of  their  own  accord,  and  set  up 
housekeeping  in  some  safer  place.  Mr.  Buckland  tells  a  story  of  some 
men  who  had  made  great  preparations  for  destroying  all  the  rats  in  a  certain 
barn  in  England.  When  the  morning  came  the  men  entered  the  bam 
with  dogs  and  ferrets  and  big  sticks,  but  not  a  rat  could  they  find.  The 
fBrrets  ran  into  the  holes,  and  the  dogs  got  under  the  straw,  and  the  men 
poked  with  their  sticks,  but  not  a  rat  could  they  find.  Afterwards  a  laborer 
came  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  whole  regiment  of  rats,  on  that  very  moro- 
Ing,  as  they  marched  away  from  that  barn  to  another.  Do  you  not  wish 
that  they  would  march  out  of  your  house  in  that  way  ? 
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If  you  have  rats  in  your  house  or  bam,  how  many  different  ways  of  catch- 
ing them  will  be  recommended  to  you  !  First,  you  will  be  advised  to  try 
traps,  and  perhaps  you  will  catch  one  rat ;  but  no  more  will  ever  get  into 
the  trap,  and  it  will  seem  as  if  a  great  many  new  rats  had  come  from  other 
houses  to  nibble  at  the  bait  or  to  attend  the  fiineraL  Then  you  will  try 
poison,  and  some  rat  will  run  away  and  die  in  the  wall,  and  you  will  wish 
you  had  let  it  live.  Then  somebody  advises  you  to  fill  a  pail  with  water, 
and  cover  the  surface  with  meal,  so  that  the  rat  shall  take  the  water  for 
dry  land,  and  be  drowned.  But  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  rat  that  did  not 
know  land  from  water  better  than  that  Then  somebody  else  will  tell  you 
to  take  away  the  meal^  and  to  put  a  piece  of  cheese  on  the  end  of  a  shingle, 
and  to  balance  the  shingle  like  a  see-<saw  on  the  side  of  the  pail,  and  to 
rest  the  outer  end  on  a  shelf  or  something,  so  that  the  rat  shall  walk  quietly 
along,  till  he  gets  inside  the  edge  of  the  pail,  when  he  will  go,  plump,  into 
the  water.  Of  course  his  weight  will  bring  down  the  balanced  shingle  before 
he  reaches  the  bait,  but  the  question  is  whether  a  tolerably  shrewd  rat 
will  ever  venture  on  the  shingle  at  alL  I  have  known  people  to  try  this, 
and  they  said, ''  Wait,  and  you  will  see."  But  they  have  now  been  waiting 
a  good  many  years  with  never  a  rat  And  I  think  they  now  believe  what  a 
great  mathematician  once  said,  that  it  is  easier  to  learn  any  problem  in 
Euclid's  Geometry  than  to  catch  a  rat 

The  most  singular  adventure  I  ever  had  with  rats  was  this :  that  after 
trying  in  vain  to  catch  them  in  rat-traps,  I  got  rid  of  them  at  last  by  mieans 
of  a  mouse-trap.  This  was  the  way  it  happened.  On  moving  into  a  house 
which  had  been  for  some  months  vacant  we  used  to  hear  the  rats  at  night 
in  the  cellar,  making  as  much  noise  as  if  a  carpenter  were  at  work  there. 
So  we  tried  in  vain  to  catch  them  ;  and  as  there  were  also  mice,  we  set  a 
mouse-trap.  One  morning  the  cook  found  a  mouse  in  the  trap;  but  she 
was  afraid  of  the  little  creature,  and  set  the  trap  aside,  for  me  to  take  out 
the  mouse.  In  a  few  hours  I  went  to  look  for  it ;  but  trap,  mouse,  and  all 
were  gone,  nor  have  they  since  been  seen.  We  had  neither  cat  nor  dog, 
nor  had  the  doors  been  left  open.  From  that  day  the  rats  all  disappeared, 
and  we  ceased  to  hear  the  carpenter's  work  in  the  cellar.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  rats  dragged  away  the  trap  into  some  hole,  and  decided 
as  they  ate  their  poor  little  cousin,  that  it  should  be  their  last  meal  in  so 
inhospitable  a  house. 

One  reason  why  rats  are  able  to  live  and  thrive  in  spite  of  everything  is 
that  they  show  such  sagacity  in  obtaining  food.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
found  that  the  eggs  in  her  kitchen  disappeared  very  fast,  and  she  and  her 
husband,  after  patient  watching,  saw  the  rats  at  work  upon  them.  She  saw 
one  rat  lie  upon  its  back,  and  take  an  egg  or  two  between  its  paws,  with 
the  help  of  the  others.  Thus  it  became  a  sort  of  live  sled,  or  wheelbarrow, 
without  wheels,  and  another  rat,  taking  in  its  mouth  the  tail  of  the  first 
one,  dragged  the  load  of  eggs  to  their  bole.  Other  observers  have  seen 
parties  of  rats  pushing  eggs  up  or  down  stairs,  two  being  busy  with  each 
egg ;  sometimes  they  have  been  seen  formed  in  a  line,  amd  passing  along 
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the  eggs  from  one  to  another,  as  firemen  pass  buckets  of  water  at  a  fire. 
This  shows  the  same  intelligence  that  beavers  show,  when  they  unite  in 
their  eagineering  work. 

The  same  lady  told  me  that  she  had  discovered  how  the  rats  drink  sweet 
oil.  Her  husband  was  an  apothecary,  and  had  a  number  of  bottles  of  sweet 
ml,  some  of  which  were  found  nearly  empty.  They  watched  and  saw  two 
rats  at  work  upon  the  bottle.  They  pulled  out  the  cork,  or  nibbled  through 
it,  and  then  one  of  them  let  his  tail  down  into  the  botUe,  and  soon  drawing 
it  out,  let  his  comrade  lick  it.  Then  the  comrade  took  his  turn,  and  dipped 
in  bis  tail,  and  the  first  rat  licked  that,  and  so  they  were  as  happy  as  you 
may  see  poor  little  children  on  wharves,  around  a  cask  of  molasses.  The 
same  thing  has  been  described  in  the  books,  but  it  seems  very  hard  to 
believe.  Naturalists  say  that  these  stories  "  lack  confirmation  "  ;  but  they 
would  hardly  be  repeated  so  often  if  they  were  not  true,  and  I  believe  my 
old  friend's  account,  at  any  rate. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  good  woman  in  England  who  heard  for  two  ni^ts 
a  terrible  hubbub  in  her  cellar,  so  that  she  collected  her  neighbors  to  defend 
her.  On  the  third  night,  her  maid  found  that  a  barrel  of  sweet  wine  had 
been  entirely  emptied  by  rats.  They  had  first  gnawed  through  the  bung,  to 
drink  the  wine,  and  then,  as  it  sunk  lower  and  lower,  they  had  eaten  away 
the  whole  side  of  the  barrel.  The  servant-girts  declared  that  "  the  ghost 
had  taken  the  wine  "  ;  but  if  so  the  ghost's  teeth  made  marks  exactly  like 
rats'  teeth  ;  and  Mr.  Buckland  still  keeps  the  remains  of  the  cask  to  show 
what  these  little  animals  can  do. 

Rats  certainly  use  their  taib  a  great  deal,  whether  they  dip  them  into 
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bottles  or  not  If  yon  observe  a  rat  cliroUng  or  springing  or  rising  on  his 
bind  legs,  jou  will  see  that  his  tail  helps  him  very  much.  It  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  the  naturalist  Cuvier  says  that  it  has  as  many  muscles  as  the 
human  hand.  It  seems  very  surprising  that  rats  should  be  so  clean,  when 
they  live  on  such  dirty  food  and  in  such  dirty  places.  Cats  seem  to  lose 
some  of  their  instinct  of  cleanliness  when  they  have  to  live  as  rats  live ; 
but  rats  dean  themselves  after  eating  as  carefiilly  as  the  most  domestic 
cats ;  and  no  fleas  or  other  insects  are  ever  found  upon  them.  Our  rats 
are  commonly  of  the  gray  species  {Sfus  tUeuntaiius),  which  has  gradually 
driven  out  the  black  rat  (Sfus  rattus).  But  sometimes  white  rats  are  kept 
as  pets,  and  sometimes  a  variety  of  colors  may  be  seen  among  wild  rats. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  lived  in  a  house  in  Boston,  with  a  stable 
behind  it,  from  which  a  great  many  large  rats  used  to  come  into  the  kitchen 
and  coal-shed.  They  were  so  familiar  that  the  cook  once  declared  that  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  on  opening  It  saw  a  large  rat  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs  and  looking  at  her,  "  so  impudent,"  as  she  said.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  lady  was  once  looking  out  into  the  yard  and  saw  several 
rats  drinking  by  the  pump.  In  their  midst  was  lying  (as  she  thought)  a 
beautiful  piece  of  reddish  fur.  As  she  wondered  how  it  came  there,  it  sud- 
denly took  to  its  heels  and  ran  away  into  the  stable  with  the  other  rats,  and 
she  never  saw  it  again. 

Rats  are  not  easy  to  lame,  and  yet  they  have  sometimes  made  excellent 
pets.    The  driver  of  a  London  omnibus  once  found  in  bis  hayloft  a  young 
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rat  of  a  piebald  cclor,  which  he  brought  home  for  his  children  to  play  with. 
The  little  thing  soon  grew  tame,  and  was  a  great  £iivorite,  the  children  nam- 
ing him  *'  Ikey ''  after  their  eldest  brother.  He  would  lie  before  the  fire  at 
full  length,  or  run  round  and  round  after  his  own  tail  like  a  cat  His  master 
often  carried  him  in  his  pocket,  or  put  him  in  his  dinner-basket  to  guard 
the  dinner.  Ikey  was  always  honest  except  when  there  was  plum-pudding 
In  the  basket,  and  then  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  resist  nibbling 
at  the  plums.  But  if  others  touched  the  basket,  Ikey  flew  at  them  and 
drove  them  away.  In  return,  his  master  taught  him  to  sit  on  his  hind  legs 
and  beg,  to  jump  through  a  hoop,  to  drag  a  little  cart,  and  to  carry  money 
in  his  mouth. 

I  once  saw  a  series  of  sketches  by  a  young  lady  of  Boston,  representing 
a  sleigh-ride  of  cats  drawn  by  rats.  In  the  first  sketch  they  were  trotting 
off  very  finely.  In  the  second  the  cats  had  grown  hungry  and  were  drop- 
ping whips  and  reins  to  spring  upon  the  frightened  rats.  In  the  third  pic- 
ture the  cats  were  walking  sorrowfully  back  to  the  city,  carrying  their  whips 
in  there  fore-paws  and  their  *'  team  "  in  their  stomachs,  and  leaving  the 
sleigh  and  the  empty  harnesses  behind.    If  I  were  a  rat  I  should  not  wish 

to  be  <*  broken  to  harness ''  in  that  style. 

T.  W,  HigginsoH, 


"DAT   AR    BILL." 

"TREACHER,  Crazy  Poll  say  kin  she  an'  Bill  come  tcr  school,  please, 

A    ma'am?" 

I  was  just  closing  the  door  of  my  little  log  school-house  down  in  Virginia, 
and  it  was  one  of  my  scholars  who  spoke. 

«  Who  is  Crazy  Poll  ? "  I  asked 

"  She  a  crazy  gal,  lib  ober  yonder  in  de  wild  woods." 

"  But  what  good  will  it  do  a  crazy  girl  to  come  to  school  ?  She  can't  learn 
anything." 

« 'Deed  Poll  kin  lam ;  she  got  good,  hard  sense ;  she  ain't  raal  crazy, 
on'y  she  jes*  outlandish." 

"  Very  well,  tell  her  she  can  come." 

"  An'  Bill  too  ?  But  he  got  ter  come  ef  Poll  come,  fer  she  don't  nebber 
go  nowhars  widout  him." 

I  did  not  like  to  refuse  any  child  who  wanted  to  come  to  school ;  and 
since  Poll,  it  seemed,  would  not  come  without  Bill,  I  concluded  to  take  Bill 
too.  I  went  to  school  the  next  morning  with  considerable  curiosity  to  see 
the  crazy  girl,  who  yet  was  not  "  raal  crazy,"  only  "  outlandish."  I  found 
the  children  gathered  round  a  figure  sitting  astride  the  fence.  As  I  came 
near  they  said,  "Git  down,  Poll,  dar's  de  teacher  a  comin'." 

*'  S'pose  she  is,  what  I  gwine  git  down  fer  ?  Spec  she  kin  see  me  heah, 
good  as  ef  I  *se  on  de  groun'."  ' 


"DAT    AR    BILL." 
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The  children,  horrified  at  such  disrespect,  drew  back,  leaving  Poll  alone 
upon  the  fence,  where  she  remained  staring  at  me  as  I  approached.  She 
did  nat  look  ^  raal  crazy,"  but  certainly  she  was  a  very  queer  object  She 
wore  a  blue  linsey  dress  and  a  blue  cotton  apron,  both  clinging  tightly  around 
her,  without  a  gather  or  a  fold,  so  that  she  looked  like  a  long  parcel  done 
up  in  a  blue  wrapper.  Her  hair  was  separated  into  little  locks,  which  were 
wound  round  with  red  worsted  and  stood  out  in  knobs  all  over  her  head. 
A  pair  of  shoes  without  strings,  and  vastly  too  large  for  her,  completed 
her  costume.  Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  bundle  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of 
old  blanket  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  only  stared,  so  I  went  into  the  house, 
the  children  following.  Poll  watched  us  through  the  window  for  a  while, 
and  at  last  came  in.  When  she  had  taken  a  seat  I  said,  *^  Is  your  brother 
coming  to-day  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  wider  than  ever.    ^  'Ain't  got  no  brudder." 

''  The  children  said  there  was  a  little  boy  named  Bill  coming  with  you, 
and  I  thought  it  was  your  brother." 

She  only  stared  at  me  with  her  great  round  eyes  as  solemnly  as  ever ;  but 
the  children  giggled,  and  a  little  voice  said,  <*  Bill  done  come.  Poll  got  him 
in  dar."  And  while  I  was  looking  round  for  some  sign  of  a  little  boy,  she 
unrolled  her  bundle,  and  there  was  a  rush  and  a  flapping  of  wings,  and 
with  a  cut-cut-cut-cut-dah-cut,  a  great  rooster  stalked  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  an  air  of  feeling  himself  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

So  this  was  the  Bill  that  Poll  '*  nebber  went  nowhars  widout,"  and  that 
I  had  agreed  to  take  into  school  I  Was  there  ever  anything  so  funny  since 
Mary's  little  lamb  *' followed  her  to  school  one  day"?  Mary's  teacher 
turned  the  lamb  out ;  but  I  did  n't  turn  Bill  out,  for  one  very  good  reason, 
—  I  could  n't 

He  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  he  knew  it  too.  It  needed  nobody 
to  tell  him  that  the  gold  and  purple  of  his  breast,  the  amber  and  jet  of  bis 
neck,  and  the  bright  vermilion  of  his  crest,  were  beautifixl  as  anything  could 
be,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  every  meek-eyed  hen  that  chanced  to  behold 
him.  Hours  he  spent  in  dressing  and  pluming  himself,  bestowing  particular 
attention  upon  one  of  his  tail-feathers  nearly  half  a  3rard  longer  than  the 
rest,  perfectly  black  at  the  tip,  which  waved  in  the  air  after  him  like  a  pirate's 
flag.  Handsome  though  he  was,  he  was  altogether  a  reckless,  disreputable- 
looking  bird,  and  often  made  it  painfully  evident  that  he  had  not  beeu  brought 
up  in  a  genteel,  well-regulated  barn-yard. 

I  went  home  with  Poll  one  day  to  see  her  grandmother.  They  two  lived 
alone  in  a  little  log  hut  set  close  against  a  fence,  as  if  it  needed  to  lean 
on  it  to  keep  from  tumbling  down.  In  front  of  the  door  was  an  old  cherry- 
tree,  with  a  few  leaves  scattered  over  it,  seeming  to  be  of  no  use  except 
as  a  family  room  for  the  hens,  who  were  holding  a  sociable  in  the  branches. 
Here  I  saw  Bill  in  all  his  glory.  In  school  he  was  rather  doubtful  just  what 
course  to  take,  and  circumstances  were  sometimes  too  much  for  his  dignity ; 
but  here  he  was  sure  of  himself  and  of  everybody  else.  How  he  strutted 
and  crowed  and  plumed  and  admired  himself  1    And  how  his  £&mily  admired 
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him  !  There  was  n't  a  strong-minded  hen  in  BilPs  &mily.  Each  one  walked 
in  fear  and  meekness  before  her  acknowledged  lord  and  master.  They  never 
dreamed  of  asking  for  '*  rights ''  other  than  Bill  chose  to  give  them ;  and 
Bill  considered  that  for  a  sober-minded,  dutiful  hen  to  bring  up  her  chick- 
ens in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  by  way  of  recreation  to  admire  him, 
were  "  rights  "  enough. 

After  the  first  day  or  two  Poll  settled  down  into  regular  school  ways,  and 
behaved  pretty  much  like  the  other  children.  The  only  very  '*  outlandish  'f 
thing  about  her  was  her  treatment  of  her  books,  and  for  this  she  always 
blamed  Bill.  If  her  books  were  torn, ''  dat  ar  Bill  done  scratch  'em.  Spec 
he  fought  he  war  folks,  an'  gwine  ter  larn  ter  read."  If  her  pencil  was 
broken,  '<  dat  ar  Bill  done  chawed  it"  If  her  lesson  was  not  learned,  she 
«  could  n't  study  fer  dat  ar  Bill  foolin'  roun'."  "  Dat  ar  Bill "  was  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  and  yet  Poll  loved  him  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world. 

In  the  spring  a  friend  in  Vermont  sent  a  box  of  maple-sugar  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  had  never  seen  any  before,  and  "  dis  yer  Norf  sugar,"  as  they 
called  it,  was  a  great  curiosity  to  them.  It  was  made  in  little  cakes  with 
scalloped  edges.  Was  there  ever  a  child  who  did  not  enjoy  biting  round 
the  edge  of  a  maple-sugar  cake,  taking  each  scallop  in  turn  ?  These  chil- 
dren began  to  nibble  the  scallops  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  been  little 
Yankees,  used  to  maple-sugar  all  their  lives.  Poll  carried  her  cake  home, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bare-headed  cherry-tree  to  inspect  and  enjoy 
it  at  leisure.  She  bit  off  one  of  the  scallops  very  cautiously,  her  eyes 
opening  wider  than  ever  as  she  tasted  its  rich  sweetness.  She  was  raising 
it  for  another  bite,  when  something  flapped  against  her  face,  the  cake  was 
snatched  from  her  hand,  and  while  she  stood  speechless  and  bewildered 
Bill  made  off  with  the  treasure,  waving  his  black  tail-feather  in  triumph.  In 
a  moment  Poll  was  herself  again,  and  she  started  after  him,  screaming, 
*^  Yer  nasty,  mizzable,  good-fer-nothin',  stealtn'  nigger  1  Yer  done  tuk  de 
hull  ob  my  Norf  sugar  what  de  teacher  gub  me,  an'  mebby  I  won't  nebber 
see  anoder  crumb  long 's  I  lib.  I  war  gwine  ter  gib  yer  half,  an'  yer  done 
tuk  de  hull.    Jes'  yer  gib  it  back  now,  or  I  'se  kill  yer  sho  's  yer  bohn." 

But  Bill,  who  had  flown  up  into  a  fork  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  deposited 
the  maple-sugar  out  of  her  reach,  only  replied  by  a  triumphant  cut-cut-cut- 
cut-dah-cut  All  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  Poll'^  nature  turned  to 
vinegar  at  this  heaping  up  of  insult  upon  injury. 

"  Don'  yer  nebber  come  near  dis  yer  place  agen,"  she  said,  while  the 
streaming  tears  washed  her  face  cleaner  than  it  had  been  for  a  month  ;  ^'  ef 
yer  does  I  'se  gwine  bust  yer  head  with  de  broomstick." 

And  she  kept  her  word.  When,  by  and  by.  Bill  came  down  from  his 
perch  and  walked  into  the  house  as  usual,  Poll  seized  the  broom  and  never 
stopped  until  she  had  chased  him  from  house  and  yard,  across  the  road, 
and  into  the  woods.  He  made  several  attempts  to  return,  but  being  always 
charged  upon  with  a  broom-handle,  he  at  last  resigned  himself  to  drcum- 
stances,  and  settled  in  the  woods,  whence  his  crow  was  frequently  heard,  as 
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if  calling  for  company.  He  was  not  long  alone.  There  soon  gathered  round 
him  all  the  disreputable  and  discontented  fowls  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  guerilla  band,  and  lived  in  true  guerilla 
fashion,  —  making  frequent  raids  upon  the  surrounding  gardens  and  corn- 
fields ;  always  under  the  leadership  of  ^  dat  ar  BilL'' 

Elisabeth  Kilham. 


GERMS    OF    GENIUS. 

MY  son  is  a  genius.    'T is  easy  to  see, 
By  the  drawings  he  makes  on  his  slate 
And  all  the  fly-leaves  of  available  books, 
That  his  name  in  the  land  will  be  great 
His  beasts  have  such  horn,  and  his  birds  have  such  claw, 


Such  carnivorous  jaw, 

So  capacious  of  maw, 
Such  archings  of  back,  and  such  ponderous  paw, 
Such  freedom  from  all  anatomical  law, 
As  the  eye  of  a  genius  alone  ever  saw. 

And  Gustave  Dor^ 

In  his  night-marish  way 
Never  pictured  such  terrible  creatures  as  they; 
For  ichthyosauri  or  pliocene  snakes 
Would  look  gentle  as  doves  by  the  drawings  he  makes. 

Now  some  of  the  pictures  of  Rosa  Bonheur 
Are  rather  good  animal  drawings  —  for  her; 

But  she  copies  Nature's 

Mere  external  features, 
And  has  no  conception  of  these  sorts  of  creatures ; 
And  as  for  the  paintings  of  Edwin  Landseer, 
With  the  endless  and  wearisome  horses  and  deer, 

His  feelings  I  spare; 

I  forbear 

To  compare 

*  Futiealar  attenttoo  is  called  to  tht  ouatwlj  introdnctUm  of  the  other  ejre  in  the  jvrefile  view. 
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His  pitiful  portraits  of  badger  and  hare 
.  With  these  masterly  sketches,  dashed  off  as  they  arei  — 
For  no  finish  of  antler  or  gloss  upon  hair 
Can  atone  for  the  loss  of  their  wildness  of  air, 
From  his  smallest  bull-pup  with  the  impudent  stare 
To  his  biggest  brass  lion  on  Tra£edgar  Square. 


Now  here  on  the  page  of  my  latest  review, 

That  I  happened  to  leave  but  a  moment  or  two, 

What  is  it  I  find  ?    A  man  full  of  dread,  ^ 

With  a  circular  head 
On  a  triangle  body,  with  legs  at  the  base, 

And  arms  with  no  joint  in 

Horizontally  pointing 
Trifurcated  ends  out  in  opposite  ways, 

Is  receiving  a  blow 

From  the  blade  of  a  foe 
That  cuts  through  the  skull  like  a  keel  through  the  water; 

While  a  rectangle  grin 

Shows  the  grim  teeth  within, 
And  the  terrible  slayer's  delight  in  the  slaughter. 
The  grouping  is  natural,  the  drawing  correct; 

That  foreshortened  arm  has  a  striking  effect;  '  \ 

But  the  malice  and  wrath  on  the  fiice  of  the  victor 
Are  what  give  the  wonderful  charm  to  the  picture. 
I  will  tear  out  this  drawing  and  fold  it  away; 
He  shall  have  it  again  on  that  glorious  day 
When  high  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Art 

The  mighty  cartoon  is  unfurled; 
For  if  he  goes  on  with  his  pencil  in  hand 
He  will  make  a  great  mark  in  the  world. 
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HOW    TO    DRAW. 

No.  II. 

MY  DEAR  ALLIE,— 
I  hope  you  are  able,  by  this  time,  to  draw  a  straight  line  in  any 
direction,  and  that  you  are  prepaj^  to  give  the  subject  of  my  present  letter 
your  undivided  attention. 

First  and  foremost,  I  want  you  to  learn  that  the  straight  line  has  tAree 
positions  only,  and  that  each  position  has  a  name.    Here  they  are :  — 
First,  the  horieontal  line; 


next,  the  vertical  linej 


and  then  the  inclined  ox  oblique  line. 


The  horizontal  line  is  any  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the  top 
of  a  table,  or  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  it  is  also  a  line  that  can  be  drawn 
anywhere,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  that  is,  running  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  horizon  line.  The  vertical  line  is  a  line  that  is  exacUy 
upright.  A  chimney  upon  a  slanting  roof  is  vertical.  And  the  inclined^  or 
oblique  line  is  that  which  is  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  A  ladder  leaning 

against  an  upright  wall  shows  inclined 
lines.  Shall  I  prove  to  you  that  there 
are  only  three  positions  for  the  straight 
line? 

Look  now  at  this  circular  form.  Do 
you  not  see  that  it  contains  one  horizon- 
tal line,  one  vertical  line,  and  many  in- 
clined lines  ? 
Now  we  will  proceed  with  our  work. 
You  may  take  your  slate,  placing  it 
square  in  front  of  you,  as  you  were  told 
to  do  in  the  first  letter,  and  draw  these 
combinations  of  the  straight  line.  You 
need  not  be  particular  for  the  present  about  placing  points  for  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  lines.  Draw  the  examples  without  the  help  of  a  ruler  and  as 
many  more  as  you  can  invent,  using  two  lines  only  in  your  work. 
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I  also  set  before  you  combinations  of  three  lines,  and  you  may  try  to 
make  them  when  you  have  mastered  the  foregoing  studies. 


■VxliyH 

X 


Familiar  with  these  last,  and  able  to  make  them,  you  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing exercises,  using/b»r  lines ; 


XM 


when  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  this  series  olfive-VaA  figures, 


^<? 


J  \\\\\  % 
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and  the  £uniliar  shapes  that  come  after  them. 


r^^ 


f 


So  much  for  straight  lines.    Now  we  will  proceed  to  curved  lines. 

A  curved  line  (remember  the  definitions ! )  may  be  a  portion  of  a  circle, 


either   concave   in  form,  like 
this  figure, 


or  convex,  like  this  one ; 


fill],  like  a  part  of  a  small  circle, 
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or  extended,  like  a  part  of  a  large  one. 


It  may  also  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse, 

which  is  this  figure,  or  of  a  volute,  which  is  this  one. 


At  this  point  you  may  begin  to  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  curved  line, 
taking  particular  care  to  have  your  slate  square  in  front  of  you, 
and  looking  out  for  your  pencil,  which,  by  the  way,  should  always 
be  well  pointed,  as  you  see  it  here,  and  long  enough  to  reach  be- 
yond the  large  joint  of  your  first  finger,-^  that  one,  I  mean,  which 
unites  the  finger  to  the  hand.  (See  illustration  of  the  hand  and 
pencil,  in  Letter  No.  I.) 

Commence  now,  by  making  the  first  line  of  your  copy,  which  I 
fear  you  will  find  extremely  difficult.    Never  mind,  but  determine 
the  places  for  the  points  marked  A  B  C  D.    D  you  will  perceive 
is  directly  under  A,  and  B  directly  under  C,  and  when  you  have  made  the 


i#  t 


I 


B  B 

first  line,  the  others  I  think  will  come  easier  to  you.    I  only  require  that 
you  place  points  for  each  line  before  you  attempt  to  draw  it,  and  that  you 
will  exercise  all  a  little  girl's  patience. 
You  did  not  expect  so  much  hard  work ;  did  you  ?  and  you  thought  that 
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Drawing  was  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  all  the  world  to  do ;  that  pretty 
pictures  almost  came  of  themselves,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  much  about 
rules  and  painstaking,  so  long  as  you  gave  folks  some  ideas  of  the  shapes 
of  the  objects  around  them. 

Wait,  my  dear  child,  tmtil  you  are  a  little  older,  and  you  will  certainly  find 
that  the  true  way  to  thorough  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  by  successive  steps 
properly  taken.  Easy  learned,  my  dear,  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  soon 
forgotten,  and  all  grasped  at  once  oftentimes  makes  total  loss  of  alL 

And  so,  having  set  you  to  work  upon  the  curved  line^  I  now  give  you 
some  new  examples  to  draw,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  attempt  to  make 
them  until  you  have  drawn  the  five  curved  lines  z  great  many  times. 

Here  you  have  combinations  of  curved  lines  entirely ; 


ascu 


and  here,  combinations  of  curved  md  straight  lines. 


^9© 


We  will  close  our  lesson  in  Drawing  now,  though  there  are  still  many 
things  I  desire  to  say  to  you. 

Ah,  if  I  can  only  teach  you  how  to  use  your  eyes  as  they  ought  to  be 
used  to  fulfil  God's  purpose  in  giving  them  to  you,  I  shall  not  £ul  to  fill 
you  with  a  power  that  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  moneyed  wealth 
or  worldly  honor.  If  I  can  only  make  you  thoroughly  appreciate  the  beau- 
tifiil  works  of  your  Maker  (and  yon  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate  them 
unless  you  can  thoroughly  see  them,  which  means  vastly  more  than  simply 
using  your  open  eyes),  I  am  sure  you  will  be  always  good,  always  armed 
against  unhappiness,  always  more  completely  under  the  sweet  influences 
perpetually  coming  out  fi-om  Heaven. 

Charles  A,  Barry* 
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A    SUMMER    DAY'S    PASTIME. 

ON  our  shady  back  porch  the  thermometer  stood  at  90°.  Lill  was  lolling 
on  the  sok  in  the  library  playing  with  the  cat,  a  book  in  her  hand, 
upside  down.  Harry,  our  *'  big  irrepressible,"  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
fuming  and  fretting. 

"  Harry,"  said  Lill,  in  her  martyr  voice,  "  do  take  a  drink  of  ice-water  and 
keep  cool ;  you  make  my  head  swim  with  your  gyrations." 

''  Let  it  swim !  It 's  too  light  ever  to  sink.  That 's  a  joke,  but  don't 
laugh,  —  it 's  too  warm.    But  say  now,  girls,  what  ever  *s  a  fellow  to  do  ?  " 

"  Be  civil,  and  go  and  —  shoot." 

"  Got  no  shot,  —  gun  ain't  cleaned." 

"  Ride." 

"  Horses  all  ploughing." 

«  Fish." 

"  Sun 's  too  bright,  —  wind  wrong  way,  —  pike  won't  bite." 

"  Pig  won't  go  over  the  bridge,  and  I  can't  get  home  to  give  my  children 
their  bonny  bunch  of  black-b-e-r-r-i-e-s,"  drawled  LilL 

"  Children,"  said  our  Duty  Sweet,  looking  up  from  her  long  seam,  **  let 's — " 

But  you  don't  know  who  our  Duty  Sweet  is.  It 's  a  pity,  for  you  miss  a 
great  deal.  Well,  she  is  our  Aunt  Ruth,  our  mother's  youngest  sister.  We 
could  remember  that  she  had  left  home  during  the  war,  to  go  somewhere, 
to  teach  somebody  something.  And  mother  cried  and  begged  her  not  to 
go,  and  father  said  in  his  sternest  tones  it  was  "a  most  quixotic  plan." 
We  didn't  know  what  that  meant,  but  we  thought  it  must  be  something 
very  bad,  he  looked  so  cross.  But  she  went ;  and  we  did  n't  see  her  again 
till  after  mother  died.  Then  she  came  back  to  us,  a  quiet,  pale-faced 
woman,  so  changed!  but  O,  so  good  and  lovely!  Harry,  with  the  con- 
trariness natural  to  boys,  and  to  our  blessed  boy  particularly,  calls  her  the 
^^  Agitatress?^  But  we  call  her  Love,  Delight,  Duty  Sweet,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  names  that  fit  her  grace  and  saintliness. 

Well,  to  go  on.  She  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  and  said, ''  Children, 
let 's  go  into  photography."  If  she  had  said  •"  Let 's  jump  over  the  moon," 
we  could  n't  have  been  more  astonished. 

"  We  have  n't  got  a  room  with  yellow  glass  windows  —  " 

"  Nor  a  skylight." 

"  Nor  a  Cameron  obscurum^^  shouted  Harry  as  if  he  had  found  a  "  clincher." 

"  We  don't  need  anything  you  have  mentioned,"  said  Auntie.  *'  Our  appa- 
ratus is  simple  and  inexpensive.  You  know  any  process  which  makes  a 
picture  through  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  a  chemically  prepared  surface 
may  be  called  photography  (drawing  by  light).  The  simple  way  I  can  teach 
you  deserves  the  name  as  much  as  if  you  used  a  camera^  and  all  the  other 
appliances  of  the  profession." 
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We  forgot  the  beat  right  ofl^  and  began  to  ask  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions. 

<'  First,"  said  aunt,  <'  we  must  get  something  to  photograph.  Let 's  begin 
with  leaves  ;  they  will  give  us  more  satisfaction  than  anything  else ;  for  you 
must  use  the  simplest  chemicals  until  you  have  more  skill.  We  can  go 
over  to  the  grove  and  gather  some  ferns  for  our  trial  pictures.  Remember 
June,  July,  and  August  are  the  best  months  to  gather  them.  They  are  then 
in  full  beauty  and  vigor,  untouched  by  autumnal  decay.  You  can  press 
some  and  use  them  later  in  the  fall  or  winter,  but  it  is  better  to  photograph 
from  the  fresh  green  ones.  But  let 's  start.  Get  a  sharp  knife,  Harry,  and 
an  old  book  or  portfolio  to  put  the  specimens  in  as  soon  as  we  gather  them, 
that  they  may  be  pressed  flat  and  unwilted." 

We  found  plenty  of  ferns  in  the  dark,  damp  wood  ;  and  to  our  joy  discov- 
ered, near  a  mossy  stone,  almost  in  a  swamp,  a  large  tuft  of  the  dainty, 
delicate  maiden-hair.  We  disliked  to  tear  it  from  its  cool,  quiet  home  ;  but 
Harry,  flourishing  his  carving-knife  like  an  old  Bluebeard,  shouted,  "  Science, 
Lill ! "  and  snapped  the  slender  stems.  We  laid  all  our  ferns  in  the  book, 
careful  that  the  leaf  edges  did  not  overlap  each  other,  and  then  hurried 
home  to  learn  more  of  this  ^'play  study"  that  is  such  fun. 

From  the  depths  of  one  of  her  "  treasure  trunks  "  Aunt  Ruth  flshed  up 
a  small  package  labelled  *'  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  "  (red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash) and  a  sheet  of  smooth  paper,  which  she  called /^//Vr  saxe^*  such  as  all 
photographers  keep  and  will  sell. 

'*  Now,"  she  went  on,  "  I  will  read  you  the  directions,  and  you  can  each 
try  to  photograph  a  fern  ;  it  only  requires  a  little  patience  and  practice  to 
insure  perfect  success. 

« <  Dissolve  in  six  tablespoonflils  of  rain-water  half  a  dozen  pieces  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  —  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
one  hundred  grains  of  ferrocyanide  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Cut  your  paper 
into  pieces  of  the  required  size,  and  brush  over  one  side  with  this  solution 
by  means  of  a  tuft  of  raw  cotton,  until  the  sur£aice  is  thoroughly  and  evenly 
moistened.  Stick  a  pin  through  one  corner,  and  hang  the  paper  up  to  dry 
in  a  dark  room  or  closet.  Lay  upon  a  pane  of  glass  pieces  of  newspaper  and 
upon  this  the  prepared  paper  (when  it  is  entirely  dry),  brushed  side  upper- 
most, and  upon  this  the  leaf  to  be  copied.  Cover  it  with  another  pane  of 
glass,  and  fasten  the  two  together  by  means  of  '*  spring  clothes-clips,"  one 
at  each  corner,  or  closer  if  necessary.  Place  in  sunlight  —  best  perpendic- 
ular to  the  rays  —  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
paper  has  changed  to  a  bright  blue.  On  removing  the  fern  there  will  remain 
a  yellow  picture  on  a  blue  ground.  Wash  the  print  in  clear  water  until  the 
yellow  becomes  pure  white.* " 

We  went  to  work  full  of  eagerness  and  curiosity,  and  in  a  few  hours  each 
of  us  brought  to  aunt  a  picture,  and  very  proud  we  were.  Lill's  was  the 
best ;  her  blue  was  the  brightest  and  her  white  the  clearest  Aunt  said  she 
had  taken  hers  out  of  the  sun  at  just  the  right  moment    Harry  had  been 

*  Oidinary  unniled  ]«tter>papcr  will  do  at  weU. 
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too  quick,  and  the  picture  was  £unt  and  pale  ;  and  mine  was  exposed. too 
long,  for  the  forked  veins  of  the  fern  were  plainly  printed  and  the  blue 
ground  had  faded. 

We  spent  all  our  time  practising  at  this,  with  more  and  more  success, 
until  we  had  a  great  many  beautiful  prints  of  ferns  and  leaves.  Our  pitecea 
of  paper  are  all  cut  the  same  size,  so  we  can  have  them  bound* 

One  day  aunt  said :  *'  I  will  now  give  you  another  method  of  leaf-printing. 
It  is  much  quicker  and  more  interesting,  but  it  requires  more  care  and 
handiness.  The  chemical  you  will  now  use  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light, 
and  the  pictures  it  makes  are  very  delicate  and  exact  But  I  think  if  you 
follow  my  directions  you  will  have  very  little  trouble.  But  you  must  prepare 
for  stains, — put  on  old  dresses  and  big  aprons,  and  don't  mind  black  spots 
on  your  fingers." 

"  What  Judys  you  will  be  I "  said  Harry. 

^'  You  need  n't  laugh,  sir ;  your  pants  won't  save  you  this  time.  You  must 
wear  the  apron,  or  your  shirt  will  be  embroidered  with  black.  But  now  listen. 

''  1st  Take  ordinary  a/i^»>s«^yr^^  photograph  paper,  a  glass  rod  or  strip, 
and  two  shallow  china  dishes.    These  are  all  the  extra  things  you  will  need. 

"  2d.  Prepare  the  following  solution :  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty  grains  ;  rain« 
water,  one  ounce. 

^  3d.  A  fixing  solution,  viz.  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce ;  rain-water, 
six  ounces. 

*'  Pour  the  first  solution  into  a  shallow  china  or  glass  dish.  Cut  the  paper 
into  sizes  as  before  and  float  them  on  the  solution,  one  at  a  time,  firom  three 
to  six  minutes.  After  placing  the  paper  on  the  solution,  raise  it  to  see  that 
no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  it  If  any  are  formed,  remove  them  with  the  glass 
rod,  and  replace  the  paper,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  solution.  After  it  has  been  on  the  bath  a  proper  time,  hang 
it  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room  or  closet  These  papers  will  keep  some  time  in 
total  darkness,  but  it  is  best  to  prepare  no  more  than  are  necessary  for  one 
day's  work.  They  will  dry  more  quickly  if  the  drop  at  the  lower  comer  is 
removed  after  they  are  hung  up,  by  touching  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting. 
When  perfectly  dry  place  the  leaf  upon  the  paper  and  print  as  in  the  other 
process.  When  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity  has  been  reached  remove 
the  print,  and  wash  well  in  water,  in  a  dark  room.  Pour  your  fixing  solution 
into  a  dish  and  place  your  prints  one  by  one  in  it,  taking  care  not  to  touch 
them,  except  at  the  comers,  if  the  fingers  have  been  soiled  by  the  hyposul- 
phite. Allow  them  to  stay  in  this  solution  five  or  ten  minutes,  according 
to  the  number  of  prints  that  have  already  been  fixed  in  it  Take  them  out 
and  wash  will  in  half  a  dozen  changes  ofwater^  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time." 

<*  O  my ! "  said  lazy  LilL  <'  Indeed,  Love,  I  'm  not  equal  to  all  that ; 
besides  —  " 

<<  Well,  why  not  ?  It 's  not  much  trouble.  Do  the  long  names  frighten 
you  ? " 

**  Not  that ;  but,  besides  —  "  and  she  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

*'  Don't  you  see,"  cried  Harry, "  Lill's '  exchequer '  is  exhausted,  as  usual  ? " 
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''  Yes,  my  allowance  is  all  gone." 

'^That's  no  matter,"  said  aunt,  who  always  mended  the  holes  in  our 
pockets.  *'  These  few  things  will  cost  but  a  triHe,  and  the  pleasure  will 
repay  you  a  thousand-fold  We  can  go  to  the  village  to-morrow  and  get 
everything  we  need." 

Lill  was  silenced,  and  amiably  borrowed  some  money. 

So  the  next  morning  bright  and  early  we  went  to  town  with  our  list  At 
the  druggist's  we  bought  our  chemicals,  and  had  them  measured  and  pro- 
portioned. The  next  thing  was  the  paper  with  the  long  name,  and  for  this 
we  went  to  Mr.  Jacques,  the  photographer.  He  was  lovely  ;  and  when  we 
told  him  of  our  experiments  he  wanted  to  sell  us  half  the  things  in  his  store 
to  work  with.  We  were  tempted  to  get  a  little  printing-frame  with  a  hinge 
in  the  back,  but  Lill  looked  resolutely  out  of  the  window,  and  aunt  shook 
her  head.  It  was  just  as  well,  for  she  showed  us  afterwards  how  to  make 
one,  by  cutting  our  lower  pane  in  halves  and  then  pasting  a  strip  of  muslin 
over  the  division  so  that  you  could  bend  one  half  back  and  see  when  the 
print  had  been  exposed  long  enough.  We  made  our  solutions  that  after- 
noon, and  sewed  a  black  cloth  around  the  bottle  containing  the  nitrate 
solution,  as  exposure  to  the  light  would  discolor  it,  and  we  wanted  to  use  it  a 
great  many  times. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  we  began  work  at  once.  We 
found  more  difficulty  than  in  the  other  method,  but  the  greater  beauty  of 
our  pictures  rewarded  us.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  came  out  so  sharp  and 
clear  that  you  could  count  them  all 

Among  other  things  we  found  that  the  paper  would  curl  up  when  we  laid 
it  on  the  "  bath,"  but,  breathed  upon  gently,  it  flattened  out  at  once.  Then 
it  was  puzzling  to  tell  which  side  of  the  paper  had  been  "  sensitized,"  but 
we  made  a  mark  with  a  pencil  on  each  one  before  using  it,  and  that  kept  us 
straight  We  discovered  that  it  was  better  to  put  a  layer  of  black  cloth 
or  velvet  next  the  prepared  paper,  over  the  newspaper;  that  maple,  oak, 
birch,  and  all  other  very  fibrous  leaves  made  the  prettiest  pictures ;  that 
thick  or  fresh  leaves  took  longer  to  print  than  thin  or  dried  ones ;  that  we 
must  print  them  much  darker  than  we  wanted  them,  as  the  fixing  solution 
changes  the  color ;  that  one  great  secret  of  success  was  washing  thor- 
oughly ;  and  O,  a  great  many  things  that  can  only  be  learned  by  practice: 

But  now,  can  any  one  tell  why  bo3rs  get  so  much  more  out  of  everything 
than  girls  ?  Harry,  for  instance,  —  he  pores  for  hours  over  his  chemistry 
and  botany  to  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything.  He  has  grown 
very  intimate  with  Mr.  Jacques,  subscribes  to  a  photographic  journal,  has 
all  his  leaves  arranged  in  classes,  always  finds  some  new  specimen,  torments 
us  with  terrific  chemical,  botanical,  and  dictionary  words  ;  to  crown  all,  he 
wears  his  old  black  apron  as  gracefully  as  —  a  boy  can.  To  be  sure,  we 
had  to  make  our  ruffled  dresses  for  Sally  Jones's  party,  and  it  took  nearly  all 
our  allowance  to  get  them.    I  wonder  if  girls  have  to  wear  ruffled  dresses  ! 

But  I  have  more  to  add  The  other  night  Lill  said,  <^  Suppose  we  send 
an  account  of  our  experimenting  to  the  '  Young  Folks.' " 
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^  A  good  idea,''  aontie  said ;  ^<  any  boy  or  gii:!  can  do  if  B«fwal^.«i  yoUb*^ 

'<  Bat,"  LHl  added, '<  who 'U  write  tlie  letter  ?    I  can V     . 

^«  Why,  Meg  of  course ;  she  *s  oar '  champion  wdtist '  i  The  dreadlui  boy 
will  talk  slang.'' 

So  here  it  is,  Mr.  Editor ;  and  we  hope  all  who  read  this  accotmt  of  our 
Summer  Day's  Pastime  will  try  to  make  ^  sun-pictitres,"  and  have  as  good 
sucsees  as  we  have  had.  "^ 

M,  D.  R. 

P.  S.  —  Aunt  Ruth  says  to  tell  you  that  she  learned  all  this  from  a  little 
book  called  *<  Leaf-Prints,"  written  by  Charles  F.  Himes,  and  published  by 
Benerman  and  Wilson,  Philade^hia.  Harry  has  the  book»  and  it 's  angh^ 
nioe  to  have. 


OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


A    CROW    HUNT. 


Wb  had  been  busy  planting  com  all  day  in  the  lower  lot,  —  Father,  Will,  and  I, 
and  Dave  Holmes,  the  hired  man.  O,  how  hot  it  was  1  not  a  breath  of  wind  down 
there ;  we  could  see  the  hot  air  trembling  over  the  ridges  in  the  upper  field,  just 
as  it  does  over  the  stove  in  the  winter-time,  —  "dry  rain  ^  Dave  calls  it  But  it  was 
Saturday,  and  we  put  in  to  get  it  att  planted  that  night,  for  Mr.  Simmonds'a  folks 
were  going  to  finish  theirs  that  day;  and  Will  and  X  oouldn't  bear  to  have  Beb 
and  Ed  bragging  about  getting  through  firrt^ 

When  we  went  down  to  work  m  tibe  morning  there  was  a  crow  sitting  in  the  top  of 
a  hemlock  near  the  fence.    He  stayed  there  for  as  much  as  an  hour  watching  as  with 

0 

an  occasional  Aaw-r-ri  hawr-rl  And  four  or  five  more  flew  over  the  field  with  one 
eye  tamed  down  to  see  what  we  were  d(un&  They  are  old  settlers  here  that  have  had 
nests  in  the  woods  down  by  the  brook  these  twenty  years,  father  says.  1 11  bet  they 
saw  the  com  in  the  tin  dishes,  and  knew  just  as  well  what  was  going  to  be  done  as 
we  did.  Last  year  they  were  very  bold,  and  cared  no  more  for  the  scarecrow  men 
we  made  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  strew  than  nothing  at  alL  They  would  come 
down  into  the  field  foggy  mornings,  when  we  could  not  see  them,  and  pull  up  the 
com  within  a  rod  of  the  worst  looking  scarecrow  we  had.  But  one  day  at  the  mill 
old  Deacon  Murray  told  father  that  if  he  should  string  twine  all  round  the  field,  the 
crows  would  n't  light  down  inside  of  the  twine.  He  saw  it  in  his  paper,  and  had 
tried  it 

So  we  put  down  stakes  and  twined  the  whole  piece.  The  thing,  looked  ^ast  like 
a  telegraph,  and  Will  and  I  used  to  piay  it  wu-  one*    The  stakes  were  put  io  loosely, 


and  utofdd  wMBf  bsdt  md  ftMth,  00  Chftt  a*  pull  at  one  end  coidd  be  ftSt  at  ttie  filr^er 
side  of  the  field,  behind  the  hill ;  and  by  tyin^  a  beU  to  the  stake  at  each  end  we 
Midd  «end  agnaTs,  wtneh  sttx>d  for  despatches  The  Deacon  was  right  about  the 
twine  ;  the  crows  did  n't  come  inside  of  it     I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  a  snare* 

Before  we  went  up  to^  dinner  we  had  put  the  twine  around  what  we  had  got  planted. 
But  Mr.  Crow  was  not  to  be  fooled  that  way.  When  we  came  back  from  dinner  we 
found  he  had  been  dining  too.  A  big  black  fellow  was  keeping  watch  in  the  tal) 
hemlock,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  he  sang  out  lustily  to  his  brother  pilferers. 
There  was  a  great  flapping ;  a  whole  flock  flew  up  and  stole  guiltily  away  among 
the  trees.  They  had  dug  up  fifty  hills,  some  of  them  right  under  the  twine.  All 
through  the  afternoon,  as  we  worked,  they  kept  sailing  over  the  field  ;  and  we  could 
hear  the  young  ones  cawing  from  the  nests^  down  in  the  woods.  **The  twine  fsn^t 
going  to  stop  them  this  year,"  said  lather ;  **  we  must  try  something  else. " 

'*  Why  don*t  you  hang  the  young  crows  up  in  the  field  here,"  said  Davei  "That  *« 
the  way  they  did  at  Mr.  Savage's,  where  I  worked  last  season.  They  didn't 
come  near  that  field  again,  I  tell  you."  I  could  n't  help  thinking  that  it  was  rather 
a  cruel  way ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  crow  hunt  was  so  tempting  that  I  tried  to  get 
fid  of  that  feeling,  and  worked  away  as  hard  as  I  could  when  father  sa&d  that  if  we 
got  through  in  time  we  would  go  down  and  have  a  look  for  the  nests,  and  try  Mr. 
Savage's  method. 

We  finished  the  field  about  six  o'clock,  and  then  started  after  the  crows.  I  carried 
the  gun,  and  Dave  took  an  axe.  A  partridge  was  dramming  on  his  log,  and  we 
stopped  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  But  he  flew  before  I  fairly  got  sight  of  his  ruffled  back. 
Just  then  we  stumbled  upon  the  nest  of  the  female,  who  was  setting.  Will  almost 
caught  her  in  his  hand&  There  were  fifteen  eggs  in  the  nest,  about  half  as  large  as 
hens'  eggs  and  of  a  clouded  gray  color.  The  great  trees,  birches  and  maples,  over- 
hung the  brook,  and  the  rocks  among  which  it  ran  were  covered  with  mould  and 
mass.  The  young  crows  wece  still  enough  now,  and  through  the  tiee4ops  we  could 
see  the  old  birds  sailing  in  silent  anxiety  many  hundred  feet  overhead.  They  did  n't 
allow  their  fears  to  overcome  their  prudence  enoo^  t9  go  near  the  nesti. 

After  k>oking  some  time  we  saw  a  nest  in  the  top  of  a  high  maple.  It  was  a  hard 
one  to  ^mb,  and  it  was  decided  to  cut  it  down.  Father  took  the  axe ;  the  great 
white  chips  flew  from  the  scarf,  and  in  a  few  ooinDtes  the  tree  staggered  and  with  a 
harsh  roaring  crack  felL  But  we  had  our  labor  for  our  pains  ;  it  was  a  last  year's 
nest,  diy  and  deserted.  It  really  looked  as  if  the  crows  would  have  the  best  of  this 
hunt,  for  it  was  now  getting  dusk.  But  WiU's  keen  eyes  spied  another  nest  ii»  a 
huge  birch.  Not  to  be  taken  in  again  by  an  old  nest,  we  fired  a  charge  of  shot  at 
it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  black  heads  pop  over  the  side,  quickly 
drawn  back.  How  to  get  to  them  was  the  next  question,  for  the  tree  was  as  much 
as  three  feet  through  at  the  ground,  altogether  too  big  to  climb  '*  bear  feshion  " ; 
sod  it  would  be  a  good  hour's  work  to  cut  it  down. 

*'  Fall  that  tall  hemlodc  which  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  into  the 
binch,"  said  Dave.  *^  Then  we  can  go  up  the  hemlock  into  the  birch  just  as  easy 
as  one  can  go  up  stairs." 

"  Agreed  " ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  cutting  the  hemlock  leaned  over  and  lodged 
Ha  top  across  one  of  the  great  birch  limbs.  But  after  all  it  was  a  rather  perilous  look- 
ii^  ''staircase."  "There,  John,"  said  Dave,  turning  to  me,  '* there's  a  chance  to 
distinguish  yoQrself«" 

*'  Let  me  go,"^  exdainiecl  WiU ;  •«  I  saw  the  nest  first" 
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*'  You  may  try  it,  John,*'  said  father.  I  obeyed,  and  began  to  ci«ep  up  the  trunk, 
but  it  was  pretty  hard  work,  and  when  I  had  got  out  about  forty  feet  from  the  stump, 
where  the  tree  hung  over  the  buook^  it  looked  rather  "  scarey;"  *'  Keep  cool,  boy, 
don*t  look  down  1    Keep  your  eyes  up  I "  shouted  father. 

After  a  tough  scramble  I  got  into  the  birch  and  made  my  way  up  to  the  nesL  It 
was  full  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  As  I  scrambled  up  the  black  heads  again  peered 
Over  the  edge ;  then  a  great  commotion  took  place,  and  a  shower  of  dirt  came  rattling 
down  into  my  eyes.  One  by  one  I  drew  out  the  young  Inrds,  cawing  and  sqnaUing, 
from  their  cosey  cradle,  -^glcoay  blaek  babies,  with  heads  as  big  as  kittens  and  great 
black  beaks.  How  they  cawed  and  fluttered  down  to  the  ground  when  I  dropped 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  below  1  I  could  n't  help.piQring  the  poor  little 
(ellows  when  I  Utought  what  a  cruel  death  was  in  store  for  them. 

I  found  getting  donyn  easier  than  getting  up.  We  dien  went  back  to  the  cornfield, 
and*  setting  some  long  Umber  poles  slantingly  in  the  ground,  hung  the  young  birds 
by  the  legs  with  strings  at  the  ends  of  the  poles.  Will  th6ught  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  kill  them  ;  but  Dave  said  they  must  be  left  alive  in  order  that  their  cries  might 
frighten  the  old  birds.  And  they  did  cry;  we  heard* them  jdeading  piteousiy  as 
we  went  off*  to  the  house ;  and  going  out  once  during  the  evening,  I  could  hear  them 
atilL  I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  and  cut  them  down  aiiler  the  others  had  gone  to 
bed,  as  I  should  have  done  if  any  one  but  £ither  had  hung  them  there.  I  suppose 
they  cried  all  night 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  but  Will  and  I  stole  out  before  break&st^  and  nti 
down  to  the  cornfield  to  see  "  how  they  had  rested,"  as  Will  said.  We  crept  along 
easily  and  looked,  over  the  ridge  into  the  field.  There  were  the  four  young  crows, 
swinging  from  the  ends  of  the  poles ;  and  there,  too,  were  the  two  old  ones  digging  up 
the  com  with  might  and  main  and  feeding  them  with  it  1  We  could  see  them  flying 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another  as  busy  as  bees. 

*«  I  'm  glad  of  it,"  said  WilL  *< Don't  scare  them.  Now  let's  get  father  and 
Dave  out  here.    I  wonder  what  Dave  will  say  to  diis ! " 

Back  we  ran,  and  telling  them  something  good  was  going  on  down  in  the  comfiekl, 
we  all  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  again.^  Will  and  I  were  ready  to  bunt 
They  both  took  a  good  look  at  the  field  and  then  at  each  other.  Dave  looked  queer ; 
but  father,  throwing  himsdf  upon  the  grass,  laughed  as  I  never  saw  him  before. 
*'You're  a  fine  fellow.  Holmes,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  *'to  coax  me  into  movmg 
tiMtt  family  of  crows  up  into  my  cornfield  I "  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  what  Dave 
said.  Will  had  it  to  laugh  over  for  a  week  afterwards.  "  Boys,"  said  father,  turning 
to  us,  "  go  and  dispose  of  those  young  crows  in  some  way ;  we  can't  have  them  there 
if  it  is  Sunday." 

We  disposed  of  them  by  turning  three  over  to  the  care  of  the  old  birds,  and  keep^ 
ing  one  to  tame  into  a  pet,  and  a  mischievous  one  he  became.  We  had  no  dtfiiculty 
whatever  in  taming  him  ;  and  his  tongue  was  duly  split,  according  to  Dave's  direc* 
tions,  to  make  him  talk.  But  I  regret  to  say  he  never  became  a  fluent  speaker.  He 
became  a  most  inveterate  thief,  however,  and  a  nuisance  generally,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  his  neck  underwent  a  sudden  circumvolution  one  morning  at  the  hands  of  some 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

The  thing  which  finally  kept  the  crows  off  the  com  was  newspqxn,  unfokled  and 
placed  flat  on  the  ground,  with  a  stone  on  each  comer  to  prevent  them  from  blowmg 
away.  A  dozen  of  these  laid  down  at  intervals  over  the  field  did  the  business.  Will 
thinks  this  is  still  another  proof  that  '*  the  pen  ia  wiighrtiir  khan  the  iWonL" 

C.  A,  Stephens. 
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PRIZE  ESSAYS.    (Second  Class.) 

No.  L— CATS. 

Arr  3FOI1  fond  of  cats  T  I  hope  so ;  for  if  you  are  not  you  lose  a  great  deal  of 
pleasurcL  Probably  you  think  not  You  say  that  cats  are  sly,  deceitful,  stealing 
animals,  first  cousins  to  tigers ;  yet  you  like  dogs,  and  can  see  no  faults  in  them. 
Now  if  a  cat  is  first  cousin  to  a  tiger,  is  n't  a  dog  first  cousin  to  a  wolf?  And  don*t 
you  think  that  if  he  had  pussy's  means  of  climbing  he  would  take  the  meat  off  the 
shelves  as  quickly  as  she  ?  We  had  a  cat  once  that  would  not  touch  a  thing,  while 
the  dog  stole  some  meat  from  the  stove  while  it  was  cooking.  But  poor  pussy  always 
gets  the  blame.  Then  you  have  yonr  marvellous  stories  about  dogs,  —  their  sagacity^ 
intelligence,  etc.     Well,  I  think  that  even  there  cats  can  equal  them. 

I  know  of  a  great  many  strange  things  cats  have  done.  I  know  of  one  that  wa4 
taken  all  through  the  war,  and  it  came  about  in  this  wise. 

One  night  one  of  our  great  generals  was  sitting  in  his  tent,  weary  with  the  day's 
march,  when  be  heard  a  faint  **mew,"  and  looking  down  saw  crouched  at  his  feet  a 
poor  half-starved  kitten.  Now  the  General  was  n't  particularly  fond  of  cats,  but  he 
had  a  noble,  generous  heart,  that  would  not  see  any  animal  suffer,  and  the  piteous 
*'  mew  "  went  to  his  heart.  So,  calling  his  orderly,  he  told  him  to  give  the  poor  little 
thing  something  to  eat 

Pussy's  supper  finished,  back  she  went  to  the  General's  tent,  and  stayed  with  him 
all  night.  The  next  morning,  when  they  were  ready  to  march  again,  the  General,, 
who  began  to  cherish  an  affection  for  the  kitten,  took  her  and  put  her  in  one  of  the 
baggage-wagons.  From  that  day  Pussy's  destiny  was  fixed,  and  she  became  a  soldier, 
establishing  herself  as  one  of.  the  General's  aides-de-camp.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  had  ever  studied  tactics  or  been  to  West  Point,  but  she  certainly  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  herself  in  a  battle  (which  is  more  than  some  people  do),  and  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  maxim,  that  **  He  who  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another 
day,"  for  whenever  a  battle  occurred  she -would  flee  to  the  baggage-wagons.  She 
soon  became  an  experienced  soldier,  and  every  morning  Yt^vea.  the  drums  beat  for 
reveille  she  would  come  from  the  General's  tent,  where  she  spent  the  night,  and  get 
in  the  wagons,  and  when  they  stopped  would  always  find  her  way  back  to  his 
quarters,  and  spend  the  night  with  him.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  General  became 
Tery  fond  of  the  little  puss  who  followed  his  fortunes  so  faithfully,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  took  her  home,  where  she  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  prosperity 
which  she  so  richly  deserves. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  living  here  that  he  had  seen  cherry- 
colored  cats  in  the  city.  Of  course  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  so,  but  he 
assured  me  it  was  so  gravely  that  I  was  quite  mystified.  And  what  kind  of  cherries  do 
you  think  they  were  ?    Why,  black  cherries  to  be  vmt  \ 

Sometimes  cats  have  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  I  knew  one  once  that  always  went 
to  prayers  in  the  morning,  and  would  sit  on  the  table,  looking  over  the  big  Bible  as 
her  master  read  the  chapter ;  if  by  any  chance  she  was  late,  it  disturbed  her  greatly^ 
and  she  would  try  and  slip  in  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  observed. 

I  could  tell  any  number  of  stories  about  my  favorite  animal,  but  perhaps  you  are 
not  as  fond  of  cats  as  I,  and  would  tire  of  reading  them. 
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I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  cats  to  the  exdusidn  of 
dogs.  Not  so,  but  I  do  not  like  to  hear  them  unfavorably  compared.  Indeed,  I  i3ce 
all  animals,  —  cows  excepted,  —  and  often  wonder  what  we  should  do  if  we  had  not 

the  pleasure  of  watching  their  lives. 

Maty  Belie  Simpson^  age  14. 

LouisviLLB,  Kentucky. 

Since  writing  the  above,  death,  which  the  brave  and  gallant  General  faced  in  so 
many  battles,  has  taken  him  from  us.  The  same  kind  heart  which  prompted  him  to 
takd  pity  on  the  poor  foisaken  kitten  was  always  with  him,  causing  him  to  be 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  hioL  For  him  the  nation  now  mourns,  and  never  will 
our  country  foi^t  him  who  fought  so  faithfully  for  her,  —  the  brave  and  noble 
Thomas. 

M.  B.  S. 


Na  IL— MY  HOME. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  looks,  think,  first,  of  a  grove  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontaria  There  are  tall  ashes,  — very  tall ;  beautiful  little  clumps  of  hemlock ; 
round-headed  maples,  spreading  beeches,  fragrant  birches,  red-fruited  sumachs  and 
wild  pear-trees,  besides  the  fntit-trees  and  shrubbery.  There  is  a  semicirde  of 
hemlock  and  birch  trees  on  the  lawn,  which  forms  a  very  pretty  arbor.  A  few 
years  ago  we  made  a  table  in  it,  by  twisting  branches  around  and  between  a  cirde 
of  birch-trees.  We  put  some  laige  stones  in  it,  too,  for  seats ;  and  in  summer  my 
sbter  Mary  often  goes  there  to  study.  Then  there  are  the  t*  Four  Trees,"  magnifi- 
cent basswoods,  growing  so  close  together  that  they  form  a  nice  little  alcove  in  which 
two  or  three  children  can  just  hide. 

Here  we  used  to  bury  the  poor  little  dead  birds  which  we  found  on  the  ground, 
and  the  unfortunate  squirrels  which  we  took  alive  from  the  naughty  old  cat,  but 
which  generally  died  afterwards,  in  spite  of  our  tenderest  nuniing. 

At  one  corner  of  this  grove  you  enter  by  a  gate,  and  a  winding  drive  leads  yon 
up  to  a  white  gothic  house,  —  "my  home."  Apross  the  east  end  of  it  is  a  piazza, 
with  a  dimbing  rose  at  each  end  of  the  steps.  On  each  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  Nor* 
way  spruce,  in  one  of  which  a  rolnn  built  its  nest  last  spring. 

We  found  some  little  brown  speckled  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  soon  there  were  three 
or  four  wide-mouthed  birdlings.  At  the  south  side  of  the  house  is  a  smaller  piazza, 
shaded  by  a  large  group  of  hemlocks,  and  its  columns  twined  with  purple  and  white 
clematis.  In  these  hemlocks,  which  mamma  calls  her  bird-cage,  and  in  the  orchard 
beyond,  the  birds  give  us  the  sweetest  morning  concerts*  A  little  way  from  the 
piazza  a  wistaria  dimbs  up  the  side  of  the  house.  When  it  is  in  blossom  its  purple 
clusters  perfume  the  air  for  a  great  distance.  In  June  the  queen  of  the  prairie  at 
the  comer  of  the  house  is  covered  with  its  pink  buds.  North  of  the  house,  near  the 
windows  of  mamma's  room,  is  the  croquet-ground,  shaded  by  maples  and  beeches ; 
and  a  little  farther  off  is  the  swing. 

In  spring  we  amuse  ourselves  with  gardening,  sailing  little  stick-boats  on  BabbHng 
Brook,  rambling  in  the  woods  aAer  the  liverwort,  which  some  people  call  spring- 
beauty,  and  by  doing  so  steal  the  name  of  another  pretty  flower  that  grows  here ;  for 
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tbi;  w«ke<Qhui,, white  sod  red ;  for  the  adder's  tongue,  with  its  brown  mottled  Icovei 
and  yellpWy  curly  petals ;  for  the  solomon-seal,  whose  ^weri,  my  French  teacher 
said,  **  seemed  to  him  like  iairy-beUs  to  welcome  the  firing  "  ;  and  for  the  violets, 
white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow.  For  these  are  all  found  here  in  great  abumdancr, 
as  papa  does  not  let  any  one  disturb  the  north  part  of  the  grove  with  plough  or  spade, 
but  wishes  nature  to  do  all  the  gardening. 

In  summer  it  is  croquet,  swinging,  sailing  boats  in  the  slippery-bottomed  puddles 
on  the  rocky  beach,  and  sometimes  going  bathing  in  "old  Ontario"  early  in  the 
morning. 

In  fall  there  is  great  fun  gathering  the  fruit  And  when  some  of  our  sehoohnates 
come  out  here  on  Saturday,  we  take  our  dinner  out  in  the  woods  somewhere,  and 
have  a  Htde  picnia  In  die  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  pretty  low,  we  sometimes  go 
a  wading  in  the  cool,  rippling  water,  some  distanoe  out  from  our  beach ;  and  when 
we  are  tired  of  this  we  throw  sticks  in  for  our  great  black  Newfoundland,  Prince. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  vessels  that  we  see  on  the  lake.  Some  da^rs, 
when  it  is  so  very  calm  that,  after  the  tugs  have  left  them,  the  vessels  cannot  go 
fiirther  without  a  breeze,  we  have  counted  as  many  as  sixty  of  them,  and  might  count 
twice  that,  for  every  vessel,  with  its  ropefe  and  span,  is  doubled  in  the  water  beneath. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  with  the  sun  shining  so  brightly  on  their  sails. 

la  wiafeer  die  lake  is  often  coveted  almaat  as  iar  as  we  can  see  with  floating  ice 
aad  iBoww  Sometimes  at  night  it  lies  closely  padced  \ff  our  shore,  and  the  next 
nMirmag  there  is  a  white  line  at  the  horinon,  where  the  whole  mass  is  floatiag  over 
to  visit  our  neighbors  in  Canada.  Then  perhaps  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  appear 
agafai ;  and  so  it  drifta  back  and  forth,  till  it  is  melted  in  the  spring,  or  is  scattered 
\ff  the  strong  March  wiadSi  But  when  the  sun  rises  over  it  there  are  such  soft, 
nosy  onkifs,  and  bright,  flashing  points,  end  daik,  strange  shadows  I  Then  there  are 
iee-hiUs^  jnst  like  real  mountains,  with  their  caves  and  craters — along  the  shore ; 
and  on  a  very  cold  bat  sonny  morning  the  hike  steams  like  a  great  boiler,  so-  that 
altogether  we  have  very  beantilul  winter  pictures. 

We  call  diie  pleasant  hoaie  of  oun  Shady  Shors^  but  you  tee  that  there  is  a  great 

deal  of  sunshine  and  music  aboot  it  toa 

Li9M€  SkeldoHj  agt  12. 
OswBCO,  Otwego  Ca,  N.  Y. 


Ko.  III.— A  YACHT  VOYAGE  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

"  I  ^K  «oc  a  oMdMn ;  I  h«««  aeea 

Full  many  a  chill  September, 
And  though  I  iras  a  youngster  then. 
That  gale  I  well  remember." 

Whsn  I  aai  as  old  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  now^  I  can  ny  the  same 
of  the  tost  September  gale  that  he  says  about  the  one  that  happened  fifty  years  before 
it ;  for  I  came  very  near  being  drowned  in  that  storm,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.. 

Last  summer  several  of  my  relations  thought  of  taking  a  yacht,  and  coasting  about 
in  it  for  a  few  day%  daring  which  time  the  party  were  to  eat  and  sleep  on  board  of 
their  vesseL  They  were  all  ready,  except  one,  to  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  hat  it  was  autuian  before  this  one  sent  word  to  the  rest  of  as — for  he  lived  at 
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fi&te  a  distance — that  he  could  come  fai  a  day  or  t«row  So  we  aigaged  a  yacht  and 
made  our  final  preparations. 

Our  vessel  was  to  come  up  to  a  pier  which  was  sitaated  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  place  where  we  lived  $  this  pier  was  the  nearest  point  fmm  our  homes  at  which  we 
could  conveniently  embark.  We  wished  to  start  fiom  as  near  our  houses  as  possiUe 
because  there  was  a  sick  lady  in  our  party. 

We  all  drove  down  to  the  pier  in  carriagi^  Several  people  that  were  not  inclnded 
in  the  party  went  to  see  us  off,  and  among  the  number  was  my  little  brother',  who 
was  about  seven  years  old  at  the  time.  Mamma  had  been  afraid  to  take  him  because 
she  thought  he  would  be  running  idxiut  all  over  die  yacht  and  peihaps  fidl  overboard ; 
but  when  she  saw  how  large  the  vessel  was,  she  thought  there  would  be  no  danger 
in  his  going  too,  and  so  we  called  him  to  us.  He  came  running  up,  wondering  what 
we  wanted,  and  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going.  We  were  afterwards  veiy  glad 
we  took  him. 

Down  through  Boston's  beautiful  harbor  we  went  Everything  was  new  to  me, 
for  I  had  never  taken  the  trip  before.  As  we  sailed  on  that  fine  day,  overtaking 
yachts  which  had  started  before  us,  — for  the  Una,  although  she  is  an  old  yacht,  is  a 
very  last  sailer,  -—  I  enjoyed  myself  dmroug^y. 

We  arrived  at  Gloucester,  our  destination,  at  about  the  hour  for  dinner,  having 
come  down  in  steamer  time.  After  dinner  some  of  us  went  on  shore  to  see  some 
fiiends,  and  one  gentleman  came  back  with  us.  We  wanted  htm  to  accompany  «s 
to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  but  he  said  he  could  n't,  and  went  away,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that  be  did  sa 

At  night  we  lay  down  on  the  cushioned  seats  which  were  on  each  side  of  the  cabin, 
and  some  of  us  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  was  so  misty  tliat  the  captain  said 
we  had  better  not  start  for  the  Isles  of  Shoals ;  so  we  remained  in  the  harbor  at 
anchor.  When  I  got  on  deck  I  found  out  that  the  gentlemen  had  gone  fishing  in 
the  tender,  and  that  the  captain  was  also  fishing  over  the  side  of  the  yacht  I  asked 
him  to  let  mi  fish,  but  he  said  the  hooks  and  lines  he  had  were  all  too  large  for  the 
fish  that  were  to  be  oui^t  However,  I  was  determined  to  fish,  so  I  rummaged 
about  until  I  found  some  hooks  and  line»  of  the  proper  siae,  and  then  I  fished  until 
breakfast  time.  In  the  course  of  that  day  I  caught  ten  or  twelve  fish,  and  among  them 
was  a  little  mackerel 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over  we  had  got  tired  of  staying  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
harbor,  and  wished  to  take  a  sail  The  capUin  said  that  it  was  quite  rough  outside, 
but  that  if  we  wished  to  go,  of  course  vire  might  It  looked,  too,  as  if  a  long  storm  was 
brewing,  and  in  case  of  one  happening  we  wished  to  be  as  near  home  as  possible, 
on  account  of  the  sick  lady.  So  we  sailed  for  Marblehead.  The  sail  up  was  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  party,  but  I  was  rather  afraid. 

When  we  reached  Marblehead  harbor  everybody  came  down  into  the  cabin.  After 
a  while  some  of  the  gentlemen  proposed  a  game  of  euchre.  They  made  a  table  of  a 
small  trunk  placed  on  end  and  put  on  the  top  of  a  stool,  and  commenced  to  play. 
Pretty  soon  we  heard  a  great  noise.  My  father  went  on  deck,  and  soon  told  us  diat 
they  had  put  down  atte  anchor,  and  it  did  n't  hold,  and  that  they  were  getting  out 
their  spare  one.  Having  said  this  he  went  up  again.  Veiy  soon  down  he  came  with 
more  news.  The  spare  anchor  did  not  hold  either,  and  we  had  been  drifting  towards 
a  steep  ledge  of  rocks.  ** But  fMw"  he  added,  " the  revenue  cutter,  which  is  in 
the  harbor,  has  sent  us  a  boat,  and  we  have  a  strong  line  attached  to  us  and  car* 
ried  to  the  cutter,  so  we  are  safe."    After  he  had  said  this  he  went  up  again.     By 
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thisjtimc  all  the  gtotlemcii  were  on  deck,  and  wtxj  ftsfr  minutes  one  of  them -looked 
down  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  which  led  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  and  told  die 
ladies  in  the  cabin  what  was  going  on  overhead  It  had  been  reported  that  on  deck 
it  looked  very  wild.  Now  I  had  never  been  on  the  water  in  a  storm,  and  I  thoi^t 
I  would  go  up  and  see  what  the  gentlemen  called  a  wild  scene.  The  waves  were 
white-capped,  and  some  little  sail-boats  which  were  moored  by  the  pier  were  rocking 
to  and  fro.  It  was  raining  needles,  and  the  cutter's  boat  was  dancing  over  the  waves 
on  her  way  back.  On  one  side  rose  a  steep  ledge  of  rocks,  and  on  the  other  might 
be  seen  vessels  rocking  like  cradles  in  the  midst  of  the  foam.  Altogether  it  was  a 
grand  sight  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  it  as  long  as  possible,  but  at  last  I  went  down  to  the 
cabin.  The  storm  increased  as  Uie  light  decreased.  We  coidd  not  have  any  lamp, 
for  we  did  not  wish  to  risk  being  burned,  and  everybody  was  anxious,  though  few 
words  were  spoken. 

"  We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin : 
Not »  aool  who  dared  to  alaep ; 
It  was  midnight  on  the  wnten^ 
And  a  ttonn  was  on  the  deep." 

We  soon  found  that  the  cutter  was  drifting,  and  of  course  we  were  doing  the  same 
'thing.  The  rocks  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  at  one  time  only  fifty  feet  of  water  was 
between  us  and  destruction.  Then  an  order  came  :  "Tell  the  ladies  to  be  ready  to 
1^  ashore."  We  put  on  hats  and  cloaks,  feeKng  that  there  was  small  chance  of  our 
ever  touching  dry  land  again  alive,  for  we  knew  that  no  boat  could  live  in  that  sea, 
and  that  if  we  attempted  to  land  we  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  We 
expected  every  minute  to  be  called  up  on  deck,  but  the  order  did  not  come.  In  the 
morning  we  found  out  why.  We  had  drifted  within  a  man's  leap  of  a  deserted  fishing- 
achooner.  Our  cook  jumped  on  board  of  her  with  a  rope,  and  we  were  soon  made 
ilnat  to  her  in  five  placo.  This  stopped  our  drifting.  Two  of  the  gendemen  got  on 
board  of  the  schooner,  but  the  waves  were  so  high  that  they  could  not  come  back 
for  some  time.  And  then  the  wind  began  to  change.  It  came  round  and  blew  us 
away  from  the  rocks  instead  of  towards  them,  and  then  came  another  sentence  from 
the  captain's  lips  :  "  Tell  the  ladies  we  are  safe."  O,  how  welcome  was  that  sound  I 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  asleepk  In  the  morning  we  heard  from  the  captain  of  the 
cutter  that  there  had  been  several  wrecks  near  us.  We  felt  very  grateful  that  God 
had  spared  tit;  for  we  knew  that  if  we  had  once  struck  the  rocks,  very  few  of  us 
would  have  escaped  drowning. 

The  telegraph  lines  were  idl  down,  so  mother,  my  little  brother,  and  I  went  home 
to  tell  the  anxious  ones  we  were  safe.  When  we  reached  the  shore  the  men  clustered 
aromid  the  pier  told  us  they  had  not  thought  we  should  live  through  the  night  They 
had  twice  attempted  to  send  the  life-boat  to  us,  but  their  efforts  had  been  in  vain. 
The  rest  landed  at  one  of  the  Boston  wharves  at  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  and 
so  ended  our  Yacht  Voyage. 

Mary  P.  WebsUr^  age  11. 

f6a  Titmonl  St,  BosTOii»  MaMi 


s*  me  ariddle,  young  n 


Na  68. 
"  And  where  are  you  going,  (rid  nun  I "  '. 
ulci, 
"  And  where  are  you  bound  ?  "  said  I ; 
The  old  man  wagged  hii  weaiy  head, 
And  nade  Ihit  (unoy  leply :  — 

"  If  you 'tl  gues*  me  a  ri 

"  I  'II  answer  you  in  >  word. 
For  I  am  nty  Jlrtt  and  leamil,  you  $i 
And  well  advanced  in  my  lAird." 

"  But  why  do  you  lean  on  your  ashen  staf^ 
And  why  do  you  walk  so  slow  ? " 

The  old  man's  smile  bioke  into  a  laugh. 
As  he  answered  with  chuckles  low. 

"A  sickness,  my  itcond,  got  hold  on  me. 

And  a  dreadful  time  I  had  ; 
Till  a  learned  leech  gave  me  mjjirif. 

My  case  was  decidedly  b!id. 

"And  now  I  go  on  my  iv^oAr,  young  man, 

In  my  rfirrf  I  go  on  my  viialt  ; 
I  take  m'jjirii  (or  my  body's  weal. 
And  myivju/r  for  the  good  of  my  soul." 
Hitty  Maginit. 
Na  69. 
Sir  Kenneth  it  gallant,  Sir  Kenneth  is 

say. 

Sir  Kenneth  is  good  at  a  roundelay ; 
The  fleetest  foot  and  the  keenest  blade. 
And  the  softesl  voice  in  Tangleglade,  — 
Never  a  maiden  in  all  Ibc  shire 
But  thiijb  to  Sir  Kentteth's  glance  of  fire ; 


ADES. 

Never  a  youth  but  will  ride  to  tke  death 

Where  Sir  Kenneth's  pennon  fluttcrelh. 

Sir  Kenneth  has  mounted  his  coal-black 

Bleed, 
And  he  tides  lo  the  wizard's  lower  with 

speed,— 
Gray  and  gloomy,  mossy  and  dank. 
With  the  fout  weeds  Chick  on  the  black 

moat's  bank. 
Why  rides  Sir  Kenneth  so  last  to-day  ? 
What  words  in  bis  ear  shall  the  wizard 

Why  is  Sir  Kenneth's  cheek  so  pale, 
Does  be  snuff  my^rj/ in  the  tainted  gale? 

He  hath  checked  his  steed  by  the  4lraw- 

bridge  old 
That  guards   (he  way   lo  the   Haunted 

Hold. 
iCed  of  my  aamd'i  Iron  power 
To  keep  nide  feet  from  the  wizard's  tower. 
He  hath  defied  his  plume  to  thtitlioarr 

And  he  waits  his  horoscope  to  hear. 

"  Now  read  me  my  fat*  from  thy  hidden 

lore 
Till   the  nsxt   full   moon,  —  I   uk   no 


Slowly  the  wiwrd  niied  his  beatl 

As  he  looked  on  the  knl^t  and  atemlj 

"  Hearken  I  thy  &te  comes  near  to  tbee. 
Arm  I  aim,  Beausire,  thy  chivalry  I 
And  pray  that,  as  erst  on  Ajalon, 
Yon  moon  stand  still  till  the  fight  be  won. 


i87a3 


TIu  Evatutff  Laa^. 


Far  if  it  fill  ere  Ac  lut  foe  flee. 

It  shall  fill  DO  moic  for  ihiM  «r  th«e. 

Now  go,  proud  knighl,  Ibr  th;  doom  is 

told; 
The  itara  lie  not,  aiul  Ihe  pave  is  cold  1 " 

"The  moon  will  fill  in  another  hour; 
Nay,  Clare,  sweetheart,  Heave  thy  bower, 
For  the  gleam  of  the  fbemati'i  steel  b 

And  none  but  a  craven  would  linger  here. 
Farewell,  ma  tait  I  the  tale  is  told, 
The  moon  mounts  high  and  the  grave  is 
cold  I" 


Aad  steady  and  iwifl  the  knight  dotb  tide 
To  the  doom  the  st»ra  have  prophesied. 

Hie  the  fagots  and  tight  the  torch  I 
Mutter  the  ban  of  Holy  Church  I 
Blight  on  the  wretch  whoK  accursed  art 
Hath  vnoaght  to  death  that  gallant  heart  I 
Scatter  his  ashes  far  and  wide. 
From  Yarrow's  holms  to  the   banks  of 

Clyde, 
That  never  again  while  Time  shall  be 
May  uy  whuU  be  found  in   Ihe  north 

coiintrie. 

C.  H.  S. 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— NaT* 


RIDDLE. 

No.  71. 

Shone  on  by  the  drcltng  Mn, 

Ungtb  I  have,  but  am  not  tall ; 

Yet  I  never  leave  my  bed. 

Body  none,  and  yet  a  head  ; 

Beast  I  'm  not.  yet  roar  full  oft 

And  although  it  is  not  imall. 

Never  ulk.  although  'tis  said 

Through  my  mouth  am  never  fed. 

That  I  murmur  low  and  soft. 

Arms  1  have,  but  ne'er  a  hand. 

What  I  luu  again  1  1)  be. 

Feet  I  "ve  none,  and  yet  I  run. 

What  I  am  you  '11  tell  to  me. 

Though  1  've  been  in  every  land 

ILLUSTRATED   REBUS. —No.  7a. 


$i6  The  Evaumg  l^mp. 

ILLUSTRATED  REBUSES. 
No.  73.  —  A  case  for  the  ougistiatel    Why? 


[August 


.  No.  74-  —  A  fiTorite  dandng  tv 


R  A.,  Jr. 
Nays.- 


ANSWERS. 


ti.    A  Hi«nn  Hft  u  1  bird  on*. 
HA  IhteO  (re  n)  li  (F)  ii  m  (bard  ttl 
u     I.  Santnp.    ■.  BsrUn.    \  Kdinbdn.    4. 
Cotk.     <   Nice.    6.  Spina. 
il.    tiicoDindDcfrei. 
t6.     N    O    D 
ARE 
PAY 

takiili  down  nd  up,  lad  Ihi  BiwH  1 

si.    Divid'i  liDMatllian  onr  S: 

j«.    Ai>Ht«ti<r  J.  P.  B.,  BMroit: 


kaittaa  ■■  E  -  I7  the  «nc  wftlinctic 


>^tJlRl|hE^O(  f4- 


tjstxiniSAii 


idlJtaiTiiiruniacJiiluoriheciiiE  "EM.  R.  Tilno. 

Tho»h  latin  be  thr  pin.  unolerlhl^  — 
ThitlnllKcnineDf  )DMk«b'>bCDrui 

(ihlih!  (p«l4?k«c«lir)  (in^O  (la  bt.x)m 
Il«  he)  (COT.  &1W  0  (Juitice)  (nw.)  («  ofiu) 
(.  boodVieaKier  «I  tjt  ooj]. 

et    Cur^.  OnngE.  MarthA.  Model,  OIT- 
hT,  UrmpH.    (Cominoiimllh.} 
««.     Rhodon,  QKbit.  SoleDxn'i  Md,  Ud«r. 


6t    Glori 


..  -   .  _  ne  U  S)  (h  deep  h 

66.     FoutHuoai.    (Finrc'i 
6>.    Acgbil.    (AQW.) 


inidi,  1  faw  hinu  fn  Ibt 


botioDA  ftom  oat  yovng  fri 
MbjfCt  of  writiiig  br  the 
prat*  aHfal  lo  ibaiB.  to  tbe  lint  ptice,  do  sot 
■«d  111  aajiUnc  n a imif,  (ad  <)«  not  bi  im- 
pAtianl  to  htv  frtm  Anjnhinf  yoti  hiTV  mL  In 
minDg,  ctBOK  >  Hbjcct  which  to«  f«l  4  linlr 
nttnit  u^  ihea  aay  whit  too  hift  to  wMf  abottt 
it  u  thnflj,  dnrlf,  and  dinctlj  u  pcaiblt.  Be- 
win  al  na&i  imndaciieot,  bol  am*  u  am  to 
tba  jrilh  of  th*  owtcB ;  lod  when  ;m  b«Ti  goi 
thtDD|h,  Mofi.  Tosr  picCB  vthtEn,  kt«p  il  *  fan 
(lin  or  ■  few  mcki  or  umiihi,  md  when  il  hu 
"  lot  »ld  "  criiicug  it ;  wet  when  «  page,  i  p«n- 
fnjA,  1  •cBtnce,  *  put  af  ■  leiiiCBCt,  of  a  mcrd 
cu  b4  ipind,  and  Mrike  il  out ;  look  «h*ip  lor 
■uk  ot  nguc  unnt  of  apteuwn,  uid  titat  ihao 
bsDioUtT ;  iller,  compna,  iDKrlloc,  ud  fiuUj 
—  mniie.  Makt  i  d«n  copr.  ud  iIhb  criiioH 
ud  unend  thiL  Spar«  ronraeif  do  tronble  id 
Ihii  paniciilii,  &r  il  ii  thai  ihu  ml  ikill  i*  K- 

Kconpliihcd  wriiar,  —  a  gnat  filTOiiK  with  "  Onr 
Ydubb  Folka,"  — wbsH  ikclche^  a]Iboa|h  Ihtr 
read  to  aaailT  thai  jaa  think  Iboy  won  daaiwd 
cff  carctciaiy  at  a  iliiing,  at*  all,  eon  tbe  lout 
of  ihim,  writKn  ow  thna  or  fbor  ii«M  bdbn 
thcT  art  MDl  10  » :  —  ii  la  llua  jnificioDa  paint- 
takmg  which  inakM  lh*ia  alwajn  w  fi«ah  and 

What  ir,  aftaall  jow  labor,  ytm  caaDibudoa 
■•  "KVWtfiillT  dcdiMd''r  TbU  ia  an  axpatl- 
•nee  tnrf  joung  writer  haa  to  |0  throa^  —  and 

i(ed  br  iL  Do  fog  think  ediion  imilg  derialrtlj' 
when  th*T  aaa  inothat  numncHpl  from  ihe  young 
Contribator  whoae  poem  ec  atory  waa  rejactad 
IBM  Bonih?  Not  >o:  "Bnra  ^r  tba  it  n't 
tboliih  orfainl-bianed;— ihe  iriei  agalnl"  And 
If  you  labor  hi*  beta  thorough  and  cooacitaiioua, 
it  hat  not  been  thrown  away ;  -'■  you  bava  gained 
by  il  what  ii  of  aHnt  Talua  Ihaa  ill  the  monty 


S«  ion  aod  keep  a  copy  of 

S.  B.  —  What  we  have  u 

tbe  careful  preparaticn  of 
foiended  chiefly  for  the  your 
profil   to   IhtmlBivei  and  n 

or  bclen  tba  Snl  day  of 
fallowii  — 

Fbit  {twtnty-frra  dollar 
FoRma  Monroe,  Va. 

Sccood  (twe«y  dollan),  t 
Maia. 

Third  (fifteen  doUan),  lo 
mora,  Md. 

Iht  ptiie*  6n  cbandea  ii 

Tittt  (twenty  doDan),  1 
Lonia. 

Second  (Hltean  dollara), 


id  here  with  tecard  to 
nanaicripli,  tlffaough 
[.  may  be  heeded  with 
Til  utiafiictloo  ID  ua 


rt  to  F.  ;.  Dielman, 

0  Willy  Wlap,  MiMen, 

R.  Arthur,  Ji.,  Bdd- 

ndriddla:  — 

o  Hiny  Utvnoi    St 

to  C  Herbert  Siat, 

B.  Snodtfield.   Lake 


ceifamc 

Icllen  at  the  foUowiag  Irom  Ihe  &iesdi 

of  "Our 

Yomi  Folk."  in  IbniED  Jandar    To 

know  that  our  little  mKuiua  ia  welcomed  by 

themead 

monlh  » tv  iwiy,  and  Ibal  il  bean  to 

them  the 

plaaaui  mcmorie.  aud  dear  auodatioaa 

of  OUT  beloTcd  country,  1*  a  aoum  of  ^acert  gntl- 

RcalioBl 

Laal  n>oalh  w*  printed  a  letter  Ina  Dretden. 

nit  ana 

IhUK 

'YoUHO  PoLits"-You«n  >u>e)y  bo 

«nTri.ed 

Id  tee  tMi  epiatle  comjug  finni  auch  a 

longdi«a 

hce.  and  fioa,  i  wranger.  too ;  hm  pleaaa 

lead  me  Ibroagh,  Ibr  I  an  anBou  that  yon  ihould 

know  how  I  like  your  delightfiil  magaiine.    I  an 

an  Amen 

can  and  haTe  been  ben  three  months 

and.aia 

proof  of  my  tKoicKi  &r  "  Our  Young 

Folki," 

hava  It  Mat  to  me  ftora  actoai  tba 

'briny  deep."    Itnagina  my  pleatvrt,  »ba  I 

5i8 


Our  LHUr  Hp^. 


[August, 


•pen  the  montfity  paAagr  of.|»apeis  fton  hooMBt; 
to  tee  iit  dear  old  ihce  (I  have  bod  ic  three  yeon 
legolariy),  and  the  fua  I  have  making  oat  aU  Wiily 
Wisp's  curious  putties,  the  enigmasi  Ike,  tec. 

I  have  BOtioed  in  the  ** Letter  Box"  several 
aoeounts  of  nioe  gunes,  and  I  thiak  yoiL  night 
Kke  to  hear  of  soiao  new  ooea  Hbr  iaCieHBany 
the  fonng  people  have  a  good  time  over  a  Httle 
piece  of  cotton  which  thejr  put  in  the  middle  of  a 
table  (around  which  they  sit  in  a  drcle),  and  then 
the  fun  conunenoes ;  each  player  must  blow  at  the 
eottoo  and  try  to  prereot  the  others  from  blowing 
it  into  his  or  her  lap ;  if  this  is  done  a  Ibiieit  must 
be  given. 

The  Germans  hare  many  pretty  ways  of  redeem* 
ing  forfeits  One  of  the  prettiest  ia  called  the 
** Statue."  A  young  girl  is  placed  on  a  stool  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  and  each 
player  can  put  her  in  a  statuesque  attitude,  —  such 
aa  one  placing  her  right  hand  on  her  heart,  aaoth* 
er  her  left  arm  stretched  forth,  and  another  her 
head  in  a  haufl^ty  position,  and  so  on,  each  fiztng 
her  aocording  to  hia  or  her  fancy. 

Another  way  of  redeeming  foifeits  is  the  **  Pope." 
Two  iittle  girie  aia  placed  opposite  each  other 
at  a  little  disUoce,  with  lighted  candles  in  their 
handa.  They  must  then  walk  towards  and  from 
each  other  and  say,  **  The  Pope  is  dead :  a  day  be* 
fore  he  died  he  was  still  alive."  If  either  laughs 
they  must  begin  agam,  and  so  on  till  tbey  have 
passed  each  other  three  times  without  hSughing. 

Another  way  is  for  a  girl  to  kneel  before  a  chair 
with  an  open  back,  behind  which  is  a  smaller  girl ; 
the  fisrmer  most  try  to  kiss  the  latter  through  the 
opening,  but  the  little  one  must  not  let  her.  This 
ia  very  anwising,  and  I  do  not  think  known  io 
America. 

But  now  good-by,  dear  "  Young  Folka  "  If  you 
have  apace  enough,  just  print  thisi  ae  that  other 
readen  can  see  how  you  are  loved  by 

A  Stmmgtn 

It  is  no  less  gratiiying  to  get  sodi  pleasant 
words  as  these  from  a  young  giri  of  foreign  birth 
and  education,  now  residing  in  this  country.  Al- 
though English  is  not  her  native  tongue,  Eda 
G—  shows  that  she  can  write  it  with  ibroe  and 
fluency :  — 

"Your beautiiul  magatine  is  always  reeeived  at 
home  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  all  of  us,  tvco 
to  my  little  three-year-old  brother,  love  to  look  at 
the  pretty  pictures,  and  hear  or  read  the  delightful 
stories  it  contains. 

'*  My  brother  and  myself  both  find  that,  although 
we  have  had  many  French,  English,  and  German 
books  of  the  kind,  none  deserve  more  than  yours 
the  great  popularity  it  has,  and  that  all  that  is 
aaid  of  it  is  litde." 

N,  y.  M,  writes  to  tell  as  how  much  he  likes 


om^  Bionthlyw  He  aaip^  *'  I  tank  H  dorii^  the 
fifst  three  yean  of  iu  ewietmoe,  and  then  iboUably 
abandooad  it  for  the  [«v  mpprtu  th*  namm\. 
When  my  snbscriptioo  Ibr  the  latter  in  1869  ex- 
pired, I  ielc  I  miut  have  my  oldr  £ivorite  again, 
and  new  I  wait  iaipaticntly  for  each  number.  I 
think  it  ia  tha  best  jovaoile  publication  in  the 
Western  heauq>hete:  don't  you?  [Of  course  we 
dol] 

*'  And  now,"  he  goes  on,  **  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  advice  about  my  fiitore  porsuita  1  am 
iburteen  yean  and  eight  months  old;  I  have  a 
great  love  for  books,  especially  poetiy,  paintings, 
and  pictures,  music  and  drawing  and  sculpture. 
I  have  a  natural  taste  for  drawing  and  coloring^ 
and,  of  all  earthly  things,  should  like  to  become 
either  an  artist  or  an  author,  perhaps  both.  Which 
would  you  recommend  me  to  become?  Would 
you  like  to  see  some  of  my  paintings?  If  so,  I 
wiU  atod  you  some.  I  also  have  written  a  little 
poetry  and  a  few  etoriei^  whidi  I  woald  like  to 
have  you  pam  judgment  upon ;  will  yen  ?  What 
hooka  are  neoesaary  to  study  to  become  aa  artist  ? 
and  what  book  fbr  teaching  drawing  ia  the  beat? 
Please  answer  theea  qaeetioos  as  soon  as  poea^ 
ble,  in  the  '  Letter  Boc*  Any  other  informatioa 
would  be  thaiddnlly  itoeived.  Perhaps  yoowoold 
like  to  know  my  fall  name ;  the  N.  b  for  Nathas* 
lel  and  the  J.  for  Job.  Is  n't  that  ahocrid  nana? 
Don't  put  aU  this  in  the  *  Letter  Box.' " 

—  No,  we  will  stop  short  here.  We  don't  thmk 
it  such  a  very  "  horrid  name**;  and  perhaps  you 
will  some  day  make  It  illustrious.  Be  careful,  how^ 
ever,  and  not  mistake  an  inclination  towards  art  Ibr 
a  sign  of  genius :  and  remember  that  hundreds  fail, 
as  artists  or  aothora,  where  one  succeeds.  For  a 
young  person  who  has  hb  living  to  get,  it  is  very 
much  better  to  have  some  good  every-day  trade 
or  profbssioil  to  rely  upon  for  daily  bread,  than 
to  trust  either  pen  or  pencil  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance.  If  your  living  is  already  secured 
to  you  it  is  different.  But,  whatever  your  calling, 
you  may  leam  both  to  write  well  and  to  drew  well ; 
and  perhaps  in  time  you  may  be  assured  that  you 
have  great  capacities  for  art  or  aothorehlp,  or  both- 
Then  follow  your  strongest  inclination.  Yon  will 
see  by  thia  month's  magazine  that  we  are  publish- 
ing a  series  of  artk:les  on  drawing ;  and  we  will  ask 
Mr.  Barry  to  point  out  such  books  as  young  students 
will  need  to  go  on  with  af^er  he  leaves  them.  Yon 
can  send  us  any  of  your  productions  j'ou  please, 
yet  we  cannot  promise  that  we  shall  find  time  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  more  cases  of  acci- 
dental drowning  occur  than  at  any  other,  we  gladly 
give  place  to  the  following  rules  for  resusciutii^ 
drowned  persons,  kindly  furnished  us  by  our  friend 
F.  S.  C,  of  the  New  York  "Insurance  Monitor" :— 


Our  tattr  Bwe. 


vr  hu  rbrebMcL  Quickly 
wipg  inil  clntiK  Ihc  aioulli.  ind  \S  b*  don  Qol 
bRAItifl  flnintdlilelT  beghi  the  fbOowiof  nwrr 

}.  Ptihirt.  —  Plu*  th*  pIlieDt  OD  hii  bKb, 
with  ihsiilden  nlxd,  ind  luppDRcd  euDr  m  ■ 
fclded  cot «  «»»  kind  of  pUlow. 

4.  TVir^  14^  u/rtt  niraaa  ^  mir  itUt  tkt 
•H^l^  —  Lci  OM  puwn,  at  the  patiaDt'a  bBid, 
pHp  lb*  UBCue  (aotlf  >ad  flnaty  with  hii  ftntflr^ 
«aTM«d  with  *  Ul  of  haadk(rch»C  dnwug  it 


Mn«  M  dfin  tbciinMt  s<'ik«  IsDti. 
n  ■■«   {m   ■■LiwTCDa'i   LaiMB," 
■Ow  VoBBB  FoUm,"  Vol  II.  p.  t„>  w>  pab- 
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Our  Letter  Box. 


[August. 


Wb  are  coDStantfy  receiying  letteit  from  com- 
8pood«BU  who  speak  in  gntbmiaitic  taunt  of  **  We 
Giria.'*  We  trust  that  Bona  of  our  readers  Beg« 
lect  this  well-written  storjr.  It  is  aeMom  that  any 
laagaaiQe  priuti  a  aerial  characteriaed  lliio«g|KNit 
by  such  fine  touches,  and  such  delicate,  pleasant 
home  pictures.  We  an  glad  that  so  many  of  our 
young  readers  can  thoroughly  appredata  a  story 
that  is  not  "exciting." 

Miss  Phelps's  aketehaa  art  ihvorites  with  etery 
one.  By  the  way,  how  many  of  you  have  m^i 
made  acquaiataaoa  with  thia  adwifaMc  writer's 
last  book,  "  Hedged  In  "  ?  In  some  respecU  it 
is  even  superior  to  her  deservedly  popular  **  Gates 
Ajar,"  and  we  would  wwommmd  it  to  all  who 
want  a  healthful,  pure,  beautifully  told,  interaating 
story.    (Published  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Ca) 

Our  "Mathematical  Enigma"  of  last  month 
(No.  59)  appears  to  have  created  a  livdy  sensa- 
tion. Some  of  oar  correspondents  seem  to  have 
taken  it  seriously,  even  afker  they  had  solved  it  I 
Others,  however,  are  in  doubt,  —  witness  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Clarence  S.,  written  from  Wash- 
ington :  — 

"Dear  Sir,  — As  I  was  looking  over  the 
'  Evening  Lamp '  in  your  last  number,  I  discov- 
ered your  enigma,  the  solver  of  which  will  get 
ten  doUars  for  his  or  her  trouble.  I  solved  it,  and 
got  ten  dollars — for  the  answer.  I  suppose  it  was 
a  joke,  and  if  so,  the  author  was  not  amdh  enough 
to  take  me  in :  but  if  you  are  going  to  give  1 10  to 
the  person  who  solves  it,  why,  I  'm  your  man." 

Certainly,  Clarence ;  when  we  aend  to  anybody 
currency  to  the  amount  above  named  you  shall  be 
remembered :  but  wt  advise  you  not  to  look  very 
confidently  for  it  until  afler  the  sun  has  been 
eclipsed  at  the  time  of  a  full  moon ;  then  jrou  shall 
have  the  money. 

Among  the  many  answers  sent  in  the  best  is  by 
J.  P.  B.,  which  appears  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
month's  *  Evening  Lamp.'  We  thank  him  for  the 
additional  fiia  he  haa  made  for  oa  out  of  Ent  R. 
Tainer's  joke. 

C,  T.  H.  writes  (from  East  St  Johnsbury,  Vt), 
"that  the  enigma  would  have  been  a  little  more 
timely  if  it  had  been  printed  in  the  April  number, 
and  dated  April  uil  I  worked  on  it  what  q>are 
time  I  could  get  for  two  days,  and  then  guessed 
the  answer.  Ent  R.  Tainer  need  not  trouble  him- 
self to  send  me  ten  dollars^  as  I  have  '  ten  doUars ' 
already." 

LUmu  B.  S.,  Lebanon,  O.,  aaya,  pleasantly :  "  I 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  solving  it  correctly,  and  of 
receiving  the  reward  at  the  same  time.  Credit  is 
due  to  Ent  R.  Tainer  for  the  9«#7  frpmft  voMaour 
in  which  he  '  settles  his  dues.* " 


Om  mat  suooessftti  solver  of  the  enigaaa  sends 
in  "  Tea-Partiea  "  «a  the  answer. 

No  doubt  Ent  R.  Tainer  believed,  with  v^  that 
the  wit  which  could  solve  hit  riddle  could  not  fiul 
alee  to  see  hie  catch.  That  so  many  who  got  their 
"  ten  doUars  "  in  the  answer  should  still  have  ex- 
pected a  priag  of  ten  doUara  when  no  prise  hnd 
been  ofierad,  iea corioua  Act,  sonewhat  difficoh 
of  espbnation.  We  suppose  the  publisbera  may 
be  in  part  to  blame  for  it  If  they  had  not,  unfbr^ 
tunately,  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  Ubeiality, 
surely  nobody  would  have  expected  them  to  pay, 
without  winking,  such  octenaive  damages  for  an 
iaaooBBt  little  jokab 

"A  SuMunt  Day's  Pastimb"  in  the  preeent 
number  of  our  magarine  is  not  a  mere  ftncy 
sketch.  We  have  received  some  beautiful  prinia 
of  leaves  actually  made  by  one  of  the  children  in 
the  manner  described :  and  they  show  what  a 
really  practical  and  elegant  amusement  is  here 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  intelUgent  boy 
and  girl. 

"  Unclb  Dick"  sends  from  hia  scrap-book  tha 
following  riddle,  which  he  and  "the  children" 
haiw  "pusaled  over"  in  vain.  (]an  any  of  our 
readers  help  them  to  a  aolutioB  ? 

I  *m  the  stoutest  of  voices  in  ordiestra  heard. 
And  yet  in  an  orchestra  never  liave  been ; 
I  'm  a  trird  of  gay  plumage,  yet  leas  like  a  bird 
Nothing  in  nature  ever  was  seen. 
Touching  earth,  I  expire ;  in  water  I  die : 
In  air  I  lose  breath :  yet  can  swim  and  can  fly. 
Darkness  destroys  me,  and  light  is  my  death  ; 
You  can't  keep  me  alive  without  stopping  my 
breath. 

If^ili  RiUkig.  —  Pestaloisi  waa  a  distinguished 
educator  and  philanthropist :  bom  in  Zurich,  Switx- 
eriand,  in  1745;  died  in  18 J7.  The  best  modern 
systems  of  teaching  are  based  upon  the  methods 
he  introduced.  -~  Cendlemas  is  a  church  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  second  day  of  February,— so 
called  from  the  great  number  of  candles  lighted 
for  it  —  Martinmas  ia  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  on 
the  nth  of  November.  —  Yes,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  ask  questions,  but  a  better  is  to  answer  them, 
when  you  can,  for  yourael£  —  By  the  way,  your 
answer  to  the  "  traveller  problem  "  in  last  month's 
"  Letter  Box"  does  not  touch  the  main  question 
atalL 

Tkx  earliest  answers  to  pnxxlee  in  the  July 
number  wem  sent  in  by  Walter  Oeer,  and  by  Etta 
H— >,  from  whom,  by  the  way,  we  ahall  be  ^ad 
to  hear  again* 


"Their  Name    is  Legion." 

l^jipepMla  la  th«  parent  of  amrt  eviTt  tbvi  Saw  tm 


t  IM  Unlbla 


lDd(KTll»Me  mental  mlK 
cOaprliif.  GlTB  tbem  *U  the  cnr  <lt  gnta  wltli 
TAKKAMTS  KrFBBTESCEHI  SELTZER  APE- 
HIENT,  wbLdl  noOfUa  and  npiliU*  Iha  bowdi, 
taea  the  UoDHcta,  uid  li  ■  nuc  msedj  Air  IndlfO- 


BOLD  BY  ALL  DKUOOISTa. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT 

or 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Kenn.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ft   CO. 


MR.  DICEEirS. 


be»T  *hl(s  papfT,  ilB  W  X  ij 
tiHib«,  lulnibla  hir  (nmtDg.  lu  UlCUlu  chaiiKUT, 
uid  ihs  kiw  price  It  ahlcA  It  !•  kU,  ombliie  to  rm- 


FBICE,  SO  CEBTS. 

For  tatt  hg  alt  Dtalen.    Bent,  ptat-paidf  « 
ilfpria,  if  Ou  PtUukmi, 
FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Borton. 


TWO   DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER   BOOKS. 


Farming  for  Boys; 


kcm   XDiia«b."     With   lUuiUulmii. 


nUt  !•  >  pEeutnt  MtrmpC.  in  the  raitt  n 
iFe  itorjr,  to  jrelandtofcupcoanlryboyi 
s  IWinidn  life While  the  Mme 

IK  falki,'  the  frttun  put  M  the  pnwnt 
■nil,  being  (fKiT  illoimitd,  fiirmi  a  v 
Hive,  and  Knilble  book  for  boji."  — 


The  Butterfir  Hunten. 


w  ballerflln  i  not.hnw- 
■Dch  ritltll  aa  «liUdnu 
clearlTJurt 


owledge."- 


3(H<n.     Sfni,  poB-pairf,  an  tmjipi  o/-prit.,  J»  rt.  IVWuitra, 

FIELDS,  OSaoOD,  &  CO.,  Boaton. 
E.  P.  DCTTON  «L  €X>.,  713  Braadwar,  Wew  York, 

Special  Ageiiti  for  F.,  P.,  &  Co.'«  PtiblicntimM 


CHARLES    DICKENS. 


**  I  mag  qmarrd  vUk  Mr,  DUkauPB  art  a  ikmuamd  tad  a  ikmuamd  IjoMc,  IdeUgkt  mid  wnuUr  at  kU  gmomi  f 
Irteogniu  m  it — J  apeak  mth  ame  and  rcverMM — a  eammiatien  ftarm  ikat  Divine  Baat^Utmca  lahoM  tUMoti 
taak  we  know  it  wiU  ene  dajf  be  to  wipe  everf  tear  from  every  iye.  ThtJffMUf  I  take  «y  eAore  qf  the  feaot 
tf  lane  and  kKadaeoa  wkiek  tkia  gentle  and  generoueand  ekariuMe aoal  kaa  contributed  to  tks  k^tpiaoeo  ef  tka 
worUL    I  take  and  ea^ojim:fi  Aare^aMdoag  aBmadieHom  fortkemeaL^^ — W.  M.  Tbackxbat. 


Authorized  Axnexioan 


**Q7  a  ipedBl  mmugemtBt  moAt  with  me  and  1117  Bngllsh  Pabliihen  (pftrtaen  with  me  In  th*  oopyiighl 
of  mj  woriu),  MsuBS.  Fnuw,  Osgood,  h  Oo^  of  Boitoii,  hare  become  the  only  aathoriied  repreeeotatiTes 
in  Amerka  of  the  whole  lerlei  of  my  books. 

«  CHABLK8  DICK£N&» 

Under  tUa  anvogemeiit  the  feUowlBf  edttioaa  hai«  beeo  pnbtlfbed  t  •-- 

!•  THE  DIAMOND  EDITIOK.  A  model  of  deganoe  and  eompaotaeis.  Ita  beaatiftil  tjpograi^y, 
tinted  paper,  etriking  UlnitrationB,  taateftil  binding,  and  low  pilce,  make  it  a  fkTorite  with  all  claaeee.  14 
Tolamei.    •  1.M  a  Tolane. 

U.  THE  CHAIULES  DICKENS  EDITION.  A  Teiy  popalar  edition,  prodnoed  with  great  care, 
beamt^nl^  dMrabla^  and  duap.  Bach  Tolome  haa  on  ita  title-page  a  flM»-almUe  of  Mr.  Dtekens^i  autograph, 
and  eaeh  right-hand  page  haa  a  head>line  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickena.    U  ▼olomas.    •  1.60  a  Tolnme. 

« 

HI.  THE  HiIiVSTTBATED  UBRABT  edition.    The  ftandard  edition  fbr  the  Ubrary. 

Oarafblly  printed  fkom  hvge,  dear  tjpe,  proAuely  iUoitrated  by  the  beat  SngUah  artioti,  elegantly  bound.    87 

TQlomeo.    •  2.00  a  volanM. 


IN   PREPARATION. 

THE    HOUSEHOLD    EDITION 

ov 

DICKENS'S   COMPLETE   WORKS. 
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WE    GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 
CHAPTER   IX. 

WINTER  NIGHTS  AND  WINTER  DAYS. 

HAT  was  a  nice  party,"  said  Miss  Pennington, 
walking  home  with  Leslie  and  Doctor  John 
Hautayne,  behind  the  Inglesidea.  "What 
made  it  so  nice?" 

"You,  very  much,"  said  Leslie,  straightfor- 
wardly. 

"  I  did  n't  begin  it,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth. 
"No;  that  wasn't  it  It  was  a  step  out, 
somehow.  Out  of  the  treadmill.  I  got  tired 
of  parties  long  ago,  before  I  was  old.  They 
were  all  alike.  The  only  difference  was  that 
ia  one  house  the  staircase  went  up  on  the 
tight  side  of  the  hall,  and  in  another  on  the 
left,  —  now  and  then,  perhaps,  at  the  bacit; 
and  when  you  came  down  again,  the  lady  near 
the  drawing-room  door  might  be  Mrs.  Hendee 
one  night  and  Mrs.  Marchbanks  another  ;  bnt 
after  that  it  was  all  the  same.  And  0,  how  I 
did  get  to  hate  ice-cream !  " 

"  This  was  a  party  of  '  nexts,' "  said  Leslie, 
"  instead  of  a  selfsame." 

"  What  a  good  time  Miss  Waters  had  — 
quietly!  You  could  see  it  in  her  face.  A  pretty  face  1 "  Miss  Elizabeth  spoke 
in  a  lower  tone,  for  Lucilla  was  just  before  the  Inglesides,  with  Helen  and 
Pen  Pennington.  "  She  works  too  hard,  though.   I  wish  she  came  out  more." 
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**  The  '  nexts '  have  to  get  tired  of  books  anid  mending-baskets,  v\rhi]e  the 
firsts  are  getting  tired  of  ice-creams,"  replied  Leslie.  '*  Dear  Miss  Pen- 
nington, there  are  ever  so  many  nexts,  and  people  don't  think  anything 
about  it ! " 

"  So  there  are,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  quietly.  "  People  are  very  stupid. 
They  don't  know  what  will  freshen  themselves  up.  They  think  the  trouble 
is  with  the  confectionery,  and  so  they  try  macaroon  and  pistachio  instead  of 
lemon  and  vanilla.  Fresh  people  are  better  than  fresh  flavors.  But  I  think 
we  had  everything  fresh  to-night.  What  a  beautiful  old  home-y  house  it  is  I " 

**  And  what  a  home-y  family  1 "  said  Doctor  John  Hautayne. 

"  JVe  have  an  old  home-y  house,"  said  Miss  Pennington,  suddenly, 
"with  landscape-papered  walls  and  cosey,  deep  windows  and  big  chim- 
neys. And  we  don't  half  use  it  Doctor  Hautayne,  I  mean  to  have  a  party  1 
Will  you  stay  and  come  to  it  ? " 

"  Any  time  within  my  two  months'  leave,"  replied  Doctor  Hauta3me,  "  and 
with  very  great  pleasure." 

"  So  she  will  have  it  before  very  long,"  said  Leslie,  telling  us  about  the 
talk  the  next  day. 

It !  Well,  when  Miss  Pennington  took  up  a  thing  she  {fid  take  it  up ! 
That  does  not  come  in  here,  though,  —  any  more  of  it. 

The  Penningtons  are  very  proud  people.  They  have  not  a  very  great 
deal  of  money,  like  the  Haddens,  and  they  are  not  foremost  in  everything 
like  the  March bankses  ;  somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  care  to  take  the  trouble 
for  that ;  but  they  are  so  established;  it  is  a  family  like  an  old  tree,  that 
is  past  its  green  branching  time,  and  makes  little  spread  or  summer  show, 
but  whose  roots  reach  out  away  underneath,  and  grasp  more  ground  than 
all  the  rest  put  together. 

They  live  in  an  old  house  that  is  just  like  them.  It  has  not  a  new-fesh- 
ioned  thing  about  it.  The  walls  are  square,  plain  brick  painted  gray  ;  and 
there  is  a  low,  broad  porch  in  front,  and  then  terraces,  flagged  with  gray 
stone  and  bordered  with  flower-beds  at  each  side  and  below.  They  have 
peacocks  and  guinea-hens,  and  more  roses  and  lilies  and  larkspurs  and 
foxgloves  and  narcissus  than  flowers  of  any  newer  sort ;  and  there  are  great 
bushes  of  box  and  southernwood,  that  smell  sweet  as  you  go  by. 

Old  General  Pennington  had  been  in  the  army  all  his  life.  He  was  a 
captain  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and  got  a  wound  there  which  gave  him  a  stiff 
elbow  ever  after ;  and  his  oldest  son  was  killed  in  Mexico,  just  after  he 
had  been  brevetted  Major.  There  is  a  Major  Pennington  now,  —  the 
younger  brother,  —  out  at  Fort  Vancouver ;  and  he  is  Pen's  father.  When 
her  mother  died,  away  out  there,  he  had  to  send  her  home.  The  Penning- 
tons are  just  as  proud  as  the  stars  and  stripes  themselves  ;  and  their  glory 
is  off  the  selfsame  piece. 

They  made  very  much  of  Dakie  Thayne  when  he  was  here,  in  their  quiet, 
retired  way  ;  and  they  had  always  been  polite  and  cordial  to  the  Inglesides. 

One  morning,  a  little  while  after  our  party,  mother  was  making  an  apple- 
pudding  for  dinner,  when  Madam  Pennington  and  Miss  Elizabeth  drove 
round  to  the  door. 
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Ruth  was  out  at  her  lessons ;  Barbara  was  busy  helpii^  Mrs.  liolabird. 
Rosamond  went  to  the  door,  and  let  them  into  the  brown  room. 

*'  Mother  will  be  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  but  she  will  come  directly. 
She  is  just  in  the  middle  of  an  apple-pudding." 

Rosamond  said  it  with  as  much  simple  grace  of  pride  as  if  she  had  had 
to  say,  ^  Mother  is  busy  at  )ier  modelling,  and  cannot  leave  her  clay  till 
she  has  damped  and  covered  it"  Her  nice  perception  went  to  the  veiy 
farthermost ;  it  discerned  the  real  best  to  be  made  of  things,  the  best  that 
was  ready  made,  and  put  that  forth. 

'*  And  I  know,"  said  Madam  Pennington,  ^  that  an  apple-pudding  must 
not  be  left  in  the  middle.  I  wonder  if  she  wouki  let  an  old  woman  who 
•has  lived  in  barracks  come  to  her  where  she  is  ?  " 

Rosamond's  tact  was  superlative.  She  did  not  say,  ^'  I  will  go  and  see  "  ; 
she  got  right  up  and  said,  '^  I  am  sure  she  will ;  please  come  this  way," 
and  opened  the  door,  with  a  sublime  confidence,  full  and  without  warning, 
upon  the  scene  of  operations. 

"  O,  how  nice  ! "  said  Miss  Elizabeth  ;  and  Madam  Pennington  walked 
forward  into  the  sunshine,  holding  her  hand  out  to  Mrs.  Holabird,  and 
smiling  all  the  way  from  her  smooth  old  forehead  down  to  the  "seventh 
beauty  "  of  her  dimple-cleft  and  placid  chin. 

<*  Why,  this  is  really  coming  to  see  people  !  "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Holabird's  white  hand  did  not  even  want  dusting;  she  just  laid 
down  the  bright  little  chopper  with  which  she  was  reducing  her  flour  and 
butter  to  a  golden  powder,  and  took  Madam  Pennington's  nicely  gloved 
'fingers  into  her  own,  without  a  breath  of  apok>gy.  Apology  1  It  was  very 
meek  of  her  not  to  look  at  all  set  up. 

Barbara  rose  from  her  chair  with  a  red  ringlet  of  apple-paring  hanging 
down  against  her  white  apron,  and  seated  herself  again  at  her  work  when 
the  visitors  had  taken  the  two  opposite  corners  of  the  deep,  cushioned  sofa. 

The  red  cloth  was  folded  back  across  the  end  of  the  dining-table,  and 
at  the  other  end  were  mother's  white  board  and  rolling-pin,  the  pudding- 
cloth  wrung  into  a  twist  out  of  the  scald,  and  waiting  upon  a  plate,  and  a 
pitcher  of  cold  water  with  ice  tinkling  against  its  sides.  Mother  sat  with 
the  deal  bowl  in  her  lap,  turning  and  mincing  with  the  few  last  strokes  the 
light,  delicate  dust  of  the  pastry.  The  sunshine  —  work  and  sunshine 
always  go  so  blessedly  together  —  poured  in,  and  filled  the  room  up  with 
life  and  glory. 

**  Why,  this  is  the  pleasantest  room  in  all  your  house  ! "  said  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

"That  is  just  what  Ruth  said  it  would  be  when  we  turned  it  into  a 
kitchen,"  said  Barbara. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  this  is  really  your  kitchen  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  quite  sure  what  it  is,"  replied  Barbara,  laughing. 
"  We  either  dine  in  our  kitchen  or  kitch  in  our  dining-room ;  and  I  don't 
believe  we  have  found  out  yet  which  it  is  1 " 

"  You  are  wonderful  people  1 " 
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"  You  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  army,  and  lived  in  quarters,"  said 
Mrs.  Pennington.  "•  Only  you  would  have  made  your  rooms  so  bewitching 
you  would  have  been  always  getting  turned  out" 

<*  Turned  out  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  by  the  ranking  family.  That  is  the  way  they  do.  The  major  turns 
out  the  captain,  and  the  colonel  the  major.  There 's  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  your  foot  till  you  *re  a  general." 

Mrs.  Holabird  set  her  bowl  on  the  table,  and  poured  in  the  ice-water. 
Then  the  golden  dust,  turned  and  cut  lightly  by  the  chopper,  gathered  into 
a  tender,  mellow  mass,  and  she  lifted  it  out  upon  the  board.  She  shook  out 
the  scalded  cloth,  spread  it  upon  the  emptied  bowl,  sprinkled  it  snowy- thick 
with  flour,  rolled  out  the  crust  with  a  free,  quick  movement,  and  laid  it  on, 
into  the  curve  of  the  basin.  Barbara  brought  the  apples,  cut  up  in  white 
fresh  slices,  and  slid  them  into  the  round.  Mrs.  Holabird  folded  over  the 
edges,  gathered  up  the  linen  cloth  in  her  hands,  tied  it  tightly  with  a  string, 
and  Barbara  disappeared  with  it  behind  the  damask  screen,  where  a  puff  of 
steam  went  up  in  a  minute  that  told  the  pudding  was  in.  Then  Mrs.  Hola- 
bird went  into  the  pantry-closet  and  washed  her  hands,  that  never  really 
came  to  need  more  than  a  finger-bowl  could  do  for  them,  and  Barbara  car- 
ried after  her  the  board  and  its  etceteras,  and  the  red  cloth  was  drawn  on 
again,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a  low,  comfortable  bubble  in  the  chimney- 
comer  to  tell  of  housewifery  or  dinner. 

'<  I  wish  it  had  lasted  longer,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth.  '<  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
feel  like  company  again  now." 

''  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I  came  for,"  said  Madam  Pennington. 
'*  It  was  to  ask  about  a  girl.    Can  I  do  anything  with  Winny  Lafferty  ?  " 

^  I  wish  you  could,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird,  benevolently. 

*'  She  needs  doing  with,"  said  Barbara. 

''  Your  having  her  would  be  different  from  our  doing  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hola- 
bird. "  I  often  think  that  one  of  the  tangles  in  the  girl-question  is  the 
mistake  of  taking  the  rawest  specimens  into  fsimilies  that  keep  but  one. 
With  your  Lucy,  it  might  be  the  very  making  of  Winny  to  go  to  you." 

"  The  *  next  *  for  her,  as  Ruth  would  say,"  said  Barbara. 

*' Yes.  The  least  little  thing  that  comes  next  is  better  than  a  world  full 
of  wisdom  away  off  beyond.  There  is  too  much  in  *  general  housework ' 
for  one  ignorant,  inexperienced  brain  to  take  in.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  government  that  gave  out  its  'general  field-work '  so  ?  " 

'*  There  won*t  be  any  Lucys  long,"  said  Madam  Pennington,  with  a  sigh. 
"  What  are  homes  coming  to  ?  "  / 

'^  Back  to  hotnesy  I  hope,  from  houses  divided  ag^nst  themselves  into 
parlors  and  kitchens,"  said  mother,  earnestly.  '^  If  I  should  tell  you  all  I 
think  about  it,  you  would  say  it  was  visionary,  I  am  afraid.  But  I  believe  we 
have  got  to  go  back  to  first  principles  ;  and  then  the  Lucys  will  grow  again." 

'*  Modern  establishments  are  not  homes  truly,"  said  Madam  Pennington. 

^'  We  shall  call  them  by  their  names,  as  the  French  do  if  we  go  on,"  said 
mother,— "hotels." 
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^  And  how  are  we  to  stop,  or  help  it  ?  The  enemj  has  got  possession. 
Irishocracy  is  a  despotism  in  the  land.'' 

"  Only,"  said  mother,  in  her  sweetest,  most  heartfelt  way,  **  by  learning 
how  true  it  is  that  one  must  be  chief  to  really  serve ;  that  it  takes  the 
highest  to  do  perfect  ministering;  that  the  brightest  grace  and  the  most 
beautiful  culture  must  come  to  bear  upon  this  litde,  every-day  living,  which 
is  all  that  the  world  works  for  after  all.  The  whole  heaven  is  made  that 
just  the  daily  bread  for  human  souls  may  come  down  out  of  it.  Only  the 
Lord  God  can  pour  this  room  full  of  little  waves  of  sunshine,  and  make  a 
still,  sweet  morning  in  the  earth." 

Mother  and  Madam  Pennington  looked  at  each  other  with  soulful  eyes. 

"  *  We  girls,* "  began  mother  again,  smiling,  —  "  for  that  is  the  way  the 
children  count  me  in,  —  said  to  each  other,  when  we  first  tried  this  new  plan, 
that  we  would  make  an  art-kitchen.  We  meant  we  would  have  things  nice 
and  pretty  for  our  common  work ;  but  there  is  something  behind  that,  — 
the  something  that  *  makes  the  meanest  task  divine,'  —  the  spiritual  corre- 
spondence of  it.  When  we  are  educated  up  to  that  I  think  life  and  society 
will  be  somewhat  different  I  think  we  shall  not  always  stop  short  at  the 
drawing-room,  and  pretend  at  each  other  on  the  surface  of  things.  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  young  girls  and  single  women  will  be  as  willing, 
and  think  it  as  honorable,  to  go  into  homes  which  they  need,  and  which 
need  them,  and  give  the  best  that  they  have  grown  to  into  the  common- 
wealth of  them,  as  they  are  willing  now  to  educate  and  try  for  public  places. 
And  it  will  seem  to  them  as  great  and  beautiful  a  thing  to  do.  They  won't 
be  buried,  either.  When  they  take  the  work  up,  and  glorify  it,  it  will  glorify 
them.  We  don't  know  yet  what  households  might  be,  if  now  we  have  got 
the  wheels  so  perfected,  we  would  put  the  living  spirit  into  the  wheels. 
They  are  the  motive  power ;  homes  are  the  primary  meetings.  They  would 
be  little  kingdoms,  of  great  might !  I  wish  women  would  be  content  with 
their  mainspring  work,  and  not  want  to  go  out  and  point  the  time  upon  the 
dial!" 

Mother  never  would  have  made  so  long  a  speech,  but  that  beautiful  old 
Mrs.  Pennington  was  answering  her  back  all  the  time  out  of  her  eyes. 
There  was  such  a  magnetism  between  them  for  the  moment,  that  she 
scarcely  knew  she  was  saying  it  all.  The  color  came  up  in  their  cheeks, 
and  they  were  young  and  splendid,  both  of  them.  We  thought  it  was  as 
good  a  Woman's  Convention  as  if  there  had  been  two  thousand  of  them 
instead  of  two.  And  when  some  of  the  things  out  of  the  closets  get  up  on 
the  house-tops,  maybe  it  will  prove  so.' 

Madam  Pennington  leaned  over  and  kissed  mother  when  she  took  her 
hand  at  going  away.    And  then  Miss  Elizabeth  spoke  out  suddenly,  — 

*'  I  have  not  done  my  errand  yet,  Mrs.  Holabird.  Mother  has  taken  up 
all  the  time.  I  want  to  have  some  nexts.  Your  girls  know  what  I  mean  ; 
and  I  want  them  to  take  hold  and  help.  They  are  going  to  be  *■  next  Thurs- 
days,' and  to  begin  this  very  coming  Thursday  of  all.  I  shall  give  primary 
invitations  only,  —  and  my  primaries  are  to  find  secondaries.    No  house- 
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bold  is  to  represent  merely  itself;  one  or  two,  or  more,  from  one  &mily  are 
to  bring  always  one  or  two,  or  mor^,  from  somewhere  else.  I  am  going- 
to  try  if  one  little  bit  of  social  life  cannot  be  exogenous ;  and  if  ir  can,  what 
the  branching-out  will  come  to.  I  think  we  want  sapwood  as  well  as  heart- 
wood  to  keep  us  green.  If  anybody  doesn't  quite  undenstand,  refer  to 
'  How  Plants  Grow  •—  Gray.'  " 

She  went  off,  leaving  us  that  to  think  o£ 

Two  days  after  she  looked  in  again,  and  said  more. 

"Besides  that,  every  primary  or  season  invitation  imposes  a  condition. 
Each  member  is  to  provide  one  practical  answer  to  *  What  next  ? '  *  Next 
Thursday '  is  always  to  be  in  charge  of  somebody.  You  may  do  what  you 
like,  or  can,  with  it.  I  '11  manage  the  first  myself.  After  that  I  wash  my 
hands." 

Out  of  it  grew  fourteen  incomparable  Thursday  evenings;  Pretty  much 
all  we  can  do  about  them  is  to  tell  that  they  were  ;  we  should  want  fourteen 
new  numbers  to  write  their  full  history.  It  was  like  Mr.  Hale's  lovely 
"  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,"  They  all  came  from  that  one  blessed  little  Hal- 
loween party  of  ours.  It  means  something  that  there  <>  such  a  thing  as 
the  multiplication-table ;  does  n't  it  ?  You  can't  help  yourself  if  you  start 
a  unit,  good  or  bad.  The  Gai^en  of  Eden,  and  the  Ark,  and  the  Loaves 
and  Fishes',  and  the  Hundred  and  Forty-four  Thousand  sealed  in  their  fore- 
heads, tell  of  it,  all  through  the  Bible,  from  first  to  last.  "  Multiply  ! "  was 
the  very  next,  inevitable  commandment,  after  the  *<  Let  there  be !  " 

It  was  such  a  thing  as  had  never  rolled  up,  or  branched  out,  though,  in 
Westover  before.  The  Marchbankses  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it 
People  got  in  who  had  never  belonged.  There  they  were,  though,  in  the 
stately  old  Pennington  house,  that  was  never  thrown  open  for  nothing; 
and  when  they  were  once  there  you  really  could  not  tell  the  difference ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  that  the  old^  middle  wood  was  the  deadest,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  trees  ;  and  that  the  life  was  in  the  new  sap  and  the  green  rind. 

Lucilla  Waters  invented  charades ;  and  Helen  Josselyn  acted  them,  as 
charades  had  never  been  acted  on  West  Hill  until  now.  When  it  came 
to  the  Hobarts'  "Next  Thursday"  they  gave  us  "Dissolving  Views,"  — 
every  successive  queer  fashion  that  had  come  up  resplendent  and  gone 
down  grotesque  in  these  last  thirty  years.  Mrs.  Hobart  had  no  end  of  old 
relics,  —  bandbaskets  packed  full  of  venerable  bonnets,  that  in  their  close 
gradation  of  change  seemed  like  one  individual  Indur  passing  through  a 
metempsychosis  of  millinery ;  nests  of  old  hats  that  were  odder  than  the 
bonnets  ;  swallow-tailed  coats  ;  broad-skirted  blue  ones  with  brass  buttons  ; 
baby  waists  and  basquines ;  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  balloons,  and  military ; 
collars  inch-wide  and  collars  ell-wide  with  rufHes  rayonnantits/  gathers  and 
gores,  tunnel-skirts  and  barrel-skirts  and  paniers.  She  made  monstrous 
paper  dickeys,  and  high  black  stocks,  and  great  bundling  neckcloths' ;  the 
very  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  as  ridiculous  as  anything,  from  the  waiter- 
napkin  size  of  good  stout  cambric  to  a  quarter-dollar  bit  of  a  middle  widi 
a  cataract  of  "  chandelier  "  lace  about  it.    She  could  tell  everybody  how  to 
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do  their  hair,  from  "flat  curls  "  and  "  scallops  "  dovm  or  up  to  firitzei  and 
chignons :  and  after  we  had  all  filed  In  slowly,  one  by  one,  and  filled  up 
the  room,  I  don't  think  there  ever  could  have  been  a  fannier  evening ! 


We  had  musical  nights,  and  readings.  We  had  a  "Mutual  Friend " 
Thursday;  that  was  Mn.  logleside's.  Rosamond  was  the  Boofer  Lady; 
Barbara  was  Lavvy  the  Irrepressible  ;  and  Miss  Fenningtoo  herself  was 
Mrs.  Wilfer  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  were  the  Boffins  ;  and  Doctor  Ingleside, 
with  a  wooden  leg  strapped  on,  dropped  into  poetry  in  the  light  of  a  friend  ; 
Maria  Hendee  came  in  twisting  up  her  back  hair,  as  Pleasant  Riderhood,  — 
Mari4  Hendee's  back  hair  was  splendid  ;  Leslie  looked  very  sweet  and 
quiet  as  Uzzie  Hexam,  and  she  brought  with  her  for  her  secondary  that 
night  the  very,  real  little  doll's  dressmaker  herself,  —  Maddy  Freeman, 
who  has  carved  brackets,  and  painted  lovely  book-racks  and  easeb  and 
vases  and  portfolios  for  almost  everybody's  parlors,  and  yet  never  gets  into 
them  herself. 

Leslie  would  not  have  asked  her  to  be  Jenny  Wren,  because  she  really 
has  a  lame  foot ;  but  when  they  told  her  about  it,  she  said  right  aS,  "O, 
how  I  )nsh  I  could  be  that  1 "  She  has  not  only  the  lame  foot,  but  the 
wonderful  ■'  golden  bower  "  of  sunshiny  h;^  too ;  and  she  knows  the  doll's 
dressmaker  by  heart ;  she  says  she  expects  to  find  her  some  time,  if  ever 
she  goes  to  England  —  or  to  heaven.  Truly  she  was  up  to  the  "  tricks  aitd 
the  manners  "  of  the  occasion  ;  nobody  entered  into  it  with  more  self-aban- 
donment than  she;  she  was  so  completely  Jeany  Wren  that  no  one ^^ at 
the  moment  —  thought  of  her  in  any  otbsr  character,  or  remembered  their . 
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rules  of  behaving  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  She  *'  took  pat- 
terns "  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks's  trimmings  to  her  very  face ;  she 
reached  up  behind  Mrs.  Linceford,  and  measured  the  festoon  of  her  panier. 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  afraid  or  abashed ;  Maddy  Free- 
man is  a  little  lady,  only  she  is  poor,  and  a  genius.  She  stepped  right  out 
of  Dickens's  story,  not  into  it,  as  the  rest  of  us  did  ;  neither  did  she  even 
seem  to  step  consciously  into  the  grand  Pennington  house ;  all  she  did  as 
to  that  was  to  go  **  up  here,"  or  "  over  there,"  and  "  be  dead,"  as  fresh,  new- 
world  delights  attracted  her.  Lizzie  Hexam  went  too ;  they  belonged  to- 
gether ;  and  T'other  Governor  would  insist  on  following  after  them,  and 
being  comfortably  dead  also,  though  Society  was  behind  him,  and  the 
Veneerings  and  the  Podsnaps  looking  on.  Mrs.  Ingleside  did  not  provide 
any  Podsnaps  or  Veneerings  ;  she  said  they  would  be  there. 

Now  Eugene  Wrayburn  was  Doctor  John  Hautayne ;  for  this  was  only 
our  fourth  evening.  Nobody  had  anything  to  say  about  parts,  except  the 
person  whose  '*  next "  it  was  ;  people  had  simply  to  take  what  they  were 
helped  to. 

We  began  to  be  a  little  suspicious  of  Doctor  Hautayne  ;  to  wonder  about 
his  *'  what  next"  Leslie  behaved  as  if  she  had  always  known  him ;  I  believe 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  always  had  ;  some  lives  meet  in  a  way  like  that 

It  did  not  end  with  parties,  Miss  Pennington's  exogenous  experiment. 
She  did  not  mean  it  should.  A  great  deal  that  was  glad  and  comfortable 
came  of  it  to  many  persons.  Miss  Elizabeth  asked  Maddy  Freeman  to 
"  come  up  and  be  dead  "  whenever  she  felt  like  it  %  she  goes  there  every 
week  now,  to  copy  pictures,  and  get  rare  little  bits  for  her  designs  out  of 
the  Penningtons'  great  portfolios  of  engravings  and  drawings  of  ancient 
ornamentations  ;  and  half  the  time  they  keep  her  to  luncheon  or  to  tea. 
Lucilla  Waters  knows  them  now  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  she  is  taking  Ger- 
man lessons  with  Pen  Pennington. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  "  nexts  "  would  grow  on  so  that  at  last  it  would 
only  be  our  old  **  set "  that  would  be  in  any  danger  of  getting .  left  out 
"  Society  is  like  a  coral  island  after  all,"  says  Leslie  Goldthwaite.  "  It  is  n't 
a  rock  of  the  Old  Silurian." 

It  was  a  memorable  winter  to  us  in  many  ways,  —  that  last  winter  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  seventh  decade. 

One  day  —  everything  has  to  be  one  day,  and  all  in  a  minute,  when  it 
does  come,  however  many  days  lead  up  to  it —  Doctor  Ingleside  came  in 
and  told  us  the  news.  He  had  been  up  to  see  Grandfather  Holabird ; 
grandfather  was  not  quite  well. 

They  told  him  at  home,  the  doctor  said,  not  to  stop  anywhere  ;  he  knew 
what  they  meant  by  that,  but  he  did  n't  care  ;  it  was  as  much  his  news  as 
anybody's,  and  why  should  he  be  kept  down  to  pills  and  plasters  ? 

Leslie  was  going  to  marry  Doctor  John  Hautayne. 

Well!  It  was  splendid  news,  and  we  had  somehow  expected  It  And 
yet  —  "  only  think  !  "  That  was  all  we  could  say ;  that  is  a  true  thing  people 
do  say  to  each  other,  in  the  face  of  a  great,  beautiful  fact    Take  it  in  ;  shut 
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your  door  upon  it ;  and  —  think !     It  is  something  that  belongs  to  heart  and 
soul. 

We  counted  up  ;  it  was  only  seven  weeks. 

"  As  if  that  were  the  whole  of  it !  "  said  Doctor  Ingleside.  "  As  if  the  Lord 
did  n't  know !  As  if  they  had  n't  been  living  on,  to  just  this  meeting-place  ! 
She  knows  his  life,  and  the  sort  of  it,  though  she  has  never  been  in  it  with 
him  before ;  that  is,  we  *11  concede  that,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though 
I  'm  not  so  sure  about  it ;  and  he  has  come  right  here  into  hers.  They  are 
fair,  open,  pleasant  ways,  both  of  them ;  and  here,  from  the  joining,  they 
can  both  look  back  and  take  in,  each  the  other's  ;  and  beyond  they  just 
run  into  one,  you  see,  as  foreordained,  and  there 's  no  other  way  for  them 
to  go." 

Nobody  knew  it  but  ourselves  that  next  night,  —  Thursday.  Doctor  Hau- 
tayne  read  beautiful  things  from  the  Brownings  at  Miss  Pennington's  that 
evening ;  it  was  his  turn  to  provide ;  but  for  us,  —  we  looked  into  new 
depths  in  Leslie's  serene,  clear,  woman  eyes,  and  we  felt  the  intenser  some- 
thing in  his  face  and  voice,  and  the  wonder  was  that  everybody  could  not 
see  how  quite  another  thing  than  any  merely  written  poetry  was  really 
<*  next "  that  night  for  Leslie  and  for  John  Hautayne. 

That  was  in  December  ;  it  was  the  first  of  March  when  Grandfather  Hoi- 
abird  died. 

At  about  Christmas*time  mother  had  taken  a  bad  cold.  We  could  not 
let  her  get  up  in  the  mornings  to  help  before  breakfast ;  the  winter  work 
was  growing  hard ;  there  were  two  or  three  fires  to  manage  besides  the 
furnace,  which  father  attended  to ;  and  although  our  '*  chore-man  "  came 
and  split  up  kindlings  and  filled  the  wood-boxes,  yet  we  were  all  pretty  well 
tired  out,  sometimes,  just  with  keeping  warm.  We  began  to  begin  to  say 
things  to  each  other  which  nobody  actually  finished.  *'  If  mother  does  n't 
get  better,"  and  "  If  this  cold  weather  keeps  on,"  and  ^^  Are  we  going  to 
co-operate  ourselves  to  death,  do  you  think  ? "  from  Barbara,  at  last. 

Nobody  said,  "  We  shall  have  to  get  a  girl  again."  Nobody  wanted  to 
do  that;  and  everybody  had  a  secret  feeling  of  Aunt  Roderick,  and  her 
prophecy  that  we  "  should  n't  hold  out  long."  But  we  were  crippled  and 
reduced  ;  Ruth  had  as  much  as  ever  she  could  do,  with  the  short  days  and 
her  music. 

"  I  begin  to  believe  it  was  easy  enough  for  Grant  to  say  *  all  summer,  " 
said  Barbara ;  "  but  this  is  Valley  Forge."  The  kitchen  fire  would  n't  bum, 
and  the  thermometer  was  down  to  3*^  above.  Mother  was  worrying  up  stairs, 
we  knew,  because  we  would  not  let  her  come  down  until  it  was  warm  and 
her  coffee  was  ready. 

That  very  afternoon  Stephen  came  in  from  school  with  a  word  for  the 
hour. 

"  The  Stilkings  are  going  to  move  right  off  to  New  Jersey,"  said  he.  "Jim 
Stilking  told  me  so.    The  doctor  says  his  father  can't  stay  here." 

"  Arctura  Fish  won't  go,"  said  Rosamond,  instantly. 

"Arctura  Fish  is  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  as  smart  as  a  steel  trap,"  said 
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Barbara,  regardless  of  elegance  ;  '<  and  —  since  nobody  else  will  ever  dare 
to  give  in  —  I  believe  Arctura  Fish  is  the  very  next  thing,  now,  for  us  I " 

"  It  is  n't  giving  in  ;  it  is  going  on,"  said  Mrs.  Holabird. 

It  certainly  was  not  going  back. 

'*  We  have  got  through  plough ing-time,  and  now  comes  seed-time,  and 
then  harvest,''  said  Barbara.  *'  We  shall  raise,  upon  a  bit  of  renovated 
earth,  the  first  millennial  specimen,  —  see  if  we  don't !  —  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extinct  flora,  —  the  DonusHca  anUdiluviana.^^ 

Arctura  Fish  came  to  us. 

If  you  once  get  a  new  dress,  or  a  new  dictionary,  or  a  new  convenience 
of  any  kind,  did  you  never  notice  that  you  immediately  have  occasions 
which  prove  that  you  could  n't  have  lived  another  minute  without  it  ?  We 
could  not  have  spared  Arctura  a  single  day,  after  that,  all  winter.  Mother 
gave  up,  and  was  ill  for  a  fortnight  Stephen  twisted  his  foot  skating,  and 
was  laid  up  with  a  sprained  ankle. 

And  then,  in  February,  grandfather  was  taken  with  that  last  fatal  attack, 
and  some  of  us  had  to  be  with  Aunt  Roderick  nearly. all  the  time  during 
the  three  weeks  that  he  lived. 

When  they  came  to  look  through  the  papers  there  was  no  will  found, 
of  any  kind ;  neither  was  that  deed  of  gift 

Aunt  Trixie  was  the  only  one  out  of  the  family  who  knew  anything  about 
it  She  had  been  the  "  family  bosom,"  Barbara  said,  ever  since  she  cuddled 
us  up  in  our  baby  blankets,  and  told  us  '*  this  little  pig,  and  that  little  pig," 
while  she  warmed  our  toes. 

'*  Don't  tell  me  1 "  said  Aunt  Trixie.  Aunt  Trixie  never  liked  the  Rod- 
erick Holabirds. 

We  tried  not  to  think  about  it,  but  it  was  not  comfortable.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  very  serious  anxiety  and  trouble  tliat  began,  in  consequence,  to  force  itself 
upon  us. 

After  the  bright,  gay  nights  had  come  weary,  vexing  days.  And  the  worst 
was  a  vague  shadow  of  family  distrust  and  annoyance.  Nobody  thought 
any  real  harm,  nobody  disbelieved  or  suspected;  but  there  it  was.  We 
could  not  think  how  such  a  declared  determination  and  act  of  Grandfather 
Holabird  should  have  come  to  nothing.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Roderick  *'  could 
not  see  what  we  could  expect  about  it ;  there  was  nothing  to  show ;  and 
there  were  John  and  John's  children ;  it  was  not  for  any  one  or  two  to 
settle." 

Only  Ruth  said  '*  we  were  all  good  people,  and  meant  right ;  it  must  all 
come  right,  somehow." 

But  father  made  up  his  mind  that  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  place. 
He  should  pay  his  debts,  now,  the  first  thing.  What  was  left  must  do  for 
us  ;  the  house  must  go  into  the  estate. 

It  was  fixed,  though,  that  we  should  stay  there  for  the  summer,  —  until 
affairs  were  settled. 

"  It 's  a  dumb  shame  !  "  said  Aunt  Trixie. 

Mrs.  A.  n.  T.  Whiiniy. 
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LULU'S    PUPIL. 

LITTLE  Miss  LulU  was  tired  of  all  her  dolls,  —  and  she  had  a  good  many, 
dolls  to  be  tired  of.  There  was  the  big  china  doU  with  blue  eyes  and 
light  flaxen  hair,  and  there  was  the  pink  wax  doll  with  a  curly  golden  wig ; 
and  there  was  the  little  china  doll  dressed  like  a  boy,  and  the  black  china 
doll  with  a  red  petticoat  that  waited  on  the  white  lady  dolls  ;  and  there  was 
the  doll  that  could  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  and  the  doll  that  could  say 
'*  mamma " ;  in  fact,  there  were  about  a  dozen  more  that  I  cannot  now 
enumerate,  but  Lulu  had  become  tired  of  them  alL  '*  I  want  a  real  livs  doll," 
she  said. 

So  one  day  her  mamma  brought  her  home  the  pet  that  you  see  here  rep- 
resented in  the  picture.  It  was  a  little  Spitz  puppy  named  Muff.  His  hair 
was  long  and  silvery  white,  he  had  bright  black  eyes,  and  the  prettiest  pink 
tongue  in  the  world,  and  was  about  the  joUiest  little  dog  that  could  be 
bought  for  any  money.  He  was  called  Muff  because  he  looked,  when  set 
down  upon  the  carpet,  very  much  like  a  little  white  muff  running  about  on 
four  little  white  stumpy  legs ;  and  the  moment  he  was  put  down  in  the 
parlor  he  trotted  about  smelling  at  everything  he  could  find.  He  smelt  of 
the  curtains,  of  the  chairs,  of  the  ottomans,  and  ran  his  nose  all  along  the 
side  of  the  room,  which  is  a  dog's  way  of  taking  an  observation. 

Lulu  was  delighted.  This  was  a  pet  worth  having.  Her  dolls,  she  though t, 
were  stupid.  They  never  did  anything;  they  never  moved  except  she 
moved  them.  The  doll  that  could  open  and  shut  its  eyes  never  did  open 
or  shut  them  except  just  while  Lulu  pulled  the  wire,  and  Lulu  got  tired 
of  pulling  the  wire ;  but  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Muff  set  down  on  his  four 
paws  in  the  corner  than  he  began  such  a  whisk  and  scamper  that  it  made 
lively  times  for  Lulu.  Round  and  round  he  ran  snufEng  at  this  thing  and 
at  that,  and  barking  with  a  short,  quick  snap,  like  the  letting  off  of  a 
pistol. 

*'  Mercy  on  us  I "  said  Lulu's  mamma,  '*  what  shall  we  do  if  that  dog  is 
going  to  bark  so  ?  It  goes  through  my  head  like  a  knife.  Lulu,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  Muff  for  your  dog,  you  must  teach  him  not  to  bark." 

«  O  yes  indeed,  mamma,"  said  Lulu,  *^  I  '11  teach  him " ;  and  so,  as  you 
see,  she  sat  down  on  the  ottoman  and  took  Muff  in  her  lap  to  instruct  him 
how  to  behave. 

Muff  had  been  racing,  so  that  his  little  pink  tongue  hung  like  a  ribbon 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  Miss  Lulu  proceeded  to  fan  hira  in  order  to  cool  him, 
as  she  said :  '*  Now,  Muffie  dear,  you  must  remember  you  are  my  dog  now, 
and  I  must  teach  you  exactly  how  to  behave.  You  must  n't  bark  out  loud 
in  the  parlors,  Muffie  ;  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  down  jumped  Muffie^  and  "whack, 
wbacki  whack  "  wont  his  sharp  litfle  bark. 
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It  was  Miss  Marabout  and  Miss  Tulleport  come  in  all  their  best  flowers 
and  feathers  and  silk  dresses  to  call  on  mamma. 

In  vain  did  Lulu  try  to  stop  MufF;  she  could  not  catch  him.  He  ran 
"whack,  whack,  whacking,"  now  here  and  now  there,  under  Miss  Mar- 
about's silk  trail  and  over  Miss  Tulleport*s  new  satin,  and  made  such  a  din 
and  confusion  that  nobody  could  hear  anybody  else  speak. 

"  Jennie,  you  must  take  that  dog  and  shut  him  up  in  the  nursery,"  said 
mamma ;  and  away  Muif  was  carried  in  deep  disgrace,  barking  like  a  pocket- 
pistol  all  the  way. 

"  O  dear  me,  Muffle,  what  a  bad  dog  you  are ! "  said  little  Miss  Lulu, 
who  came  trailing  up  stairs  after  him,  "  to  bark  so  just  after  I  talked  to  you 
so  nicely  and  told  you  just  how  to  behave." 

Well,  that  was  not  the  worst  scrape  that  Muff  got  his  young  mistress  into. 
He  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  most  mischievous  little  wretch  that  ever  wore 
dog-skin.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  One  day  it  was  decided  that  Lulu 
was  to  go  with  a  whole  party  of  children  to  a  picnic  in  the  country.  Her 
mamma  had  just  finished  for  her  a  smart  little  cambric  dress  to  wear  on  the 
occasion,  and  when  Lulu  went  to  bed  it  was  laid  out  on  a  chair  that  she 
might  put  it  on  in  the  morning. 

But,  alas  !  in  the  morning  there  was  no  dress  to  be  seen,  and  after  great 
searching  and  wondering  it  was  found  under  the  bed  in  Mr.  Muff's  posses- 
sion. Muff  was  shaking  it  about  in  his  mouth,  and  had  torn  and  mangled 
it  so  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  he  had  chewed  up  and 
swallowed  half  of  the  front  breadth,  so  there  was  no  possibility  of  mend- 
ing it. 

Lulu  wept  bitterly  over  her  spoiled  dress,  and  all  the  more  that  it  was 
spoiled  by  her  new  favorite.  It  was  agreed  that  Muff  should  be  put  into 
solitary  confinement  while  she  went  to  the  picnic.  So  Muff  was  locked  into 
a  closet,  and  Lulu  went  off  with  her  tears  dried,  and  an  old  dress  in  place 
of  the  new  one  she  had  expected  to  wear. 

Arrived  on  the  picnic  ground,  who  should  appear,  fresh  and  noisy,  but 
Master  Muff?  He  had  jumped  out  of  the  closet  window  and  followed  his 
mistress,  determined  to  see  some  of  the  fun  ! 

This  is  only  one  specimen  of  the  mischief  that  Muff  was  always  doing. 
He  used  to  run  away  with  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  chew  them  to  a 
paste  ;  he  used  to  tear  her  ribbons  to  shreds,  and,  when  nothing  else  came 
to  hand,  would  attack  the  books  and  newspapers,  shaking  and  worrying  them 
till  they  were  all  in  tatters. 

Every  day  Maggie  or  Susan  came  down  to  mamma  with  some  new  story 
of  Muff's  naughty  doings.  He  had  torn  the  window-curtains,  he  had 
chewed  off  a  corner  of  a  sheet,  he  had  scratched  and  pawed  off  the  fringe 
from  the  ottoman.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  creature  ?  "  said  mamma. 
^  I  'm  sure  I  never  would  have  bought  him  had  I  known  what  a  trouble 
he  would  be." 

**  He  will  have  to  be  sent  away  if  he  don't  mind,**  said  papa. 

But  the  moment  papa  spoke  of  sending  Muff  away  Lulu  s  great  blue  eyes 
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filled  with  tears,  and  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  seemed  so  broken-hearted 
that  papa  said,  ^'  Well,  well,  we  Ul  try  him  a  little  longer.'' 

Then  how  hard  Lulu  tried  to  make  Muffie  comprehend  the  situation  ! 
She  would  take  him  into  her  lap  and  preach  to  him  gravely :  **  Now  you  see, 
Muffie,  I  love  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  sent  off ;  but  if  you  go  on  so  they 
will  send  you  'way  'way  off,  where  you'll  never,  never  see  me  any  more. 
Would  n't  that  m^e  you  feel  bad,  Muffie  ? " 

Muffie  would  sit  with  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and  his  tongue  like 
a  pink  streamer  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  listen  with  a  waggish  air  to 
all  his  mistress's  instructions,  showing  just  about  as  much  feeling  as  some 
little  boys  and  girls  do  when  their  mammas  tell  them  of  what  may  happen  to 
them  when  they  grow  up  if  they  do  not  heed  their  counsel. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Muff  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have  always  been  a  pretty  lucky 
dog,  and  I  don't  believe  anything  very  bad  will  happen  to  me." 

Muff  liked  very  much  to  trot  about  with  his  little  mistress  when  she 
went  out  for  a  walk.  Then  he  would  cock  his  ears  and  tail,  and  pad  along 
as  important  as  possible.  He  would  run  and  bark  at  every  cat  and  dog  or 
hen  and  chicken  in  his  way,  and  seemed  delighted  to  keep  everything  about 
him  in  a  flutter. 

People  scolded  a  great  deal,  and  some  even  threatened  to  shoot  him  ;  but 
when  little  Lulu  came  in  sight  with  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  they 
concluded  to  let  him  go  for  her  sake. 

Muff  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  church  Sundays.  He  went  everywhere 
else  with  Lulu,  and  why  he  was  shut  up  to  private  meditation  on  Sundays 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  understand.  So  be  would  watch  his  opportunity 
and  slip  out  of  a  door  or  window,  and  trot  off  to  church,  and  to  Lulu's 
astonishment  appear  suddenly  in  the  broad  aisle.  Once  he  even  went  up 
and  sat  in  the  chancel  as  grave  and  innocent  as  possible.  Lulu's  heart  was 
in  her  mouth  when  the  sexton  put  him  out,  and  she  had  to  leave  chiu-ch  to 
go  home  with  him. 

**  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Muffie,  church  is  n't  for  dogs  ?  "  she  said, 
when  she  got  him  safe  home.  '*  You  may  go  everywhere  else  with  me,  but 
you  must  n't  go  to  church  i " 

Muffie  could  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  said,  ^'  Why  must  n't  I  ?  "  as  plainly 
as  the  thing  could  be  spoken. 

However,  on  reflection,  Muff  thought  he  had  found  out  a  way  to  manage 
the  matter.  He  waited  till  everybody  was  in  church  one  Sunday,  and  then 
jumped  out  of  the  pantry  window  and  trotted  off  to  meeting.  He  took 
possession  of  a  deserted  slip  near  the  door,  and  mounting  the  seat  sat  up  as 
grave  as  a  judge,  and  seemed  resolved  to  show  that  a  dog  could  act  like  a 
good  Christian. 

For  a  while  all  went  on  very  well,  and  nobody  noticed  that  he  was  there  ; 
but  at  last  a  great  bluebottle  fly  whizzed  down  into  his  £ice,  when  '*  whack  " 
came  out  Muff's  short  bark.  Everybody  looked  round,  and  Muff  barked 
again  ;  then  Lulu  got  up  and  ran  down  the  aisle  just  as  the  sexton  seized 
him. 
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''  O,  please  don't  do  anything  to  him ! "  said  Luhi.  ^^  You  know  he 's 
only  a  dog ;  I  try  to  teach  him  so  hard,  but  he  won't  learn." 

The  sexton  smiled  on  the  little  maiden,  and  she  took  her  pet  home. 

<*  O  Muffle,  Muffie,  what  trouble  you  do  make  me ! ''  she  said ;  **  but  yet 
I  love  you,  and  I  would  n't  have  you  sent  off  for  the  world" 

Since  then  little  Lulu  has  grown  a  bigger  girl,  and  Muff  has  grown  an 
older  and  a  soberer  dog.  He  no  longer  chews  up  her  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  he  has  learned  to  spend  Sundays  in  private  reflection,  but  he  never  will 
learn  not  to  bark.  Little  by  little,  however,  people  have  become  used  to  his 
noise,  and  like  him  in  spite  of  it. 

One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  you  more  of  Lulu's  Pupil. 

Harriet  Beecher  Siowe, 


-e*^ 


IDLE    NAN. 

HEIGH-HO !  Summer  days  are  so  pleasant  and  long  I 
But  no  one  is  idle  like  me ; 
Where  I  lie  in  the  grass  I  can  see  a  whole  throng 

Of  ants  toiling  under  the  tree, 
And  swift  through  the  sky  the  fleet  birds  hurry  by,  . 
And  the  clouds  sail  out  over  the  sea. 

With  wings  all  awhirr,  at  the  tall  hollyhocks 

Bright  humming-birds  dart  to  and  fro ; 
In  her  plain  suit  of  black,  over  trim  garden- walks. 

The  cricket  makes  off  down  below  ; 
For  little  she  heeds  that  in  full  mourning  weeds 

She  should  never  a-visiting  go. 

The  butterfly  shows  me  her  gay  satin  cloak 

Every  day,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
With  spots  and  deep  bordering  trimmed  to  the  yoke, 

As  fine  as  a  princess  could  wear ; 
But  for  all  she  is  dressed  in  her  holiday  best, 

She  finds  not  a  minute  to  spare. 

She  may  lift  her  light  wings  for  a  second  or  more, 

When  a  thistle  is  spread  in  her  way, 
To  daintily  step  o'er  its  wide,  purple  floor, — 

But,  whisk  !  she  is  up  from  her  play, 
As  if  she  well  knew  that  the  faster  she  flew 

The  more  she  could  do  in  a  day. 
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Over  there  by  the  wall  goes  a  big,  burly  bee, 

Into  trumpets  of  bloom  treading  down, 
Till  his  black  velvet  breeches  are  dust  to  the  knee, 

And  he  reels  like  a  tipsy  young  clown ; 
While  the  whole  blossom  shakes  with  the  pother  he  makes, 

As  though  he  were  storming  a  town. 

I  wish,  when  all  other  small  folks  are  abed, 

And  he  lingers  so  late  in  the  bowers, 
Some  gay  morning-glory  would  twist  o*er  his  head, 

Where  he  drains  the  last  cup  of  the  flowers. 
And  hold  him  all  night,  just  to  give  him  a  fright. 

And  teach  him  to  keep  early  hours. 

Heigh-ho  I  Summer  days  are  so  terribly  long ! 

I  wonder  when  this  will  be  through. 
The  bobolinks  long  ago  finished  their  song, 

And  the  four-o'-clocks  open  anew. 

If  life  be  like  this  I  shall  weary  of  bliss, 

And  wish  I  had  something  to  do. 

Abba  Goold  Woolsan. 


BURNING-GLASSES  AND  BURNING-MIRRORS. 

THE  next  time  we  met  at  the  Professor's  we  all  seemed  to  have  enough 
to  say,  —  for  the  talk  about  the  sun  had  set  us  thinking. 

*^  Augustus  has  the  floor  1 "  said  the  Professor ;  but  just  as  I  was  going 
to  tell  of  some  experiments  I  had  been  making  with  a  prism,  Croll  Wagner 
struck  in,  "  I  *ve  got  the  funniest  thing  here,  ever  you  see  !  " 

"  Bad  grammar  again  ! "  said  Cale  Betson. 

"  Saw,  then,"  said  Croll,  —  "  if  that  suits  you  any  better.  I  was  telling  the 
fellers  at  the  Tannery  about  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  next  day  Lyman 
Torrey,  —  he 's  always  in  for  playing  some  kind  of  trick  on  us,  —  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  let  him  hold  a  piece  of  glass  over  my  hand  for  a  minute. 
*  Yes,  ten  minutes,'  says  I.  *  And  not  flinch  ? '  says  he.  •  If  you  won't 
touch  my  hand,  of  course  not,'  says  I.  'What  '11  ye  bet?'  says  he.  *  My 
dinner,'  says  I,  —  for  we  carry  our  dinners,  and  we  was  jest  goin'  to 
eat  'em." 

«  Was  jest  goin'  I "  said  Cale. 

"  We  —  were  —  just  —  going,"  Croll  corrected  himself,  laboriously.  "  So 
I  jest  hild  out  my  hand  in  the  sun  —  " 
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"  Jest  hild  ?  " 

"  Just  heldP^  emphatically,  —  "  and  he  took  this  round  piece  of  glass  with 
a  rim  around  it,  and  hild  —  heldiX  over  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  —  linkum 
vitey  1  did  n't  I  hop  ?  '  Lost  yer  dinner !  lost  yer  dinner ! '  they  all  sung 
out,  and  such  a  haw-haw-ing  you  never  heard  1  '  Lemmy  look  a^  that ! ' 
says  I." 

"  Lemmy  look  a'  that  ?  "  repeated  Cale. 

"  Let  —  me  —  look  —  at  —  that,"  said  CroU  ;  "you  see  I  know  better,  if 
I  do  sometimes  make  mistakes  talking.  '  Hold  a  newspaper,'  says  Lyman  ; 
and  I  —  held  —  a  piece  that  was  wrapped  around  my  dinner.  Then  he  — 
held — the  glass  just  high  enough  so  that  the  sun  shining  through  it  made 
a  little  dazzling  bright  spot  on  the  paper  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  you 
could  n't  have  counted  twenty  before  there  was  a  blaze  ! " 

"  Paper  afire  ?  "  cried  Abel  Montey. 

"  Paper  afire !  just  from  this  little  glass  held  over  it  and  the  sun  shining 
through." 

"  That 's  nothing  new  or  wonderful,"  said  Cale  Betson.  "  It 's  a  common 
burning-glass.  I  can  remember  when  my  grandfather  used  to  have  one 
and  light  his  pipe  with  it,  —  for  he  never  would  use  matches  when  the  sun 
shone.  He  had  some  tinder,  and  he  would  just  place  a  bit  of  it  on  the 
tobacco  in  his  pipe-bowl,  hold  it  under  the  glass  in  the  sun  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, then  puff  away,  and  his  pipe  was  lit  I  once  set  the  barn-yard  afire 
playing  with  that  glass,  and  I  never  saw  it  afterwards.  I  suppose  my  father 
was  afraid  I  should  seethe  bam  afire  next" 

CroU  looked  quite  crestfallen  on  finding  that  his  glass  was  no  novelty, 
after  all ;  and  Cale  looked  correspondingly  proud  and  important  "  But  can 
ye  explain  it  ?    Come  1 "  said  Croll,  defiantly. 

"  Why,  the  glass  —  why,  of  course,"  said  Cale,  —  "  the  glass  —  you  know 
—  why,  it  increases  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays." 

"  How  does  it  increase  the  heat  of  the  rays  ?  "  demanded  Croll,  deter- 
mined to  comer  him  ;  while  the  Professor  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed. 

"  I  mean,  it  concentrates  them,"  said  Cale,  his  wits  beginning  to  rally  for 
the  contest 

"  How  concentrates  ? " 

"  It  brings  'em  to  a  focus  ;  don't  you  know  what  a  focus  is  ?  I  thought 
everybody  knew  what  a  focus  was  I " 

"  How  does  it  bring  'em  to  a  focus  ? "  said  Croll,  pressing  him  hard. 

"It  refracts  them ;  and  as  I  don't  suppose  you  know  what  refraction  is 
either,  I  '11  tell  you.  A  ray  of  sunlight  passing  from  the  air  through  any 
denser  substance,  lilce  water  or  glass,  is  turned  out  of  a  straight  course." 

"  Is  that  so  ? "    Croll,  incredulous,  turned  to  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,  Caleb  is  right  Let  a  ray  of  light  from  an  opening  in  a  shutter  fall 
upon  a  vessel  of  water  in  a  room,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  bent  where 
it  strikes  the  surface.  Or  —  here  is  a  very  common  and  easy  experiment" 
The  Professor  placed  a  teacup  on  the  table  and  dropped  in  a  cent  Then 
he  made  us  sit  around  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  cent  was  just  hidden 
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from  our  view  by  the  rim  of  the  cup. 
"  Now  do  not  move,"  said  he  ;  "  nei- 
ther will  we  move  the  cup  or  the  coin ; 
but   preseotly  you  shall  all  see  the 

Then  he  took  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
began  —  very  carefully  at  first  —  to  fill 
the  cup ;  and  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  coin  come  right  up  in 
sight !  "  I  see  it !  I  see  it !  "  we  all 
cried  at  once. 

"  Why  do  you  see  it  ? "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  1  suppose  the  ray  of  light  from 
the  eye  to  the  coin,  or  from  the  coin 
to  the  eye,  Is  bent,"  said  Cale. 

"  Ves,  precisely  as  the  ray  is  bent 
that  falls  through  an  aperture  in  the 
shutter  into  the  vessel  of  water.    A 

straight  ray  from  the  coin  to  the  eye  would  be  intercepted  by  the  rim  of 
the  cup,  but  the  bent  ray  passes  over  the  rim.  You  have  all  noticed  how 
a  straight  stick  set  slantingly  in  transparent  water  appears  bent  at  the  sttr- 
face.  That  is  because  the  rays  of  vision  which  traverse  the  water  are  bent, 
or  refracted,  as  we  say,  making  all  the  submerged  part  appear  higher  than 
it  really  is.  Lighl  passing  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  dif- 
ferent density  is  always  refracted  In  this  way.  A  ray  passing  from  the  ether 
of  space  into  our  atmosphere  is  bent,  so  that"  —  here  the  Professor  threw 
open  the  window  —  "you  see  those  stars  just  rising  yonder  while  thev  are 
really  below  the  horizon.  But  for  the  refracting  power  of  our  atmosphere 
you  could  not  see  them  yet  any  more  than  you  could  see  the  coin  in  the  cup 
before  I  poured  in  the  water.  For  ejtample,"  turning  to  the  table  and 
taking  a  pencil,  "  suppose  a  star  is  at  A.  The  ray  from  it  strikes  our 
atmosphere  at  B,  and  being  refracted 
meets  the  eye  at  C.  Now  the  eye 
takes  no  note  of  the  refraction ;  but 
the  star  appears  to  it  as  if  situated 
at  D.  Astronomers  have  to  make 
due  allowance  for  this  effect  in  determining  the  true  altitude  of  the 
stars.  Yet  rays  are  not  refracted  at  a  single  sharp  angle  by  our  atmos- 
phere, —  which,  as  It  grows  denser  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  earth,  must 
bend  them  at  an  infinite  number  of  small  angles,  so  that  they  are  ac- 
tually curved.  Only  the  light  which  comes  to  us  from  a  star  directly 
over  our  heads  is  not  refracted,  for  it  does  not  pass  obliquely  from  the 
ether  into  the  atmosphere.  The  more  obliquely  a  ray  falls  the  more  it  is 
refracted." 
"  There  I  "  cried  Cale  Betson,  who  all  this  time  had  not  forgotten  Croll's 
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dogged  determination  to  corner  him,  "  now  1  can  tell  you  how  the  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  glass.     In  the  first  place,  the  glass  is  a  lens.     1 11 
let  the  Professor  lell  just  what  a  lens  is." 
"  I  guess  so  ! "  laughed  CroU. 

"  A  lens,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  any  transparent  substance  used  for 
refracting  light  It  is  of  various  forms,  and  it  refracts  light  according  to 
its  shape  and  density.  Ltns  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  Until,  our  ordi- 
nary lens  being  shaped  like  the  seed  of  that  plant.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  double  convex  lens,  having  both  sides 
vex,  or  rounded.  Fmms  is  a  Latin 
word,  signifying  a  hearth  or  fireplace  ;  and 
it  means  the  point  where  converging  rays 
meet.  Now  I  'II  step  aside  and  let  Caleb 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  lins  brings  light 

"  Well,  you  see  —  I  —  I   think  I  shall 

have  to  get  you  to  explain  that  too ! "  said 

Cale  ;  "  I  know  that  the  rays  are  refracted 

by  passing  through  the  lens,  but  how  they  are  all  bent  so  as  to  meet  at 

one  point  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand." 

"Well,  here,  we  will  suppose,  is  our  convex  lens,"  said  the  Professor, 


"with  parallel  rays  passing  through  it, — thus.  The  central  ray,  c,  alone  does 
not  fall  obliquely,  and  consequently  is  not  refracted.  Those  on  each  side  of 
it  fall  more  and  more  obliquely  upon  the  curving  side  of  the  glass,  and  are 
consequently  more  and  more  refracted  ;  and  thus  they  all  meet  the  central 
ray  at  the  pointy  on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  point  of  greatest  light  and 
heat  Beyond  that  the  rays  diverge  again,  as  you  see.  So  if  you  wish  to 
ignite  anything  with  a  burning-glass,  you  must  place  it  at  or  near  the  focus. 
Hold  the  lens  too  near  or  too  far  ott"  —  the  Professor  experimented  with 
the  glass  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  lamp-light,  —  "  and  you  see  the  small 
bright  spot  grows  large  and  dim. 

"  Burning-glasses,"  he  continued,  "are  no  novelty,  as  Caleb  says.  They 
were  very  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  some  large  and  powerful  ones 
have  been  constructed  in  modern  times.  Buffon,  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
made  a  very  large  one  by  uniting  at  their  edges  two  broad  plates  of  glass 
shaped  like  watch-crystals,  and  filling  them  with  liquid.  This  plan  was  im- 
proved upon  by  others,  until  finally  an  immense  one  was  constructed,  four 
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feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  melting  iron.     It  was  placed  upon  a  frame 
in  snch  a  way  that  it  could  be  easily  turned  towards  the  sun  ;  and  a  second. 


smaller  lens  helped  to  concentrate  the  rays  to  a  still  smaller  focus.  The 
glass  cases  of  this  great  lens  were  filled  with  alcohol." 

"  Is  n't  it  wonderful,"  said  Abel  Montey,  "  that  sunlight  passing  through 
glass  or  a  liquid  —  without  warming  it  much,  I  suppose  —  should  make 
such  a  heat  on  the  other  side  !  " 

"It  is  very  wonderful,''  said  the  Professor.  "In  England,  something 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  lar^e  lens  was  made  of  ice  which  would 
ignite  gunpwwder." 

The  idea  of  rays  of  sunlight  touching  off  powder  after  passing  through  a 
cake  of  ice  astonished  us  all  very  much.  But  the  Professor  said,  "  It  is  n't 
the  substance  which  sunbeams  pass  through  that  is  warmed  by  them,  but 
that  which  absorbs  them, — as  I  explained  to  you  in  our  talk  about  the 
comparative  warmth  of  mountain  heights  and  valleys." 

Here  he  took  down  a  book  and  read  :  "  Among  other  applications  of  this 
property  of  lenses  may  be  mentioned  that  of  causing  guns  to  fire  at  a  certain 
time  by  arranging  a  small  burning-glass  above  the  touch-hole.  In  the 
Gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  at  Paris,  there'is  such  a  gun,  so  arranged  that 
on  sunny  days  it  fires  exactly  at  noon,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  moment 
the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian.  Every  fine  day  towards  twelve  o'clock 
crowds  of  Parisians  who  have  nothing  to  do  may  be  seen  bending  their  steps 
towards  the  Palais  Royal,  to  set  their  watches  by  the  gun,  which  they  believe 
to  be  superior  as  a  timekeeper  to  the  finest  chronometers  in  the  world. 
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There  they  stand,  most  of  them  old  fellows  with  a  scar  or  two  about  their 
laces,  walch  in  hand,  leaning  against  the  railings,  and  awaiting  with  impa- 
tience the  moment  when  true  solar  time  is  indicated  by  the  sharp  report 
of  the  little  piece.  If  a  bystander  were  to  insinuate,  no  mailer  how  deli- 
cately, that  solar  time  varied  slightly  every  now  and  then,  he  would  either 
receive  a  smile  of  pitying  contempt,  or  else  he  would  be  called  out  upon 
the  spot."  • 

'*  Was  n't  it  with  a  burniDg-glass,"  said  I,  "  that  Archimedes  set  on  lire 
the  Roman  fleet  f " 

"  I  've  heard  of  him  !  "  cried  Cale  Betson.    "  He  was  a  native  of  Syra- 

"  Slate  of  New  York  f "  said  Croll. 

"  No  1  Sicily,  in  Europe  1  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers. In  defending  his  city  against  the  Romans,  he  set  their  fleet  on  fire 
with  glasses,  —  almost  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  Stale  of  New 
York  indeed !  " 

"  The  glasses  he  is  said  to  have  used  were  not  lenses,  however,"  said  the 
Professor,  "but  mirrors.  A, concave  mirror  will  bring  light  to  a  focus 
much  like  a  convex  lens,  —  except  that  it  is  by  reflecting  instead  of  refract- 
ing it.  You  know  how,  if  you  fling  a  ball  obliquely  to  the  floor,  it  rebounds 
from  it  in  a  correspondingly  oblique  line  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  ray 
of  light  falling  upon  a  reflecting  surface  rebounds,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same 
rench.    A  tctt  intCTeuiag  Jittla  mrii  pu^ 
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way,  —  except  that  it  is  not,  like  the  ball,  influenced  by  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation. The  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  surface,  called  the  angle  of  inci- 
tlence,  is  always  equal  to  the  opposite  angle,  at  which  it  leaves  the  surface, 
called  the  aitgie  of  reflection.  The  more  obliquely  it  falls  the  more  obliquely 
it  is  reflected.     Now  suppose  parallel  rays  fall  on  a  concave  mirror,  say 


M  N,  which  we  will  suppose  a  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  whose  centre 
is  at  C.  The  central  ray  L  O  fells  perpendicularly  on  the  mirror,  and  is 
reflected  back  perpendicularly.  But  the  rays  D  A,  B  R,  and  so  forth,  fall 
more  and  more  obliquely,  and  are  reflected  more  and  more  obliquely,  the 
farther  they  are  from  the  central  ray.  Thus  the  rays  all  meet  at  the  focus, 
F.  Now  yoii  will  understand  how  such  3  mirror  turned  to  the  sun  may  be 
made  to  produce  quite  as  surprising  effects  as  your  burning-glass, 

"Some  very  curious  experiments,"  he  went  on,  "have  been  tried  with 
mirrors  of  this  kind.  Here  is  one.  Place  two  such  mirrors  exactly  face  to 
face,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.     Fix  before  one  of  them,  in  the 


proper  position,  a  little  grate  of  burning  charcoal.  The  light  and  heat  bf 
the  fire  will  be  reflected  from  this  mirror  to  the  second,  and  from  that  to  its 
foctis,  which  may  be  found  in  a  darkened  room  by  moving  forward  a  piece 
of  paper  until  the  bright  point  of  light  is  formed  upon  it    Gunpwwder 
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dropped  a.1  that  point  is  ignited  instantly.  Take  away  the  charcoal  and  put 
a  watch  in  its  place,  and  the  ticking  of  the  watch  will  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  focus  of  the  other  mirror, 
showing  thai  light  and  heat  and 
sound  are  all  reflected  in  the 
same  way.* 

"  The  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet  by  Archimedes  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  fabulous 
stoiy ;  but  modern  experiments 
with  burning-mirrors  have  shown 
that  such  a  feat  was,  at  least,  not 
impossible.     Some  two  hundred 
years  ago  a  Frenchman  named 
Villette    made    several    of   these  ' 
instruments,  the  largest  of  which 
burned  green  wood  to  ashes  al- 
most instantly,  and   melted    the 
hardest  steel.     It  was  said  of  this 
mirror  that "  —  the  Professor  read 
from  one  of  his  books  —  " '  it  had 
the  power  of  sending  the  inuiges 
of  objects  to  a  distance  of  tifleeo 
feet  or  more,  so  that  a  man  look- 
ing at  himself  in  it,  with  a  stick 
or   sword   in   his   hand,   saw  the 
image  of  them  suspended  in  the  air,  apparently  ready  to  strike  him.    On 
seeing  such  an  effect  for  the  first  time,  the  observer  could  hardly  fail  to 
experience  the  greatest  surprise  and  even  fear ;  and  it  is  stated  that  King 
Louis  XIV.,  having  placed  himself,  sword  in  hand,  before  this  mirror  was 
astonished  to  find  himself  threatened  by  an  armed  hand.  When  he  advanced 
the  hand  seemed  to  spring  forward  to  meet  him.    He  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise  and  fright,  and  afterwards  felt  so  ashamed  at  having  been  terrified 
by  a  mere  phantom  that  he  ordered  the  mirror  to  be  removed,  and  could 
never  be  induced  to  look  into  it  again.' 

"Villette's  burning-mirrors,"  continued  the  Professor,  "seem  to  have 
made  a  very  curious  impression  upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  French  people. 
While  he  was  experimenting  with  one  at  Liege,  the  season  proved  to  be 
unusually  wet,  and  the  constant  rains  were  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  pow- 
erful action  of  the  mirror  upon  the  clouds  and  sun  [  The  ignorant  populace, 
fearing  that  the  harvest  would  be  ruined,  and  dreading  a  famine,  attacked 
Villette's  house  with  great  fury,  and  would  have  killed  him  and  destroyed  his 
inf  ention,  if  they  had  not  been  driven  away  by  an  armed  force. 
"  The  largest  and  most  powerful  burning-mirrors  have  been  constructed, 

•  S«  "111!  Wooden  of  Meal,"  UHHhcr  of  ScribiuT&Ce't.n1iublciDd  delifbliiil  "  Wosdri " 
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not  of  a  single  glass,  but  of  many  glasses  so  placed  as  to  reflect  to  a  single 
focus  the  light  falling  upon  them.    The  miirors  of  Archimedes  must  have 


been  arranged  in  this  way.  In  Paris,  in  1747,  BufTon  performed  some  curious 
experiments  with  a  burner  made  of  a  great  numberof  glasses,  and  succeeded 
in  melting  metals  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  in  firing  piles  of 
wood  at  a  distance  of  even  two  hundred  feet.  All  this  simply  by  concen- 
trating upon  a  few  square  inches  the  sunbeams  spread  over  a  few  square 
feet  or  yards  !  For  remember,  boys,"  said  the  Professor,  in  conclusion, 
"  that  neither  the  lens  nor  the  burning-mirror  can  add  anything  to  the  power 
of  a  single  sunbeam  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  huddling  many  beams  together 
that  these  surprising  results  are  produced." 
So  saying,  he  put  away  his  books  and  bade  us  good  night 

Augustus  Hoimes. 
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HOW   THE   BEAR    HUNTED   ME. 

I  THINK  all  boys  like  bear  stories ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  remember  an  old  reading-book,  long  since  gone  out  of 
fashion,  with  a  picture  of  a  great  big  fellow,  one  of  the  brown  family  of 
bears,  sitting  with  fat  legs  very  wide  apart  on  a  slow-moving  saw-log,  and 
busily  engaged  in  devouring  a  frightened  man's  dinner.  You  could  see  the 
man  (which  made  it  more  interesting)  perched  upon  a  beam  overhead, 
whither  he  had  scrambled  in  his  hurry  to  escape  the  unwelcome  visitor, 
and  whence  he  now  looked  down  with  big  eyes  and  rueful  face  on  hungry 
Bruin  hard  at  work  upon  the  contents  of  his  dinner-pail.  Ah,  Mr.  Bear, 
you  little  think  as  you  cram  the  poor  sawyer's  lunch  into  that  capacious 
mouth  of  yours  that  your  comfortable  log  seat  is  on  the  move,  and  that 
those  sharp  saw-teeth,  even  keener  and  more  relentless  than  your  own, 
are  every  moment  creeping  closer  to  the  thick,  hairy,  home-made  overcoat 
which  covers  your  fat,  round-shouldered  back  !  I  used  to  wish  as  I  sat  on 
the  hard  wooden  bench  at  school  and  read  the  story,  that  the  picture  had 
been  a  panorama,  for  then  I  should  have  seen  the  fight  between  the  enraged 
creature  and  the  jagged,  swift-running  saw,  which  could  bite  and  scratch 
so  much  faster  than  the  brute,  and  was  quite  as  ready  to  saw  bear's  meat 
nicely  greased  as  the  tough  dry  fibres  of  a  hemlock  log.  How  the  poor 
scared  fellow  on  the  beam  must  have  laughed  and  hugged  himself  as  old 
Bruin,  feeling  a  sharp  scratch  down  his  back,  turned  crossly  round  with 
a  snap  and  a  growl  to  hug  the  unfeeling  saw,  which  only  went  gru-up^ 
shisky  gru-dowfty  shish^  with  maybe  a  little  less  of  shish-ing^  on  account 
of  the  fresh  grease,  until  there  were  two  half-bears  in  place  of  the  whole 
one ! 

I  remember  I  wished  mightily  for  that  saw-mill  when  my  bear  hunted 
me  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  wanted  the  nice  high  beam  to  sit  on  and  the  sharp- 
cutting  saw  —  which  was  n't  a  bit  affectionate,  and  did  n't  mind  hugging  — 
to  tickle  my  old  Grizzly's  back  !  but  then  you  always  want  things  so  badly 
just  when  you  can't  have  them ;  which  reminds  me  that  perhaps  you  may 
want  me  to  tell  my  story,  so  I  '11  begin. 

"  Once  on  a  time,"  which,  as  this  is  n't  a  fairy  tale,  means  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  in  the  days  when  golden  California  was  only  poor,  far-off 
Mexican  California  and  nothing  more,  I,  then  a  very  young  officer  in  Uncle 
Sam's  little  army,  found  myself  stationed  at  a  certarin  inland  town  (if  a 
collection  of  adobe  or  mud  huts  deserved  the  name)  situated  some  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  then  scarcely  larger  village  of  Verba  Buena,  but  now 
mighty  city  of  San  Francisco.    We  were  doing  garrison  duty,  —  a  single 

company,  under  old  Captain  Jack  B ,  an  easy-going  commander,  who 

gave  us  little  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  So,  as  the  hours  hung 
somewhat  heavily  upon  our  hands,  Captain  Jack  and  myself  (the  only 
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officers  at  the  post)  took  to  hunting  and  shooting,  with  now  and  then 
a  little  fishing  by  way  of  change,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  our  soldier  life, 
till  the  Mexicans  might  be  pleased  to  retake  the  country,  or  the  fortunes 
of  war  should  send  us  to  serve  elsewhere.  Among  other  amusements  we 
delighted  greatly  in  the  slaughter  of  the  almost  countless  flocks  of  wild 
geese,  brant,  and  lesser  waterfowl  that  came  by  thousands,  in  those  days 
at  least,  to  banquet  upon  the  wild-oat  fields  and  make  their  reedy  homes 
amongst  the  wide  marshes  which  separate  the  firmer  land  about  Sonoma 
from  the  spreading  bays  that  terminate  in  the  Golden  Gate.  I  do  not 
like  to  tell  large  stories,  but  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  I 
have  seen  the  ground  fairly  whitened  by  the  geese,  while  the  air  was  dark- 
ened and  the  day  made  discordant  by  the  screaming  and  quacking  birds, 
from  the  great  sand-hill  crane,  with  his  long  legs  and  far-reaching  bill,  down 
to  the  little  bright-eyed,  green-headed  duck  that  seemed  really  too  pretty 
to  kill.  It  was  no  great  exploit  to  bring  them  down  ;  you  had  only  to  creep 
up  to  the  rush-fringed  edge  of  some  broad,  quiet  pool,  point  your  gun 
at  a  venture,  bang  away  with  your  right  barrel  as  they  huddled  together 
for  a  start,  and  follow  it  up  with  your  left  as  the  fluttering  throng  arose, 
and  your  game-bag  was  already  full.  We  had  goose  for  dinner,  brant  for 
breakfast,  and  cold  duck  for  supper  and  lunch,  till  old  Jack  vowed  he  should 
quack  if  we  ate  any  more. 

Our  favorite  method  of  following  up  this  sport  was  to  make  a  very  early 
start,  so  as  to  compass  by  sunrise  the  three  or  four  miles  which  separated 
us  from  our  shooting-ground.  Here  we  would  take  a  stand,  getting  the 
cover  of  some  solitary  tree  midway  between  the  night-camp  and  feeding- 
place  by  day  of  our  feathered  prey.  As  the  V-shaped  flock  appeared,  led 
by  some  veteran  gander  or  yet  more  discreet  old  brant,  bang  would  go  a 
gun,  striking  down  the  leader,  for  they  generally  flew  low  ;  and  then  before 
the  confused  party  could  rearrange  itself  the  well-aimed  shot  would  make 
up  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  which  must  have  given  the  survivors  a 
lasting  respect  for  fire-arms. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  morning's  work  like  this,  that,  finding  my  right 
shoulder  aching  from  the  oft-repeated  discharge  of  a  somewhat  heavily 
loaded  ducking-gun,  I  bade  an  early  farewell  to  Captain  Jack,  who  was  not 
yet  ready  to  return,  and  proceeded  to  shoulder  my  piece  and  secure  my 
game  for  the  homeward  tramp.  As  I  lost  sight  of  the  shooting-ground 
and  began  to  enter  the  live-oak  groves  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
higher  ridges  bordering  the  marshy  edges  of  the  bay,  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly enveloped  in  one  of  those  dense  mists  which  sweep  up  at  certain 
seasons  from  the  sea,  like  the  ocean  vapors  of  a  Newport  summer  after- 
noon. As  I  had  no  special  path,  and  was  travelling  only  by  familiar  land- 
marks, now  rendered  vague  and  indistinct  by  the  hoary  haze,  I  was  obliged 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  soon  felt  satisfied  I  must  have  missed  my  way. 
Reaching  at  length  an  open  space,  —  open  at  least  upon  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  thinly  wooded,  but  without  a  particle  of  undergrowth,  —  I 
paused  for  a  moment  to  survey,  so  far  as  my  fog-shrouded  and  rather  lim- 
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ited  horizon  would  permit,  a  locality  which  was  evidently  new  to  me  ;  more- 
over, I  hoped  to  hear  the  sound  of  running  water,  which,  as  I  knew  the 
general  direction  of  the  streams,  would  serve  to  guide  me  in  taking  what 
sailors  call  a  fresh  departure. 

While  listening  intently  I  heard  from  the  wooded  side  of  my  narrow 
visible  world  a  sort  of  pounding,  as  if  some  gentleman  with  large  boots 
and  no  corns  had  found  his  feet  unpleasantly  cold  and  was  endeavoring 
to  warm  them  by  stamping  in  a  manner  which  betokened  an  utter  disregard 
of  shoe-leather.  Then  came  a  wheeze  like  that  of  a  gruff  giant  with  the 
asthma,  and  finally  a  mixed  compound  of  crunching  and  mumbling  as  if  a 
huge  hog  were  eating  hard  com  for  a  wager.  My  attention  being  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  I  peered  into  the  gloom  until  I  fancied  I  could  perceive 
the  vague,  misty  form  of  some  creature  stirring  up  the  fog  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  spot  on  which  I  had  halted. 

"  Christopher  Columbus  ! "  (That 's  what  I  always  say  when  surprised.) 
"It  is  —  no,  it  can't  be  —  yes,  but  it  is  a  grizzly  !  Don't  I  wish  I  was  at 
home  "i  "  That 's  what  I  thought  You  see  I  had  n*t  come  bear-hunting ; 
I  was  duck-shooting,  and  had  no  conveniences  for  carrying  home  a  bear, 
even  if  I  should  kill  one ;  and  the  more  I  looked  at  Mr.  Grizzly,  the  better 
satisfied  I  was  that  he  had  every  convenience  for  killing  and  carrying  me ! 

All  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  his  ugly,  hateful  ways  seemed  to  rush 
into  my  mind  at  once.  If  I  had  been  examined  on  this  subject  in  natural 
history  just  then  I  should  have  gone  "  up  head  "  immediately.  I  could  have 
shown  how  this  brute  was  a  grabber,  a  patter,  a  biter,  and  a  most  unlovable 
hugger ;  how  as  a  grabber  he  put  out  his  great  fore-paws  and  hauled  you 
in ;  while  as  a  patter,  he  simply  knocked  you  down,  took  off  your  hat,  and 
then  helped  himself  to  all  your  hair  and  as  much  of  the  scalp  as  might 
suit  his  convenience ;  that  in  his  biting  capacity  he  took  great  mouthfuls 
anywhere,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  excelled  as  a  hugger,  his  excessive 
amiability  prompting  him  to  rise  upon  his  hind  legs,  embrace  you  with  his 
huge,  sinewy  forearms,  putting  them  fairly  round  your  neck  with  his  delicate 
claws  hooked  into  your  coat  behind  for  a  holdfast,  while  his  little  pig  eyes, 
and  teeth  rattling  like  castanets,  completed  a  tableau  in  which  one  would 
rather  be  a  spectator  than  an  actor. 

I  thought  of  all  this  and  more  in  my  excitement ;  what  the  bear  thought 
I  could  only  guess.  Meanwhile  we  stood  looking  at  each  other.  It  was 
evidently  a  surprise  on  both  sides.  I  stared  very  hard  at  the  bear  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  while  the  bear  stared  very  hard  at  me  with  wide-open  mouth. 
I  began  to  understand  the  crunching  and  mumbling  noises  which  had  so 
puzzled  me  as  I  stood  listening  in  the  fog.  The  large  sweet  Californian 
acorn  was  now  fully  ripe,  and  old  Ursa  Major,  with  Mrs.  Bear  and  the  little 
ones,  had  left  their  mountain  homes  to  grow  fat  upon  the  luxurious  diet 
of  the  oak-studded  plains  below,  after  which  they  would  regain  the  hills,  and 
go  into  winter  quarters,  sucking  their  paws,  as  lady  and  gentlemen  bears 
will  till  the  snow  melts  and  the  bright  spring  days  come  round  again.  I 
think  the  bear  —  my  bear,  for  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  had  a  personal  interest 
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in  him  by  this  time  —  got  over  his  astonishment  first,  and,  what  is  worse,  I 
don't  think  he  was  at  all  alarmed ;  he  stopped  eating,  gave  a  sniff  and  a 
sort  of  interrogatory  "  Who  are  you  ?  **  grunt,  and  then  took  a  step  towards 
me.  Being  of  a  naturally  retiring  disposition,  and  unwilling  to  intrude,  I  felt 
some  delicacy  in  remaining,  and  was  accordingly  withdrawing  in  as  unos- 
tentatious a  way  as  good  manners  would  permit,  when  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance.  Declining  that 
honor,  I  dropped  into  a  backward  walk,  keeping  my  face,  after  the  manner 
of  royal  presentations,  toward  this  monarch  of  the  Western  wilds,  when  to 
my  horror  his  bearship  favored  me  with  a  grin,  —  such  a  grin  !  — followed  by 
a  snap  and  a  growl.  As  he  quickened  his  steps  towards  me,  I  was  speedily 
induced  to  hasten  my  own  ;  when,  taking  a  long  stride  backwards,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  deposited  in  a  sort  of  dry  ditch  or  '*  slue,"  where  I  lay  for 
a  moment  half  stunned,  in  company  with  my  dead  birds  and  duck-gun. 

As  I  recovered  myself  I  could  hear  my  grunting  and  grumbling  friend, 
doubtless  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  sudden  disappearance,  go  tramping 
up  and  down  in  the  vain  attempt  to  nose  me  out  in  the  fog.  I  had  now  time 
to  think,  and,  as  a  merchant  might  say,  "  take  stock  "  of  my  position  and 
prospects.  On  the  one  side  I  was  chased  by  a  bear,  a  hungry  bear,  a  cross 
bear,  a  bear  disturbed  at  his  breakfast ;  I  was  lost ;  I  had  only  a  ducking- 
gun,  which,  however  formidable  to  wild  geese,  was  a  mere  plaything  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  thick,  tough  hide  of  an  acorn-fatted  grizzly,  whose 
gross  weight  might  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  hundred 
pounds.  As  for  my  hunting-knife,  I  had  left  it  at  home  (what  wonder  if, 
as  an  Irishman  might  say,  I  wished  that  I  had  left  myself  there  before  I 
started }),  Against  all  this  I  had  the  consolatory  assurance  that  the  grizzly 
bear  never  climbs,  which,  as  the  trees  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  bear,  did 
not  add  much  to  my  sense  of  security.  But  my  principal  hope  lay  in  the 
fact  that  I  was  just  then  hidden  by  the  gully,  whose  depth  varied  from  eight 
to  a  dozen  feet,  with  precipitous  sides  and  a  dry  bed,  which  probably  led 
down  to  some  neighboring  stream  of  water. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  **  I  have  only  to  crawl  along  this  ditch,  reach  the 
stream,  cross  it,  and  bid  good  by  to  Grizzly."  I  had  just  picked  myself  up 
from  my  recumbent  position  in  the  sand,  and  was  proceeding  to  carry  out 
my  plan  of  escape,  when  I  heard  a  crackling  and  breaking  of  the  underbrush 
which  fringed  the  ditch,  and  by  which  I  was  partly  screened  from  view ; 
this  was  speedily  followed  by  an  angry  growl,  as  the  treacherous  earth  gave 
way,  letting  Mr.  Bear  with  no  gentle  tumble  directly  down  into  the  very 
gully  into  which  I  had  in  like  manner  been  precipitated.  Fortunately  for 
me  Bruin  h^d  not  only  a  greater  fatt,  but  tumbled  into  the  ditch  at  a.  point 
somewhat  removed  from  my  hiding-place,  and  the  little  ferret  eyes  did  not 
at  once  perceive  me.  An  unlucky  stumble,  however,  which  I  owed  to  a 
twisted  root,  betrayed  me,  and  he  turned  and  gave  chase. 

,  They  have  a  very  expressive  phrase  in  California  when  a  person  is  desired 
to  leave  suddenly  ;  it  consists  of  but  two  words,  "  You  git"  My  dear  little 
reader,  when  that  bear  tumbled  into  my  gully  *<  I  got,"  and  when  he  took 
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up  the  chase  I  continued  "to  git"  in  a  style  which  astonished  even  myself. 
When  I  first  saw  him  fall  1  had  some  faint  hopes  that  he  might  have  broken 
his  nose,  put  out  a  paw  joint,  or  even  dislocated  his  great  ugly  neck  ;  but 
that  delusion  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  He  was  evidently  not  a  whit  the 
worse  for  his  somerset.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  ceremony.  1  sped 
over  the  ground  like  a  hunled  deer,  while  my  slout  friend  came  lumbering 
and  puffing  on  behind,  like  a  portly  old  gentleman  who  fears  he  may  be  loo 
late  for  the  evening  train.  I  was  expecting  every  moment  to  feel  the  blow 
of  his  heavy  paw,  or  possibly  a  scratch  down  my  back,  and  could  almost 
fancy  his  hot  breath  and  gleaming  teeth  close  to  my  cheek,  when,  turning 
an  angle  of  the  gully,  I  perceived,  with  no  little  dismay,  that  the  ditch  in 
fi-ont  of  me  was  blocked  by  an  immense  fallen  tree.  The  smaller  end  of  the 
broken  trunk  being  towards  me  showed  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit 
my  then  somewhat  more  than  usually  slender  form.  There  was  little  time 
for  hesitation.  I  could  hear  the  bear's  heavy  tramp  in  my  rear.  A  moment 
more  and  I  had  plunged  into  the  opening,  drawing  my  gun  after  me  just 
as  my  fat  friend  rounded  the  turn  of  the  "  slue  "  in  hot  pursuit.  Running 
blindly  on,  he  endeavored  to  force  himself  after  me,  giving  the  log  a  shock 
which  made  me  tremble  for  the  security  of  my  new  tenement.  One  or  two 
fiirious  plunges  tended  to  convince  him  that  1  could  enter  where  his  huge 
frame  could  not,  for  he  seemed  to  reflect,  and  finally  introduced  a  paw,  from 
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whose  far-reaching  grab  I  retn*ed  into  the  inner  recesses  of  my  chamber. 
Finding  that  his  attempts  in  this  way  were  equally  futile,  I  began  to  feel 
a  little  more  at  ease,  and  when  Bruin  again  poked  in  his  great  paw,  in 
an  inquiring  sort  of  way,  as  if  my  tree  had  been  a  "  grab-bag  "  and  I  the 
possible  prize  therein  contained,  I  managed  to  push  the  dead  ducks  out 
to  him  with  the  butt  of  my  gun,  by  way  of  a  peace-offering.  I  was  willing 
just  then  to  have  peace  at  any  price  short  of  surrender,  but  Sir  Bear  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  compromise ;  he  tore  away,  and  made  the  feathers  fly 
with  his  cruel  teeth  and  claws  in  a  style  which  gave  me  a  pretty  lively  notion 
of  what  I  might  expect  were  I  to  trust  myself  within  their  grasp. 

I  had  begun  to  think  seriously  of  giving  my  pursuer  the  benefit  of  a 
charge  of  duck-shot,  in  the  hope  of  putting  out  one  or  both  of  his  ugly  little 
eyes  when  next  they  should  peer  into  my  doorway,  when  I  discovered  a 
faint  indication  of  light  behind  me.  On  working  myself  round  I  saw  that 
the  hollow  into  which  I  had  entered  was  divided  by  a  narrow  rot-eaten 
wall  from  a  still  larger  opening  in  the  body  of  the  trunk  beyond,  the  portion 
of  the  great  tree  in  which  I  had  ensconced  myself  being  in  reality  only  one 
of  the  main  branches,  and  lying  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  parent  stem. 
A  little  lusty  kicking,  with  some  help  from  my  pocket-knife,  soon  enabled 
me  to  worm  my  way  with  difficulty  through  the  opening.  Into  this  I  imme- 
diately stuffed  my  light  outer  jacket,  in  order  to  conceal  my  departure  from 
the  furious  beast,  who  was  just  then  too  busily  engaged  in  tunnelling  an 
entrance  into  my  hiding-place  to  take  notice  of  my  exit 

I  had  gotten  half-way  down  the  hollow,  which  widened  as  I  advanced, 
and  was  already  felicitating  myself  upon  my  escape,  when  in  this  dim,  half- 
lighted  chamber  of  the  tree  I  espied  an  object  which,  frightened  as  I  was, 
gave  me  a  new  and  yet  more  decided  palpitation  of  the  heart.  It  was  at 
first  glance  nothing  more  than  a  spotted  handkerchief  of  rather  dingy  silk 
folded  carelessly  up  on  one  side  of  the  rotten  opening ;  but  who  could  have 
left  a  handkerchief  there  ?  Another  look,  and  my  spotted  silk  resolved  it- 
self into  a  recumbent  and  motionless  snake,  a  rattler  of  huge  dimensions 
snugly  stowed  away  and  apparently  sleeping.  Now  I  have  had  from  a  child 
a  mortal  dread  of  snakes,  and  for  a  moment  I  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  creeping  back  and  capitulating  to  the  bear.  But  a  series  of  growls  con- 
vinced me  that  Bruin  was  getting  along  nicely  with  his  tunnelling,  and 
beginning  to  discover  that  my  abandoned  jacket  was  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  game  he  was  seeking.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pass  the 
snake.  The  great  beads  of  cold  sweat  stood  out  on  my  forehead,  and  I 
could  fancy  the  very  hair  rose  on  my  head  as  I  reflected  that  in  so  doing 
I  must  almost  brush  his  mottled  skin.  What  if  he  were  only  lying  in  wait 
to  strike  me  in  the  &ce  as  I  advanced?  I  would  fain  have  closed  my 
eyes,  but  this  was  no  time  for  winking  ;  so  setting  my  teeth  and  holding 
my  breath  I  drew  myself  in  to  the  uttermost,  and,  taking  a  lesson  from  the 
reptile,  fairly  squirmed  my  way  past  his  re&ting-place  without  disturbing 
him.  It  may  be  that  he  was  gorged  and  torpid  from  recent  food  ;  certain 
it  is  that  he  showed  no  sign  of  life.    But  who  can  measure  the  feeling  of 
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relief  with  which  I  reached  the  opening  and  found  myself  once  more  in  the 
blessed  sunlight,  amid  a  mass  of  timber,  roots,  and  heaped-up  driftwood 
upon  the  border,  and  indeed  somewhat  overhanging  the  deeper  water,  of  the 
very  stream  I  had  been  seeking  ?  To  slip  silently  out  of  the  trunk  and  drop 
gently  into  the  creek  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  to  paddle  unheard  to  the 
opposite  bank  and  secrete  myself  while  his  excited  bearship,  yet  wildly 
engaged  in  his  man-hunting,  thundered  at  what  may  be  termed  the  back 
door  of  my  recent  domicile  (how  I  hoped  he  might  wake  up  the  snake!) 
was  the  labor  of  some  iive  minutes  more.  I  was  now  comparatively  safe, 
and  felt  strongly  disposed  to  give  the  angry  brute  a  more  accurate  notion 
of  my  whereabouts  by  lodging  a  charge  of  duck-shot  in  his  shaggy  hide ; 
but  prudence,  coupled  with  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  discharging 
a  wet  gun,  even  with  the  aid  of  waterproof  caps  and  patent  cartridges, 
induced  me  to  leave  Ursa  Major  to  his  log-boring  while  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  back  to  camp. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  that  evening  with  Captain  Jack  (a  veteran  bear- 
hunter,  by  the  way,)  who  listened  to  my  "  tale  of  woe  "  with  more  of  inter- 
est than  sympathy,  his  only  comment  being  that  he  wished  "  he  had  been 
there,"  to  which  I  very  promptly  and  politely  replied  that  I  wished  he  had. 
As  for  me,  when  I  go  hunting  or  am  hunted  again,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 

understood  that  no  bears  need  apply. 

George  D.  Brewer  tan. 


THE    WILLIAM    HENRY    LETTERS. 

ANOTHER  NEW  PACKET. 

A  Note  from  Uncle  Jacob, 

HOW  are  you,  Young  Man  ?  I  am  very  glad  you  go  to  dancing-school. 
Boys,  as  a  general  thing,  are  too  fond  of  study,  and  't  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  some  contrivance  to  take  their  minds  off  their  books.  I  suppose 
you  'd  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  here  at  home.  Your  grandmother  sits 
by  the  fire,  knitting  some  mittens  for  you  to  lose,  so  be  sure  you  do  it. 
[She  says  tell  him  to  be  sure  when  he  goes  to  dancing-school  to  wear  his 
overcoat.]  Your  Aunt  Phebe  is  making  jelly  tarts.  Says  I  can^t  have  any_ 
till  meal-time.  [Tell  him  to  be  sure  and  get  cooled  off  some  before  he  comes 
away.]  Your  grandmother  can't  help  worrying  about  that  dancing-school. 
Matilda  is  picking  over  raisins  for  the  pies.  She  won't  sit  very  close  to  me. 
Now  Tommy  has  come  in  crying  with  cold  hands.  Lucy  Maria  is  soaking 
them  in  cold  water.  I  don't  doubt  he  '11  get  a  tart  Yes,  he  has.  First  he 
cries,  and  then  he  takes  a  bite.  [Tell  him  not  to  go  and  come  in  his  slippers.] 
Aunt  Phebe  says,  "  Now  there 's  William  Henry  growing  up,  you  ought  to 
give  him  some  advice."  But  I  tell  her  that  a  boy  almost  in  his  teens  knows 
himself  what 's  right  and  what 's  wrong.  Now  Georgiana  has  come  in  crying. 
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Says  she  stepped  her  foot  through  a  puddle  of  ice.  Grandmother  has  set 
her  up  to  dry  her  foot.  Now  she  '11  get  a  tart,  I  suppose !  Yes,  she  has. 
[Tell  him  to  look  right  at  the  teacher's  feet.]  That 's  good  advice,  if  you 
expect  to  learn  how.  Now  your  aunt  says  I  'm  such  a  good  boy  to  write 
letters,  she 's  going  to  give  me  this  one  that 's  burnt  on  the  edge.  [Tell 
him  to  brush  his  clothes  and  not  go  linty.]  More  good  advice.  I  guess 
now  I  Ve  got  the  tart  I  won't  write  any  more.  Of  course  we  expect  you 
to  do  just  about  right.  If  you  neglect  your  studies,  and  so  waste  your 
faither's  money,  you  '11  be  an  ungrateful  scamp.  If  you  get  into  any  con- 
temptible, mean  ways  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  you.  Do  you  mean  to 
do  anything,  or  be  anything,  now  or  ever  ?    If  you  do,  't  is  time  you  were 

thinking  about  it 

Uncle  Jacob. 

All  between  the  brackets  are  messages  from  your  grandmother. 

A  Note  from  Aunt  Phebe. 
Dear  Billy,  — 

When  you  get  as  far  as  choosing  partners,  there 's  a  word  I  want  to  say 

to  you,  though  as  you  're  a  pretty  good  dispositioned  boy,  maybe  there 's 

no  need,  still,  you  may  not  always  think,  so  't  will  do  no  harm  to  say  it 

There  are  always  some  girls  that  don't  dance  quite  so  well,  or  don't  look 

quite  so  well,  or  don't  dress  quite  so  well,  or  are  not  liked  quite  so  well, 

or  are  not  quite  so  much  acquainted.    Now  I  don't  want  you  to  all  the  time, 

but  sometimes,  say  once  in  an  evening,  I  want  you  to  pick  out  one  of  these 

for  your  partner.    I  know  't  is  n't  the  way  boys  do.    But  you  can.    Suppose 

you  don't  have  a  good  time  that  one  dance.    You  were  n't  sent  into  the 

world  to  have  a  good  time  every  minute  of  your  life  I    How  would  you  like 

to  sit  still  all  the  evening  ?    I  've  been  spectator  at  such  times,  and  I  've 

seen  how  things  go  on !    Why,  if  boys  would  be  more  thoughtful,  every 

girl  might  have  a  good  time,  say  nothing  of  it,  doing  the  boys  good  to  think 

of  something  besides  their  own  comfort.    If  I  were  you,  I  would  n't  try  to 

make  fun,  but  try  to  learn,  for  though  your  father  was  willing  you  should  go, 

and  wants  to  do  everything  he  can  for  you,  he  has  to  work  hard  for  his 

money.    Lucy  Maria  is  waiting  to  hear  how  you  get  on. 

Your  affectionate 

Aunt  Phebe. 

William  Henry  to  Lucy  Maria, 
Dear  Cousin,  — 

I  was  going  to  write  to  you  before  how  I  was  getting  along,  but  have 

had  to  study  very  hard.    We  've  been  five  times.    The  girls  wear  slippers 

and  brown  boots  and  other  colors,  and  white  dresses  and  blue  and  all  kinds, 

and  long  ribbons,  and  a  good  many  pretty  girls  go.    If  girls  did  n't  go,  I 

should  like  to  go  better.    I  mean  till  we  know  how,  for  I  'd  rather  make 

mistakes  when  only  boys  were  looking.    And  I  make  a  good  many,  because 

he  says  I  don't  have  time  and  tune.    He  says  my  feet  come  down  sometimes 

right  square  athwart  the  time.    So  I  watched  the  rest,  and  when  they  put 
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their  feet  down,  I  did  mine.  But  that  was  a  stroke  too  late,  he  said.  Said 
'*  time  and  tune  wait  for  no  man."  I  like  to  promenade,  because  a  feller 
can  go  it  some  then.  We  learn  all  kinds  of  waltzes  and  redowas  and  polkas. 
I  can  polk  with  one  that  knows  how.  Whirling  round  makes  me  light- 
headed, just  as  grandmother  said.  But  I  Ve  got  over  it  some.  We  are  going 
to  do  the  German  at  the  last  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  cutting  across  the 
room  to  get  your  partners.  He  calls  out  when  we  Ve  all  standing  up  in 
two  rows,  "  First  gentleman  take  the  first  lady ! "  Now  supposing  I  'm 
first  gentleman,  I  have  to  go  'way  across  to  first  lady  with  all  of  'em  looking, 
and  fix  my  feet  the  right  way,  one  heel  in  the  other  hollow,  and  then  make 
my  bow,  and  then  she  has  to  make  that  kind  of  kneeling-down  bow  that  girls 
do,  and  then  we  wait  till  all  of  'em  get  across  one  by  one.  Then  we  take 
the  step  a  little  while,  and  then  launch  off  round  the  hall  polking,  or  else 
get  into  quadrilles.  And  if  we  do,  we  make  graces  to  the  partners  and  the 
corners.  I  like  quadrilles  best,  because  you  can  hop  round  some  and  have 
a  good  time,  if  you  have  a  good  partner.  You  can  dance  a  good  deal  better 
with  a  good  partner.  Last  time  I  had  that  one  the  fellers  call  '*  real  estate," 
because  you  can't  move  her,  she  don't  ever  get  ready  to  start,  and  when  't  is 
time  to  turn,  stands  still  as  a  post. 

Dorry  and  I  practise  going  across  after  partners  up  in  our  room.  You 
ought  to  've  seen  us  yesterday !  Dorry  was  the  lady.  If  he  did  n't  look 
funny  !  He  fixed  the  table-cloth,  off  the  entry  table,  to  make  it  look  like 
his  mother's  opera-cape,  and  fastened  a  great  sponge  on  for  a  waterfall,  and 
frizzled  out  his  hair,  and  had  a  little  tidy  on  top  his  head,  and  that  red  bow 
you  sent  me  right  in  front  of  it  Then  he  stood  out  by  the  window,  and 
kept  looking  at  his  opera-cape,  and  smoothhig  it  down,  and  poking  his  hair, 
and  holding  his  handkerchief  the  way  girls  do,  and  kept  whispering  or 
making  believe  to  Bubby  Short  the  way  girls  do.  Then  I  went  across  and 
made  my  bow,  and  he  made  that  kneeling-down  bow,  and  then  we  tried  to 
polka  redowa,  but  our  boots  tripped  us  up,  and  we  could  n't  stand,  and 
laughed  so  we  tumbled  down,  and  didn't  hear  anybody  coming,  till  he 
knocked,  and  'twas  the  teacher,  come  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Not 
Wedding  Cake  but  old  Brown  Bread,  and  he  said  dancing  mustn't  be 
brought  into  our  studies,  and  scolded  more,  but  I  saw  his  eyes  laughing, 
looking  at  Dorry.  One  of  the  boys  tumbled  down  stairs  doing  the  graces 
in  the  entry  too  near  the  edge,  aod  it 's  forbidden  now.  Some  of  the  first- 
class  fellers  put  up  a  notice  one  night  in  the  entry,  great  printed  letters 


^O  ADM*rTAMCE'''V/iB  GRACES 


•3^0  ^^ 


That  owl  stands  for  Minerva.    I  could  n't  make  a  very  good  one  because 
I  'm  in  such  a  hurry  to  do  my  examples.    The  goddess  of  wisdom  used  to 
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be  named  Minerva.  She  was  painted  with  an  owl.  I  've  been  reading  it 
in  the  Classical  Dictionary.  Dorry  and  Bubby  Short  and  I  have  just  been 
to  the  Two  Betseys  to  get  our  gloves  sewed  up,  and  The  Other  Betsey  said 
she  used  to  dance  like  a  top.  Then  she  held  her  dress  up  with  her  thumbs 
and  fingers,  and  took  four  different  kinds  of  balances,  made  us  die  a  laugh- 
ing, she  hopped  up  and  down  so. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Wm.  Henry. 

P.  S.    That  TO  is  n't  left  out  in  the  notice,  it 's  my  own  mistake. 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Diax, 


A    PRESIDENT    AT    HOME.* 

I  PASSED  a  President's  House  to-day  — 
'*A  President,  mamma,  and  what  is  tkatf^^ 
O,  it  is  a  man  who  has  to  stay 

Where  bowing  beggars  hold  out  the  hat 
For  something,  —  a  man  who  has  to  be 
The  Captain  of  every  ship  that  we 
Send  with  our  darling  flag  to  the  sea, — 
The  Colonel  at  home  who  has  to  command 
Each  marching  regiment  in  the  land. 

This  President  now  has  a  single  room, 
That  is  low  and  not  much  lighted,  I  fear ; 

Yet  the  butterflies  play  in  the  sun  and  gloom 
Of  his  evergreen  avenue,  year  by  year ; 

And  the  childlike  violets  up  the  hill 

Climb,  sweetly  wayward,  about  him  still ; 

And  the  bees  blow  by  at  the  winds'  wide  will ; 

And  the  cruel  river,  that  drowns  men  so, 

Looks  pretty  enough  in  the  shadows  below. 

Just  one  little  fellow  (named  Robin)  was  there, 

In  a  red  spring  vest,  and  he  let  me  pass 

With  that  charming,  careless,  high-bred  air 

Which  comes  of  serving  the  great !     In  the  grass 

He  sat  half-singing,  with  nothing  to  do  — 

No,  I  did  not  see  the  President  too : 

His  door  was  locked  (what  I  say  is  true), 

And  he  was  asleep,  and  has  been,  it  appears. 

Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  asleep  for  years  ! 

S.  M,  B,  Piatt, 

*  At  North  Bead,  Ohio  River,  —  the  tomb  of  General  Hanison. 
VOL.  VI.  —  NO.  IX.  36 
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WITHOUT    HANDS    OR    FEET. 

""IT 7 HAT  are  you  going  to  tell  me  about  to-night,  Auntie?"  said  mcr- 

^  V  ciless  little  Walter,  who  thought,  because  I  had  taken  a  short  trip 
abroad,  that  I  must  have  a  never-failing  fund  of  stories  in  reserve,  from 
which  he  could  draw  at  his  pleasure. 

Having  become  somewhat  weary  of  describing  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  such  '*  lions,"  I  proposed  to  tell  him  of  a  wonderful  man  of  whom  I 
heard  much  while  in  England,  though  I  never  saw  him  myself, — a  man  with- 
out hands  or  feet. 

'*  O,  is  there  such  a  man  ?  and  where  does  he  live,  and  how  came  he 
so  ?  "  said  Walter,  in  a  breath. 

'<  Yes,  there  is  such  a  man,"  I  replied.  "  His  name  is  Arthur  Kavanagh, 
and  he  has  no  arms  below  the  elbow-joint,  and  only  short  stumps  for  legs. 
He  is  now  about  fifty-five  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  of  a  high 
family,  his  mother  being  connected  with  the  nobility.  The  story  is  some- 
times told,  which  many  ignorant,  superstitious  people  believe,  that  before 
his  birth  his  mother,  having  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  wishing  to 
show  that  she  did  not  consider  that  more  holy  than  anything  else  made  by 
hands,  tore  it  carelessly  in  pieces.  It  so  happened  that  both  arms  and  legs 
were  torn  off;  and  her  child  being  bom  like  this  mutilated  picture,  it  was 
regarded^^as  a  punishment  for  her  irreverence.  But  others,  not  trying  to 
explain  or  understand  why  God  so  created  a  human  being,  are  astonished 
at  the  rare  compensating  gifts  which  he  possesses,  that  make  him  less  an 
object  of  pity  than  of  genuine  admiration.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  know 
more  about  him,  we  cannot  call  him  altogether  unfortunate." 

"  Why  not  ? "  asked  Walter. 

«<  Because,  though  he  has  a  dwarfed  body,  God  has  given  him  a  noble 
mind  and  a  warm  heart.  When  very  young  he  resolutely  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  that  is,  to  improve  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
all  the  faculties  he  did  possess.  One  way  by  which  he  accomplished  his 
purpose  was  never^  under  any  circumstances,  to  allow  others  to  do  anything 
for  him  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  himself  This  seems  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  his  parents  were  very  wealthy,  and  that 
there  were  always  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  upon  him  ;  but  he  disdained  all 
help  or  appearance  of  help,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

Here  I  was  led  to  stop  and  inquire  if  a  cert^dn  lad  of  my  acquaintance 
was  equally  anxious  to  be  self-reliant  and  independent.  But  though  I 
noticed  that  Walter's  eyes  had  a  bright  twinkle  in  them,  and  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  were  puckered  somewhat  comically,  yet  as  he  gave  no  other 
signs  that  the  '*  coat  fitted, "  I  forbore  pressing  the  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  how  Arthur  Kavanagh's  great  energy  and  perseverance  brought 
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him  almost  incredible  skill, — for  everything  which  he  saw  his  brothers  and 
sisters  do  he  attempted,  and  often  accomplished  with  equal  if  not  greater 
dexterity. 

"But  do  tell  me,  what  did\i^  do,  what  could zny  one  do,  without  hands  ?" 
asked  Walter. 

**  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  he  could  not  do,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  will 
mention  some  of  his  accomplishments.  He  writes  very  plainly  and  rapidly. 
I  have  seen  his  autograph,  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  one.  He  excels 
in  drawing  and  painting  in  water-colors.  To  do  this,  he  has  his  pencil  or 
brush  strapped  to  his  little  stump  of  an  arm.  He  is  fond  of  driving  a  span 
of  spirited  horses,  which  he  does  by  having  the  reins  and  whip  fastened  to 
his  body, — and  it  is  said  that  he  is  apt  to  make  frequent  use  of  his  whip ! 
He  rides  horseback  by  being  strapped  to  his  saddle.  Formerly  he  spent 
much  time  in  hunting,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  capital  shot ;  but  his  favorite 
amusement  is  yachting,  and  he  is  a  skilful  and  scientific  navigator.  He  has 
written  a  very  interesting  book  called  *  The  Cruise  of  the  Eva,*  which  gives 
an  account  of  his  adventures  in  a  3racht  in  which  he  has  taken  several  long 
voyages.  He  has  written  other  books,  and  some  short  poems  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit." 

"If  he  is  so  smart  I  guess  he  is  rather  proud  of  it,  is  n't  he  ? "  said 
Walter. 

"He  does  take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  perhaps  you  may  call  it  pride, 
in  showing  what  he  can  do.  He  once  made  a  bet  that  he  could  fell  a  tree 
quicker  than  a  friend.  A  saw  was  strapped  to  his  little  arm,  and  though 
his  friend,  a  strong,  able-bodied  man,  did  his  best,  yet  the  dwarf  won  the 
wager.  He  is  very  fond  of  making  such  trials,  and  usually  comes  off  the 
winner.  And  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  he  shaves  himself  eveiy 
morning."    . 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Walter,  "  I  am  prepared  to  believe  anything  now !  But 
you  have  not  told  me  how  he  walks." 

"  He  cannot  walk,  of  course ;  but  he  has  several  kinds  of  carriages  in 
which  he  is  wheeled  about,  and  he  is  so  small  and  so  light  that  he  can 
be  moved  very  easily.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  once  saw  him  sitting  under 
an  oak-tree  on  his  estate  giving  orders  to  his  steward ;  wishing  to  leave, 
he  jumped  upon  the  back  of  his  servant,  when  instantly  a  monkey  (a  favorite 
pet)  jumped  upon  his  back,  which  amused  him  as  much  as  it  did  all  present 
But  I  think  you  could  never  guess  how  he  goes  about  the  house,  or  rather 
the  room  in  which  he  may  be  sitting.  As  he  does  not  wish  to  trouble 
others  unnecessarily,  he  propels  himself  about  without  help,  —  lying 
down  on  the  floor  and  rolling  over  and  over  till  he  reaches  whatever 
in  the  room  he  desires.  This  he  does  with  perfect  dignity  and  self- 
possession,  even  when  his  drawing-room  is  filled  with  distinguished 
visitors." 

"Why!"  said  Walter,  "does  he  have  visitors?  I  should  not  think  he 
would  want  any  one  to  see  him." 

"  So  one  might  think,  for  we  have  all  seen  persons  who  were  so  silly  as 
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to  make  themselves  unhappy  over  nothing  worse  than  a  crooked  nose,  or 
because  their  hair  was  not  just  the  color  they  fancied.  You  know  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, the  gentleman  who  is  called  ^'  Little  Ned,"  never  goes  into  society  just 
because  he  is  a  little  under  size,  and  is  afraid  that  some  one  will  call  him  a 
dwarf.  But  Arthur  Kavanagh  is  happily  free  from  all  morbid  sensitiveness. 
He  never  appears  to  think  that  any  one  is  looking  at  him,  or  noticing  the 
sad  peculiarity  of  his  form,  but  is  always  cheerful  and  trying  to  make  others 
happy.  Instead  of  being  a  blight  he  is  a  blessing  to  his  family,  and  is 
so  interesting  and  sprightly  in  conversation  that  he  is  popular  and  pleas- 
ing in  general  society.  He  was  married  many  years  since  to  a  very 
beautiful  and  accomplished  lady.  They  have  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, all  of  pleasing  form  and  feature,  and  of  marked  promise  and  intelli- 
gence. 

"  As  a  business  man  he  is  successful  and  respected,  superintending  his 
large  estate  without  an  agent ;  be  is  considered  a  very  charitable,  good 
landlord,  and  is  loved  and  honored  by  all  his  tenants,  who  are  never  weary 
of  praising  him. 

"  He  also  takes  much  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  his  country ;  he  has  held 
many  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and  has  recently  been  re-elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  In  this  high  office  he  has  shown  eminent  ability, 
and  is  the  worthy  peer  of  many  an  Honorable  M.  P. 

**  I  have  now  told  you  all  I  know  about  this  singular  and  gifted  man, 
whose  character  and  attainments  are  so  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  often  think  of  the  brave,  beautiful,  resolute  life  of  Arthur  Kava- 
nagh." 

Adelaide  Wetmore, 


DECORATION-DAY    SHOES. 

«  17 1  FT Y  and  twenty-five  and  twenty-five  are  a  hundred,  —  that  makes 
-T   me  one  dollar ;  fifty  and  ten  and  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  —  that  makes 
me  two  dollars.     I  shall  get  *em,  sure." 

Jack  never  had  a  pair  of  shoes  of  bis  own  in  his  life.  He  had  kept 
his  feet  covered  in  winter  with  his  grandfather's  boots,  or  his  mother's 
shoes,  or  old  rubbers  that  he  picked  up  in  the  street ;  but  he  had  never 
had  a  pair  of  shoes  bought  expressly  for  him,  and  that  fitted  him,  and  were 
owned  by  him.  He  had  been  saving  for  half  a  year  all  the  money  he  could 
to  buy  a  pair  for  Decoration  Day.  Last  year,  when  he  came  home  from 
the  procession,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  would  never  go  barefoot  again 
to  strow  his  father's  grave  with  flowers. 
<< There's  chaps  enough  without  any  shoes,"  he  said,  ''but  they  ain't 
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them  chaps  what 's  got  fathers  who  were  soldiers,  and  them  what 's  got  the 
shoes  laughs  at  me." 

"You  must  earn  your  shoes,  Jack,  if  you  have  them:  I  haven't  atiy 
money  to  spare.  Your  father  never  thought  to  lay  up  a  penny  before  he 
died.  He  was  n't  never  good  for  much,  Jacky,  but  to  go  soldierin'  and  get 
kilt." 

Jack,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  much  of  what  grown  people  call "  affec- 
tion "  for  his  father ;  his  mother  never  spoke  of  him  except  in  this  way ; 
but  one  thing  he  had,  and  that  was  a  good  memory.  All  through  the  sum- 
mer and  the  winter  he  had  never  forgotten  how  he  felt  when  the  Lawrence 
band  played  sad  dirges  and  the  little  boys  with  laced  boots  threw  flowers  on 
their  fathers'  graves,  and  jeered  at  his  bare  feet. 

Jack  began  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  to  lay  up  what  money  he  could 
spare  from  his  rolls  and  his  milk  and  his  mother.  But  he  found  la3nng  up 
money  very  slow  work  for  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  him  large  enough  to  hold  horses,  or  shovel  paths,  or  clear  up  back 
yards  when  the  snow  was  gone  ;  and  the  Saturday  before  Decoration  Day 
he  could  count  up  only  two  dollars. 

He  went  down  on  Essex  Street  and  looked  at  the  shoes,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  prices  asked.  The  shoes  that  he  had  admired  through  the 
window  every  day  for  a  month,  and  secretly  longed  to  possess,  would  cost 
five  dollars ! 

"  O  my  I "  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  What  kind  of  a  shoe  do  you  want,  now  ?  "  asked  the  store-keeper. 

"  Two  dollars,  sir."  Jack  hung  his  head  over  the  five-dollar  shoes  as 
if  he  had  insulted  their  beauty  by  naming  anything  lower. 

"  Here  is  a  pair  for  just  two  dollars.  These  are  what  you  want,  my 
boy." 

The  store-keeper  handed  over  a  pair  of  coarse  shoes  with  leather  strings. 
He  was  a  wily  man,  and  he  whisked  the  five-dollar  pair  out  of  sight  in  a  jifiy. 

Jack  concluded  to  take  the  thick  shoes  ;  for  what  else  could  he  do,  poor 
little  fellow  ?  But  he  would  have  liked  very  much  to  shed  a  tear  or  two, 
if  he  had  not  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  boy  who  had  earned  two 
dollars  all  himself 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Jack  did  not  go  to  meeting  ;  and  if  you  had 
passed  through  the  outskirts  of  Lawrence  that  day,  you  would  have  thought 
that  very  few  people  did  go.  Jack  and  everybody  else  went  out  into  the 
fields  and  the  woods  by  the  railroad  track ;  but  whatever  others  may  have 
done,  Jack  only  sought  out  bunches  of  wild-flowers,  and  jotted  down  in 
his  memory  certain  landmarks  to  find  them  by  in  the  morning.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  the  people  did  a  worse  thing,  for  every  one  who  came  back  had 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand.  Even  uncouth,  hard-handed,  hard-hearted, 
hard-eyed,  swearing,  drinking  men  carried  flowers  that  day  without  looking 
a  bit  ashamed,  as  they  would  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  the  day  before 
Decoration  Day. 

Jack  went  home  Sunday  night  as  tired  as  a  little  boy  can  be,  gave  his 
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new  shoes  a  loving  l^k  aild  a  caressing  pat,  and  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
To-morrowy  Decoration  Day,  was  to  be  Jack's  own,  and  he  was  to  wear  his 
new  shoes  I 

This  year  the  decoration  services  in  Lawrence  were  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  the  reason  why  Jack  marked  the  flowers  instead  of  picking  them 
Sunday.  He  got  up  later  than  usual,  because  the  day  was  his  own,  and 
ate  his  breakfast  very  leisurely,  which  he  had  had  no  chance  to  do  since 
Christmas  morning.  But  he  found  it  rather  hard  work  to  lengthen  his 
meal  much,  for  he  had  only  one  roll  and  a  half-pint  dipper  of  milk.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  comer,  putting  on  his  shoes,  when  his  mother  came  in. 

^'  Where  are  you  going  with  those  shoes,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  Her 
voice  was  apt  to  be  sharper  than  Usual  (which  was  quite  unnecessary)  on 
Decoration  Day. 

*'  Going  after  flowers,''  said  Jack. 

'^  If  I  catch  you  coming  home  with  those  shoes  muddy  or  rubbed,  or  any 
way  injured,  I  '11  take  them  away  from  you,  you  see  if  I  don't ! " 

**  They  're  mine,"  said  Jack.    "  I  earned  'em  fast  enough." 

"  We  '11  see  whose  they  are  if  you  don't  look  out  for  'em  !  " 

Jack  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  but  he  took  good  care  not  to  run 
through  many  mud-puddles.  He  found  three  or  four  other  boys,  and  together 
they  started  for  the  woods.  When  they  got  to  the  edge  of  them  Jack  sat 
down  on  a  log,  took  off  his  shoes  and  a  pair  of  little  red  stockings  that  his 
aunt  gave  him  at  Christmas,  and  tucked  the  stockings  half  out  of  sight  into 
the  shoes,  and  the  shoes  altogether  out  of  sight  into  the  hollow  of  the  old 
log  on  which  he  was  sitting.  The  other  boys  had  only  their  bare  feet,  and 
so  did  not  laugh  at  him.  Then  they  all  went  deep  into  the  woods  to  pick 
flowers  by  a  little  brook ;  when  they  wanted  to  build  a  dam  across  it  they 
put  the  flowers  down  on  the  moss,  and  ran  on  and  forgot  them.  Then  they 
picked  other  flowers ;  when  they  wanted  to  stone  birds,  —  which  was  the 
first  time  they  saw  any,  —  they  put  the  flowers  down  on  a  rock,  and  ran 
on  and  forgot  them.  Then  they  picked  more  flowers,  and  grew  tired,  and 
concluded  that  it  must  be  nearly  time  to  go  home.  So  they  turned  and 
ran  back  again,  and  this  time  they  did  not  forget  their  flowers. 

When  they  came  to  the  log  by  the  road  where  he  had  hid  his  shoes  and 
stockings  Jack  spied  a  buggy  coming  down  the  hill  towards  them. 

"  Come  on  !  "  shouted  Jack  to  the  other  boys.  There  was  no  need  of 
his  shouting,  for  the  other  boys  stood  close  beside  him  and  would  have 
"  come  on  "  any  way.  "  Only  two  women-folks  1  Hoorah  1  We  '11  have  a 
bustin'  ride  behind !  " 

He  snatched  his  shoes  and  stockings  from  the  log,  and  all  the  boys  ran 
on  together.  '*  Good  for  me  i  It 's  got  a  flat  behind.  Here  goes  !  "  And 
be  put  his  new  shoes,  with  the  little  red  stockings  half  falling  out,  on  the 
*'  flat  behind,"  and  swung  on.  Two  of  the  other  boys  swung  on  beside  him, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  more.  They  rode  up  the  hill  and  over  the  railroad 
bridge,  and,  sure  enough,  the  '*  women-folks  "  only  turned  round  and  said, 
^'  Welly  little  boys,  are  you  having  a  nice  ride  ? " 
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•*  A  bustin'  ride  ! "  said  Jack. 

The  other  boys  did  n't  say  anything.  They  felt  that  Jack  was  chief  man, 
by  right  of  his  new  shoes. 

"  That 's  right,"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 

Just  before  they  got  to  the  long  new  bridge  two  of  the  boys  dropped  off, 
and  sat  down  in  the  dust  by  the  side  of  the  road  very  tired.  Jack  alone 
hung  on.  He  reasoned  in  this  way.  "  They  are  only  women-folks,  and 
women-folks  don't  trot  much  over  long  bridges.  Afraid  o'  fines  or  some- 
thin'.  I  '11  get  a  rest  while  they  're  walkin'  that  bridge,  and  then  I  can  ride 
all  through  Lawrence." 

As  they  entered  the  bridge  the  horse  began  to  walk,  and  Jack  let  himself 
down  to  walk  too.  But  you  can't  always  reckon  on  '<  women-folks  "  ;  and 
Jack  was  no  sooner  off  than  the  lady  driving  started  the  horse  into  a  brisk 
trot  Jack  was  left  behind  in  a  minute.  He  began  to  run  faster  than  he 
had  ever  run  before.  But  he  couldn't  catch  up.  Then  he  began  to  cry 
harder  than  he  had  ever  cried  before,  and  harder  than  those  ladies  had  ever 
heard  a  boy  cry. 

«  Do  stop  for  the  poor  little  fellow  I  He  does  n't  get  a  ride  very  often." 
The  good  lady  who  was  not  driving  said  this. 

"  Nonsense  !  He  gets  a  ride  on  every  buggy  he  sees.  He  need  n't  make 
such  a  noise."  And  the  lady  who  was  not  so  good  and  was  driving  started 
the  horse  faster  yet 

There  stood  Jack  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
that  fearful  wail,  looking  after  the  buggy  with  a  *'flat  behind,"  on  which 
stood  the  new  shoes  with  the  little  red  stockings  hanging  half  out  Poor 
little  Jack  I  He  has  eaten  half  a  roll  instead  of  a  whole  one,  gone  without 
his  milk,  kept  money  back  from  his  mother,  held  horses,  shovelled  paths,  and 
cleaned  yards  all  in  vain,  unless  that  buggy  with  the  flat  behind  and  the 
little  shoes  with  the  red  stockings  shall  turn  about  and  come  to  meet  him ! 

The  ladies  rode  on  through  the  city,  and  over  the  other  bridge,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  shoes  and  stockings.  They  had  no  occasion  to  look  out  of 
the  back  window,  and  all  the  laughing  of  people  who  saw  the  odd  ornaments 
was  done  behind  them,  of  course,  and  they  did  n't  see  that  As  they  were 
going  over  the  upper  bridge  the  good  lady  said,  *'  Hark,  dear  !  seems  to  me 
I  hear  that  poor  little  boy  crying  now." 

^'  Nonsense  ! "  repeated  the  one  who  was  not  so  good  ;  and  she  started 
up  the  horse,  without  hearkening  at  all. 

But  if  poor  little  Jacky's  heart  could  have  wailed  out  all  that  was  in  it, 
he  might  have  been  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  dam  and  the  scream  of  the 
locomotives  and  all  the  noises  of  Lawrence. 

The  buggy  went  on  through  the  woods,  and  into  Andover,  and  up  to  the 
chapel  (for  the  decoration  services  in  Andover  were  in  the  morning),  and 
found  that  the  band  and  the  procession  and  the  flowers  were  gone.  Some 
one  said  that  they  went  to  the  West  Parish.  So  the  buggy  went  there, 
in  a  great  hurry  and  by  the  short  cut,  and  found  that  the  band  and  the 
procession  and  the  flowers  were  gone  again.    Some  one  said  that  they  went 
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to  the  Old  South  and  the  Catholic  burying-grounds.  So  the  boggy  went 
down  the  hill,  and  over  the  railroad  track,  just  escaping  a  train  that  was 
whizzing  along,  and  found  that  the  band  and  the  procession  and  the  flowers, 
what  few  were  left,  had  gone,  and  no  one  knew  where. 

All  the  while  the  little  new  shoes  and  the  little  red  stockings  were  on 
the  buggy's  "  flat  behind,"  On  any  other  day  they  would  have  been  taken 
off  long  before  by  some  little  Irish  boy ;  but  Decoration  Day  all  the  little 
Irish  boys  and  all  other  little  boys,  and  everybody  else;  were  off  in  the 
procession,  except  the  few  old  people  of  whom  the  ladies  inquired,  and 
they  were  so  blind  that  they  couldn't  see  them. 

The  buggy  went  home  very  slowly  and  sadly,  for  to  miss  Decoration  Day 
altogether  was  more  than  the  good  lady  who  was  not  driving  could  bear 
gayly,  and  the  lady  who  was  not  so  good  and  was  driving  didn't  say 
<*  Nonsense ! "  when  she  was  asked  to  go  more  slowly ;  for  she  knew 
that  it  was  a  very  solemn  thing  to  miss  decorating  the  soldiers'  graves. 
So  the  buggy  went  slowly  up  the  hill  and  slowly  into  the  home  yard, 
and  the  ladies  slowly  and  solemnly  got  out  of  the  buggy,  and  fastened 
the  horse,  and  the  good  lady  put  her  useless  lilies-of-the-valley  behind  the 
horse's  ears,  —  for  he  was  an  army  horse,  and  deserved  to  have  had  them 
before.  -^ 

Meanwhile  the  other  lady  went  round  the  buggy  to  go  into  the  bouse. 
As  she  passed  the  "  flat  behind,"  of  course  she  saw  the  shoes  and  stock* 
ings.  There  she  stood,  pointing  at  them  and  laughing,  as  if  she 
thought  it  a  good  joke  that  some  poor  little  fellow  i^hould  lose  his 
shoes. 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  asked  the  good  lady.  Bat,  like  most  other 
people,  she  came  to  see  before  she  got  an  answer.  "Why,  some  poor 
little  boy  has  lost  his  new  shoes!  It  must  have  been  the  one  who 
cried  so  hard.  Dear  me  I  How  shall  we  ever  find  him  ?  I  '11  ask 
papa." 

So  she  went  into  the  house  and  found  papa,  and  told  him  all  that  she 
knew  about  the  shoes,  which  was  a  good  deal  by  this  time,  and  all  that  she 
knew  about  the  boy,  which  was  nothing  at  all,  except  that  he  had  a  ''bustin' 
ride,"  and  "bustin"'  cry  after  it  "What  shall  I  do  with  the  shoes, 
papa  ? " 

.Papa  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  and  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  rolled 

up  his  eyes.    He  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  little  boys.    He  was 

1^  once  known  to  lay  down  a  sermon  that  he  was  writing,  and  go  out  to  help 

an  Irish  lad  flx  a  lot  of  cans  on  a  little  cart  so  that  they  could  n't  roll  off; 
and  he  was  just  twenty  minutes  about  it.  So  on  this  occasion  the  good 
lady  felt  sure  that  be  would  help  her  if  he  could.  i 

"  I  think  that  I  should  advertise  the  shoes  and  stockings  in  The  Law- 
rence American,  and  also  in  the  Lawrence  post-ofiice." 

"  I  'd  a  great  deal  rather  go  and  carty  them  to  the  boy,  if  I  could  only 
find  him." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear.    You  can  ride  to  Lawrence  to  advertise,  and  you 
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can  take  the  shoes  in  the  buggy  with  you,  and  if  you  see  the  boy,  which  is 
not  probable,  you  can  give  them  to  him." 

'<  So  I  will,"  said  the  good  lady. 

She  came  out  to  the  carriage,  and  papa,  feeling  sorry  for  the  boy,  came 
with  her  to  turn  the  horse.  She  took  the  shoes  and  stockings  in  her  hand 
and  got  into  the  carriage. 

'<  May  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  those  shoes  ?"  inquired  the 
other  lady. 

<*  Going  to  Lawrence  to  advertise  them,  and  take  them  with  me  to  give 
to  the  boy  if  I  see  him." 

^  Shall  you  know  him  when  you  see  him  ?  " 

^*  It  seems  to  me  I  shall." 

"  May  I  tell  you  what  seems  to  me  ? " 

^'O,  certainly,"  said  the  good  lady;- and  the  papa  stopped  turning  the 
horse  to  listen. 

"  I  should  put  them  on  the  flat  behind,  where  I  found  them.  Then  I 
should  drive  to  Lawrence  the  same  way  I  went  before.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  that  boy  will  be  on  the  road,  looking  at  the  backs  of  all  buggies 
for  a  week  to  come.  He  '11  know  them  a  deal  quicker  than  you  '11  know 
him." 

''  It  really  might  be  worth  trying,"  said  the  papa,  but  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  n't  much  faith  in  the  plan.  Nevertheless  he  put  the  little  shoes  with 
the  little  red  stockings  on  the  **  flat  behind,"  just  as  they  were  found,  and 
the  buggy  started  again  for  Lawrence. 

When  it  came  to  the  new  bridge  there  were  some  boys  playing,  and  one 
little  boy  who  was  not  playing. 

<<  Do  you  suppose  he  can  be  here  ?  "  asked  the  good  lady.  ''  Do  stop, 
and  we  '11  ask  them." 

«  No  need  of  that,"  said  the  other  lady,  driving  past 

"  Whoa  I  my  shoes  ! "  screamed  a  little  boy  behind.  In  a  moment  he 
had  swung  on  and  grabbed  them. 

Then  the  buggy  stopped. 

*'  Little  boy,  I  did  n't  know  that  I  had  your  shoes  when  I  heard  you  cry- 
ing.   If  I  had  known  it,  I  should  have  stopped,"  said  the  good  lady. 

The  little  boy  glared  at  her. 

"  Did  you  feel  very  bad  ?  "  asked  the  good  lady.  , 

"  You  bet ! "  said  the  boy.    "  Mkrm,  she  beat  me." 

^  You  poor  little  fellow ! "  said  the  good  lady.  '*  Can  you  go  home  now 
without  being  beaten  ? " 

^  Don't  bother  the  boy  any  more.  Let  him  go  home,"  said  the  lady  who 
was  n't  so  good,  yet  who,  as  we  see,  was  quite  as  wise  as  the  other ;  and 
the  turned  the  buggy  about. 

'<  Good  for  me  I "  cried  Jack ;  and  he  turned  too  and  went  home. 

"What  made  you  think  the  boy  would  And  his  shoes  if  they  were 
there  ?  " 

^  My  father  always  told  me  that  if  I  found  anything  I  must  leave  it  where 
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1  found  it ;  if  the  person  who  lost  the  thing  wanted  it,  he  would  hunt  where 
he  had  been  with  it ;  but  he  would  n't  know  anything  about  me  ;  —  that  if 
every  one  would  do  so  most  lost  things  would  be  found  again.  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  an}'thing  in  my  life  before,  but  I  think  the  plan  works 
well." 

Jacky  went  home  happy,  and  the  ladies  went  home  happy,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  known  about  the  afiair. 

This  story  has  but  one  merit ;  that  is,  it  is  mostly  true. 

Mary  B.  H(9ris. 


PHILIP     ELDEN. 

IN  a  pleasant  New  England  village  stood  a  house  so  thoroughly  home-like 
in  sdl  its  belongings,  that  one  instinctively  loitered  in  passing  it,  hoping 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  happy  family  life  within. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  roadside  upon  a  smoothly  shaven  lawn, 
shaded  by  noble  elms.  Behind  it  lay  the  garden  and  orchard,  and  beyond 
stretched  a  grove  of  pine-trees,  through  which  a  little  brook  murmured  and 
gurgled  all  the  drowsy  summer,  while  in  winter  its  fairy  fretwork,  moulded 
by  the  "elfin  builders  of  the  fix>st,"  was  the  never-ending  delight  of  the 
children. 

In  this  grove  rustic  seats  and  tables  had  been  placed  for  the  accommo-* 
dation  of  picnic  parties,  and  adjoining  it  was  a  thicket  of  beech  and  hick- 
ory,  from  which  a  bountiful  harvest  of  nuts  was  merrily  gathered  every 
autumn  by  both  the  squirrels  and  the  children,  who  amicably  disputed  their 
prize  with  each  other  ;  the  children  willingly  yielding  the  larger  half  to  the 
squirrels  for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  companionship. 

All  this  fair  domain  was  the  property  of  Robert  Elden,  who  had  reached 
middle  age  with  an  unbroken  home  circle,  and,  with  his  happy  family  about 
him,  cared  little  for  what  went  on  in  the  busy  world  without. 

Philip,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  the  eldest  of  his  six  children  ;  but  Ga- 
l^rielle,  two  years  old,  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  household, — a  child 
who  <*  looked  such  kinship  to  the  flowers  "  that  she  seemed  one  rather  than 
a  mortal  baby. 

"  Mamma,  please  lend  us  Gabrielle ! "  "  We  want  to  borrow  Gabrielle  1 " 
entreated  the  children  one  summer  morning. 

^'  But  will  you  take  good  care  of  her  ? "  answered  the  watchful  mother. 
"  There  are  so  many  of  you  I  am  afraid  you  will  forget  all  about  her,  and 
she  will  come  to  some  harm." 

"  Let  me  have  her,  mamma,"  said  Phil,  with  all  the  importance  of  the 
eldest.  '^  You  know  you  can  trust  her  with  me.^^  So  the  mother  yielded 
her  treasure,  and  the  jubilant  children  trooped  away  with  Gal»'ielle  seated 
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like  a  little  queen  upon  her  brother's  shoulder,  her  rosy  cheeks  kissed  into 
flames,  and  her  golden  hair,  tossed  into  a  thousand  rings,  shining  like  an 
aureole  about  her  head. 

After  a  merry  frolic  in  the  grove  with  the  little  one,  it  occurred  to  the 
children  that  it  would  be  charming  to  surprise  their  mother  with  some  fresh 
strawberries  for  dinner ;  so  with  a  careless  "  Take  care  of  Gabrielle,  will 
you,  Phil  ?  "  to  which  he  responded  with  a  nod  and  an  assuring  "  Of  course 
I  will,''  the  children  darted  out  into  the  sunshine,  equipped  with  baskets 
and  pails  in  which  to  gather  the  berries. 

But  Phil's  book  was  entertaining,  and  the  bench  upon  which  he  had 
stretched  himself  was  very  comfortable,  and  after  a  while,  becoming  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reading,  he  quite  forgot  his  charge.  Baby,  left  to  herself, 
crept  off  among  the  trees,  and  was  soon  out  of  his  sight. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Phil  started  up.  "  Gabrielle  !  "  he  called  ^  Baby 
dear,  where  are  you  ?  "  But  no  Gabrielle  answered,  nor  was  any  baby  to  be 
seen.  Back  to  the  house  rushed  Phil,  rousing  father,  mother,  and  servants 
to  aid  in  his  hurried  search.  Nowhere  was  there  any  trace  of  the  little 
one,  no  answer  to  all  their  anxious  calling. 

At  length  the  father,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  party,  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  white  by  the  brook-side,  and  flew  towards  it.  It  was  Gabri- 
elle's  white  frock,  and  there,  with  her  face  pressed  down  into  the  running 
water,  her  head  half  veiled  with  the  maiden-hair  that  overhung  the  brink, 
lay  the  little  one,  with  her  blue  eyes  closed  and  her  baby  lips  mute  for- 
ever. 

Silently  the  father  raised  her  in  his  arms,  the  beautiful  head  drooping 
heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  sobs  and  tears  the  children,  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  outcry  of  the  search,  followed  him  back  to  the  house 
and  into  the  quiet  room  where  stood  the  little  empty  crib  in  which  no  little 
Gabrielle  would  ever  nestle  more. 

Reverently  the  father  laid  his  precious  burden  down,  the  awe-stricken 
children  looking  on  in  silence,  —  all  save  Phil,  poor  Phil !  who  flung  him- 
self upon  his  knees  beside  the  still  form  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  for  which 
even  his  mother  could  And  no  word  of  comfort. 

There  motionless  he  knelt  through  all  that  dreadful  day,  taking  no  notice 
of  any  who  came  or  went,  until  as  night  drew  on  his  father  went  to  him, 
and  with  gentlest  persuasion  and  low  words  of  love  led  him  to  his  own 
room. 

Two  days  afterward,  in  the  still  twilight  of  the  summer  evening,  a  hushed 
group  gathered  around  little  Gabrielle  as  she  lay  at  rest  Lilies  placed  there 
by  tender  hands  shone  upon  her  bosom,  delicate  ferns  floated  in  long  sprays 
about  her,  but  more  pure  than  the  lilies,  fairer  than  leaf  or  flower,  was  the 
baby  form  in  its  tranquil  and  solemn  beauty.  * 

They  bore  her  to  the  sweet  hillside,  and  left  her  in  her  dreamless  sleep, 
lulled  by  the  sighing  grasses  and  the  whisper  of  the  swaying  pines. 

Years  rolled  away.  Philip  Elden  grew  into  a  grave  and  thoughtful  man. 
Everywhere  he  was  respected,  by  every  one  honored  and  beloved.    But  a 
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smile  seldom  came  to  his  lips,  and  there  quivered  in  his  speech  pathetic 
minor  tones  that  brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  A  man  of  rare  judgment 
and  spotless  integrity,  he  became  the  chosen  counsellor  and  confidant  of  all 
who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  friend  Men  said  of  him,  '^  He  could  never 
betray  a  trust." 

But  deep  in  his  own  heart  was  a  lifelong  agony,  the  gnawing  remembrance 
of  that  youthful  trust  betrayed,  and  his  peculiarly  tender  and  reverent  man* 
ner  towards  children  served  perpetually  to  remind  his  early  friends  of  what 
they  might  otherwise  have  forgotten,  —  the  death  of  Gabrielle.  And  when, 
at  fourscore  years,  the  welcome  summons  came,  and  Philip  lay  down  to 
die,  the  last  words  that  those  who  loved  him  caught  from  his  faltering  lips 
were,  ^'Q  Father  in  heaven,  in  thine  infinite  mercy  give  me  back  Ga- 
brieUe ! " 

Beside  the  baby's  grave  there  is  another  now,  and  amid  the  ivy  that  clus- 
ters about  them  a  white  cross  gleams.    On  it  are  these  words  :  — 

"PHILIP  ELDEN. 

A  BSOICBN  AND  A  CONTRITB  HBART,  O  GOO^ 
THOU  WILT  NOT  OBSPISS." 


HOW    TO    DRAW. 


No.  IIL 


MY  last  letter,  dear  Allie,  gave  you  considerable  work  to  do  ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  you  met  with  many  difficulties.  Draw- 
ing, you  have  found  out  by  this  time,  is  not  altogether  a  pastime,  —  that  is, 
good  and  useful  drawing  is  not ;  but  I  am  sure  that  its  value  as  a  part 
of  your  education  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged. 

Now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  letter  to  improve  your  eyesight. 
I  dare  say  you  think  you  see  everything  now  quite  correctly,  having  two 
open  eyes,  —  strong  and  intelligent  eyes.  Well!  so  think  thousands  of 
grown-up  men  and  women,  who  are  as  blind  as  daytime  bats  to  all  that  is 
graceful,  harmonious,  and  symmetrical  in  the  natural  world,  —  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  little  ten-year-old  girl  should  fancy  that  she  is 
seeing  correctly.  When  you  came  into  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  your 
Maker  gave  you  five  marvellous  senses, — Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing, 
Sight.  He  did  this  to  bring  you,  an  immortal  being,  housed  for  a  little  time 
in  a  tenement  of  Aesh,  into  relation  with  the  things  of  the  natural  world- 
Let  us  consider  now  the  sense  of  sight  only  as  one  of  the  great  gateways 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  begin  your  imderstanding 
of  the  matter  at  the  proper  place,  I  show  you  an  illustration  of  the  Human 
Eye. 
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L  represents  the  mtreous  body,  which  is  a  body  of  complete  transpar- 
ency, occupying  the  cavity  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  E,  the  crystalline  lens 
(a  lens,  you  know,  is  any  transparent  substance  that  will  change  the  direc- 
tion of  rays  of  light  passing  through  it) ;  and  B,  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  which  is  filled  with  a  fluid  called  the  aqueous  humor,  transparent 
like  the  vitreous,  but  not  so  dense.  A  is  the  cornea,  which  is  a  transparent 
membrane  of  a  homy  texture  in  the  front  of  the  eye.  C  is  the  pupil,  some- 
times called  the  apple  of  the  eye  \  it  is  the  aperture  of  the  iris,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass.  D  is  the  iris,  a  muscular  membrane  that,  by 
expanding  and  contracting,  causes  the  pupil  to  grow  large  in  the  dark  and 
small  in  the  light  H  is  the  sclerotic ;  you  know  it  as  the  white  of  the  eye, 
an  opaque  membrane,  covering  a  great  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  and 
Q  and  R  show  the  tear  glands  and  canal. 

Now  for  the  optic  nerve,  M,  and  the  retina,  K.  By  means  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  —  as  you  can  see  by  looliing  at  the  picture  —  spreads  out  into 
a  circular  membrane,  visual  impressions  —  that  is,  images  of  the  objects 
around  you  —  are  transmitted  to  the  brain.  And  how  do  you  imagine  it 
is  all  done,  my  dear  child, — such  a  great  wonder,  and  the  machinery  for  the 
exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight  so  complex  withal } 

Great  men,  philosophers  of  olden  time,  asked  themselves  oflen  this  ques- 
tion :  Does  the  stone  I  am  looking  at  come  to  me,  or  do  1  go  to  the  stone  ? 
Some  believed  the  one  thing,  some  held  to  the  other.  Democritus  and  hia 
folkiwers  fancied  that  a  light  dust  separated  itself  from  objects,  and,  making 
its  way  into  the  eyes,  caused  the  sensation  of  sight 

After  a  while  a  most  profound  thinker,  Aristotle  by  name,  by  force  of 
certain  reasonings  overturned  the  established  theories  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, and  prepared  the  way  for  those  of  Kepler,  the  great  naturalist,  who 
made  known  his  views  in  about  1604. 

But  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  sight  was  arrived  at  in  1709, 
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through  the  researches  of  Berkeley,  who  declared  that  the  mind  of  man 
became  acquainted  with  the  things  of  the  visible  world  by  means  of  impres- 
sions of  the  images  of  those  things  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Now  for  a  few  words  concerning  rays  of  lights  for  it  is  altogether  by  means 
of  them  that  pictures  of  things  are  stamped  upon  the  retina.  . 

Innumerable  rays  proceeding  from  the  sun  pass  through  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  fall  upon,  we  will  say,  the  side  of  a  house,  and  rebound,  like  a 
boy's  ball  thrown  against  a  wall,  to  the  open  eye  that  is  turned  toward  the 
house,  and  so  the  house  is  seen.  But  how,  you  ask,  does  the  image  of  the 
house  get  into  the  eye,  and  how  is  it  stamped  upon  the  retina  ?  Well,  in 
this  way,  my  child.  But  first,  I  want  you  to  take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  copy  this  rule  over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly fixed  in  your  mind  :  — 

Objects  are  seen  by  means  of  rays  of  light  that  proceed  in  straight  linesy  in 
every  direction^  from  every  point  of  the  visible  surfaces. 

Look  at  the  following  illustration,  remembering  that  all  the  rays  of  light, 
represented  by  the  straight  lines,  started  from  the  sun,  and  that  they  have 
rebounded  from  the  arrow  to  the  eye. 


Now  to  find  the  way  in  which  the  image  of  the  arrow  takes  its  place  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  To  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  two  rays  of 
light  shall  be  used  by  us,  —  those  that  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the 
arrow. 
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Why,  how  funny  !  you  say ;  the  arrow  is  turned  upside  down. 

Yes,  dear  Allie,  even  so,  and  so  will  it  be  to  the  human  eye  always. 
Notice  now  the  illustration  ;  it  represents  a  vertical  section  of  an  eye, 
and  the  inverted  {upside  down  you  call  it)  image  of  the  arrow  upon 
the  retina.  Rays  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  arrow,  remember,  but 
we  only  want  two  for  explanation.  First,  we  will  take  the  upper  ray, 
marked  O. 

It  came  from  the  sun,  and  its  work  is  to  convey  to  the  retina  a  picture  of 
^<t  feathered  part  of  the  arrow.  Starting,  in  its  rebound,  from  the  top  of  the 
feathered  part,  it  proceeds  to  what  is  termed  the  optic  centre  ;  you  will  see 
where  that  is  by  looking  at  the  white  spot  in  the  first  illustration. 

So,  too,  goes  the  other  ray,  marked  B,  on  its  course  to  the  optic  centre. 

There  the  rays,  crossing,  diverge,  carrying  the  image  of  the  arrow  with 
them,  and  printing  it  upon  the  retina. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  picturing  of  the  inverted  image  upon  the  retina, 
human  knowledge  fails  to  carry  us  ;  so  you  will  have  to  be  content,  my  dear 
pupil,  as  all  mankind  must  be,  to  leave  the  rest  to  that  Supreme  Being 
who,  by  even  this  one  organ  of  sight  alone,  gives  us  such  powerful  proof 
of  his  existence  and  goodness. 

You  may  begin  now  to  draw  the  following  geometrical  forms,  by  which  I 
mean  regular  forms,  or  forms  made  according  to  a  definite  rule.  A  piece  of 
stone,  broken  off  a  larger  mass,  would  not  be  termed  geometrical,  because  it 
would  not  be  regular.  Try  this  shape  first,  which  is  called  a  Triangle.  It 
is  a  figure  with  three  equal  sides. 

The  Square  next,  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right  angles. 

And  then  the  Circle^  every  part  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  its 
centre. 


TRIANGLE. 


SQUARE. 


CIRCLE. 


These  are  only  three  of  the  almost  endless  number  of  geometrical  figures  ; 
but  the  strength  and  beauty  of  these  have  caused  their  introduction  into 
works  of  art  and  manufacture,  from  the  earliest  time.  Almost  all  design  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  them.  The  three  feet  of  a  stand,  a  stool,  a  globe, 
form  a  triangle  ;  the  shape  of  a  door,  window,  book,  picture,  may  be  square ; 
and  innumerable  objects  are  circular. 

Now  you  may  copy  the  lesson  that  is  below.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Alphabet 
of  Form^  and  when  ycu  have  learned  it,  so  as  to  draw  it  without  a  copy. 
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yon  may  go  on  and  draw  each  one  of  the  following  studies. 


Enough  for  the  UttJe  pupil  this  time ;  I  think  she  is  getting  along  very 
bravely. 

Charles  A.  Barry. 


OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


THE   OLD    JUG'S    STORY. 


"T*  WAS  the  old  stone  jug, 
JL    The  hay-field  jug. 
Three  times  as  old  as  I ; 

And  I  used  to  fill  it 

With  the  iron  skUlet, 
To  carry  when  the  men  were  dry. 

'T  was  a  pretty  good  lug. 

That  old  stone  jug, 
When  the  weather  was  dry  and  hot,  — 

Getting  meadow  hay, 

On  a  July  day, 
*Way  down  in  the  Gordon  lot 

And  the  voice  of  the  jug. 

Going  "glug,  glug,  glug," 
With  such  a  frisky  yank^ 

Was  a  habit,  I  thought, 

The  jug  had  caught 
Of  laughing  when  they  drank. 

But  one  queer  day. 

When  the  smoke-haze  lay 
On  the  hills,  and  the  sun  looked  red, 

There  came  a  groan 

From  the  hollow  stone. 
Like  a  yoice  from  the  wretched  dead. 

Then  with  every  glug 

That  came  from  the  jug 
A  solemn  story  poured; 

I  listened  well. 

And  gladly  tell 
What  the  jug  said,  word  for  word. 

*'  Your  grandsire,  Dan, 

Was  a  fine  ymtng  man 
As  ever  you  'd  wish  to  see, 

And  he  might  have  gone 

To  Washington 
If  it  had  n*t  been  for  me. 
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"But  I  used  to  take, 
For  my  stomach's  sake, 

A  great  deal  in  those  days ; 
And  as  years  went  by. 
Being  always  nigh. 

He  drank  into  my  bad  ways. 


« 


I  remember  the  night ; 

'T  was  a  winter  night ; 
We  had  started  home  together. 

And  I  urged  him  sore 

To  drink  once  more, 
*To  keep  out,'  said  I,  Uhe  weather,'* 

"So  we  drank  again. 

And  again,  and  again. 
Helping  each  other  along. 

We  were  merry  enough, 

Though  the  road  seemed  rough. 
And  we  hiccoughed  a  tipsy  song. 

••  Ah  well !  at  dawn. 

On  the  drifted  lawn. 
They  found  us  fast  together: 

I  had  stuck  by  him. 

Lying  cold  and  grim. 
But  I  hadn't  kept  out  the  weather. 

"  But  from  that  day 

I  've  changed  my  way. 
And  never  taken  a  glug; 

And  I  charge  you,  Dan, 

As  an  honest  man. 
Heed  the  words  of  an  aged  jug." 

And  the  vcnce  of  the  jug, 

Going  "glug,  glug,  glug," 
Seems  always  saying  to  me, 

"Your  grandsire,  Dan, 

Was  a  fine  young  man 
As  ever  you  'd  wish  to  see." 

C  A.  Stephens. 
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PRIZE    ESSAYS. 

ON  THE  RIVER. 

I  LIVE  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Massachusetts.  We  —  father  and 
the  rest  of  us  —  have  named  it  "Riverside."  It  is  by  the  Connecticut  River. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  northward  are  the  blue  mountains,  Tom  and  Holyoke.  ^  And  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Riverside,  is  the  city  of 
Springfield,  and  beyond  that  are  the  purple  "  Wilbram "  hills.  One  of  the  pleas- 
antest  diversions  I  know  of  is  to  row  out  on  the  river  on  still  days,  and  measure  the 
different  depths  with  a  bit  of  lead  and  a  line.  In  one  place  a  little  south  of  River- 
side there  is  a  great  clay  ledge  that  goes  along  the  shore  for  about  half  a  mile.  The 
average  depth  along  this  ledge  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  feet  In  other  places  a  man 
could  wade  across  the  river. 

Father  taught  me  to  row  when  I  'was  eleven  or  twelve,  and  now  I  can  row 
almost  as  well  as  he  can.  So  in  the  summer  mornings  he  lets  me  take  the  boat 
as  early  as  I  want  to,  provided  I  come  back  when  the  six-o'clock  whistle  is  blown  in 
Springfield.  One  morning  last  July,  as  soon  as  I  had  dressed,  I  went  down  stairs, 
put  on  my  hat,  took  the  boat-key  from  its  nail,  and  then,  as  it  was  rather  early 
(quarter  of  four),  I  put  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  my  pocket  and  went  out  for  the 
oars.  I  ran  down  to  the  water  and  put  them  into  the  boat,  unfastened  the  chain, 
jumped  in,  and  pushed  out  (It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  to  push  the  boat  out 
and  jump  in  just  at  the  right  time,  —  not  jump  in  and  push  out  I  would  either  push 
out  and  take  a  very  long  step  right  out  into  the  water,  and  then  have  to  wade  after 
the  boat,  or  would  step  in  before  the  boat  was  off  the  sand.  When  at  last  I  could 
step  in  without  getting  my  feet  wet,  I  very  often  fell  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  it  would  run  aground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  litde  harbor  where  we  kept  it) 
Then  I  put  the  oars  on  the  row-locks  and  started  for  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
There  it  is  very  shallow.  Little  fresh-water  clam-shells  were  scattered  about  on 
the  hard,  shining  sand  bottom.  I  rowed  slowly  along,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
sand-banks  and  snags. 

At  last  I  reached  "  The  Point"  The  shore  there  is  a  strip  of  fine  sand  and  a  bank 
of  the  same,  the  top  of  it  being  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water.  This  bank  is  full 
of  sand-swallows*  holes.  I  pulled  Cruiser  (the  boat)  ashore,  and  bailed  out  the  water 
and  went  up  to  some  of  the  lowest  holes.  The  young  swallows  were  twittering  'way 
back  in  their  holes,  I  supposed  for  their  breakfasts.  So  I  broke  off  a  piece  of  my 
bread,  and  took  in  exchange  a  beautiful  little  gray  feather.  Then  I  went  bock  to  the 
boat,  and  had  stepped  in,  when  I  heard  a  rushing  sound,  and  for  about  two  minutes 
the  air  seemed  full  of  swallows.  They  flew  round  and  round,  some  dashed  toward 
me  and  then  back  to  the  holes  again,  and  some  dipped  into  the  water.  And  they 
kept  it  up  till  I  was  out  of  sight 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  to  see  the  bottom.  Great  black  trunks  of 
trees  with  long,  crooked  roots  that  seemed  like  arms  trying  to  catch  at  the  boat, 
branches,  sticks,  and  pieces  of  plank  and  bark,  —  these  had  been  brought  down  by 
the  freshets,  and  had  become  embedded  in  the  sand. 

As  it  was  about  sunrise  I  rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  to  see  it  The  sky 
was  lovely.  In  the  east  were  fleecy  pink  and  golden  clouds  with  the  beautiful  blue 
beyond.     The  sun  was  just  peeping  above  the  horizon,  and  touched  with  gold  the 
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tops  of  the  trees  that  grew  on  the  west  side.  In  the  west  the  sky  was  a  darker  blue 
with  long  white  waves  of  clouds.  On  the  water  here  and  there  were  little  blue  ripples. 
The  mountains  were  covered  with  a  soft  haiy  purple,  flecked  with  dashes  of  golden 
light,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom  there  was  a  feathery  white  fog  gently  rising. 

As  I  slowly  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  I  could  hear  the  shouts'  of  the 
farm-boys  as  they  drove  the  lowing  cattle  to  their  pastures,  and  now  and  then  a  break- 
fast-horn would  sound,  sometimes  loud  and  shrill,  as  if  near  the  river,  and  sometimes 
with  a  dreamy,  far-away  sound.  Through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  about  half  a  mile 
northwest,  there  was  a  high  hill.  It  sloped  gently  to  tlie  east,  and  on  it  were  a  great 
many  cattle.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  were  other  hills,  and  cattle  were 
beginning  to  scatter  over  the  shady  western  slopes,  and  on  the  lowland  that  borders 
the  river  there  were  great  fields  of  corn.  King  David  must  have  been  looking  at  a 
scene  like  this  when  he  wrote,  **  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  with  com.     They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

I  sat  in  the  boat  till  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  and  a  whistle  reminded  me  it 
was  nearly  six  o'clock.  So  I  rowed  down  stream  past  snags  and  beds  of  pickerel- 
grass  and  over  the  '*  Sunken  Rock,"  that  has  settled  four  feet  in  thirty  years,  till  I 
zeached  our  little  harbor.  And  as  I  was  fastening  the  boat  the  six-o' clock  whistle 
aounded,  so  I  caught  up  the  oars  and  ran  up  to  the  house. 

Harriet  E.  Bagg,  age  15. 

West  SFRiNcriBLD,  Maaa; 


HENS. 

I  HAVE  kept  hens  for  several  years,  and  have  made  money  by  them.  But  had  I 
known  at  the  beginning  as  much  as  I  now  do  about  the  care  of  them,  I  might,  I  think, 
have  made  6ve  or  six  times  as  much.  So  I  will  write  you  how  I  take  care  of  them 
now,  hoping  that  some  other  boy  may  profit  by  my  experience. 

Finding  that  I  had  kept  too  many  hens  for  the  size  of  my  hen-house,  I  have  just 
enlaiged  it,  so  that  it  is  now  a  good-sized,  light,  and  well-ventilated  room,  fourteen 
feet  by  ten  feet 

I  have  twenty-two  hens  and  eight  chickens  of  different  breeds.  I  try  to  give  them 
a  variety  of  food.  I  buy  cracked  com,  Indian  meal,  oats,  and  wheat  screenings. 
Barley  is  good  for  them,  but  where  I  live  it  is  so  expensive  that  it  hardly  pays  to  use 
it  In  the  moming  as  soon  as  I  get  up,  I  give  them  two  quarts  of  cracked  com  and 
one  quart  of  meat  (lights  which  I  buy  of  tlie  butcher,  or  beef  scraps  which  are  sold 
in  cakes)  mixed  with  warm  water,  or,  better  still,  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled.  Occasionally  in  winter  I  mix  a  little  red  pepper  with  it.  In  summer  they  do 
not  need  meat  unless  they  are  shut  up.  Worms  and  insects  supply  the  place  of  it 
At  noon  they  have  the  odds  and  ends  from  the  table,  and  at  night  some  dry  grain. 
They  have  constantly  standing  by  them  a  box  of  old  plaster,  and  also  some  pounded 
oyster  shells,  of  which  they  eat  a  large  quantity.  Bone  flour  is  also  good  for  them, 
but  like  barley  it  is  too  expensive.  They  need  water  twice  a  day,  and  three  times 
when  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  it  (I  put  msty  iron  into  it  when  they 
are  shedding  their  feathers. )  I  fear  they  often  suffer  for  the  want  of  it  A  few  days 
•go  a  man  who  has  kept  hens  for  many  years  told  me  that  he  had  not  given  them 
«  drop  of  water  this  winter ;  and  at  the  same  time  complained  that  they  did  not  lay, 
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luid  were  not  profitable  at  any  time.    I  said,  "  Why  do  yoa  keep  them  then  ?  "    He 
answered,  **  0,  I  have  to  ;  \A{t,  thinks  she  could  n't  do  without  them." 

I  b^n  to  set  hens  as  early  as  the  first  of  April,  putting  thirteen  eggs  under  a  com- 
mon-sized hen,  and  fifteen  under  a  very  large  one,  and  continue  to  set  them  until  June; 
Then  again,  so  as  to  have  the  chickens  come  out  any  time  during  the  month  of 
October.  I  usually  set  Bramapootras,  but  sometimes  find  that  other  hens  mak6 
good  mothers.  I  feed  the  young  chickens  with  Indian  dough  or  oatmeal,  and  they 
do  very  well.  I  believe  I  never  lost  but  one  chicken,  and  that  one  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  itself  between  the  bars  of  its  coop.  I  seldom  keep  hens  after  they  are 
two  years  old,  though  I  have  one  Bramapootra  five  years  of  age,  that  raised  two 
broods  of  chickens  last  summer  and  has  laid  well  all  winter. 

Abb9i  E,  Smi/Af  age  14. 

Arlington,  Mauk 


FISHING. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  fishing ;  indeed,  I  might  say,  in  school  phrase* 
ology,  **  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention." 

Fishing  for  real  fish  is  the  most  common  kind.  Men,  boys,  and  sometimes  girls 
participate  in  this,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  Of  this  kind  of  fishing  I  cannot  say 
much,  as  the  greatest  experience  I  ever  had  in  this  line  was  to  take  a  long  wand 
of  locust-wood,  a  piece  of  string,  and  either  a  toy  fish-hook  or  a  crooked  pin  and  a 
tin  pail  and  then  go  down  to  the  brook,  which  is  about  two  feet  wide,  to  try  to  catch 
minnows.  I  never  had  much  success.  I  remember  I  did  not  dare  to  put  the  bait 
on  the  hook,  and  if  I  did  catch  a  fish  I  generally  threw  it  back  into  the  water  because 
my  sympathies  were  so  much  excited  for  the  poor  thing.  Once  I  did  bring  home  a 
few,  and  left  them  in  the  wood-house  while  I  went  to  get  mother  to  look  at  them  ; 
when  I  returned  they  were  gone.     Mrs.  Puss  had  disposed  of  them. 

Another  kind  of  fishing  is  very  much  in  vogue  now,  and  we  see  a  great  deal  about 
it  in  the  newspapers.  I  believe  the  furor  for  this  is  greatest  when  we  have  a  new 
President.  President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet  are  very  much  troubled  with  this  kind 
of  fishing.  This,  instead  of  being  done  by  boys  and  girls,  is  done  by  grown  men, 
who  I  should  think  would  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  They  go  to  Washington  and 
stay  there  for  months  at  a  time,  hanging  around  and  waylaying  the  principal  officers 
of  Government  until  they  become  almost  desperate,  and  sometimes  yield  to  them,  like 
the  unjust  judge,  merely  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  called  fishing  for  office,  and  the 
fishers  are  called  office-seekers. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fishing  which  is  quite  universal  I  will  give  a  few  exam- 
ples. A  young  girl  with  a  beautiful,  clear  complexion  says  she  is  so  dark  and  tanned ; 
she  does  wish  that  her  complexion  was  as  clear  and  pretty  as  Mary  C.*s.  Agaiji,  a 
young  gentleman,  with  the  faintest  possible  shadow  of  a  mustache,  saunters  up  to  a 
young  lady  and  observes,  "  I  say,  Amy,  how  do  you  like  my  mustache  ? "  As  this 
is  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  my  subject,  the  young  lady  may  with  propriety 
answer,  as  I  presume  you  have  heard  of  another  doing,  "  I  think  it  is  giving  to  h-aicy 
nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Another  example  ;  a  young  lady,  in  a  crowded  dressing-room  at  school,  accidentally 
treads  upon  the  foot  of  her  neighbor,  when  she  exclaims,  **  O,  do  excuse  me  I    I  am 
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so  sorry;  but  you  know  my  feet  are  so  laiige,  and  I  must  step  somewhere/*  As 
said  young  lady  wears  No.  i  boots,  we  may  safely  call  this  a  good  example  of  the 
subject,  which  is,  as  I  presume  you  have  guessed  long  ago,  —  fishing  for  a  compli- 
ment. 

As  the  clergymen  say,  "  a  word  more,  and  I  will  conclude."  When  a  young  lady 
stands  at  the  front  window  with  her  handkerchief  prepared  to  have  a  handkerchief 
flirtation  with  any  young  gentleman  who  may  chance  to  pass,  or  goes  to  church 
alone  in  the  evening,  and  says  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  hearing  of  several  young  gentle* 
men,  '*  Are  n*t  you  afraid  in  the  dark,  Bell?  I  am  dreadfully.  Mamma  says  sh« 
never  saw  anytliing  like  it  I  don't  dare  stir  outside  of  the  door  alone  after  dark." 
Or,  if  one  persists  in  asking  a  young  gentleman  to  help  her  about  her  lessons,  and 
says,  '*  You  know  yon  are  so  much  smarter  than  I  am,  and  of  course  you  can  help 
me  nicely,"  you  can  safely  call  it  —  fishing  for  a  beau. 

I  could  easily  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but  as  my  space  is  limited,  and 
I  fear  I  have  overrun  it  already,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dose; 

Alice  r.  Bradish^  agi  l&- 

Fkbdonia,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


POPCORN. 


I  HAVE  a  liking  for  all  pets,  kittens  most  especially,  and  when  Popcorn  came 
to  us,  a  wee  bit  of  a  black  and  white  one,  with  soft,  downy  fur  and  sharp,  bright  eyes, 
I  took  her  to  my  heart  at  once.  Just  at  the  time  she  was  first  brought  into  the  house, 
the  young  lady  who  pla]rs  the  piano  was  singing  a  song  called  '*  Kitty  Popcorn," 
and  from  that  we  took  her  name.  At  first  she  was  very  much  frightened  and  hid 
away  under  the  stove,  but  as  she  got  better  acquainted  she  grew  more  playful,  and 
many  a  nice  romp  have  I  had  with  her  since.  She  soon  leamsd  to  know  her  name, 
and  when  we  called  her  would  follow  us  like  a  dog. 

We  had  one  cow,  a  pretty,  soft-eyed  creature,  and  I  was  the  milkmaid.  Eveiy 
morning  and  evening  when  I  came  in  from  milking  I  would  find  Kitty  Pop  waiting 
on  the  doorstep  for  the  dish  of  new  milk  which  I  never  failed  to  give  her.  One 
morning,  however,  I  determined  to  teach  her  to  follow  me,  and,  taking  her  in  my 
arms,  I  started  out  to  milk.  She  did  very  well  until  the  cow  came  up  and  began 
to  smell  of  her,  and  then  she  turned  around  and  scampered  off*  with  her  back  up  and 
her  tail  as  big  as  two,  never  stopping  until  she  reached  the  door,  where  I  found  her 
waiting  for  me  as  if  nothii^  had  happened.  But  I  persevered  and  carried  her  with 
me  every  time,  until  she  learned  to  expect  her  milk  there,  when  she  followed  of  her- 
selC  All  through  the  summer  she  scarcely  ever  missed  going  with  me  in  rain  or 
suiishine,  and  if  I  did  not  give  her  her  milk  immediately  she  would  rub  around  the 
cow's  legs,  purr  and  jump  into  my  lap,  until  I  was  obliged  to  feed  her  to  get  rid  of 
her.  But  just  as  soon  as  she  had  eaten  her  milk,  she  would  go  away  and  play  on 
the  fence  or  in  the  trees  around  until  I  was  ready  to  go  to  the  house,  when  she  would 
go  too.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  afraid  she  would  be  killed  by  the  cow,  she  was 
so  constantly  under  her  feet  But  she  always  escaped  in  some  manner,  and  grew 
prettier  and  more  playful  every  day,  although  she  never  learned  the  trick  of  standing 
up  on  her  hind  legs  while  I  milked  into  her  open  mouth,  like  some  cats  I  know  o£ 
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Our  house  fronts  north,  and  back  of  it  are  some  doors  leading  into  the  celiac 
Tliese  doors,  when  thrown  open,  are  supported  by  short  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
which  leave  them  level  on  top  with  a  small  space  underneath.  To  these  doors  some 
pretty  pet  pigeons  of  mine  loved  to  come  when  the  sun  shone  and  strut  around, 
cooing  to  each  other  and  showing  all  their  fine  feathers  in  the  sunlight  Now  Kitty 
liked  to  have  a  share  in  everything  that  was  going  on,  especially  if  there  was  fun  to 
be  got  out  of  it,  and  she  would  creep  slyly  under  the  door  and  lie  there  quietly  until 
the  doves  came  near  the  side  of  the  door,  and  then  suddenly  put  out  her  paw  over 
the  edge,  as  if  to  catch  them,  and  as  quickly  withdraw  it  The  scolding  of  the  doves, 
and  their  looks  of  angry  astonishment  as  they  flew  away,  were  enough  to  make  any 
one  laugh,  but  Kitty  would  lie  there  silently  unconscious,  until  the  doves,  concluding 
it  was  nothing  after  all,  came  back,  when  she  would  repeat  the  trick. 

Besides  the  doves  we  had  a  number  of  chickens,  which  Kitty  delighted  to  tease 
also,  jumping  out  at  them  from  dark  comers  and  unseen  hiding-places,  making  even 
the  dignified  old  rooster  himself  start  and  flap  his  wings  in  dismay.  I  have  often 
stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway  and  watched  her  until  I  grew  tired,  and  then  calling 
her  I  would  take  her  down  to  the  swing  for  a  good  fomp. 

The  swing  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  below  the  house,  and  was  formed  by  Nature 
herself  out  of  a  grape-vine  which  looped  over  from  the  branches  of  one  tree  to  another. 
This  was  a  favorite  place  with  all  the  children,  and  with  Kitty  too,  for  although  she 
did  n*t  like  to  swing  in  the  swing,  she  did  like  to  climb  the  trees,  and  play  with  the 
leaves,  and  swing  in  the  branches,  while  the  children  played  below. 

When  blackberries  came  Kitty  was  as  busy  as  any  of  us.  She  always  followed  us 
to  the  field,  and  I  suppose  tliought  she  did  as  much  work  as  any  of  us.  There  was 
a  creek  to  cross  on  the  way,  and  it  was  quite  funny,  when  we  were  all  over,  to  see 
how  pitifully  Kitty  would  hold  up  her  paw  and  look  first  at  us  and  then  at  the  water, 
afraid  to  cross  on  the  stones,  for  fear  she  would  fall  in  and  be  drowned,  or  wet  her 
dainty  feet,  we  could  not  tell  which.  We  always  had  a  good  laugh  at  her,  and  it 
usually  ended  by  my  going  back  and  carrying  her  over  in  my  arms.  Once  over, 
however,  she  did  not  need  help,  for  she  could  climb  the  hill  and  go  through  the  bushes 
much  quicker  and  easier  than  we  could.  Once  she  came  very  near  being  lost,  having 
strayed  away  a  little  too  far.  She  always  came  back  to  the  house  as  tired  and  hot 
as  ourselves,  and,  lying  down  under  the  table,  she  would  stretch  herself  out  and  close 
her  eyes  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  rest,  although  I  don*t  suppose  she  had  picked  a 
single  berry  in  the  whole  time  she  had  been  out 

But  one  morning  Kitty  did  not  come  with  me  to  milk  as  usual  I  did  not  notice 
it  much,  as  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  ready  to  visit  a  friend  some  miles  away,  and  I 
supposed  she  was  out  taking  a  walk  or  something.  I  was  gone  two  days,  and  when 
I  came  back  the  first  news  I  heard  was  that  Kitty  Pop  had  not  been  seen  since  I  left 
We  hunted  for  her,  but  could  not  find  her,  and  great  was  the  children's  grief  in  conse- 
quence. Whether  she  had  wandered  away  and  died,  or  whether  she  had  been  stolen, 
— for  Kitty  Pop  was  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  —  we  never  knew,  for  we 
never  saw  our  pet  again. 

Mary  IVUiicuns,  a^e  14. 

Wbst  Va.  Collbgb,  Taybr  Ca,  West  Va. 


CINDE 
PERSONS  REFRESENTtD. 


SciHl  1.  —  A  ManJismr  nwM.     Piacocihai 

huud  lO^i'l  llum.    CiHDsuLLA  awumr  ' 

Ptactr.    I  do  dnrlan.  how  ladlj>  tbu  u  niid 
Cindenlli  I  Cinder  I  where  '•  thai  lur  jude  i 
StMiMf.    Cindetetl*  I  conie  here  £111.  and  bii 


Sinn/.     Silenm  jea  cmlutel    Go  10  yota 

Fur  thil  'i  the  onlji  plica  that  '1  fit  lor  jna.  — 

.  I  'IB  ready,  pul  your  cloak  right  on. 
BriDg  in  (he  lanteni,  )adii,  »d  all  kr  John. 

SONI    II.  —  ClHDSHLLA    objH  M  Ot  kUthn 
erying  hy  Iktjirt, 
Cim.    Whil  (AmV  I  do  F    O  cnicL  eruel  lite  I 
How  ihall  I  bear  iry  llle  Imid  luch  hila  r 
I  '<R  tried  to  kill  mpeir.  —  bul  ihen  it  hurli. 
And  »  I  liTe  and  xm  Iheu  heirtleu  fliiu. 
(Crut.    Emirr  GtAHDHOTHdi.} 
Gr.  CiDdeieIla,wliy1beHle)n,lBdwhyiloM? 
Ciit.    O  gnndma  dear,  my  un«i  an  both  gou 
To  the  KTIod  blU  I    But  do  «l  down  awhile, 

Gr.    And  do  yoii  ciy  bcciuM  you  cin'l  go  loo! 

Cm.  Yet,  grandmi.  I  'm  aihimed  Is  uy  I  do,  — 
T  know  my  thouf  bn  ire  cut  on  thingt  ibave  me, 
Bdi  t  "m  Ibrlom :  there  'a  no  one  here  10  knre  noe. 

Gr.  Cbecrnp,  my  child!  I  love  roll.  f*a(  Ida, 
lAiiiU.)  And  I  '11  be  even  with  tbnie  other  two. 

Cim.    O,  thank  you.  gtindiBi  I  bul  you  'rv  only 


Andwl 


Piaitc.    ItiinkoflhePrin 


njr  tilky  curia ; 

HI  fnm  ill  Ihe  girk. 


Ha  woaly  will  adnii 
I  know  he  'U  pick  « 


Don't  you  with.  CinderelK  ^«  could  (O 
And  Kt  Ihc  pali«  and  ihe  (liileriDf  ibow? 
Cm.  {limuOj).    O  ye^  I  nanr  wiibed  far  p 

Could n'l  Its  ud uand behnd  ibedooir 


ner 


Gr.    Wby,  Iben.  mjr  dear,  jiaur  b 


Cm.  Ah,  frandnu.lhil'ian  idle  jest,  youknowl 
Gr.    An  Idle  jeit,  my  Cinder  7  oiy.  not  ao  I 

Now, would  ytHilikeioaecthebaato-nightr 
Cim.    O  xracioui !  i>  it  iiue  I  hen  arighi  I 

Co  10  a  ball  In  Ibcie  old  uoly  do'ei. 

Covered  with  uhei  ? 

;    {S»t  clafi  Hit  hamdi.    Cindimlla'!  rtigi  Ortf 
Cin.     Wbit  u  thiti     /  all  dreiHd  in  poreat 
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Gr,    Gone,  with  yoor  care  and  tronblt  fm  to- 
nifbt 
Go,  —  dance,  and  let  your  lovely  fiwe  be  brigkt 

Cm,   But  how  ehall  1  the  muddy  croiaioft  paae? 
For,  only  look,  my  slippere  are  of  glaae  I 

Gr.  Fetch  me  a  pumpkin,  Cinder,  and  eome  mt^ 

(CiNDBRSLLA  hnitgi  a  ^ttm^n  amd  some  rati. 
Granomothbr  cla^  ker  kand$^  and  they  art 
changed  to  a  carriage  atui/o&tmem,) 

Here  i«  your  carriage  ;  and  theee  powdered  brats 
Will  safe  conduct  you  to  the  palace  gate, 
And  wait  to  bring  )n>u  home  in  queenly  state. 
But,  grandchild,  this  remember,  —  mid  your  Am, 
When  midnight  strikes,  you  must  be  sure  to  run,  — > 
Run  for  your  life  I    Now,  bear  this  well  in  mind. 
Or  else  yourself  in  rags  again  you  *11  find. 

ScxNK  III.    The  ball-rpom.   Dancmg  emd  mtuic. 
The  Pmncb  stand$  apart. 

King,    Why  don*t  jrou  dance,  my  boy?  you 
look  quite  bored. 

Prince.    And  so  I  am,  dear  dad,  upon  n\y  word. 
Parties  are  very  slow,  I  really  think :  — 
I  gneas  I  *li  go  down  stairs,  and  take  a  drink. 

\Enter  Cinobrblla.) 
Good  heavens  I  there 's  a  girl  I  have  n't  seen ; 
Yenus  herself  i  why,  she  *s  a  very  queen  1 
What  graceful  manners,  and  what  eyes  of  fire  1 
What  is  her  name  ?    I  really  must  inquire  1 
{JBewi9tg  to  CiN.) 

Madam,  your  most  obedient,  —  I  can't  wait 
To  ask  your  leave,  and  be  led  up  in  state,  — 
I  am  Prince  Rupert.    Won't  you  take  a  turn? 

( Tluy  dance.) 
Are  you  fiitigued?    {Aside.)    Her  dieeks  begin 

to  burn  I 
{Aland)  Sliall  I  get  you  some  Ojrsters,  or  an  ice? 
Cm.    O  no,  I  thank  you,  sir.    (GoMes  a^etd.) 

O,  ain't  it  nice  I 
Prime.    What  is  it,  madam,  you  are  pleased  to 
praise? 
My  palace-walls  are  honored  by  your  gase. 

Cin.    O,  sir,  it  *s  all  enchanting,  every  way  I 
I  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  gay. 
Prince  (aside).     Sweet  verdancy  1     {AhtuL) 
Perhaps  you  've  just  come  out 
I  think  I  have  n't  seen  you  much  about 
Cin.    Yes,  sir,  I  *m  almost  always  in, — you're 
right; 
Indeed,  I  little  thought  to  come  to-night 
Prince.    Sweet  princess,  surely  you  came  not 
alone  I 
Which  of  these  ladies  is  your  chaperon  ? 
Cm.    If  you  please,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  you 
said. 
I  am  no  princess,  but  a  poor  young  maid. 
Prmce  (aside).    Poor,  with  that  dress,  whan 
gold 's  so  very  high  ? 
1  gwea  her  poverty 's  aU  in  ny  eye. 


Madam,  I  see  you  choose  to  act  a  par^ 
And  even  know  the  art  o{  hiding  art 
1  won't  intrude  upon  you.    Let  us  walk. 

(  Th^  promenade.) 

Do  you  like  dancing  or  pieler  to  talk  ? 

Cin.    Whichever  wiu  you  best ;  I  feel  so  gay. 
Nothing  can  take  my  happiness  away. 
I  alwrnyi  he«rd th^vm^ym  very  vile. 
But,  sir,  I  think  it 'a  chaimiog  1    How  you  smile  I 
Prinee.    0»  pray  go  oo  1    I  love  to  hear  you 

speak  1 
Peac0C.    Wboiaduitcreainre?  Ha'n'tshegot 

the  cheek  I 
Stmenp.    She  looks  like—    But  of  eooae  it 
caanetbel 
O,  if  Prince  Rupert  would  but  look  at  me  I 
Peacec.    At  you,  indeed !    I  hate  these  stnpid 

balls! 
Cm.    Do  you  live  always  in  these  lovely  halls? 
Prince    (shruge  his  shaniders).   Why,  yes,  this 
palace  is  where  I  hang  out : 
But  half  the  time  I  like  to  loam  about 
But  does  this  tinsel  and  this  glittering  show 
ReaUly,  my  princess,  please  your  fency  so  ? 
Cits.    O  Prinoa,  how  can  you  doifbt  of  my  de- 
light? 
I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight  I 

(la  o*cl0ck  sitiKft.)       m 
Mercy!  the  dock  1 

(She  appears  snddenfy  im  rags^  emd  runs  eui.) 

Prince.    Where  is  she?    Robert!  John! 

Servant.    What  would  your  Highness  ? 

Prince.    Where 's  thai  fairy  gone  ? 

Sermmt.    I  saw  no  feiry  ;  —  tripping  through 
the  hall, 
A  ragged  beggar-girl  just  ran.  —  that 's  alL 

Prince.    A  beggar*giri  ?   you  stupid  !     Watch 
the  gate! 
Let  no  one  pass ! 

Servant.  I  reckon  you  're  too  late. 

ACT  IL 

ScBNB  I.     The  kitchen.    Cindsrblla,  waiting 
upon  ih4  sisters  and  their  mother  at  break/oH. 

Peacoc.  (sharpfy).  Some  buckwheats  i  hot  ones  I 

Stuenp.  Don't  be  in  a  huff! 

I  think  the  ball  has  made  you  cross  enough. 

Mother.    Peace,  peace  1  dear  daughters!  tell 
me,  once  for  all  — 
Some  coffee,  jade !  —  how  did  you  like  the  ball  ? 

Peacoc.  A  sifm  affair,  though  very  well  attended  1 

Mother.    How  did  you  find  the  Prince  ? 

Stmcmp.  The  Prince  is  splendid  1 

What  eyes  t  he  Iboks  as  haughty  as  a  king. 
And  dances  so,  —  hi  fact,  he  's  quite  the  thing  1 

Cin.    Did  yoa  dance  with  him  ? 

Stnessp.  Notexactly,  —  no,— 

But  then  I  think  he  was  just  going  to  — 

Peacoc.  0*  what  a  girl  t  you  know  that  *b  all  a  lie. 
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'Bat  BOW  h«  really  once  did  catch  M(r  eye* 
And  who  knows  what  tnay  happen,  after  all. 
If  ever  there  should  be  another  ball  i 
Motktr,      Who  knows,  indeed,  my  wise  and 
tbottghtful  daughter, 
If  yoa  oopduct  yourself  just  aa  ]rou  oughter? 
But,  children,  who  was  that,  —  that  young  upstart 
With  whom  the  Prince  convened  so  much  apart  ? 
Pii€U0c.  That 's  just  the  qneation  I  can't  answer, 
mother. 
But  I  declare  she  was  «a  awful  bother  t 
It 's  true,  she  had  a  very  handsome  fa^ 
And  then  she  moved  and  danced  with  so  much 
grace  I 
Stuet^,     The  huasy  1  how  I  hate  her !  a  spoil- 
sport ! 
What  business  had  she  coming  so  to  court  ? 
Cin,    O,  how  /  'd  like  to  see  her  if  I  could  I 
Mother.     You  *d  like  to  see  her  1  yes,  I  guess 
you  would  1 
Cheer  up,  my  children,  Rupert  *a  very  yoaufl, 
And  charmed  by  every  silly  siren's  tongue.  ~ 
Why,  here  comes  John*  and  brings  a  note.  {Enior 

urva$U  wiik  a  noU  )    The  dickens  I 
It  *s  froaa  the  Prince :  my  chikiren,the  plot  thickcm  1 
We*re  all  invited  to  another  balL 

Peacoc.    O,  ain't  it  jolly !— well.  I  see  it  all. 
The  though  of  M#  — 

Stucup.  I  never,  I  declare ! 

Suter,  you  're  really  rooee  than  I  can  bear : 
I  know  he  thought  ofmot 

Moikor,  Well,  *t  is  no  matter  ; 

No  doubt  he  thought  of  both ;  but  cease  thb  dattei. 
You  'd  better  go  up  stairs  and  clean  your  gloves :  — 
And  don't  spoil  your  complexions ;  —  gOi  my  loves. 
And,  Cinderella,  clear  these  things  away. 
And  sweep  the  room,  and  don't  you  stop  to  play. 

ScBMB  IL  —  CiNOBRBLLA  oZmit  tH  tko  kUcken 

m*6i/ore. 

Cm.    Well,  so  they  're  gone  I    My  last  hope 
dies  out  quite, 
For  I  can't  hop^  to  go  another  night 
O,  well  1  perhaps  it  *s  just  as  well  I  shouldn't. 
For  I  could  not  forget  that  prince,  —  I  could  n't  1 
O  silly  goose  i    O  foolish  Cinderella  1 
Think  of  your  cinders  and  your  dusty  cellar ! 

{EiUtr  Grandmothbr.) 

Gr.    WeU.  grandchild,  what 's  all  this  ? 

Cm,    I  *m  such  a  goose  I 

Gr.    Get  ready.  Cinder !  you  've  no  time  to  lose  I 

Cm,    O  gracious  I  what  I  and  can  I  really  go 
And  dance  again  I  and  is  it  truly  so  ? 

Gr.    Of  course  you  can,  you  silly,  foolish  child  i 
Why,  I  declare,  your  eyes  they  look  quite  wild ! 
You  are  no  kindred  to  this  cross  old  mother. 
Yomr*  was  a  countess,  — yes»  my  dear,  no  other. 
She  died  ;  your  father  soi^ht  a  wife  again, 
And  got  inveigled  in  thia  woman's  train. 


And  now  you  serve,  and  ikey  command.  Look  out  t 
Some  day  the  tables  yet  may  turn  about 

Cm.  Why,  I  'm  delighted,  grandma  I  Anyhow, 
I  need  n't  be  afiraid  of  princes  now. 

Gr,    Princes,  indeed  I  but  look  out  Cinderella  i 
Don't  let  your  mind  dwell  too  much  on  that  fellow* 
He 's  well  enough  :  but  ^imu*  grow  on  tree^ 
While  princely  koarts  one  very  seldom  sees. 
But  where 's  a  pumpkin?  and  the  rats,  my  dear  1 
We  must  n't  stop  to  chatter  longer  here. 

(CiNDBRBLLA  briugx  pumpkin^  rat$^  bH.     Tkey 
ckatt^  as  be/orty  and  CindertUt^t  drets  ai$0') 

Farewell,  my  dear !  go,  have  a  jolly  time, 
But  don't  forget  the  £ital  midnight  chime. 

ScBNB  III.  -^Ball-room, 

Prmeo  {hungiug^  aiout).     This  longed-for  time 
hat  really  come  at  last. 
And  where 's  my  vision  ?  Can  she  yet  have  paseed  ? 

{Enior  Cindbrblla.) 

Ah,  there  she  is !  {kasioiu  to  kor).    My  priacess, 

you  are  here. 
And  for  this  evening  I  have  naught  to  fear. 

Cm.  {ftuU  kor  eyo$  at  kim).    I  don't  exactly, 
sir,  know  what  you  mean. 

Pritut.     Then  listen,  princess,  I  'm  not  what  I 
seem, — 
No  haughty  creature,  proud  of  princely  &me,  -— 
Vou  're  more  to  me  than  crown  and  royal  itame. 

Cm.    Come,  now,  my  lord,  I  do  not  want  to 
preach. 
But  if  you  please,  I  do  not  like  that  speech. 

Primo.  Well,  I  'U  improve  it ;  —  here  on  bended 
knee, 
I  offer  you  my  reahn  and  sovereignty. 

Cm.    Can  this  be  true  ?  What,  /  a  prince's  wife  ? 
Sir,  if  you  only  knew  about  my  life  — 

Prittce.  Your  life  I  you  carry  it  upon  your  iace^  — 
A  life  of  loveKness,  of  ease  and  grace. 

Cin.    O  no  I  no  I  no  1  it 's  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It 's  very  far  from  that,  indeed,  you  '11  find. 

Primce.     Perhaps  your  fiitber 's  foiled,  ~  but 
that 's  soon  told : 
I  '11  pay  up  all  the  bills,  —  I  roll  in  gold. 

Ciu,    It  *s  worse  than  that  — 

Princt.  Perhaps  you  teach  a  school ; 

I  'm  proud  of  that ;  it  shows  you  are  n't  a  fooL 

Cm.    Worse  still  — 

Princo.  Whatever  can  be  worse,  I  prey? 

O  well,  you  keep  a  shop  now,  I  dare  say.  — 

{xx  o* clock  strikot,  4M<^  Cindbrblla  rutu!) 

Good  gracious  I  why,  she 's  gone !  she  's  run  away  1 
But  here 's  her  slipper  \^nzes  at  it)    No w  j  ust  look 

at  that  1 
It  makes  my  royal  heart  go  pit-a-pat ! 
O  woman,  lovely  woman  1  why  so  fair. 
To  dassle  me,  and  then  to  melt  in  air  ? 
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But  it 's  no  Tision  I  it  '•  reality  I 

And  now  I  swear  to  find  her  out  —  or  die  I 

{Sinks  into  a  cAatr,  ovtrcomt  with  his  emctioMS.) 

[Cyrtain/aUs. 

ACT  III. 

ScBMB  I.  —  Strut,    Enttr  Ttrnn-Critr^  ringing 

his  ML 
Crier,      Listen,  ray  countrymen   and   lotrera, 
friends  I 
Prince  Rupert  far  and  wide  his  greeting  aendSb 
Assemble,  maidens  I  he  will  ride  this  day, 
And  slop  at  every  house  along  the  way. 
That  you  should  know  his  purpose  is  but  meet 
Tremble,  ye  maids  forlorn  who  have  large  feet  I 
Prince  Rupert  has  a  shoe :  his  purpose  bold 
To  find  the  maid  whose  foot  it  fits.    Behold  t 
That  one  he  *11  chooae  to  be  bis  royal  bride. 
Though,  save  her  beauty,  she  have  naught  beside. 
{fiots  OH,  ringing  his  b*ll.) 

Scene  II.  —  Cinoberlla's  home. 

Stnen^.    Well,  to  be  sure  I  I  never  beard  such 
news  I  — 

0  mother,  what 't  the  number  of  my  shoes  ? 
Peacoc.  There 's  very  I  i  ttle  chance  for  you,  I  fear. 

For  mine  's  the  smallest  foot  you  know,  my  dear. 
Mother,     I  *m  very  anxious,  children,  I  must 
own. 
Here,  let  me  see  :  why,  how  your  feet  have  grown  t 
Go  get  a  vice  directly,  —  now^  this  minute  I 
And  never  mind  the  pain,  but  press  them  In  it 
My  mind  with  hopes  and  fears  is  crowded  sore  I 
Cinderella,  wash  your  foce  and  tend  the  door. 

{Enter  Prince  and  Courtiers.) 

Prince.    Ladies,  your  pardon,  do  not  think  me 
rude. 
With  thoughts  of  a  (air  vision  I  *ro  pursued. 
Here  is  the  slipper ;  may  I  try  it  on  [to  Mother), 
And  see  if  your  fair  daughter  proves  the  one  I 

Mother.  Certainly,  sir ;  you  do  me  very  proud. 
Cinderella,  jade,  your  thick  shoes  clump  too  loud  : 
Go  to  the  kitclien  ;  —  why  do  you  stay  here  ? 

{Exit  CrNDRRBLLA.) 

Approach,  my  daughter,  there  is  naught  to  fear. 

(Pbacocina  sits  in  the  chair  and  the  courtier 
tries  on  the  sli^fier.) 

Mother.    Why,  yes,  I  think  it  fits  ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
Courtier.    Quite  well,  ma*am,  I  believe,  all  but 

the  toe. 
Mother.    O  yes,  T  think  it  does  fit  very  well ; 
You  know  at  times  the  feet  are  apt  to  swell.  ' 

Prince.    Pardon  me,  madam,  almost  will  not  do, 
The  slipper  must  go  on  all  trim  and  true. . 
Mother.      Well,    here's   my    other   daughter, 
Stucupetta ;  — 

1  should  n't  wonder  if 't  would  fit  her  better. 


(Stucupetta  sits  down^  and  the  courtier  tries 

U  on.) 
Why,  that  goes  on  I  my  dear, 'how  does  it  feel? 
Courtier.    1 1  's  all  right,  madam,  just  except  tbt 

heel. 
Prince.  Exactness^  madam,  must  be  my  excuse. 
If  both  your  charming  daughters  1  refuse. 
I  bid  you  all  a  very  fair  good-day. 
With  many  thanks  to  you  {bovas) ;  but  O I  ak  1 

sUy  1 
I  saw  with  yoQ  just  now  a  little  maid  ■— 
Mother.    O,  sir,  you  mean  my  servant, '—  idle 
jadei  — 
She  is  without :  —  site  is  n't  fit  to  see  I 
Prisue.    No  matter  I  call  her  in,  —  leave  that  to 
me. 

(Cinderella  enters  and  courtesies ;  the  Prince 
loohs  at  her.) 

{Aside.)  Why,  I  believe  I  recognize  those  featuresi 
But  can  she  be  a  servant  to  these  creatures  ? 

{Hands  her  a  chair  and  ^oceeds  to  trj  on  the 

slipper  himse//.) 
Allow  me,  madam  — 
Mother.  Sir,  your  royal  hands  I 

Prince.     Henceforth  they  are  but  slaves  to  her 
commands. 
{Rising.)    For,  look  t  how  perfectly  the  shoe  slips 

on  1 
You  *re  found  at  last,  my  own,  my  fairest  one  ! 
Mother.    Really,  sir  t 

Stucup.  She 's  a  wicked,  false  deceiver  i 

It  cannot  fit  her  i  no,  don't  you  believe  her  I 
Peacoc*    I  've  squeezed  my  foot  until  the  blood 
runs  out, 
And  is  it  adl  for  nothing?    ( To  Cin.)    Minx,  get 
outl 
Prince  {sternly).    Bow  to  your  princess  royal  I 
Henceforth  this 
Will  be  the  name  your  lips  will  call  her,  miss  t 
No  further  insults,  jeers,  or  rude  commands, 
For  she  is  now  transferred  to  other  hands. 

{Enter  Grandmother.) 

Gr.    Hurrah  !  all 's  right  at  last  I  well,  I  declare. 
I  'm  glad  for  one  I    Long  live  the  royal  pair  I 

{Courtiers  cry,  "  Long  live,"  6*c.) 

Mother.    Well,  did  you  ever,  girls  ! 

Stucup.  It  makes  me  wince. 

To  see  her  going  with  a  real  live  pnnce. 

Prince  {angrily).     Hard-hearted  sisters  I  — 

Cin.  O,  forgive  them,  do  I 

Surely,  if  I  caii  pardon,  you  can  too  i 

Gr.    She  's  right ;  let  scorn  and  anger  have  no 

part 

In  any  comer  of  your  royal  heart :  * 

Crown  all  your  kindnesses  with  fitting  ends. 

And  say  with  me  {to  audience).  Heaven  blest  yon 

all,  my  friends  1 

G.N. 
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CHARADE. 

No.  76. 


The  hou7  father  stood  wiihin  the  shade 

By  swaying  curtains  made. 
And  watched,  beside  the  sparkling  foun- 
tain's flow, 

In  sunset's  rosy  glow, 
The  lovely  Zelica  bend  low  her  head 

When  my  firil  holly  plead 
To  win  the  shy  one  to  his  manly  side. 

To  be  his  dark-eyed  bride. 
He   joyed   to   see   the  slender   maiden 
yield. 

And  still  (by  folds  concealed) 


He  saw  the  graceful  head  droop  lower 

Till,  like  a  queenly  crown. 
Her  golden  locks  burst  from  my  laetid't 
thrall 

In  gleaming,  rippling  fall. 
By  floating    tresses    charmed,   he  does 

His  old  poetic  fire, 
That  in  my  iahifle  —  the  bard's  best  offer- 
ing- 
He  may  their  praises  sing. 

E.  Statukfidd, 


ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.— No.  77. 


BURIED    CITIES. 
No.  78. 


t.  On  the  little  island  Atmos,  cowards 
are  scarcely  to  be  found 

a.  Those  apes  there  have  not  yet  been 
fedlo^r 


"Mad"  is  only  another  word  for 


ENIGMA. 
I  am  composed  of  5  letters. 


My  4,   1.  2,  3,  5  is  found  adjacent  to 

oceans,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
My  4,  I,  5  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
My  4,  I,  2,  5  is  an  article  worn  by  many 


My  I,  2,  5  is  an  implement  used  by  the 
My   whole    is    the    name    of   a    useful 
L.K. 
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\ 


m  isTT« 


PUZZLE. 
No.  81. 


My  fir$t  is  in  song,  but  not  in  hymn. 
H;  tecvnd  U  in  stitch,  but  not  in  seam 
My  third  is  in  mound,  but  not  in  cave. 
lAyfourtA  is  in  princ«,  but  not  in  knat 
Kyfifik  is  in  steal,  but  not  in  rob. 
Mj  lijclh  is  in  neep.  but  not  in  sob. 


Mj  tevtniA  is  in  stone,  but  not  in  rocic 
My  eighth  is  in  pier,  bat  not  in  dock. 
My  nitith  is  in  almond,  but  not  in  nut 
My  tmth  is  in  house,  but  not  in  hut 
My  drointk  is  in  cent,  but  not  in  dime. 
yi-jiBkoUn  the  name  of  a  nursery  rhyme. 
A,  F.  D. 


[Tlie« 

1.  A  collection  of  maps. 

2.  An  impresaion- 

3.  A  language. 


Na  82. 
read  the  lamt,  either  across  or  from  tl 


4.  Sour  substances. 

5.  Understanding. 


ILLUSTRATED    REB  U  S.  — No.  83. 


a: 


ANSWERS. 


[(Ace  imp  ell)  fmiidcn  h  HER)  (flower)  Co)  (W 
tinh)  (j>  buDdiid)  (emu  ottna).} 


j%  BecaiH  it  it  ■  Sail  wiih  ioicDl  10  kilL 


\.  Fithei'i  HoTP^po. 


TEN  PRIZE  QUESTIOMS. 
I.  Whii  nuka  ibe  drift  of  air  in  i  chi 
1.  Why  do  wa  Dtnr  «■  but  on  *idc  of  Ihi 

i.  WbiicaunnironbaBnlalMir 

4.  How  numT  complcUi  nToLolloa*  on  lu  ui 
doca  tbc  tinb  nukt  is  ont  jrui  > 

5.  Wby  will  B  commai  pwnp  TlUi  mtor  (b 

7,  What  i>  ihg  GuirSlnamI 

L  What  oaku  Ihc  niubow  I 

^  If  70U  vrtn  10  deacCEUt  parptodiculariy  idt 
Ifafl  eanh,  hj  from  Cbicagcs  aod  paaa  througb  11 
«Dtin  diaipetcr*  in  wbat  region  of  the  |lob«  moul 
roa  find  youndf  ds  taoint  oui  upon  ibc  otli< 
aida? 

la  the  notlbeut  and  10  Bt  in  llw  DoilbwHI  ? 


For  the  dcanat, 


competition  wilhoiit  ■  fall  onderatin^ng;,  en  bit 

R-awardad  ID  Harritl  E.  Bagg,  of  Waal  Spring- 
Geld.  MaaL,  Ebr  ihs  naaj  entitled  "  On  tfas  Diver," 
which  appcan  thia  mooth  in  "Our  Youd(  Con- 
tlibuUn.** 

C  W.  Haixims  ollin  *  nlntion  of  Ihc  "TnT- 
eUer  "  problem  in  our  Jul  j  Letlet  Boi.  H«  aaya, 
ths  tnnUo  "  cannot  aee  Tueadaj  until  ibe  eanh 
t  revolution^  and  he  again 
:  Ukd  il  will  be  Tuea- 


Uembera  of  bnillea  in  *hkh  oat  ■ugailiie  it 
taken,  and  abo  penona  who  raccive  il  r^ivMr 
n  imder  th*  baad  ef 


dar  Doon,  and  he  will  GikI  the  fini  p 

can  (ell  him,  '  &r,  'I  ti  Tueaday-' "    He  hopca  wa 

will  publLkh  thia  "tolulion,"  and  at  hia  request 

wM  nol  lelnd  il  aU.  In  Ibe  flni  place,  il  ia  aUQ 
Mondij  noon  10  th*  tnvallcr.  The  people  of 
Chicago,  hit  auppoted  tUrtinf-poiiit,  would  CCP 
tamljr  tell  hiiB  it  wat  Tucidir  noon,  but  would  Ihey 
be  the  lirtl  to  lell  bim  to?  What  would  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit  ay  I  WoiiMilnoIbcTuetdtynooD 
10  Ihg  people  of  Albany  and  Bul&li^  when  he 
paaed  Ihoet  placet  r  It  ia  not  TiMaday  al  Cbi- 
taga,  and  Monday  a  few  nilea  or  a  ftw  bnudrWI 
milei  eatt  of  il,  It  Ibe  auM  tfant.  you  know,  friend 

We  WDold  here  add  that  thb  problem  tt  well 
worth  all  the  attention  any  of  our  readm  tnay  be 

ih*U  be  able  lo  lay  proudly,  "  I  have  tolvcd  it  I " 

Mas,  C  B—iiair  wihea  from  WdllambnrK 
L.1.  :  — 

"  Thinking  it  may  inlerctt  tome  of  Ihe  readcn 
of  'Oar  Young  Folka'  lo  hear  how  children  who 


their  own  language,  tnd  not  in  b 
I4I  ihii  be  diiiincily  sndertiood. 

Some  of  the  qoeitioni  may  be  eaaily  tnawtnd : 
INhflra  wQl  require  a  good  deal  of  Ibcnghl  i  and 
one  thai  mmi  very  timpla  win  really,  we  luapect, 
■lundeiiiig  Ibn  all  iht  naL     ~ 


lit  do  abovl  every  Satsrday, 
"  Lait  Salnrday  at  I  win  givbg  out  roomt  > 
lorongh  cleanalng  to  bt  la  Sunday  trim,  in  mibed 


on  lor  ill 

Thb  third  priie  far  composlfoiu  of  the  firH  clMa 
waa  wrongly  awarded  to  William  C.  While,  of  Ra- 
rina,  wboae  eiaay  on  *'  Oxygen  "  waa  lent  in  fi^r 


article  that  ia  m 
D, '  O  do ;  we  am  gohig  to  hi 
3d  Johnny  Brown  ia  going 


lor  they  apoil  enry 
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the  fence  that  runt  round  the  grus,  and  I  can  ride 

him  nicely  :  and  Johnny  has  given  me  a  ticket  for 

nothing,  'cause  I  *m  going  to  act  I '  whereupon 

the  ticket  was  brought  forth,  and  this  was  the 

style  of  it :  — 

J.  Brown, 

CIRCUS. 

-  Ttckttt  3  /itu. 

You  *d  better  come,  it  *s  BuIIjr. 


««i 


'  Of  course  I  laughed  heartily  at  the  get-up  of  the 
ticket ;  so  my  lady  walked  off  with  the  skirt  quite 
satisfied.  By  the  way,  pins  are  their  currency, 
and  if  I  expect  to  find  en'^ugh  to  dress  myself  I 
must  hide  them ;  for  where  there  are  six  little 
ones  who  want  to  go  to  the  circus,  a  paper  don*t 
last  long. 

**  Well,  I  had  hardly  cleared  the  room  when  the 
actress  returned  with  a  very  sober  face.  *  What 
is  the  trouble  now  ? '  I  asked  *  O,  Johnny  want- 
ed us  to  play  in  his  entry,  and  Jeannie  leaned  too 
bard  against  the  door,  and  it  flew  open,  and  Mr. 
Brown's  work-bench  was  thrown  down  and  all  the 
tools  scattered,  and  he  won't  let  us  play  there  any 
more.*  I  felt  sorry  f -r  the  little  ones,  but  in  less 
than  five  minutes  they  were  off  pounding  white 
marble  to  make  icing  for  their  mud  cakes,  as  con- 
tented as  if  they  never  had  been  snubbed. 

*'  Beside  the  above,  they  hold  anniversary  meet- 
ings as  often  as  once  a  week  through  the  summer; 
they  also  keep  a  candy-store,  make  pin-wheels  and 
paper  wreaths  for  sale,  —  all  which  I  will  describe 
if  it  fs  agreeable. 


»i 


How  many  nice,  interesting  letters  (would 
oould  print  one  half  of  them  even  I)  are  constantly 
coming  to  us  from  our  very  large  family  of  read- 
ers 1  They  are  generally  addressed  to  tkt  editors  ; 
but  how  is  it,  dear  friends,  —  are  you  not  often 
aware  of  something  closer  and  more  kindly  than 
the  mere  imperaooal  relation  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  tlie  conductors  of  a  magauine  and 
their  unknown  correspondents  ?  We  frankly  con- 
fess that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  within  tlie  edi- 
torial shell,  even  in  dealing  with  that  nameless  in- 
dividual, *'A  constant  Reader"  or  *' An  old  Sub- 
scriber." A  thrill  of  sympathy  is  sure  to  surprise 
08  at  the  first  word  of  honest  hope  or  confidence 
or  gay  good  nature  that  comes  to  us  in  anybody's 
letter.  A  fresh  picture  of  our  correspondent  im- 
mediately rises  before  us  :  and  '*  James "  or 
'*  Jane  "  is  no  longer  a  shadowy  abstraction,  but 
a  brave,  earnest  boy  or  a  loving,  light-hearted 
girl,  whose  eyes  seem  almost  to  be  looking  into 
ours  as  we  read  their  I'iraple  questions  or  con- 
fessions. Often  we  get  charming  glimpses  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  writers  through  these 
little  loop-holes  of  letters.  From  that  time  we 
rejoice  in  the  good  that  happens  to  them,  and  if 
calamity  befalls  them  we  feel  tliat  we  have  met 
with  a  personal  bereavement 


Somehow  it  has  been  our  fortnne  lately  to  hear 
oftener  sad  than  happy  news  of  our  letter-writing 
young  friends.  Last  month  we  gave  in  these  col- 
umns an  extract  from  a  pleasant  note  written  by  C. 
T.  H.  of  East  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt  The  magazine 
had  scarcely  reached  its  subscribers  when  there 
came  a  letter  from  his  femily  apprising  us  of  his 
sudden  death.  ^^One  e/the  last  things  k*  did  wmt 
to  write  you  ike  lines  you  have  inserted  in  the 
August  MumberJ'*  He  wu  a  truthful,  earnest, 
cheerful,  and  hopeful  boy,  —  rich,  therefore,  in 
those  things  which  death  cannot  take  away. 

It  was  only  the  month  before  that  a  very  simDar 
circumstance  occurred  in  our  editorial  experience, 
as  the  following  extract  shows,  which  we  trust  tlie 
writer  will  pardon  us  for  ])rinting  here.  The  let- 
ter is  from  Haverhill,  Mass. :  — 

*'I  have  been  looking  over  the  magazine  ibr 
July  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  for  one  who  alwajrs 
watched  and  counted  the  days  for  its  coming,  and 
read  it  with  ever  new  delight.  I  see  an  answer 
to  'Herbert's*  question  about  the  aiuplet,  *OId 

roads,'  Ac     I  thank  you  for  his  sake Our 

precious  Herbert  has  gone He  was  drowned 

while  bathing  in  the  Merrimack  river  in  company 
with  some  of  his  classmates  of  the  senior  class 
in  our  High  School  The  class  and  school  are  in 
deep  affliction :  for  they  leaned  on  him  a  great 
deal  for  the  coming  exhibition,  and  delighted  to 

award  to  him  the  leading  place I  have 

written  to  acknowledge  your  kindness,  and  to 
gratify  my  own  feelings,  and  have  felt  I  most  be 
brief,  though  my  heart  is  full." 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  sudi  things 
as  these  awaken  in  us  some  very  senutive  chorda 
which  vibrate  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  friends 
of  our  young  friends.  Life  is  not  all  unmixed  de- 
light, and  why  should  not  its  darker  shadows  now 
and  then  fell  amid  the  bright  gleams  which  chase 
each  other  through  our  Letter  Box  ? 

Carrie  B.  H,  thinks  our  magazine  delightful, 
and  her  governess  quite  the  reverse.  **  The  last 
time  I  got  it  I  ran  to  the  study,  and  hopped  up 
and  down,  and  told  Rob  (my  dear  crippled  broth- 
er) it  had  cornel  'What?'  said  he.  'O.'  said 
I, '  the  JoUiest  magazine  in  — '  but  before  I  could 
say  any  more  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  stem  voice  said,  '  Miss  H ,  I  am  as- 
tounded I  where  is  your  sense  of  propriety  ?  I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  awful  I  You  cannot 
see  your  book  for  a  month.'  I  told  her  I  was 
sorry,  and  would  try  to  do  better.  I  don't  think 
I  shall,  though."  And  rarrie  confesses  she  was 
"  mad."  Dear  Carrie,  rue  are  sorry  for  that ;  and 
we  are  very  sorry  that  our  magazine  should  cause 
a  misunderstanding  between  you  and  your  govern- 
ess. Since  she  is  your  governess  you  should  re- 
spect and  obey  her;  and  if  it  shocks  her  sense 
of  propriety  to  have  you  bop  up  and  down  and  call 
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ours  the  '*jo1Ii«t'*  magadne,  we  beg  of  ycra  not 
to  do  it 

Yes,  you  may  write  again.  Are  yoo  quite  aeri* 
ous  in  what  you  say  about  your  little  brother? 

Charles  S.  Cumming^St  of  Shelbume,  N.  H., 
thinks  the  answer  to  Uncle  Dick's  riddle  in  our 
last  Letter  Box  is  "  Steam.*'  A  pretty  good  guess, 
Charles,  yet  we  wait  for  a  better  one. 

H.  B.  CuyUr,  of  Savannah,  WUliamHunU  Jr* 
of  Philadelphia,  and  **  many  otkers,"  —  Your  pe- 
tition shall  be  heeded.  We  are  already  making 
arrangements  for  a  serial  which  we  ara  confident 
will  please  «UI  our  next  year's  readers. 

Etta  H.  —Your  little  poems  are  good,  but  not 
fuitt  good  enough.  Only  practice  can  give  the 
necessary  freshness  and  fluency  to  your  style. 

A,E.B.  Will  the  author  of  "  The  Wonderful 
Party  "  give  us  her  age  and  address  ? 

IVm,  T.  G.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  writes:  **I 
noticed  a  curious  error  in  Lizzie  Sheldon's  com- 
position. In  it  she  speaks  of  certain  '  Little  brown, 
speckled  *  robin's  eggs.  A  speckled  robin's  egg  I 
Either  Lizzie  or  the  *  robin  '  made  a  singular  mis- 
take. If  Mis^  Sheldon  ever  saw  a  robin's  egg  of 
any  other  color  than  greenish  blue,  she  witnessed 
a  sight  which  was  never  vouchsafed  any  of  our 
naturalists.  To  quote  Dennis  O'Mailly,  'That 
robin  must  have  been  a  sparrow.' " 

And  be  adds,  by  way  of  postscript :  '*  Permit 
me  to  say  that  '  Dat  ar  Bill '  is  the  most  natural 
story  of  *  contraband'  life  which  I  ever  read." 

For  the  entertainment  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  ingenious  transpositions  we  here  give 
place  to 

THE  PUZZLE  BOUQUET. 

Miranda  the  wondrous  does  wonderful  things 
Without  wand  of  magician  or  elfin  wings : 
She  brought  me  to-day  the  rarest  bouquet. 
Though  she  plucked  it,  she  said,  of  flowers  by  the 

way. 
I  caught  the  sprite's  look  when  the  nosegay  I 

took. 
As  't  would  say,  '*  You  like  study,  —  here  's  Na- 
ture's own  book." 
**  Like  study  ?  O  yes ! "  and  I  turned  it  about : 
Sphmx  and  (Edipus  1  who  could   its  meaning 

make  out  ? 
For  there  a  viU  tot  sat,  all  purple  and  yellow ; 
Then  IVtbUer  with  ire  pricked  me,  miachleTous 

fellow  I 
A  bull  and  a  It*  both  nodded  at  me, 
KxAfy/ty  more  with  them,  right  pleasant  to  see  ; 


An  a^e  reached  over  and  tickled  an  ear 

That  joined  a  Greek  contonatU  standing  quite 

near. 
A  f^,  skoet  and  uncle  came  full  into  view 
Near  a  bright  new  style  beaver  all  glistening  with 

dew. 
And,  peeping  through  them,  gleamed  a  ncte  and 

tin  gem  ; 
While  some  mice  mixed  with  loatn  rested  all  on 

one  stem. 
One  sprig  bore  up  penrle^  a  road^  and  a  die ; 
A  sharp  ree/zxiA  an  insect  bobbed  gayly  near  by  ; 
In  the  midst,  sweet  and  modest  (some  others  were 

brighter), 
Kpott  looked  forth  with  \  priest  and  a  smiier; 
And  a  boat  and  an  angely  with  harm  in  the  way. 
Completed  the  group  of  this  funny  bouquet 
And  still  I  turned  it,  —  examined  it  well ; 
It  was  queer  to  the  sight,  but  't  was  pleasant  to 

smell. 
I  wondered  what  't  was,  —  whence  its  sweet  ex- 
halation ; 
And,  turning  to  Mira,  I  asked  explanation. 
"0,"  said  she,  "when  I  gathered  the  posies,  I 

tripped. 
And  their  names,  by  the  jostle,  were  shaken,  and 

slipped 
Into  these  transpositions.     Then  the  Genius  of 

Letters, 
In  a  humorous  mood,  bound  your  vision  in  fetters. 
To  see  only  that  which  the  words  would  express. 
—  There,  so  much  I  've  told  you ;  now  can  you 

not  guess 
AU  the  rest?" 

I  felt  blank,  was  about  to  say  "  No,'* 
When  I  saw  the  vile  sot  into  violets  grow ; 
And  IVebster  with  ire  was  a  bit  of  sweetbrier  ; 
The  bull,  bee  and  /,  a  fairy  bluebell; 
And  the  ape  was  a  /«n,  one  might  know. 
From  Greek  psi  and  an  ear  shot  the  pointed 

spirea  ; 
While  sweet  honeysuckles  their  blossoms  upreared 
On  the  spray  where  the  shy,  shoe,  and  u$tcle  ap- 
peared. 
From  the  beaver,  N.  S.,  gay  verbenas  were  seen  ; 
From  the  note  and  tin  gem,  mignonette  (resh  and 

green ; 
From  the  mice  and  the  loam,  camomile  soft  as 

foam : 
And  from  pearls,  road,  and  die,  in  unison  stooping, 
A  &ir  ladies*  ear-drop  was  gracefully  drooping. 
Where  the  sharp  reef  and  insect  were  bobbing 

together 
There  gayly  hung  over  a  tint  princess*  feather, 
Poe,  Ell,  and  Thot —  the  bard,  priest,  and  smiter — 
Changed  to  heliotrope   fragrant,  though  others 

were  brighter. 
Where  the  boat  was  and  angel,  with  harm  always 

by, 
A  pTtity  globe-nmaranth  gladdened  the  eye. 
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ThoD  I  blett  Um  food  Min,  tad  wished  all  gnrh 

and  boys 
Booqaeu  that  would  bring  them  such  ponies  and 

joys. 

Hbkb  comes  another  weloome  letter  from  over 
the  sea.  This,  too,  is  firom  Frankfort-on^tbe- 
Main  :  **  I  have  just  received  the  July  number  of 
dear  old  'Young  Folks'  (which  I  always  read 
after  my  little  sister  has  finished  with  it),  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  new 
department  entitled  'Our  Young  Contributors,* 
for  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  publish  the  prise 
^■aays  of  those  dear  boys  and  girls  who  took  sudi 
pains  to  compose  something  good  enough  for 
*Our  Young  Folks.*  I  should  like  to  be  a  con- 
tributor, but,  as  the  French  say,  'I'esprit  me 
manque ' ;  so  I  content  myself  with  reading  the 
articles  of  my  more  clever  little  compatriots,— 
for  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  bom  under  the 
star-qnngled  banner,  and  am  a  thorough  American 
from  *  top  to  toe.' 

"Do  enlaige  the  magasine,  and  publish  more 
of  those  nice  little  letters  from  your  young  corre- 
spondents, for  they  make  the  Letter  Box  so  wel- 
come I  I  think  your  magasine  is  as  near  perfect 
as  it  can  be.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Russian,  is 
going  to  subscribe  for  it  when  be  goes  bade  to 
Moscow,  and  give  it  to  his  bojrs  as  a  present 
Please  drop  me  a  line  in  the  Letter  Bm^  and 

thereby  ddight  an  unknown 

''Friend,'* 

Dbak  "YotTNG  Folks,'*— those  of  yon  who 
enjoy  playing  poet,  aooording  to  the  game  called 
**  Oracles,"  described  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
magasine,  will,  I  am  sure,  find  sport  in  a  similar 
one,  played  as  follows :  — 

Let  each  player  be  provided  with  paper,  on 
which  he  or  she  must  write  a  line  of  original  verse. 
This  done,  let  each  one  pass  his  to  the  next  in  the 
ctrde,  who  reads  it  (not  aloudX  and  writes  a  second, 
giving  what  turn  he  chooses  to  the  idea  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  first.  Pass  on  the  papers  and  let 
ead)  write  a  third  line,  rhyming  to  the  first  Pkss 
again,  and  let  a  fourth  be  written,  rhyming  to  the 
second,  and  so  on  until  each  paper  has  made  the 
entire  drcuit,  when  all  are  to  be  read  aloud. 

In  the  speamens  given  below,  the  arde  con- 
sistiog  of  four  only ;  the  papers  were  f&!ded  down 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  so  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  could  not  see  what  had  come 
of  It  until  all  was  complete. 

Mere  are  the  resulu  of  a  first  experiment :  — 

No.  I. 

Hear  the  loud  clangor  of  the  booming  bella, 
The  brass-lipped  cannon's  tongue  t 

Now  see  that  each  dearly  his  own  life  tella, 
Wide  be  our  bannen  Aung  1 


How  terribly  they  shake  the  liamiBg  night. 

And  rend  the  aflrighted  ear  t 
They  moat  have  somehow  now  got  up  a  fighl 

I  'U  hurry  to  the  rear. 

Nas. 

A  knight  stood  by  his  true  love's  ude^  — 

A  lady  fair  was  she. 
"  Alas  1 "  he  cried,  "  my  shoe 'a  untied : 

Wilt  tie  it,  love,  for  me?" 


Then  cried  she  to  her  lovet^ 
**0,  go  not  till  the  mom  I 

Thy  shoes  tie  over,  thou  iaithleu 
And  dam  thy  stodtings  torn. 


If 


Naa. 

A  blue-eyed  maid  is  Mary  Jane, 

And  she  tosses  her  head  as  she  tripe  along : 
Just  as  our  filly  does  with  her  mane,  — 
She  tosses  her  hair,  and  its  golden  rata 

Comes  into  my  present  song. 

O,  Mary  Jane  is  blithe  and  bonny, 

And  gayly  she  strikes  up  a  soog ; 
A  lucky  lad  is  her  jocund  Johnny, 
But  when  he  owns  her  and  her  hair  so  bonny. 

He  '11  find  it  a  brown  chtgnom. 

No.  4. 
O,  where  is  my  Bobby,  so  bold  and  so  tme  ? 

Alack-a-day,  my  heart  is  weary  I 
His  air  was  so  nobby,  his  eyes  were  so  blue  I 

Come  back,  come  back,  my  own  true  deary  I 

O,  thy  Bobby  so  true  has  gone  off  with  a  Jew, 

Alack-a-day,  all  hope  is  over  I 
He  's  a  regular  "  do,"  and  a  gambolier,  too^ 

Alack,  alack  I  my  ftuthlese  fover  I 

Thb  earliest  answers  to  pussies  in  the  Aqgast 
Bumbec  are  credited  to  Frits  Haael,  of  Cleveland, 
O. :  Pnce  Collier,  of  Chicago ;  Etta  Hardy,  of 
'*  Stony  Lonesome  "  ;  Hattie  A.  McLean,  of  East 
Boston  ;  "DelU  Upsilon,"  of  New  MUford,  Pa.  ; 
and  Clarence  O.  Arey,  of  Whitewater,  Wis. 

W.  H  C ,  of  Langdon,  N.  H.,  is  the  only  per- 
son who  has  given  the  right  answer  to  No.  73,  and 
he  has  improved  upon  it,  —  thus :  "  Because  it  is 
a  Salt  with  intent  to  kill  (#ith  a  hint  of  t»r  and 
/eatkeray*  The  answer  has  in  every  other  case 
been  '*  A  Fowl  Murder,"  which,  however,  is  good 
enough  to  be  nght 

S.  Sn  of  Mihnrakie,  Wis.,  wishes  to  know  bow 
he  can  leara  to  make  and  stock  an  uqmanum. 
"The  Family  Aquarium,"  published  by  Dick  and 
Fitsgerald,  N.  Y.,  gives  all  necessary  informatkm 
00  the  subject  Shirley  Hibberd  a  **  Book  of  the 
Aquarium"  (published  in  London)  n  a  mm* 
thorough  treatise,  but  it  is  more  expensive  and 
not  so  easily 


The  King  of  the  Body 


It  RToit  uning  ttuH  MtacMl  of  tb<  ngil  orgui, 
id  to  brini  Ibem  bick  to  tbdr  dntf  Iben  li  nothliig 
[«  tlw  ngolaliiig,  porliyinf,  lnvigqntlng,  Boollng 
•ntioa  of  TAKRANT^  HFBRTKaDBNT  SBLT- 
iB  APIKIENI.  It  KBoreis  tlu  •jMtiii  ud  n- 
XM  to  twallh  both  the  bodf  ud  ths  Bind. 
BOLD  B7  ALL  DROaGISIS. 


CHARLES  READE-S  REW  HOVEL 

Put  Toniself  in  His  Place. 


MoieUMi  li  pRKr 


■k  of  the  sioit  popolu'  of  Brtoj 
-■ ^  to  l)»  pnbllc  litmEform  i^le 
£Afin  of  Biuiii't  NOTiLi,— 
■t^rn:.  uid  DoifDnb  UbnvT  edi- 
thl>  coQDtry,  aod  (he  oolj  ou 


jir  of  Mh.  RiADi^a 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Bottam. 


TfTO    DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER   BOOKS. 


Farming  for  Boys; 

Vlut  tlvT  have  dai»,  ind  whU  othen  m>r  do,  la 
tin  enltwuloa  of  Tun  ud  Oirden ;  how  to  begin, 
how  la  prooesd,  ud  wliU  to  aim  at  Br  the  Anthor 
of  "Ten  Acts  EnsOKh."  With  lUoetrmtioia. 
SIM. 


**  One  of  the  beet  txnks  ta  pat  In  the  hmnda  of  ban 
.nyl/  b^  the  hathar  (if  *  Tan  AcrTi  KomiKh-*     ^fl 


new.  ud,  bebw  Irrrlt  Ulutrmted, 
Ulnctive,  uil  lenilbls  book  Coi 


The  Butterfly  Hunters. 


"Iln.  Bften  S.  Conul  hu  dlaeonnd  ft  rlghl 
■nyel  nod'  to  (he  mdr  of  HUonl  BlMorr,  nad 
nif  plcuutlf  ud  pnetle*!!*  )b*  rofaUe  II  out  to 
the  children  In  UM'BatterBrHDnten.'  Onlbeddl- 
—  "— —  -*  H  lnni«*f '  -■■ — 

ber  of  Ital*  in  n^id  (c 

nnwiHl;  enUilnr  Into  Inch  detail  u  chitdrcD  ounce 
' — '--'    but  UacblDf  ntj  dearly  Jut  anongh 
--',  lo  India  a  ahlld  to  wiah  br  llinliar 

"It  voald  be  dlfficnlt— perbapam  iboald  wxU 
ll  Impfiailbte  —  to  flod  aorttilDfE  mo"  ■'-"-'—  '*— 
'The  Batters;  HuDten.'   The  letter] 

^ J  built  from  the  paicet,  aa 

we  an  their  oflflDala  leare  ehraba  and  lloiraa  on 
which  tlwr  had  111-  It  wu  irvth  wbUa  U  be 
( poBcbed  wttfa  an  nglj  pin '  to  aecarv  Iberebj  ao 
BauerlnguJoiniortallljaB  henlairt<nD  UthaprMtr 


fa  la  beaatUol, 


lit  (y  oJI  BHtHOrrf.    Sml,  ptu^iaid,  m  rectipt  n/priu,  ty  lAi  PuNMtn, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 
E.  P.  DTTTTON  Jk  CO.,  713  BnwdwRTt  New  York, 

SpaelAl  AgeTiti  fbr  F.,  0.,  &  Co.'i  PablioAtlanl. 
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WE    GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 
CHAPTER  X. 

RUTH'S  RESPONSIBILITV. 

HE  June  dajs  did  not  make  it  anj  better.  And 
the  June  nights,  —  well  we  had  to  sit  in  the 
"  front  box  at  the  sunset,"  and  think  how  there 
would  be  June  after  June  here  for  somebody, 
and  we  should  only  have  had  just  two  of  thera 
out  of  our  whole  lives. 

Why  did  not  grandfother  give  us  that  paper, 
when  he  began  to  P  And  what  could  have  be- 
come of  it  since  ?  And  what  if  it  were  found 
some  time,  after  the  dear  old  place  was  sold 
and  gone  ?  For  it  was  the  "  dear  old  place  " 
already  to  ua,  though  we  had  only  lived  there 
a  year,  and  though  Aunt  Roderick  did  say,  in 
her  cold  feshion,  just  as  if  we  could  choose 
about  it,  that  "it  was  not  as  if  it  were  really 
an  old  homestead  \  it  would  n't  be  so  ftiuch  of 
a  change  for  us  if  we  made  up  our  minds  not 
,  '  to  take  it  in,  as  if  we  had  always  lived  there." 

Why,  we  Aarf  always  lived  there  I     That  was 
just  the  way  we   had  always  been   trying  to 
Spell  "home,"  though  we  had  never  got  the 
right  letters  to  do  it  with  before.    When  ex- 
actly the  right  thing  comes  to  you,  it  is  a  thing  that  has  always  been.    You 
don't  get  the  very  sticks  and  stones  to  begin  with,  maybe ;  but  what  they 
stand  for  grows  up  in  you,  and  when  you  come  to  it  you  know  it  is  yours. 

BBlcnd  ■ccordioE  n  Act  of  Caniren,  b  iha  rou-  1S70,  by  Fittns,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  OKca 
of  tba  Ubnriin  of  Congrea^ 
VOL.  VI.  —  NO.  ?C  38 
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The  best  things,  —  the  most  glorious  and  wonderful  of  all,  —  will  be  what 
we  shall  see  to  have  been  '*  laid  up  for  us  from  the  foundation.*'  Aunt  Rod- 
erick did  not  see  one  bit  of  how  that  was  with  us. 

<^  There  is  n't  a  word  in  the  tenth  commandment  about  not  coveting  your 
own  house,"  Barbara  would  say,  boldly.  And  we  did  covet,  and  we  did 
grieve.  And  although  we  did  not  mean  to  have  ''  hard  thoughts,"  we  felt 
that  Aunt  Roderick  was  hard ;  and  that  Uncle  Roderick  and  Uncle  John 
were  hatefully  matter-of-fact  and  of-course  about  the  '^  business."  And  that 
paper  might  be  somewhere,  yet  We  did  not  believe  that  Grandfather  Hola- 
bird  had  "changed  his  mind  and  burned  it  up."  He  had  not  had  much 
mind  to  change,  within  those  last  six  months.  When  he  was  well,  and  had 
a  mind,  we  knew  what  he  had  meant  to  do. 

If  Uncle  Roderick  and  Uncle  John  had  not  believed  a  word  of  what  &ther 
told  them,  they  could  not  have  behaved  very  diflferently.  We  half  thought, 
sometimes,  that  they  did  not  believe  it  And  very  likely  they  half  thought 
that  we  were  making  it  appear  that  they  had  done  something  that  was  not 
right  And  it  is  the  half  thoughts  that  are  the  hard  thoughts.  "  It  is  very 
disagreeable,"  Aunt  Roderick  used  to  say. 

Miss  Trixie  Spring  came  over  and  spent  days  with  us,  as  of  old ;  and 
when  the  house  looked  sweet  and  pleasant  with  the  shaded  summer  light, 
and  was  full  of  the  gracious  summer  freshness,  she  would  look  round  and 
shake  her  head,  and  say,  "  It 's  just  as  beautiful  as  it  can  be.  And  it 's  a 
dumb  shame.    Don't  tell  me  I " 

Uncle  Roderick  was  going  to  "  take  in  "  the  old  homestead  with  his  share, 
and  that  was  as  much  as  he  cared  about ;  Uncle  John  was  used  to  nothing 
but  stocks  and  railway  shares,  and  did  not  want  "  encumbrances  " ;  and  as 
to  keeping  it  as  estate  property  and  paying  rent  to  the  heirs,  ourselves 
included,  —  nobody  wanted  that ;  they  would  rather  have  things  settled  up. 
There  would  always  be  questions  of  estimates  and  repairs  ;  it  was  not  best 
to  have  things  so  in  a  family.  Separate  accounts  as  well  as  short  ones, 
made  best  friends.  We  knew  they  all  thought  father  was  unlucky  to  have 
to  do  with  in  such  matters.  He  would  still  be  the  '*  limited "  man  of  the 
&mily.  It  would  take  two  thirds  of  his  inheritance  to  pay  ofif  those  old 
'57  debts. 

So  we  took  our  lovely  Westover  summer  days  as  things  we  could  not 
have  any  more  o£  And  when  you  begin  to  feel  that  about  anything,  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  have  had  the  last  of  it  Nothing  lasts  always  ;  but  we 
like  to  have  the  forever-and-ever  feeling,  however  delusive.  A  child  hates 
his  Sunday  clothes,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  put  them  on  again  on 
Monday. 

With  all  our  troubles,  there  was  one  pleasure  in  the  house,  —  Arctura. 
We  had  made  an  art-kitchen ;  now  we  were  making  a  little  poem  of  a 
serving-maiden.  We  did  not  turn  things  over  to  her,  and  so  leave  chaos 
to  come  again ;  we  only  let  her  help ;  we  let  her  come  in  and  learn  with 
us  the  nice  and  pleasant  ways  that  we  had  learned.  We  did  not  move  the 
kitchen  down  stairs  again ;  we  were  determined  not  to  have  a  kitchen  any 
more. 
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Arctura  was  strong  and  blithe;  she  could  fetch  and  carry,  make  fires, 
wash  dishes,  clean  knives  and  brasses,  do  all  that  came  hardest  to  us ; 
and  could  do,  in  other  things,  with  and  for  us,  what  she  saw  us  do.  We 
all  worked  together  till  the  work  was  done ;  then  Arctura  sat  down  in  the 
afternoons,  just  as  we  did,  and  read  books,  or  made  her  clothes.  She  always 
looked  nice  and  pretty.  She  had  large  dark  calico  aprons  for  her  work ; 
and  little  white  bib-aprons  for  table-tending  and  dress-up;  and  mother 
made  for  her,  on  the  machine,  little  linen  collars  and  cuffs. 

We  had  a  pride  in  her  looks  ;  and  she  knew  it ;  she  learned  to  work  as 
delicately  as  we  did.  When  breakfast  or  dinner  was  ready,  she  was  as 
fit  to  turn  round  and  serve  as  we  were  to  sit  down;  she  was  astonished 
herself,  at  ways  and  results  that  she  fell  in  with  and  attained. 

"Why,  where  does  the  dirt  go  to?'*  she  would  exclaim.  "It  never 
gethers  anywheres." 

"  Gathers,  —  anywhere^^  Rosamond  corrected. 

Arctura  learned  little  grammar  lessons,  and  other  such  things,  by  the  way. 
She  was  only  "  next "  below  us  in  our  family  life  ;  there  was  no  great  gulf 
fixed.  We  felt  that  we  had  at  least  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  one  thread 
in  the  social  tangle.  This,  at  any  rate,  had  come  out  of  our  year  at  West- 
over. 

"  Things  seem  so  easy,"  the  girl  would  say.  "It  is  just  like  two  times 
one." 

So  it  was  ;  because  we  did  not  jumble  in  all  the  Analysis  and  Compound 
^  Proportion  of  housekeeping  right  on  top  of  the  multiplication  table.     She 

would  get  on  by  degrees  ;  by  and  by  she  would  be  in  evolution  and  geo- 
metrical progression  without  knowing  how  she  got  there.  If  you  want  a 
house,  you  must  build  it  up,  stone  by  stone,  and  stroke  by  stroke  ;  if  you 
want  a  servant,  you,  or  somebody  for  you,  must  build  one,  just  the  same  ; 
they  do  not  spring  up  and  grow,  neither  can  be  "  knocked  together."  And 
I  tell  you,  busy,  eager  women  of  this  day,  wanting  great  work  out  of  doors, 
this  is  just  what  "we  girls,"  some  of  us,  —  and  some  of  the  best  of  us, 
perhaps,  —  have  got  to  stay  at  home  awhile  and  do. 

"It  is  one  of  the  little  jobs  that  has  been  waiting  for  a  good  while  to  be 
done,"  says  Barbara  ;  "  and  Miss  Pennington  has  found  out  another.  *  There 
may  be,'  she  says,  *  need  of  women  for  reorganizing  town-meetings  ;  I  won't 
undertake  to  say  there  is  n't ;  but  I  'm  sure  there  's  need  of  them  for  reor- 
\  ganizing  parlor  meetings.    They  are  getting  to  be  left  altogether  to  the 

little  school-girl  "  sets."  Women  who  have  grown  older,  and  can  see 
through  all  that  nonsense,  and  have  the  position  and  power  to  break  it 
up,  ought  to  take  hold.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Don't  you  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  women  of  my  age  and  class  to  see  to  this  thing  before  it  grows  any 
worse  ? '  And  I  told  her,  —  right  up,  respectful,  —  Yes  'm  ;  it  wum !  Think 
of  her  asking  me,  though  !  " 

Just  as  things  were  getting  to  be  so  different  and  so  nice  on  West  Hill, 
it  seemed  so  hard  to  leave  it !     Everything  reminded  us  of  that. 

A  beautiful  plan  came  up  for  Ruth,  though,  at  this  time.    What  with  the 
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family  worries,  —  which  Ruth  always  had  a  way  of  gathering  to  herself, 
and  hugging  up,  prickers  in,  as  if  so  she  could  keep  the  nettles  from  other 
people's  fingers,  —  and  her  hard  work  at  her  music,  she  was  getting  thin. 
We  were  all  insisting  that  she  must  take  a  vacation  this  summer,  both  from 
teaching  and  learning;  when,  all  at  once.  Miss  Pennington  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  West  Point  and  Lake  George,  and  to  take  Penelope  with 
her  ;  and  she  came  over  and  asked  Ruth  to  go  too. 

"If  you  don't  mind  a  room  alone,  dear ;  I  'm  an  awful  coward  to  have 
come  of  a  martial  family,  and  I  must  have  Pen  with  me  nights.  I  'm  nervous 
about  cars,  too  ;  1  want  two  of  you  to  keep  up  a  chatter  ;  I  should  be  mis- 
erable company  for  one,  always  distracted  after  the  whistles." 

Ruth's  eyes  shone  ;  but  she  colored  up,  and  her  thanks  had  half  a  doubt 
in  them.     She  would  tell  Auntie  ;  and  they  would  think  how  it  could  be. 

"  What  a  nice  way  for  you  to  go  !  "  said  Barbara,  after  Miss  Pennington 
left.  "  And  how  nice  it  will  be  for  you  to  see  Dakie !  "  At  which  Ruth 
colored  up  again,  and  only  said  that  "  it  would  certainly  be  the  nicest  pos- 
sible way  to  go,  if  she  were  to  go  at  all." 

Barbara  meant  —  or  meant  to  be  understood  that  she  meant  —  that  Miss 
Pennington  knew  everybody,  and  belonged  among  the  general  officers  ; 
Ruth  had  an  instinct  that  it  would  only  be  possible  for  her  to  go  by  an  invi- 
tation like  this  from  people  out  of  her  own  family. 

"  But  does  n't  it  seem  queer  she  should  choose  me,  out  of  us  all  ?  "  she 
asked.    "  Does  n't  it  seem  selfijsh  for  me  to  be  the  one  to  go  ?  " 

"  Seem  selfish  ?  Who  to  ?  "  said  Barbara,  bluntly.  "  We  were  n't  asked" 

"  I  wish  —  everybody  —  knew  that,"  said  Ruth. 

Making  this  little  transparent  speech,  Ruth  blushed  once  more.  But  she 
went,  after  all.  She  said  we  pushed  her  out  of  the  nest  She  went  out 
into  the  wide,  wonderful  world,  for  the  very  first  time  in  her  life. 

.This  is  one  of  her  letters  :  — 

Dear  Mother  and  Girls  :  —  It  is  perfectly  lovely  here.  I  wish  you 
could  sit  where  I  do  this  morning,  looking  up  the  still  river  in  the  bright 
light,  with  the  tender  purple  haze  on  the  far-off  hills,  and  long,  low,  shady 
Constitution  Island  lying  so  beautiful  upon  the  water  on  one  side,  and  dark 
shaggy  Cro'  Nest  looming  up  on  the  other.  The  Parrott  guns  at  the  foun- 
dry, over  on  the  headland  opposite,  are  trying,  —  as  they  are  trying  almost 
all  the  time,  —  against  the  face  of  the  high,  old,  desolate  cliff;  and  the  hurt- 
ling buzz  of  the  shells  keeps  a  sort  of  slow,  tremendous  time-beat  on  the  air. 

I  think  I  am  almost  more  interested  in  Constitution  Island  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  place.  I  never  knew  until  I  came  here  that  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Misses  Warner;  the  place  where  Queechy  came  from,  and 
Dollars  and  Cents,  and  the  Wide,  Wide  Worid.  It  seems  so  strange  to 
think  that  they  sit  there  and  write  still,  lovely  stories,  while  all  this  parade 
and  bustle  and  learning  how  to  fight  are  going  on  close  beside  and  about 
them. 

The  Cadets  are  very  funny.   They  will  do  almost  anything  for  mischief  — 
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the  frolic  of  it,  I  mean.  Dakie  Thayne  tells  us  very  amusing  stories.  They 
are  just  going  into  camp  now ;  and  they  have  parades  and  battery-practice 
every  day.  They  have  target-firing  at  old  Cro'  Nest,  —  which  has  to  stand 
all  the  firing  from  the  north  battery,  just  around  here  firom  the  hotel.  One 
day  the  cadet  in  charge  made  a  very  careful  sighting  of  his  piece ;  made 
the  men  train  the  gun  up  and  down,  this  way  and  that,  a  hair  more  or  a 
hair  less,  till  they  were  nearly  out  of  patience ;  when,  lo  I  just  as  he  had 
got  ''a  beautiful  bead,"  round  came  a  superintending  officer,  and  took  a 
look  too.  The  bad  boy  had  drawn  it  full  on  a  poor  old  black  cow !  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  really  let  her  be  blown  up ;  but  Dakie  says,  — 
""  Well,  he  rather  thinks,  —  if  she  would  have  stood  still  long  enough,  —  he 
would  have  let  her  be  — astonished  1 " 

The  walk  through  the  woods,  around  the  cliff,  over  the  river,  is  beautiful. 
If  only  they  would  n't  call  it  by  such  a  silly  name  1 

We  went  but  to  Old  Fort  Putnam  yesterday.  I  did  not  know  how  afraid 
Miss  Pennington  could  be  of  a  little  thing  before.  I  don't  know,  now,  how 
much  of  it  was  fun ;  for,  as  Dakie  Thayne  said,  it  was  agonizingly  funny. 
What  must  have  happened  to  him  after  we  got  back  and  he  left  us  I  cannot 
imagine  ;  he  did  n't  laugh  much  there,  and  it  must  have  been  a  misery  of 
politeness. 

We  had  been  down  into  the  old,  ruinous  enclosure ;  had  peeped  in  at 
the  dark,  choked-up  casemates  ;  and  had  gone  round  and  come  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  broken  embankment,  which  we  were  following  along  to  where 
it  sloped  down  safely  again,  —  when,  just  at  th^  very  middle  and  highest 
and  most  impossible  point,  down  sat  Miss  Elizabeth  among  the  stones,  and 
declared  she  could  neither  go  back  nor  forward.  She  had  been  frightened 
to  death  all  the  way,  and  now  her  head  was  quite  gone.  '^  No ;  nothing 
should  persuade  her ;  she  never  could  get  up  on  her  feet  again  in  that 
dreadful  place."  She  laughed  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  she  was  really  fright- 
ened, and  there  she  sat ;  Dakie  went  to  her,  and  tried  to  help  her  up,  and 
lead  her  on  ;  but  she  would  not  be  helped.  "  What  would  come  of  it  ? " 
^^  She  did  n't  know ;  she  supposed  that  was  the  end  of  her ;  she  could  n't 
do  anything.''  ^  But,  dear  Miss  Pennington,"  says  Dakie, ''  are  you  going 
to  break  short  off  with  life,  right  here,  and  make  a  Lady  Simon  Stylites  of 
yourself?"  "  For  all  she  knew  ;  she  never  could  get  down."  I  think  we 
must  have  been  there,  waiting  and  coaxing,  nearly  half  an  hour,  before  she 
began  to  hitch  along  ;  for  walk  she  would  n't,  and  she  did  n't.  She  had  on 
a  black  Emani  dress,  and  a  nice  silk  underskirt ;  and  as  she  lifted  herself 
along  with  her  hands,  hoist  after  hoist  sidewise,  of  course  the  thin  stuff 
dragged  on  the  rocks  and  began  to  go  to  pieces.  By  the  time  she  came 
to  where  she  could  stand,  she  was  a  rebus  of  the  Coliseum,  —  *^  a  noble 
wreck  in  ruinous  perfection."  She  just  had  to  tear  off  the  long  tatters,  and 
roll  them  up  in  a  bunch,  and  fling  them  over  into  a  hollow,  and  throw  the 
two  or  three  breadths  that  were  left  over  her  arm,  and  walk  home  in  her 
silk  petticoat,  itself  much  the  sufferer  from  dust  and  fray,  though  we  did 
all  we  could  for  her  with  pocket-handkerchiefis. 
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^^  What  has  happened  to  Miss  Pennington  ?  "  said  Mrs.  General  M ^ 

as  we  came  up  on  the  piazza. 

<'  Nothing/'  said  Dakie,  quite  composed  and  proper,  ^  only  she  got  tired 
and  sat  down  ;  and  it  was  dusty,  —  that  was  all."  He  bowed  and  went  q% 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  of  secret  understanding. 

*'  A  joke  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  here,''  he  told  Pen  and  me,  after* 
wards,  "  and  that  was  too  good  not  to  keep  to  ourselves." 

Dear  little  mother  and  girls,  —  I  have  told  stories  and  described  describes, 
and  all  to  crowd  out  and  leave  to  the  last  corner  such  a  thing  that  Dakie 
Thayne  wants  to  do !  We  got  to  talking  about  Westover  and  last  summer, 
and  the  pleasant  old  place,  and  all ;  and  I  could  n't  help  telling  him  some- 
thing about  the  worry.  I  know  I  had  no  business  to ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
have  made  a  snarl.  He  says  he  would  like  to  buy  the  place!  And  he 
wanted  to  know  if  Uncle  Stephen  would  n't  rent  it  of  him  if  he  did !  Just 
think  of  it,  —  that  boy  !  I  believe  he  really  means  to  write  to  Chicago,  to 
his  guardian.  Of  course  it  never  came  into  my  head  when  I  told  him ;  it 
would  n't  at  any  rate,  and  I  never  think  of  his  having  such  a  quantity  of 
money.  He  seems  just  like  —  as  far  as  that  goes  —  any  other  boy.  What 
shall  I  do  ?    Do  you  believe  he  will  ? 

P.  S.  Saturday  morning.  I  feel  better  about  that  Poll  Parroting  of  mine, 
to-day.  I  have  had  another  talk  with  Dakie.  I  don't  believe  he  will  write  ; 
now,  at  any  rate.     O,  girls  \  this  is  just  the  most  perfect  morning ! 

Tell  Stephen  I  've  got  a  splendid  little  idea,  on  purpose  for  him  and  me. 
Something  I  can  hardly  keep  to  myself  till  I  get  home.  Dakie  Thayne  put 
it  into  my  head.  He  is  just  the  brightest  boy,  about  everything !  I  begin 
to  feel  in  a  hurry  almost,  to  come  back.  I  don't  think  Miss  Pennington 
will  go  to  Lake  George,  after  all.  She  says  she  hates  to  leave  the  Point, 
so  many  of  her  old  friends  are  here.  But  Pen  and  I  think  she  is  afraid 
of  the  steamers. 

Ruth  got  home  a  week  after  this ;  a  little  fatter,  a  little  browner,  and  a 
little  merrier  and  more  talkative  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

Stephen  was  in  a  great  hurry  about  the  splendid  little  mysterious  idea, 
of  course.    Boys  never  can  wait,  half  so  well  as  girls,  for  anything. 

We  were  all  out  on  the  balcony  that  night  before  dusk,  as  usual  Ruth 
got  up  suddenly,  and  went  into  the  house  for  something.  Stephen  went 
straight  in  after  her.  What  happened  upon  that,  the  rest  of  us  did  not  know 
till  afterward.  But  it  is  a  nice  little  part  of  the  story,  — just  because  there 
is  so  precious  little  of  it 

Ruth  went  round,  through  the  brown  room  and  the  hall,  to  the  front  door. 
Stephen  found  her  stooping  down,  with  her  face  close  to  the  piazza  cracks. 

''  Hollo  !  what 's  the  matter  ?    Lost  something  ? " 

Ruth  lifted  up  her  head.    «  Hush  !  " 

"  Why,  how  your  face  shines  !    What  w  up  ?  " 

*Mt  's  the  sunset.  I  mean  —  thai  shines.  Don't  say  anything.  Our  splen- 
did —  little  —  idea,  you  know.    It 's  under  here." 
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**  Be  dar  —  ncvcr-mindcd,  if  mine  is  !  " 

**  You  don*t  know.  Columbus  did  n't  know  where  his  idea  was — exactly. 
Do  you  remember  when  Sphinx  hid  her  kittens  under  here  last  summer  ? 
Brought  'em  round,  over  the  wood-pile  in  the  shed,  and  they  never  knew 
their  way  out  till  she  showed  'em  ?  " 

**  It  is  n't  about  kittens  !  " 

^  Has  n't  Old  Ma'amselle  got  some  now  ?  " 

«  Yes  ;  four." 

«*  Could  n't  you  bring  up  one  —  or  two  —  to-morrow  morning  earty^  and 
make  a  place  and  tuck  'em  in  here,  under  the  step,  and  put  back  the  sod, 
and  fasten  'em  up  ?  " 

"  What  —/or  f  "    With  wild  amazement 

"  I  can't  do  what  I  want  to,  just  for  an  idea.  It  will  make  a  noise,  and 
I  don't  feel  sure  enough.  There  had  better  be  a  kitten.  I  '11  tell  you  the 
rest  to-morrow  morning."  And  Ruth  was  up  on  her  two  little  feet,  and 
had  given  Stephen  a  kiss,  and  was  back  into  the  house,  and  round  again 
to  the  balcony,  before  he  could  say  another  word. 

Boys  like  a  plan,  though  ;  especially  a  mysterious  getting-up-early  plan  ; 
and  if  it  has  cats  in  it,  it  is  always  funny.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  be  on 
hand. 

Ruth  was  first,  though.  She  kept  her  little  bolt  drawn  all  night,  between 
her  room  and  that  of  Barbara  and  Rose.  At  five  o'clock,  she  went  softly 
across  the  passage  to  Stephen's  room,  in  her  little  wrapper  and  knit  slip- 
pers. "  I  shall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,"  she  whispered,  right  into  his  ear, 
and  into  his  dream. 

"  Scat ! "  cried  Stephen,  starting  up  bewildered. 

And  Ruth  «  scatted." 

Down  on  the  front  piazza,  twenty  minutes  after,  she  superintended  the 
tucking  in  of  the  kittens,  and  then  told  him  to  bring  a  mallet  and  wedge. 
She  had  been  very  particular  to  have  the  kittens  put  under  at  a  precise 
place,  though  there  was  a  ready-made  hole  farther  on.  The  cat  babies 
mewed  and  sprawled  and  dragged  themselves  at  feeble  length  on  their  mis- 
erable little  legs,  as  small  blind  kittiewinks  are  given  to  doing. 

"  They  won't  go  far,"  said  Ruth.    "  Now,  let 's  take  this  board  up." 

"  What  — for?  "  cried  Stephen,  again. 

"  To  get  them  out,  of  course,"  says  Ruth. 

"  Well,  if  girls  ain't  queer  !    Queerer  than  cats  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Ruth,  softly.  "  I  believe^  —  but  I  don't  dare  say  a  word 
yet,  —  there 's  something  there  ! " 

"  Of  course  there  is.    Two  little  yowling  —  " 

"  Something  we  all  want  found,  Steve,"  Ruth  whispered,  earnestly.  "  But 
I  don't  know.     Do  hush  !     Make  haste  !  " 

Stephen  put  down  his  £ice  to  the  crack,  and  took  a  peep.  Rather  a  long 
serious  peep.  When  he .  took  his  fece  back  again,  *'  I  see  something," 
he  said.  '*  It 's  white  paper.  Kind  of  white,  that  is.  Do  you  suppose, 
Ruth  —  ?    My  cracky  !  if  you  do !  " 
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"  We  won't  suppose,"  said  Ruth.    "  We  '11  hammer." 

Stephen  knocked  up  the  end  of  the  board  with  the  mallet,  and  then  he 
got  the  wedge  under  and  pried.  Ruth  pulled.  Stephen  kept  baromerii^ 
and  prying,  and  Ruth  held  on  to  all  he  gained,  until  they  slipped  the  wedge 
along  gradually,  to  where  the  board  was  nailed  again,  to  the  middle  joist  or 
stringer.  Then  a  few  more  vigorous  strokes,  and  a  little  smart  levering, 
and  the  na.ils  loosened,  and  one  good  wrench  lifted  it  from  the  inside  timber 
and  they  slid  it  out  from  under  the  house-boarding. 

Underneath  lay  a  long,  folded  paper,  much  covered  with  drifts  of  dust, 
and  speckled  somewhat  with  damp.  But  it  was  a  dry,  sandy  place,  and 
weather  had  not  badly  injured  it 

"  Stephen,  I  am  sure  1 "  said  Ruth,  holding  Stephen  back  by  the  arm. 
"  Don't  touch  it,  though  \  Let  it  be,  right  there.  Look  at  that  corner,  that 
lies  opened  up  a  little.     Is  n't  that  grandfather's  writing  f" 


It  lay  deep  down,  and  not  directly  under.  They  could  scarcely  have 
reached  it  with  their  hands.  Stephen  ran  into  the  parlor,  and  brought  out 
an  opera-glass  that  was  upon  the  table  there. 

"That's  bright  of  you,  Steve  !  "  cried  Ruth. 

Through  the  glass  they  discerned  cleariy  the  handwriting.  They  read 
the  words,  at  Ihe  upturned  comer,  —  "  heirs  after  him." 

"  Lay  the  board  back  in  its  place,"  said  Ruth.  "  It  is  n't  for  us  to  meddle 
with  any  more.    Take  the  kittens  away."    Ruth  had  turned  quite  pale. 
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Going  down  to  the  barn  with  Stephen,  presently,  carrying  the  two  kittens 
in  her  arms,  while  he  had  the  mallet  and  wedge,  — 

'<  Stephen,"  said  she,  ^^  I  'm  going  to  do  something  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility." 

**  I  should  think  you  had." 

'<  O,  that  was  nothing.  I  had  to  do  that.  I  had  to  make  sure  before  I 
said  anything.  But  now,  —  I  'm  going  to  ask  Uncle  and  Aunt  Roderick 
to  come  over.    They  ought  to  be  here,  you  know." 

"  Why  I  don't  you  suppose  they  will  believe,  now  f  " 

"  Stephen  Holabird !  you  *re  a  bad  boy  !  Nd  ;  of  course  it  is  n*t  that^ 
Ruth  kept  right  on  from  the  barn,  across  the  field,  into  the  "  old  place." 

Mrs.  Roderick  Holabird  was  out  in  the  east  piazza,  watering  her  house 
plants,  that  stood  in  a  row  against  the  wall.  Her  cats  always  had  their 
milk,  and  her  plants  their  water,  before  she  had  her  own  breakfast  It  was 
a  good  thing  about  Mrs.  Roderick  Holabird,  and  it  was  a  good  time  to 
take  her. 

"  Aunt  Roderick,"  said  Ruth,  coming  up,  "  I  want  you  and  Uncle  to 
come  over  right  after  breakfast ;  or  before,  if  you  like  ;  if  you  please." 

It  was  rather  sudden,  but  for  the  repeated  "  ifs." 

"  You  want ! "  said  Mrs.  Roderick  in  surprise.    "  Who  sent  you  ?  " 

'*  Nobody.  Nobody  knows  but  Stephen  and  me.  Something  is  going 
to  happen."  Ruth  smiled,  as  one  who  has  a  pleasant  astonishment  in  store. 
She  smiled  right  up  out  of  her  heart-faith  in  Aunt  Roderick  and  every- 
body. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  guess  you  'd  better  come  right  off,  —  to  breakfast !  " 
How  boldly  little  Ruth  took  the  responsibility !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 
had  not  been  over  to  our  house  for  at  least  two  months.  It  had  seemed 
to  happen  so.  Father  always  went  there  to  attend  to  the  "  business."  The 
^  papers  "  were  all  at  grand&ther's.  All  but  this  one,  that  the  '*  gale  "  had 
taken  care  of. 

Uncle  Roderick,  hearing  the  voices,  came  out  into  the  piazza. 

"  We  want  you  over  at  our  house,"  repeated  Ruth.  "  Right  off,  now ; 
there 's  something  you  ought  to  see  about" 

"  I  don't  like  mysteries,"  said  Mrs.  Roderick,  severely  covering  her  curi- 
osity ;  *'  especially  when  children  get  them  up.  And  it 's  no  matter  about 
the  breakfast,  either  way.  We  can  walk  across,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Holabird, 
and  see  what  it  is  all  about.    Kittens,  I  dare  say." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ruth,  laughing  out ;  "  it  is  kittens,  partly.     Or  was." 

So  we  saw  them,  from  mother's  room  window,  all  coming  along  down  the 
side-hill  path  together. 

We  always  went  out  at  the  front  door  to  look  at  the  morning.  Arctura 
had  set  the  table,  and  baked  the  biscuits ;  we  could  breathe  a  little  first 
breath  of  life,  nowadays,  that  did  not  come  out  of  the  oven. 

Father  was  in  the  door-way.  Stephen  stood,  as  if  he  had  been  put  there, 
over  the  loose  board,  that  we  did  not  know  was  loose. 

Ruth  brought  Uncle  and  Aunt  Roderick  up  the  long  steps,  and  so 
around. 
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'*  Good  xnorningy"  said  £3ither,  surprised.  <<  Why,  Ruth,  what  is  it  ? " 
And  he  met  them  right  on  that  very  loose  board  ;  and  Stephen  stood  stock 
still,  pertinaciously  in  the  way,  so  that  they  dodged  and  blundered  about 
him. 

"  Yes,  Ruth  ;  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Roderick  Holabird. 

Then  Ruth,  after  she  had  got  the  family  solemnly  together,  began  to  be 
struck  with  the  solemnity.    Her  voice  trembled. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  only  I  knew  you  would  all  care, 
and  I  wanted,  —  Stephen  and  I  have  found  something,  mother ! "  She 
turned  to  Mrs.  Stephen  Holabird,  and  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  hard. 

Stephen  stooped  down,  and  drew  out  the  loose  board.  <<  Under  there,'' 
said  he  ;  and  pointed  in. 

They  could  all  see  the  folded  paper,  with  the  drifts  of  dust  upon  it,  just 
as  it  had  lain  for  almost  a  year. 

"It  has  been  there  ever  since  the  day  of  the  September  Gale,  father,"  he 
said.    "  The  day,  you  know,  that  grandfather  was  here." 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  wind  and  the  papers  ? "  said  Ruth.  "  It  was 
remembering  that,  that  put  it  into  our  heads.  I  never  thought  of  the  cracks, 
and,  —  "  with  a  little,  low,  excited  laugh,  —  "  the  *  total  depravity  of  inani- 
mate things,'  till — just  a  little  while  ago." 

She  did  not  say  a  word  about  that  bright  boy  at  West  Point,  now,  before 
them  all. 

Uncle  Roderick  reached  in  with  the  crook  of  his  cane,  and  drew  forward 
the  packet,  and  stooped  down  and  lifted  it  up.  He  shook  off  the  dust  and 
opened  it.  He  glanced  along  the  lines,  and  at  the  signature.  Not  a  single 
witnessing  name.  No  matter.  Uncle  Roderick  is  an  honest  man.  He 
turned  round  and  held  it  out  to  father. 

"  It  is  your  deed  of  gift,"  said  he  ;  and  then  they  two  shook  hands. 

"  There  ! "  said  Ruth,  tremulous  with  gladness.  "  I  knew  they  would. 
That  was  it    That  was  why.     I  told  you,  Stephen  !  " 

"No  you  didn't,"  said  Stephen.  "You  never  told  me  anything  — but 
cats." 

"  Well !  I  'm  sure  I  am  glad  it  is  all  settled,"  said  Mrs.  Roderick  Hola- 
bird, after  a  pause  ;  "  and  nobody  has  any  hard  thoughts  to  lay  up." 

They  would  not  stop  to  breakfast ;  they  said  they  would  come  another 
time. 

But  Aunt  Roderick,  just  before  she  went  away,  turned  round  and  kissed 
Ruth.  She  is  a  supervising,  regulating  kind  of  a  woman,  and  very  strict 
about,  —  well,  other  people's  —  expenditures ;  but  she  was  glad  that  the 
"  hard  thoughts  "  were  lifted  off  from  her. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Ruth,  again,  "  that  we  were  all  good  people,  and  that  it 
must  come  right." 

"  Don't  teU  me  / "  says  Miss  Trixie,  intolerantly.  "  She  could  n't  help 
herself." 

Mrs,  A.D.T.  Whitney. 


THE    LITTLE    BIRD    HUNTER. 
Ckawh  nr  S.  EvTiHci,  Ji.] 
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THE   LITTLE    BIRD-HUNTER. 

**  "VJ  OW,  mother,"  said  Theodore,  "  I  am  ready  for  a  big  hunt !   Just  look 

-^  ^    at  my  gun,  will  you  !  " 

It  was  a  "  cross-gun,"  —  which  in  boy  language  signifies  a  cross-bow,  — 
with  a  stock  whittled  out  of  pine  wood,  a  bow  of  hickory,  a  notch  for 
holding  the  cord  when  it  was  drawn  down  for  a  shot,  and  a  wooden  button 
for  a  trigger  to  pull  it  off.  The  arrow  —  also  of  pine  —  fitted  in  a  groove 
cut  in  the  upper  side  of  the  stock. 

"  This  is  what  you  have  been  at  work  at  these  three  days  past,  is  it  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Coburn.    "  Now  what  do  you  expect  to  shoot  ?  " 

'*  A  bear  !  "  said  Theodore,  stoutly. 

"  A  bear  ? "  laughed  his  mother.  • 

'*  Well,  a  mouse,  then.  Or  a  squirrel  But  if  I  see  oue,  I  shall  play  it 's 
a  bear.  And  I  shall  creep  along,  creep  along,  just  like  an  old  hunter " ; 
Theodore  adjusted  his  arrow,  and  drew  down  the  string,  and  called  his  dog, 
and  went  on  tiptoe  about  the  little  old  kitchen,  as  if  expecting  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  huge  shaggy  monster  behind  the  rocking-chair,  which  he  imag- 
ined to  be  a  mountain  ledge  or  thicket ;  '*  then,  the  minute  I  see  his  head, 
—  take  aim,  —  bang  !  " 

"  There !  you  Ve  done  it  now  \ "  cried  his  mother  ;  for  the  arrow,  instead 
of  piercing  the  bear's  head,  glanced  from  an  arm  of  the  rocking-chair  and 
hit  the  face  of  the  clock,  —  or  rather,  the  glass  over  the  face. 

<<  Never  mind  ;  I  did  n't  break  it,"  said  Theodore. 

**  Well,  I  guess  the  bears  are  safe  ixoxnyaur  shots  I  "  laughed  his  mother, 
seeing  the  glass  was  n't  even  cracked.  "  But  go  out  of  the  house,  if  you 
can't  shoot  straighter  than  that ;  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  kill  a  fiy ! " 

*'  Come,  Hunter  !  "  said  Theodore  ;  "  we  '11  go  down  to  the  water,  and 
may  be  get  a  crack  at  a  wild  goose." 

Hunter  was  a  little,  short,  fat  puppy,  of  no  particular  breed,  although 
Theodore  called  him  —  by  a  great  stretch  of  the  Imagination  —  a  setter, 
when  he  talked  of  shooting  birds,  and  a  greyhound,  when  wild  beasts  were 
in  question.  His  body  was  n't  much  bigger  than  Mrs.  Coburn's  round 
black  earthen  teapot ;  and  if  you  could  fancy  his  head  and  ears  the  handle, 
why,  then,  his  queer  little  stump  of  a  tail  bore  a  comical  resemblance  to 
the  spout  The  "  water  "  was  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  behind  the  house  ; 
and  the  "  wild  goose  "  was  — well,  a  robin  or  a  sparrow. 

In  straw  hat  and  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees, 
and  Hunter  at  his  heels  looking  as  if  he  wondered  what  his  young  master 
was  going  to  do,  Theodore  went  stepping  cautiously  through  the  coarse 
wet  grass  of  the  marsh-side,  and  across  the  meadow,  fancying  himself  a 
practised  sportsman  ready  for  any  game  that  might  appear.  Once  he  shot 
at  a  grass-finch  that  flew  up ;  and  again  at  a  swallow  that  went  skimming 
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by,  so  graceful  and  so  swift ;  then  he  lost  his  arrow  firing  at  a  blackbird, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  another  of  a  splinter  from  the  nearest  rail-fence 

At  last  he  approached  a  sparrow  fluttering  in  great  distress  of  mind  about 
a  bush  in  which  she  had  a  nest  full  of  young  ones.  To  divert  the  hunter's 
attention  from  them,  she  tlew  away,  and  hopped  along  on  the  ground  before 
him,  and  finally  allowed  him  to  come  within  a  very  few  feet  of  her  as  she 
sat  on  a  fallen  bough. 

"  Now  is  my  chance  !  "  thought  Theodore,  as  she  chirped  and  fluttered, 
as  if  about  to  fly  again.  Away  went  the  arrow  ;  but  instead  of  hitting  the 
mother  bird,  it  sailed  harmlessly  over  her  head  and  alighted  in  the  bush 
where  her  young  ones  were  hidden.  Theodore  ran  to  find  it ;  and  there 
he  saw  it  lying  across  a  twig  a  few  inches  alxive  the  precious  nest 

"  Ah  I  this  is  what  she  is  making  such  a  fijss  about  J  "  said  he,  as  the 
poor  little  things,  hearing  the  bush  rustle,  stretched  up  their  necks  and 
opened  their  mouths  for  the  expected  worm  or  insect,  which  the  mother  was 
to  bring  tflem.  "  I  would  n't  hurt  you  for  the  world,  pretty  birds  !  I  won't 
tell  Bob  Wainwright  where  this  nest  is,  for  he  would  rob  it ;  and  if  1  see 
the  cat  creeping  this  nay,  I'll  shoot  her  1  Come  away.  Hunter!  let  the 
mother  go  back  to  her  nest.     She  '11  find  /  have  n't  done  it  any  harm  \ " 

Theodore  had  another  good  chance  to  shoot  the  old  bird,  as  he  went  from 
the  spot  He  drew  his  bow,  and  took  aim,  and  thought,  "  Now  I  could!" 
But  he  did  n'L  "  For  their  sakes,  I  would  n't  hurt  a  feather  of  you  !  "  said 
he,  watching  her  as  she  returned  to  find  her  little  family  all  safe  in  the 
bush. 

That  night,  when  Theodore  lay  awake  in  his  bed,  thinking  how  he  had 
spared  the  young  birds,  and  how  the  mother  was  at  that  moment  brooding 
them  fondly  under  her  wings,  he  felt  a  sweeter  thrill  of  happiness  than  if 
he  had  shot  a  dozen  sparrows. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  hunting.  In  after  years  he  will  hunt 
for  other  things,  —  for  advantages  in  life,  for  fortune  and  friends  and  honors  ; 
and  he  will  find,  perhaps,  that  the  pleasant  hopi  of  finding  is  more,  after  all, 
than  the  possession  of  what  he  seeks.  It  will  be  well  for  him  then,  if  be 
is  always  as  ready  as  he  is  now  to  desist  from  sport  when  he  finds  that 
it  cannot  be  pursued  without  injury  to  others. 

J.  T.  T. 
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GOOD    GIRLS. 

IT  is  not  in  battle  alone  that  boys  have  proved  their  courage,  as  I  have 
told  you.  I  now  will  show  you  that  it  is  not  boys  only  who  can  be  brave. 
Some  of  the  boldest  acts  on  record  have  been  performed  by  women,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  by  very  young  girls.  As  these  have  been  commonly  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice,  those  who  performed  them  are  oftener  spoken  of  as  "  good  " 
than  as  ''brave"  girls.  Yet  brave  boys  and  good  girls  possess  the  same 
qualities  of  gentleness,  truthfulness,  and  unselfishness.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
the  good  who  can  be  brave  ;  without  being  true-hearted  no  one  can  ever  be 
brave-hearted. 

Most  readers  of  the  Young  Folks  probably  know  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  led  an  army  to  Ixittle,  and  gained  victories  which 
gave  her  the  control  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  when  she  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Another  warlike  woman  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa.  In  the  year  1808  she  lived  in  the  Spanish  town  of  Saragossa 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Napoleon's  troops.  Her  lover  was  a  soldier  and 
belonged  to  the  artillerists.  One  day  in  a  charge  of  the  enemy  he  was 
killed,  and  his  gun  would  have  been  taken  but  for  her  ;  she  rushed  forward, 
followed  by  a  few  citizens,  and  fired  the  piece  in  time  to  drive  back  the 
besiegers.  There  she  continued  fighting  over  his  dead  body  during  the 
whole  day.  In  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Moll  Pitcher 
fought  in  the  same  way  the  gun  at  which  her  husband  had  been  killed.  The 
Maid  of  Saragossa  did  not  end  her  warlike  career  with  one  battle  as  Moll 
Pitcher  did,  but  continued  to  serve  as  a  soldier  during  the  whole  siege, 
which  lasted  a  month  and  a  half.  When  the  war  was  over  she  was  declared 
entitled  to  the  pay  of  an  artillery-man  for  life,  and  she  was  given  a  goM 
shield  of  honor,  which  she  long  wore  on  her  breast 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  Grace  Darling,  the  lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter,  who  in  an  open  boat,  in  a  terrible  storm,  rescued  nine  ship- 
wrecked passengers  who  had  been  thrown  on  the  dangerous  rocks  which 
the  lighthouse  had  warned  them  of  in  vain.  This  daring  adventure  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  September,  1838.  Not  very  long  ago  another  brave  giri, 
Ida  Lewis  by  name,  without  aid  from'any  one,  rowed  from  her  Other's  light- 
house in  Newport  harbor,  and  rescued  two  drowning  soldiers  whose  boat 
had  been  capsized.  The  story  of  this  courageous  act  was  told  and  repeated 
all  over  the  country,  and  thousands  of  persons  visited  her  in  her  lonely 
home  in  the  ocean ;  when  one  day  it  was  discovered  that  this  modest  girl 
had  before  saved  several  other  lives,  but  had  never  spoken  of  her  brave 
deeds. 

Grace  Darling  and  Ida  Lewis  are  not  the  only  women  who  have  made 
themselves  femous  as  '*  life  salvors,"  as  those  persons  who  save  the  lives 
of  shipwrecked  persons  are  called.    The  first  person  who  ever  kept  a  life- 
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boat  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  people  from  the  sea  was  a  lady.  Her  name 
was  Anna  Gumey,  and  she  lived  on  the  coast  of  England,  —  a  very  dan- 
gerous coast,  on  which  hundreds  of  vessels  are  wrecked  every  year.  She 
was  instrumental  in  saving,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  thirty  lives.  And 
yet  she  was  bom  a  cripple,  and  could  not  even  stand  upon  her  feet  She 
was,  however,  very  wealthy,  owning  large  tracts  of  land,  on  one  of  which 
was  a  whole  village  of  fishermen's  cottages.  She  was  very  fond  of  reading 
and  of  relating  what  she  read.  This  taste  led  her,  when  very  young,  to 
esublish  in  her  house  a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  the  village.  But 
Miss  Gumey,  or  the  "good  Anna"  as  she  was  called,  was  not  content  to 
do  good  only  by  teaching  the  young  and  helping  the  needy.  As  she  was 
helpless  herself,  she  thought  of  a  means  by  which  to  make  others  useful  in 
aiding  her  to  do  good.  She  had  a  life-boat  built,  strong  and  buoyant ;  then 
she  called  the  fishermen  about  her  and  said  to  them  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  aid  persons  in  distress,  —  that  when  storms  arose  they  must  ever  be  on 
the  watch.  To  each  who  went  in  the  life-boat  to  the  rescue  of  any  person 
she  gave  a  golden  guinea ;  and  if  any  were  lost  she  provided  for  their  fami- 
lies. There  were,  of  course,  always  plenty  of  volunteers  among  the  fisher- 
men, not  for  the  sake  of  the  guinea,  but  because  they  shared  her  wish  to  save 
life,  and  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  refuse  after  the  "  good  Anna  '* 
had  called  upon  them  to  go.  Whenever  a  storm  arose,  whether  by  night  or 
day.  Miss  Gumey  would  order  her  servants  to  wheel  her  in  her  chair,  through 
rain,  sleet,  or  snow,  to  the  boat-house,  where  she  could  see  and  direct  the 
efforts  of  the  fishermen.  Her  quick  eyes  were  often  the  first  to  discover 
through  the  darkness  the  signals  of  distress  sent  up  by  the  men  at  sea.  She 
would  order  the  boat  to  be  launched,  and  select  the  crew  to  go  in  it  She 
had  fires  built  on  the  shore,  and  beds  prepared  in  her  cottage  for  those 
whom  she  hoped  to  rescue.  Whole  days  and  nights  would  be  spent  by  her 
in  this  work,  without  food  or  sleep,  and  her  fiiithfiil  neighbors  aided  her 
without  a  murmur.  When  rescued  sailors  or  passengers  were  brought  on 
shore  they  became 'her  special  care,  and  her  house  was  their  home  until 
they  were  restored  to  health.  This  good  lady  lived  to  be  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  and  though  an  invalid  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  was  never  heard 
to  complain.  When  she  died  the  whole  village  where  she  lived  was  draped 
in  mourning.  One  who  was  at  the  funeral  wrote  about  it  afterwards,  that 
he  "  never  saw  so  many  strong  men  weeping  so  bitterly  as  at  Anna  Gur- 
ney's  death." 

You  would  hardly  think  a  poor  crippled  lady  could  accomplish  so  much 
good  ;  perhaps  you  will  think  it  not  less  strange  that  a  child  of  only  nine 
3rears  of  age  could  display  such  bravery  as  I  shall  tell  you  of  in  the  following 
true  stoiy  of 

The  Little  Old  Woman  of  Nine  Years. 

George  Green,  a  small  farmer,  lived  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  mountains 
near  the  little  town  of  Grasmere,  England.  His  fomily  consisted  of  his 
wife  Sarah  and  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  little  Agnes,  aged 
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nine,  —  a  quiet,  steady,  busy  little  body,  whom  her  mother  and  the  neigh- 
bors in  the  town  where  she  went  to  school  used  to  call  the  "  little  old 
woman."  They  had  no  servants,  for  they  were  poor ;  and  no  near  neigh- 
bors, for  the  mountains  were  not  thickly  settled.  One  day,  in  the  winter 
of  1807,  George  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  go  to  Langdale  Head,  a 
village  six  miles  distant,  leaving  the  five  younger  children  (two  of  whom 
were  twin  babies  only  a  few  months  old)  in  the  care  of  Agnes.  They  had 
often  done  .this  before,  knowing  how  kind  and  motherly  Agnes  was ;  be- 
sides,  they  expected  to  return  before  nightfall. 

They  had  set  out  on  their  way  home,  when  a  heavy,  blinding  snow  began 
to  falL  Little  Agnes,  watching  it,  trembled  as  she  thought  of  her  parents. 
She  waited  supper  for  them,  but  they  did  not  come.  She  gave  the  babies 
their  milk  and  the  others  their  oatmeal  porridge,  put  all  but  the  two  eldest 
boys  to  bed,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  window  with  them  to  watch.  Mid- 
night came.  The  white  snow  heaped  itself  higher  and  higher  against  the 
cottage  door  until  it  could  not  be  opened.  At  length  the  two  boys  became 
weary ;  she  undressed  them  and  made  them  kneel  down  beside  her  with 
their  heads  on  her  lap  and  say  their  prayers  aloud.  She  then  put  them  to 
bed,  carefully  covering  them  up  to  keep  them  warm.  She  was  about  to 
return  to  her  lonely  seat,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  could* 
do  no  good  by  watching,  and  that  if  she  was  to  remain  long  in  the  cottage 
she  would  need  all  her  little  strength.  So  she  said  her  prayers  and  lay 
down  to  rest  with  the  others. 

Morning  came  at  last ;  but  the  storm  still  continued,  and  no  lather  or 
mother  appeared.  The  wind  blew  more  terribly  than  before,  and  the  snow 
almost  covered  one  side  of  the  cottage.  The  prospect  was  very  dismal  for 
the  little  ones,  but  Agnes  cheered  them  as  best  she  could,  dressed  them, 
and  gave  them  (heir  breakfast  Her  store  of  food  was  small,  and  she  began 
to  fear  that  it  would  not  last  through  the  storm.  Fuel,  too,  was  scarce.  So 
she  wisely  determined  to  be  careful  not  only  of  her  strength,  but  also  of 
other  things.  Like  a  litde  old  woman  as  she  was,  she  began  by  winding 
up  the  clock,  whose  ticking  seemed  to  cheer  her.  Then  she  took  what 
milk  there  was  in  the  house  and  boiled  it  to  keep  it  from  souring.  The 
porridge  was  nearly  all  gone ;  so  she  told  her  brothers  they  must  not  eat 
of  it,  but  save  it  for  the  babies.  She  made  cakes  of  what  little  flour  re- 
mained. The  stack  of  peat  (which  the  poor  people  burn  instead  of  wood) 
was  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  against  which  the  snow  had  not  drifted,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  boys  she  carried  enough  into  the  house  to  last  a  week. 
Then  she  examined  the  potato-heap,  and  dug  out  enough  to  last  several 
days.  The  only  cow  was  under  a  shed  near  the  cottage,  and  to  milk  her 
the  little  woman  had  to  climb  over  snow-drifts  deep  enough  to  bury  her. 
The  cow  had  also  to  be  fed.  This  was  a  hard  task,  for  the  fodder  had  to 
be  carried  through  the  snow  in  small  bundles,  little  by  little,  and  it*  was 
dark  before  the  work  was  done.  *  - 

The  second  lonely  night  of  the  imprisonment  was  more  terrible  than  the 
first    Only  the  babies  slept    The  wind  howled  so  fiercely,  and  the  snow 
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beat  against  the  windows  so  rudely,  that  the  children  thought  the  demons 
were  trying  to  enter.  The  cracks  about  the  door  and  windows  admitted  the 
snow  in  huge  piles,  and  the  children  had  to  sit  before  the  fire  to  keep  it 
firom  being  blown  out.  They  watched  in  this  way  all  night  and  all  the 
next  day.  They  had  no  heart  to  talk  about  their  lost  parents,  and  the 
brave  girl  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  younger  ones  during  the  whole  of 
the  terrible  third  day  by  making  them  repeat  their  prayers. 

During  the  third  night  the  storm  abated,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  the 
tempest  was  over.  Then  the  little  woman  resolved  to  go  to  town  in  search 
of  help.  But  she  knew  thpre  was  a  swollen  brook  over  which  there  was 
no  bridge,  across  the  only  well-beaten  path ;  so  she  determined  to  go  by 
a  longer  route  which  she  knew,  but  which  was  obstructed  by  drifts  of  snow 
and  high  stone  walls.  Taking  the  two  boys  with  her,  she  started  by  this 
road  But  she  soon  saw  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  for  the  task ; 
so  she  sent  them  back  and  went,  on  her  dangerous  way  alone.  It  was 
almost  a  miracle  that  the  frail  little  thing  succeeded :  guided  and  sustained, 
however,  by  the  thought  of  the  little  ones  she  had  left  behind,  she  finally 
reached  the  town. 

Her  first  question  to  the  people  was  about  her  father  and  mother ;  next 
she  asked  for  help  for  her  brothers  and  sisters.  In  half  an  hour  sixty  strong 
men  were  searching  the  mountains  ;  others  hastened  to  the  cottage.  The 
little  ones  were  found  huddled  together  by  the  fire,  waiting  patiently  for 
their  sister's  return.  As  for  the  poor  fiither  and  mother  they  had  hastened 
homeward  through  the  storm,  knowing  how  lonely  their  children  would  be  ; 
and  the  snows  had  beaten  them  down  and  buried  them. 

Would  you  care  to  know  what  became  of  the  children  ?  Agnes  was  taken 
to  Miss  Wordsworth  and  her  brother,  the  poet,  and  to  them  she  told  her 
story.  It  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  the  great,  good  heart 
of  the  public  was  touched.  Money  and  gif^  of  all  kinds  were  sent  to  the 
children,  —  Queen  Charlotte  of  England  and  her  daughters  sent  them  costly 
presents,  —  and  their  future  was  provided  for. 

The  Little  Girl  and  the  Wolves. 

The  incident  I  am  now  going  to  relate  occurred  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  in  a  mountain  district  of  France  much  infested  with  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  The  little  heroine  was  named  Fran^oise  Marie.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  with  a  little  brother  four 
years  old  to  care  for,  and  only  a  small  cottage  and  a  little  farm  to  keep  them. 
The  cottage  she  could  tend,  but  the  neighbors  used  to  work  the  fields  for 
her.  For  three  years  she  "  kept  house  "  with  her  little  brother,  knitting, 
sewing,  spinning,  and  cooking  for  them  both,  and  helping  as  much  as  she 
could  towards  tilling  her  little  farm. 

One  cold  winter's  day,  when  Frangoise  was  fourteen  and  her  brother  was 
seven  years  of  aige,  a  great  hungry  wolf  with  five  whelps  approached  the 
cottage.  They  were  probably  attracted  by  the  smell  of  some  loaves  of 
bread  which  Fran^oise  was  baking.    She  was  bending  over  the  oven  with 
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her  little  brother  standing  by  her  when  they  entered  the  hoosc.  She  tamed 
and  at  once  attacked  them  with  a  heavy  stick.  She  had  neariy  driven  the 
old  wolf  off,  when  she  saw  one  of  the  young  wolves  attack  her  little  brother. 
Frangoise  turned  and  struck  it  a  severe  blow,  and,  seizing  the  child,  shut 
him  in  a  closet  But  while  she  was  thus  saving  him  from  harm  she  exposed 
her  own  life  ;  the  old  wolf  returned,  and  seizing  her  by  the  throat  pushed 
her  to  the  floor.  The  other  wolves  also  attacked  her,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  had  torn  her  to  pieces.  She  had  died,  but  her  brother  was  saved.  He 
remained  locked  in  the  closet  for  some  days.  There  he  found  plenty  to  eat, 
and  there  he  remained  until  released  by  some  neighbors.  He  lived  to  be 
a  very  old  man,  and  never  failed,  when  occasion  offered,  to  tell,  with  many 
tears,  of  the  good  sister  who  had  died  in  saving  him. 

• 

The  Babes  in  the  Bush. 

'*  Bush  "  is  a  name  given  in  Australia  to  thickly  wooded  lands.  They  are 
composed  largely  of  underbrush,  clusters  of  vines  clinging  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  not  only  hiding  the  pathway,  but  almost  shutting  out  the  Ught  of  heaven. 
In  1864  an  English  carpenter  named  Duff  lived  at  a  small  station  near  Mel^ 
bourne,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Australia.  He  had  three  children,  a 
delicate  boy  named  James,  aged  nine,  a  stout  little  daughter  named  Jane, 
aged  seven,  and  Frank,  only  five  years  old.  One  Friday  morning  the  three 
little  ones  went  to  the  bush  to  gather  broom-brush  with  which  to  amuse 
themselves,  but  at  night  they  did  not  return.    Their  parents  were  alarmed. 

There  were  no  wild  beasts  to  fear  in  the  bush,  but  to  be  lost  there  with- 
out food  or  water  was  almost  as  terrible  as  to  be  attacked  by  wolves.  A 
search  was  at  once  begun  by  the  fether  and  all  his  neighbors,  but  for  a 
whole  week  they  sought  in  vain.  At  last  some  one  thought  to  send  for  the 
native  blacks,  —  who  are  as  famous  for  following  a  trail  as  the  Indians  of 
this  country  are,  —  and  one  of  the  best  black  guides  was  shown  the  £unt 
footsteps  of  the  children.  He  followed  this  trail,  at  times  halting  and  going 
back  to  reassure  himself^  at  others  stopping  to  tell  from  the  tracks  what 
the  children  had  done.  At  one  place  he  showed  that  little  Frank  had 
become  tired  and  had  &llen  down ;  at  another,  how  the  eldest  had  fallen 
flat  on  his  face,  and  how  the  sister  had  picked  him  up  and  held  his  head 
In  her  lap  while  little  Frank  knelt  beside  him.  He  even  told  by  the  print 
of  James's  face  left  in  the  earth  that  he  was  very  thirsty,  —  that  his  lips 
had  been  dried  and  shrivelled  up  with  thurat  He  at  Uist  showed  where 
the  children  had  stopped  on  their  weary  walk  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  At 
last,  after  a  few  hours'  search  in  this  way,  he  called  the  Either  and  neigh- 
bors to  a  clump  of  broom-brushes,  and  when,  all  had  sadly  and  noiselessly 
approached,  he  ptilled  the  bushes  aside  and  showed  the  three  little  figures 
lying  there. 

Little  Frank  was  in  the  middle,  as  if  to  be  kept  warm  by  the  bodies  of 
the  others.  Jane  was  nearly  naked,  and  the  clothes  which  she  had  taken 
firom  her  own  body  were  carefully  spread  over  the  bodies  of  her  two  broth- 
ers.   Jamesi  as  the  guule  said,  had  suffered  from  thirst ;  bis  lips  were  shriv^ 
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eUed  as  if  they  had  been  burned.  The  father  looked  throagh  his  tears  at 
them  a  inoment,  and  then  thinking  them  dead  burst  into  loud  lamentations. 

litde  Frank  at  once  awoke,  and  springing  up  ran  to  his  father's  arras. 

<'  O  papa,  why  did  n't  yon  come  before  ?"  he  said  ^  We  have  been  call* 
ing  for  you  so  long  1 " 

James,  too,  was  aroosed,  bat  he  was  too  weak  to  say  anything.  Jane 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  neighbors.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  said 
''  Cold,  cold,"  and  did  not  speak  again  for  many  dajrs.  Before  she  and  James 
had  recovered  litde  Frank  had  told  their  story.  He  had  not  suffered  much 
because  he  had  been  given  all  the  food,  and  had  drank  the  only  water  which 
they  had  found  in  a  '^pitcher  plant,"  —  a  flower  which  holds  rain  for  days 
at  a  time.  His  little  sister's  selMenial  had  saved  him,  and  she  became  the 
heroine  of  the  bush.  Her  story  was  told  in  the  city ;  the  people  were  proud 
of  her,  and  gifts  were  sent  to  her  from  distant  England  and  France. 

Prascovia  Lopouloff. 

When  you  are  some  yean  older  yon  will,  without  doubt,  read  a  beautifnl 
story  written  by  Sh*  Waher  Scott,  called  the  ^  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and 
it  will  interest  you  now  to  know  that  it  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  a 
young  Scotch  girl  named  Helen  Walker.  She  is  called  in  the  story  Jeanie 
Deans.  Her  sister  committed  crime,  and  Helen  swore  to  the  truth,  although 
she  knew  her  evidence  would  condemn  her  sister  to  death.  But  after  the 
trial  the  devoted  girl  walked  from  Edinburgh  to  London  on  foot  to  see  the 
Queen  and  obtain  her  sister's  pardon.  You  will  also  possibly  read  Madame 
Cottin's  story  of  the  "  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  a  tale  very  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
and  founded  on  the  history  of  Prascovia  Lopouloff.  It  is  an  instance  of 
filial  devotion  rather  than  sisterly  affection,  and  runs  after  this  fashion.  Pras- 
covia was  the  very  delicate  child  of  a  captain  in  the  Russian  army,  who, 
being  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Emperor,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  He  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  great  poverty  in  the  town  of  Ischun,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  his  pardon,  but  all  in  vain.  One  night  when  Prascovia  was  just 
fifteen  years  old,  while  saying  her  prayers  the  thought  entered  her  mind 
that  she  would  go  to  the  Emperor  at  St  Petersburg,  throw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  ask  her  father's  pardon.  She  told  her  parents  of  her  wish,  but 
they  laughed  at  her;  every  day  for  three  years  she  asked  their  leave  to 
go,  and  finally,  when  she  was  eighteen,  obtained  their  reluctant  consent 
It  was  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  through  a  country  where  snow  always 
covers  the  ground,  and  of  the  severity  of  whose  winters  we  in  this  pleasant 
climate  can  have  but  a  faint  idea.  She  began  her  lonely  wanderings  in  Sep- 
tember, 1803  ;  they  ended  in  March,  1805,  just  eighteen  months  afterwards. 
She  had  when  she  started  one  silver  rouble,  worth  about  seventy-five  cents. 
Think  of  undertaking  a  journey  on  foot  of  a  thousand  miles,  through  the 
snows  of  two  winters,  with  only  seventy-five  cents  in  money !  Yet  this 
brave  girl  on  leaving  home  refused  the  gift  of  fifty  kopecks  (about  eleven 
cents),  offered  by  two  other  poor  exiles.  She  did  not  take  their  money, 
but  thanked  them,  and  ssdd  she  would  ask  the  Emperor  to  pardon  them 
for  their  kindness. 
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On  her  long  journey  she  often  lost  her  way  and  hid  to  retrace  her  steps 
for  many  weary  miles.  She  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  towns  she  was 
to  pass  through,  and  could  ask  only  for  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  which 
people  laughed.  Once  she  was  caught  in  a  storm  which  blew  down  great 
trees  about  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  where 
she  remained  all  night  On  entering  a  village  next  day  in  her  wet  and 
muddy  clothing  she  was  driven  from  every  door,  and  had  to  take  refuge 
in  the  charch.  Here  one  kind-hearted  lady  found  her,  ill  from  exposure, 
and  removed  her  to  her  house,  where  she  nursed  her  for  several  days.  In 
another  place  she  was  refused  admission  at  nearly  every  door  in  the  viUage, 
until  an  old  man  carried  her  to  his  house.  But  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  her:  he  and  his  wife  found  only  eighty  kopecks,  or  sixteen  cents, 
on  her  person.  The  man  accused  her  of  secreting  the  rest  of  the  money 
he  supposed  she  had,  and  would  have  kiUed  her  but  for  his  wife.  They 
finally  allowed  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  she  slept  until  morning.  They  then 
dismissed  her,  blessing  her  in  Russian  &shion  and  wishing  her  a  safe  jour- 
ney. When  she  was  well  away  from  the  house  she  looked  for  her  money, 
and  found  that,  instead  of  robbing  her  of  her  purse,  the  woman  had  in  pity 
put  into  it  forty  kopecks  more    At  another  place  the  village  dogs  attacked 
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her.  She  ran,  expecting  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  but  the  dogs  fell  to  fighting 
among  themselves  and  did  her  no  harm.  At  one  time  a  snow-storm  lasted 
eight  days,  and  she  was  compelled  to  wait  until  it  was  over.  Then  the 
good  people  with  whom  she  lodged  would  not  let  her  proceed  because 
travelling  was  still  dangerous.  At  last  a  train  of  sledges  going  to  St.  Peters- 
burg passed  through  the  town,  and  the  drivers  gave  her  a  ride.  But  her 
clothes  were  not  fitted  for  such  travelling,  and  as  she  had  no  money  to  buy 
more,  the  drivers  had  to  lend  her  portions  of  their  clothing.  In  Russia 
men  wear  what  is  called  a  pelisse,  though  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  pelisse 
American  ladies  wear.  It  is  a  great  robe  of  fur.  It  was  arranged  by  the 
good  drivers  that  Prascovia  should  wear  the  pelisse  of  one  of  them,  and 
that  the  others  should  exchange  at  every  mile-post.  There  was  always  one, 
of  course,  who  was  without  a  pelisse,  and  as  he  had  to  run  and  jump  to 
keep  warm,  great  amusement  was  created,  and  thus  all  were  in  good  humor. 

At  the  town  of  Ekatarinburg,  which  you  would  call "  Katherine's  town," 
Prascovia  was  again  detained  for  weeks  by  the  severe  snows,  and  finally 
sent  forward  in  a  barge  up  the  river  Khama.  While  landing  at  her  des- 
tination she  was  accidentally  pushed  into  the  river,  full  of  floating  ice,  and 
nearly  drowned.  She  went  to  a  convent  near  by,  and  was  admitted.  There 
she  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  lay  in  bed  for  several  months,  her  life 
being  despaired  of.  It  was  winter  again  before  she  could  set  out  for  St 
Petersburg.  The  abbess  of  the  convent  had  become  interested  in  her,  and 
sent  her  on  her  journey  in  a  covered  sleigh,  with  money  and  letters  to  char- 
itable and  noble  persons.  She  finally,  in  February,  reached  the  city  which 
is  opposite  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Princess  de 

T ,  to  whom  she  had  a  letter  fit)m  the  abbess.    But  the  river  was 

impassable,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  she  could  cross  to-  the  capital. 
At  length  the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  been  broken  by  the  ice  was 
repaired,  and  she  crossed  with  the  Princess  to  the  house  of  Madame  de 

L ,  whom  the  Princess  hoped  would  help  Prascovia.    But  the  lady  said 

she  feared  she  could  not ;  she  had  a  relative  who  was  in  favor  at  court, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  were  not  fiiendly,  and  had  not  spoken  to  each  other 
for  many  years. 

It  was  on  Easter  Day  when  this  meeting  took  place.  You  must  know 
that  in  Russia  Easter  is  looked  on  as  the  great  day  of  peace  and  love  ; 
people  meeting  salute  each  other  by  saying  *<  Christ  is  risen,"  and  replying 
''  He  is  risen  indeed."  Then  each  kisses  the  other,  gentlemen  kissing 
gentlemen,  and  strangers  kissing  strangers  as  if  they  were  old  friends.  On 
this  very  day,  while  Prascovia  was  regretting  the  enmity  between  Madame 

de  L and  her  relative,  the  latter  came  into  the  room,  saying  "  Christ 

is  risen,"  and  kissed  his  relative  and  the  Princess  and  Prascovia,  and 

became  reconciled  to  Madame  de  L .    Prascovia*s  story  was  told  him 

at  once,  and  the  very  next  day  he  took  her  to  see  the  Empress  Mary, 
mother  of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  her  three  hundred  roubles  and  promised 
that  she  should  see  the  Emperor.  Two  days  after  she  was  taken  before 
the  Emperor,  who  listened  to  her  story.  Afterwards  he  examined  the  decree 
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which  banished  her  &ther|  and  wrote  out  his  pardon  at  once.  Then  he 
gave  Prascovia  five  thousand  roubles,  and  asked  her  to  name  any  other 
0ivor  she  desired,  pronusing  that  it  should  be  granted  to  so  good  a  daughter. 
With  happy  tears  in  her  eyes  Prascovia  told  the  Emperor  of  the  two  poor 
exiles  who  had  offered  her  their  fifty  kopecs,  and  begged  him  to  pardon 
them  also.  He  did  so  on  the  spot,  and  ojSered  to  grant  still  any  other 
favor  she  might  ask.  She  begged  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  hard 
condition  of  the  exiles  in  Siberia  and  make  life  a  little  more  pleasant  to 
them.  This  the  kind  Emperor  Alexander  promised  to  do,  and  many  of  the 
miseries  of  the  exiles  were  abated  during  his  reign. 

Thus  ended  Prascovia's  journey.  But  her  life,  too,  ended  nearly  with  it 
She  lived  long  enough  to  see  her  parents  once  more,  but  the  exposure  of 
her  journey  brought  on  consumption,  and  on  the  9th  of  December,  1809,  she 
quiedy  expired,  after  having  closed  her  own  eyes  and  arranged  her  arms 
on  her  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

I  could  tell  you  numberless  other  stories  of  the  devotion  of  young  girls 
to  the  parents  and  friends  they  loved.  The  world  abounds  in  such  in- 
stances ;  and  I  hope  that  none  who  read  this  will  fail  to  look  about  them 
and  find  out  and  respect  and  love  the  thousands  of  little  heroes  and  heroines 
who  go  through  life  almost  unobserved,  yet  making  it  full  of  beauty  and 
goodness.    The  world  is  not  all  selfishness  :  there  ai«  brave  boys  and  good 

girls  without  number  to  be  met  t,ytxy  day. 

Major  Traverse. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

VI.      HOW    TO    TRAVEL. 

FIRST,  as  to  manner.    You  may  travel  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  a  car- 
riage with  horses,  in  a  carriage  with  steam,  or  in  a  steamboat  or  ship ; 
and  also  in  many  other  ways. 

Of  these,  s6  far  as  mere  outside  circumstance  goes,  it  is  probable 
that  the  travelling  with  horses  in  a  canal-boat  is  the  pleasantest  of  all, 
granting  that  there  is  no  crowd  of  passengers,  and  that  the  weather  Is 
agreeable.  But  there  are  so  few  parts  of  the  world  where  this  is  now  prac- 
ticable, that  we  need  not  say  much  of  it  The  school-girls  of  this  generab- 
tion  may  well  long  for  those  old  halcyon  dajrs  of  Miss  Portia  Lesley^ 
School.  In  that  ideal  establishment  the  girls  went  to  Washington  to  study 
political  economy  in  the  winter.  They  went  to  Saratoga  in  Jnly  and  August 
to  study  the  analytical  processes  of  chemistry.  There  was  also  a  coucse 
tiiere  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  They  went  to  Newport  alternate 
years  in  the  same  months,  to  study  the  Norse  literature  and  swimming. 
They  went  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  to  Bath,  to  study  the  history 
of  chivalry  as  iUustrated  in  the  annual  toumameats.    They  went  to  Paris 
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to  study  Frendty  to  Roche  io  study  Latin,  to  Athens  to  study  Greek.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  they  could  travel  by  canals  they  did  so.  Wbilp 
on  the  jonmeys  they  studied  their  arithmetic  and  other  useful  matters, 
which  had  been  passed  by  at  the  capitals.  And  while  they  were  on  .the 
canals  they  washed  and  ironed  their  clothes,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
stopping-place.    You  can  do  anything  you  choose  on  a  canaL 

Next  to  canal  travelling,  a  journey  on  horseback  is  the  pleasantest.  It 
is  feasible  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  if  they  have  proper  escort  and  superin- 
tendence. You  see  the  country ;  you  know  every  leaf  and  twig ;  you  are 
tired  enough,  and  not  too  tired,  when  the  day  is  done.  When  you  are  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  journey  you  find  you  have,  all  the  way  along,  been  laying 
up  a  store  of  pleasant  memories.  You  have  a  good  ^petite  for  supper, 
and  you  sleep  in  one  nap  for  the  nine  hours  between  mne  at  night  and  six 
in  the  morning. 

You  might  try  this,  Phillis,  — you  and  Robert  I  do  not  think  your  little 
pony  would  do,  but  your  uncle  will  lend  you  Throg  for  a  fortnight  There 
is  nothing  your  uncle  will  not  do  for  you,  if  you  ask  him  the  right  way. 
When  Robert's  next  vacation  comes,  after  he  has  been  at  home  a  week, 
he  will  be  glad  enough  to  start  You  had  better  go  now  and  see  your  Aunt 
Fanny  about  it  She  is  always  up  to  anything.  She  and  your  Uncle  John 
will  be  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse  to  do  this  thing  again*  They  have  not 
done  it  since  they  and  I  and  P.  came  down  through  the  Dixville  Notch  all 
four  on  a  hand  gallop,  with  the  rain  running  in  sheets  off  our  waterproofs. 
Get  them  to  say  they  will  go,  and  then  hold  them  up  to  it 

For  dress  you,  Phillis,  will  want  a  regular  Uoomer  to  use  when  you  are 
scrambling  over  the  mountains  on  foot.  Indeed,  on  the  White  Mountains 
now  the  ladies  best  equipped  ride  up  those  steep  pulls  on  men's  saddles. 
For  that  work  this  is  much  the  safest  Have  a  simple  skirt  to  button  round 
your  waist  while  you  are  riding.  It  should  be  of  waterproof,  —  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  best  Besides  this,  have  a  short  waterproof  sack  with  a  hood, 
tHuch  you  can  put  on  easily  if  a  shower  comes.  Be  careful  that  it  has  a 
hood.  Any  crevice  between  the  head  cover  and  the  back  cover  which 
admits  air  or  wet  to  the  neck  is  misery,  if  not  fatal,  in  such  showers  as  you 
are  going  to  ride  through. 

You  want  another  skirt  for  the  evening,  and  this  and  your  tooth-brush 
and  linen  must  be  put  up  tight  and  snug  in  two  little  bags.  The  old-fash- 
ioned saddle-bags  will  do  nicely,  if  you  can  find  a  pair  in  the  garret.  The 
waterproof  sack  must  be  in  another  roll  outside. 

As  for  Robert,  I  shall  tell  him  nothing  about  his  dress.  ^  A  true  gentle- 
man is  always  so  dressed  that  he  can  mount  and  ride  for  his  life."  That 
was  the  rule  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  holds  true  now. 

Do  not  try  to  ride  too  much  in  one  day.  At  the  start,  in  particular,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  tire  your  horses  or  yourselves.  For  yourselves,  very 
likely  ten  miles  will  be  enough  for  the  first  day.  It  is  not  distance  you  are 
after,  it  is  the  enjoyment  of  every  blade  of  grass,  of  every  flying  bird,  of 
every  whiff  oi  air,  of  every  cloud  that  hangs  upon  the  Uue. 
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Walking  is  next  best  The  difficulty  is  about  baggage  and  sleeping- 
places  ;  and  then  there  has  been  this  al»urd  theory,  that  girls  cannot  walk. 
But  they  can.  School-boys  —  trying  to  make  immense  distances  —  blister 
their  feet,  strain  their  muscles,  get  disgusted,  borrow  money  and  ride  home 
in  the  stage.  But  this  is  all  nonsense.  Distance  is  not  the  object  Five 
miles  is  as  good  as  fifty.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  riding  party  cannot 
well  be  larger  than  four,  the  more  the  merrier  on  the  walking  party.  It  is 
true,  that  the  &re  is  sometimes  better  where  there  are  but  few.  Any  number 
of  boys  and  girls,  if  they  can  coax  some  older  persons  to  go  with  them, 
who  can  supply  sense  and  direction  to  the  high  spirits  of  the  juniors,  may 
undertake  such  a  journey.  There  are  but  few  rules ;  beyond  them,  each 
party  may  make  its  own. 

First,  never  walk  before  breakout  If  you  like,  you  may  make  two  break- 
&sts  and  take  a  mile  or  two  between.  But  be  sure  to  eat  something  before 
you  are  on  the  road. 

Second,  do  not  walk  much  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  dusty  and  hot 
then ;  and  the  landscape  has  lost  its  special  glory.  By  ten  o'clock  yon 
ought  to  have  found  some  camping-ground  for  the  day;  a  nice  brook 
running  through  a  grove,  —  a  place  to  draw  or  paint  or  tell  stories  or  read 
them  or  write  them  ;  a  place  to  make  waterfalls  and  dams,  —  to  sail  chips 
or  build  boats,  —  a  place  to  make  a  fire  and  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  oldsters. 
Stay  here  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  push  on  in  the  two  or  three 
hours  which  are  left  to  the  sleeping-place  agreed  upon.  Four  or  five  hours 
on  the  road  is  all  you  want  in  each  day.  Even  resolute  idlers,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  3rou  all  are  on  such  occasions,  can  get  eight  miles  a  day  out  of 
that,  —  and  that  is  enough  for  a  true  walking  party.  Remember  all  along, 
that  3rou  are  not  running  a  race  with  the  railway  train.  If  you  were  yon 
would  be  beaten  certainly ;  and  the  less  you  think  you  are  the  better.  You 
are  travelling  in  a  method  of  which  the  merit  is  that  it  is  not  fiist,  and 
that  you  see  every  separate  detail  of  the  glory  of  the  world  What  a  fool 
3rou  are,  then,  if  you  tire  yourself  to  death,  merely  that  you  may  say  that 
you  did  in  ten  hours  what  the  locomotive  would  gladly  have  finished  in  one, 
if  by  that  effort  you  have  lost  exactly  the  enjojrment  of  nature  and  society 
that  you  started  for. 

The  perfection  of  undertakings  in  this  line  was  Mrs.  Emerson's  femous 
walking  party  in  the  Green  Mountains,  with  the  Wadsworth  girls.  Wads- 
worth  was  not  their  name,  —  it  was  the  name  of  her  school  She  chose  eight 
of  the  girls  when  vacation  came,  and  told  them  they  might  get  leave,  if 
they  could,  to  join  her  in  Brattleborough  for  this  tramp.  And  she  sent  her 
own  invitation  to  the  mothers  and  to  as  many  brothers.  Six  of  the  girls 
came.  Clara  Ingham  was  one  of  them,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it  There 
were  six  brothers  also,  and  Archie  Muldair  and  his  wife,  Fanny  Muldair's 
mother.  They  two  "  tended  out  '*  in  a  buggy,  but  did  not  do  much  walking. 
Mr.  Emerson  vrais  with  them,  and,  quite  as  a  surprise,  they  had  Thnrlessen,' 
a  nice  old  Swede,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had  ever  since  been 
attached  to  that  school  as  chore-man.    He  blacked  the  girls'  shoes,  waited 
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for  them  at  concert,  and  sometimes,  for  a  slight  bribe,  bought  almond 
candy  for  them  in  school  hours,  when  they  could  not  possibly  live  till  after- 
noon without  a  supply.  *  The  girls  said  that  the  reason  the  war  lasted  so 
long  was  that  Old  Thurlessen  was  in  the  army,  and  that  nothing  ever  went 
quick  when  he  was  in  it  I  believe  there  was  something  in  this.  Well, 
Old  Thurlessen  had  a  canvas-top  wagon,  in  which  he  carried  five  tents, 
five  or  six  trunks,  one  or  two  pieces  of  kitchen  gear,  his  own  self  and  Will 
Cucuan. 

The  girls  and  boys  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  Thurlessen  was  in 
the  party.  That  had  all  been  kept  a  solemn  secret  They  did  not  know 
how  their  trunks  were  going  on,  but  started  on  foot  in  the  morning  from 
the  hotel,  passed  up  that  beautiful  village  street  in  Brattl^borongh,  came 
out  through  West  Dummerston,  and  so  along  that  lovely  West  River.  It 
was  very  easy  to  find  a  camp  there,  and  when  the  sun  came  to  be  a  little 
hot,  and  they  had  all  blown  off  a  little  of  the  steam  of  the  morning,  I  think 
they  were  all  glad  to  come  upon  Mr.  Muldair,  sitting  in  the  wagon  waiting 
for  them.  He  explained  to  them  that,  if  they  would  cross  the  fence 
and  go  down  to  the  river,  they  would  find  his  wife  had  planted  herself; 
and  tiiere,  sure  enough,  in  a  lovely  little  nook,  round  which  the  river  swept, 
with  rocks  and  trees  for  shade,  with  shawls  to  lounge  upon,  and  the  water 
to  play  with,  they  spent  the  day.  Of  course  they  made  long  excursions  into 
the  woods  and  up  and  down  the  stream,  but  here  was  head-quarters.  Hard- 
boiled  eggs  from  the  haversacks,  with  bread  and  butter,  furnished  forth 
th6  mealy  and  Mr.  Muldair  insisted  on  toasting  some  salt-pork  over  the 
fire,  and  teaching  the  girls  to  like  it  sandwiched  between  crackers.  Well, 
at  four  o'clock  everybody  was  ready  to  start  again,  and  was  willing  to  walk 
briskly.  And  at  six,  what  should  they  see  but  the  American  flag  flying, 
and  Thurlessen's  pretty  little  encampment  of  his  five  tents,  pitched  in  a 
horseshoe  form,  with  his  wagon,  as  a  sort  of  commissary's  tent,  just  outside. 
Two  tents  were  for  the  girls,  two  tents  for  the  boys,  and  the  head-quarters 
tent  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson.  And  that  night  they  all  learned  the  luxury 
and  sweetness  of  sleeping  upon  beds  of  hemlock  branches.  Thurlessen 
had  supper  all  ready  as  soon  as  they  were  washed  and  ready  for  it  And 
after  supper  they  sat  round  the  fire  a  Uttle  while  singing.  But  before  nine 
o'clock  every  one  of  them  was  asleep. 

So  they  fared  up  and  down  through  those  lovely  valleys  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  sending  Thurlessen  on  about  ten  miles  every  day,  to  be  ready 
for  them  when  night  came.  If  it  rained,  of  course  they  could  put  in  to  some 
of  those  hospitable  Vermont  fanners'  homes,  or  one  of  the  inns  in  the 
villages.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  had  good  weather,  and  boys  and  girls 
always  hoped  that  they  might  sleep  out-doors. 

These  are,  however,  but  the  variations  and  amusements  of  travel  You 
and  I  would  find  it  hard  to  walk  to  Liverpool,  if  that  happened  to  be  the 
expedition  in  hand  or  on  foot  And  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
you  and  I  will  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  methods  of  travel  which  the 
majority  have  agreed  upon. 
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But  for  pleasure  travel,  in  v^alever  form,  much  of  what  has  been  said 
already  applies.  The  best  party  is  two,  the  next  best  four,  the  next  best 
one,  and  the  worst  three.  Beyond  four,  except  in  walkii^  parties,  all  are 
impossible,  unless  they  be  members  of  one  family  under  the  command  of 
a  father  or  mother.  Command  is  essential  when  you  pass  four.  All  tbe 
members  of  the  party  should  have  or  should  make  a  communis  of  interests. 
If  one  draws,  all  had  best  draw.  If  one  likes  to  climb  mountains,  all  had 
best  climb  mountains.  If  one  rises  early,  all  had  best  rise  early ;  and  so 
on.  Do  not  tell  me  you  cannot  draw.  It  is  quite  time  you  did.  You  are 
your  own  best  teacher.  And  there  is  no  time  or  place  so  fit  for  learning 
as  when  you  are  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  high  rock  on  the  side  of 
White  Face,  or  looking  off  into  the  village  street  from  the  piazza  of  a 
hotel 

The  party  once  determined  on  and  the  route,  remember  that  the  old 
conditions  of  travel  and  the  new  conditions  of  most  travel  of  to-day  are 
precisely  opposite.  For  in  old  travel,  as  on  horseback  or  on  foot  now,  yon 
saw  the  country  while  you  travelled.  Many  of  your  stopping-places  were 
for  rest,  or  because  night  had  fallen,  and  you  could  see  nothing  at  night. 
Under  the  old  system,  therefore,  an  intelhgent  traveller  might  keep  in 
motion  from  day  to  day,  slowly,  indeed,  but  seeing  something  all  the  tim^ 
and  learning  what  the  country  was  through  which  he  passed  by  talk  widk 
the  people.  But  in  the  new  system,  popularly  called  the  improved  system, 
he  is  shut  up  with  his  party  and  a  good  many  other  parties  in  a  tight  box 
with  glass  windows,  and  whirled  on  through  dust  if  it  be  dusty,  or  rain  if 
it  be  rainy,  under  arrangements  which  make  it  impossible  to  converse  widi 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  almost  impossible  to  see  what  that  country 
is.  There  is  a  little  conversation  with  the  natives.  But  it  relates  mostly 
to  the  price  of  pond-lilies  or  of  crullers  or  of  native  diamonds.  I  once  put 
my  head  out  of  a  window  in  Ashland,  and,  addressing  a  crowd  of  bo3rs  pro- 
miscuously, called  "  John,  John.''  John  stepped  forward,  as  I  had  felt  sure 
he  would,  though  I  had  not  before  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  I 
asked  how  his  mother  was,  and  how  the  other  children  were,  and  he  said 
they  were  very  well.  But  he  did  not  say  anything  else,  and  as  the  train 
started  at  that  moment  I  was  not  able  to  continue  the  conversation,  which 
was  at  the  best,  you  see,  conducted  under  difficulties.  All  this  makes  it 
necessary  that,  in  our  modem  travelling,  you  select  with  particular  care 
your  places  to  rest,  and,  when  you  have  selected  them,  that  you  stay  in 
thpm,  at  the  least  one  day,  that  you  may  rest,  and  that  you  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  country  you  are  passing.  A  man  or  a  strong  woman  may  go 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  in  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  hours.  If  he  be 
going  because  he  has  to,  it  is  best  for  him  to  go  in  that  way,  because  he 
is  out  of  his  misery  the  sooner.  Just  so  it  is  better  to  be  beheaded  than 
to  be  starved  to  death.  But  a  party  going  from  Boston  to  Chicago  purely 
on  an  expedition  of  pleasure,  ought  not  to  advance  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  a  day,  and  might  well  spend  twenty  hours  out  oi  evety  twenty-four 
at  well-chosen  stopping-places  on  the  way.    They  would  avoid  all  Isnge 
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cttieSy  which  are  ibr  a  short  stay  exactly  alike  and  equally  uncomfort- 
able ;  they  would  choose  pleasant  places  for  rest,  and  thus  when  they 
arrived  at  Chicago  they  would  have  a  real  fund  of  happy,  pleasant  memo- 
ries. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  travel  in  Europe,  I  am  eager  to  correct 
a  mistake  which  many  of  you  will  be  apt  to  make  at  the  beginning,  —  hot- 
blooded  young  Americans  as  you  are,  eager  to  ^^  put  through  "  what  you 
are  at,  even  though  it  be  the  most  exquisite  of  enjoyments,  and  ignorant 
as  you  all  are,  till  you  are  tau^t,  of  the  possibilities  of  happy  life  before 
you,  if  you  will  only  let  the  luscious  pulp  of  your  various  bananas  lie  on 
your  tongue  and  take  all  the  good  of  it,  instead  of  bolting  it  as  if  it  were 
nauseous  medicine.  Because  you  have  but  little  time  in  Europe,  you  will 
be  anxious  to  see  aU  you  can.  That  is  quite  right  Remember,  then,  that 
true  wisdom  is  to  stay  three  days  in  one  place,  rather  than  to  spend  bat 
one  day  in  each  of  tiiree.  If  you  insist  on  one  day  in  Oxford,  one  in  Bir- 
mingham, one  in  Bristol,  why  then  there  are  three  inns  or  hotels  to  be 
hunted  up,  three  packings  and  unpackings,  three  sets  of  letters  to  be  pre- 
sented, three  sets  of  streets  to  learn,  and,  aflter  it  is  all  over,  your  memo- 
ries of  those  three  places  will  be  merely  of  the  outside  misery  of  travel. 
Give  up  two  of  them  altogether,  then.  Make  yourself  at  home  for  the  three 
days  in  whidiever  place  of  the  three  best  pleases  you.  Sleep  till  your  nine 
hours  are  up  every  night.  Break&st  all  together.  Avail  yourselves  of  your 
letters  of  introduction.  See  things  which  are  to  be  seen,  or  persons  who 
are  to  be  known,  at  the  right  times.  Above  all,  see  twice  whatever  is  worth 
seeing.  Do  not  forget  this  rule ;  — we  remember  what  we  see  twice.  It  is 
that  stereoscopic  memory  of  which  I  told  you,  or  shoukl  have  told  you, 
once  before.  We  do  not  remember  with  an3rthing  like  the  same  reality  or 
precision  what  we  have  only  seen  once.  It  is  in  some  sfight  appredatioh 
of  this  great  fundamental  rule,  that  you  stay  three  days  in  any  place  which 
you  reaUy  mean  to  be  acquainted  with,  that  Miss  Ferrier  lays  down  her 
bright  rule  for  a  visit,  that  a  visit  ou^t  **  to  consist  of  three  days,  —  the  rest 
day,  the  drest  day,  and  the  pressed  day." 

And,  lasdy,  dear  friends,  -*  for  the  most  entertaining  of  discourses  on  the 
roost  fascinating  of  themes  must  have  a  "lastly,"  —  lastly,  be  sure  that  you 
know  what  you  travel  for.  "  Why,  we  travel  to  have  a  good  time,"  says 
that  incorrigible  Pauline  Ingham,  who  will  talk  none  but  the  Yankee  lan- 
guage. Dear  Pauline,  if  you  go  about  the  world  expecdng  to  find  that 
same  *'good  time  "  of  yours  ready-made,  inspected,  branded,  stamped,  jobbed 
by  the  jobbers,  retailed  by  the  retailers,  and  ready  for  you  to  buy  with  your 
spending-money,  you  will  be  sadly  mistaken,  though  you  have  for  spending- 
money  dl  that  united  health,  high  spirits,  good  nature,  and  kind  heart  of 
yours,  and  all  papa's  lessons  of  forgetting  yesterday,  leaving  to-morrow 
alone,  and  living  with  all  your  might  to-day.  It  will  never  do,  Pauline,  to  have 
to  walk  up  to  the  innkeeper  and  say,  "  Please,  we  have  come  for  a  good 
time,  and  where  shall  we  find  it  ? "  Take  care  that  you  have  in  reserve  one 
object,  I  do  not  care  much  what  it  is.    Be  ready  to  press  plants,  or  be 
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ready  to  collect  minerals.  Or  be  ready  to  wash  in  water-colors,  I  do  not 
care  bow  poor  they  are.  Or,  in  Europe,  be  ready  to  inquire  about  the 
libraries,  or  the  baby-nurseries,  or  the  art-collections,  or  the  botanical 
gardens.  Understand  in  your  own  mind  that  there  is  something  you  can 
inquire  for  and  be  interested  in,  though  you  be  dumped  out  of  a  car  at 
New  Smithville.  It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that  you  do  not  for  weeks  or 
months  revert  to  this  reserved  object  of  yours.  Then  happiness  may  come  ; 
for,  as  you  have  found  out  already,  I  think,  happiness  is  something  which 
happens^  and  is  not  contrived.  On  this  theme  you  will  find  an  excellent 
discourse  in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Freeman  Clarke's  ''Eleven  Weeks  in 
Europe." 

For  directions  for  the  detail  of  travel,  there  are  none  better  than  those 
in  the  beginning  of  "  RoUo  in  Europe."  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the 
general  directions  to  travellers  in  the  prefaces  to  the  old  editions  of  Murray. 
A  young  American  will  of  course  eliminate  the  purely  English  necessities 
from  both  sides  of  those  equations.  There  is  a  good  article  by  Dr.  Bellows 
on  the  matter  in  the  North  American  Review.  And  you  yourself,  after  you 
have  been  forty-eight  hours  in  Europe,  will  feel  certain  that  you  can  write 
better  directions  than  all  the  rest  of  us  can,  put  together. 

And  so,  my  dear  young  friends,  these  hints  as  to  ^  How  to  Do  It  *'  come 
to  an  end.  The  programme  of  the  beginning  is  finished,  and  I  am  to  say 
^  Good  by."  If  I  have  not  answered  all  the  nice,  intelligent  letters  which 
one  and  another  of  you  have  sent  me  since  we  began  together,  it  has  only 
been  because  I  thought  I  could  better  answer  the  multitude  of  such 
unknown  friends  in  print,  than  a  few  in  shorter  notes  of  reply.  It  has 
been  to  me  a  charming  thing  that  so  many  of  you  have  been  tempted  to 
break  through  the  magic  circle  of  the  printed  pages,  and  come  to  closer 
terms  with  one  who  has  certainly  tried  to  speak  as  a  friend  to  all  of  you. 
Do  we  all  understand  that  in  talking,  in  reading,  in  writing,  in  going  into 
society,  in  choosing  our  books,  or  in  travelling,  there  is  no  arbitrary  set 
of  rules  ?  The  commandments  are  not  carved  in  stone.  We  shall  do  these 
things  rightly  if  we  do  them  simply  and  unconsciously,  if  we  are  not  selfish, 
if  we  are  willing  to  profit  by  other  people's  experience,  and  if,  as  we  do 
them,  we  ckn  manage  to  remember  that  right  and  wrong  depend  much  more 
on  the  spirit  than  on  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  done.  We  shall  not 
make  many  blunders  if  we  live  by  the  four  rules  they  painted  on  the  four 
walls  of  the  Detroit  Club-house. 

Do  not  you  know  what  those  were  ? 

1.  Look  up,  and  not  down. 

2.  Look  forward,  and  not  backward. 

3.  Look  out,  and  not  in. 

4.  Lend  a  hand. 

Edward  E.  Hale, 
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AUNT    NUTTY'S    STORY 
OF  THE  SNAIL  THAT  SET  THE  WORLD  ON  FIRE. 

IT  was  a  raw,  blustering  evening  in  March,  when  two  children  ^>proached 
a  small  but  snug  log-cabin,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  little  clearing  in 
the  pine  forest,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  high  hilL  One  was  a  boy  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  the  other  a  girl  of  about  eight ;  and  they  had  just 
descended  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  handsome  residence  of 
their  fother,  who  was  a  Southern  gentleman  of  fortune.  Their  path  lay 
partly  through  the  woods,  and  they  had  each  collected  an  armful  of  brush, 
mlh  which,  as  they  neared  the  door  of  the  cabiu,  they  rushed  forward,  both 
exclaiming :  "  Come  out.  Aunt  Nutty,  and  see  our  brush  !  Now  you  will 
tell  us  all  the  stories  we  like  to  hear.  And  give  us,"  added  the  boy,  "  the 
corn  you  promised  us,  to  parch  while  you  sit  by  and  card  your  cotton." 

"  Yes,  I  wilL  Come  in  out  de  cold,"  replied  Aunt  Nutty,  a  neat  old 
colored  woman  with  a  red  turban  on  her  head,  a  white  handkerchief  pinned 
round  her  neck,  and  a  large  blue  checked  apron  tied  round  her  waist  and 
covering  the  skirt  of  a  green  linsey  dress. 
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"  Look ! "  said  the  girl ;  "  we  have  brought  you  dead  oak  boughs,  and 
sassafras  limbs  too ;  the  wind  blew  them  down  to-day  from  the  old  sassa* 
fras  that  the  lightning  killed  last  summen*' 

"  Lord,  child !  de  oak  will  do  mighty  well,  but  you  know  't  is  bad  luck 
to  bu*n  sastiras  any  way;  aad  den  sasfiras  de  lightnin'  strike^ — high!  de 
lightnin*  would  be  sure  to  strike  you  or  your  house,  one.  No,  put  it  down, 
honey ;  't  will  do  to  hang  de  clothes  on  to  dry.  Bring  de  oak  in,  Alice,  yot 
and  Httbbert,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  stories." 

<<  I  never  saw  such  a  person  for  signs  in  my  life,"  said  Herbert  '^  I  don't 
believe  everything^  is  a  sign,  Aunt  Nutty.    Now  you  won't  even  lot  us  bum 

sassafras  brush  I " 

''  Never  mind,  Hubbert,  you  will  b'lieve  some  of  dese  times,  if  you  go 
on  talkin'  dat  way.  I  done  hear  people  'lore  now  say  dey  don't  b'lieve  in 
signs,  but  I  can  jus'  tell  you  one  thing :  I  was  so  too,  once,  and  one  day, 
soon  arter  I  had  my  fust  child,  de  rooster  come  in  de  house  and  turn  he 
back  to  me,  and  crow  three  times.    •  Lord,  Nutty  I '  my  old  mammy  say» 

*  don't  you  hear  dat  ?  Sure  as  you  bom  somebody  gwine  die.'  I  was  jus' 
like  you  dem  times,  and  I  laugh  and  say,  '  Well,  mammy  I  I  dun  know 
who  't  will  be.'  Wdl,  I  went  to  de  press  to  git  a  mug  to  drink  some  co&e 
in,  and  I  hear  a  death-watdk  tick.  <  High  !  what  dat  ? '  I  say,  <  death-watxdi 
tickin'  in  de  mug ! '  and  in  de  time  I  look  round,  and  see  mammy  lookin' 
like  she  was  gwine  cry.  •  What 's  de  matter,  mammy  ? '  I  say.  *  I  tell  you 
'bout  laughin'  when  de  rooster  crow,'  she  say,  *  and  now  you  see  what  done 
happen,  —  de  death-watch  tick  in  sompin  b'longs  to  you,  and  somebody 
gwine  die  whar  near  to  you.'  '  Dat 's  wuss  yit,'  1  say ;  but  I  did  n't  b'lieve 
nothin',  and  went  on  'dout  thinkin'  any  more  about  it 

''Well,  dat  evenin'  mammy  had  gone  to  de  gret  house  to  car'  de  clean 
clothes,  and  I  thought  de  baby  was  'sleep,  and  I  'd  run  to  de  spring  and 
fetch  some  water.  I  took  de  pail  and  went  on  down,  and  as  I  come  'long 
back  I  hear  de  child  cryin'  mighty  loud.  '  Lord  ! '  I  say,  *  dat  child  done 
wake :  le'm  me  make  haste  and  git  to  it  'fore  it  fall  out  de  cradle.'  I  run 
up  de  hill,  and  when  I  git  to  de  door  de  smoke  was  so  thick  I  hardly  could 
go  in.  De  cradle  was  all  on  fire  whar  de  spark  had  fiy  out  on  de  counter- 
pane and  de  child  had  nearly  stiiie.  I  run  in,  I  did,  and  throw  de  water 
on  de  child  to  put  de  fire  out,  but  when  I  take  it  up  'twas  so  bu'nt  it 
did  n't  live  not  two  hours.  '  What  I  tell  you  ? '  mammy  say,  when  she 
come  back  and  see  me  wtd  de  child  in  my  lap,  and  hear  what  had  happen. 

*  I  lay  you  never  will  laugh  'gin  when  you  see  sign.*  <  But  O  mammy ! '  I 
say, '  do  sompin  for  my  child  I '  She  tdke  de  child  and  put  flour  and  sweet- 
oil  on  it ;  but  did  n't  do  no  good,  and  'bout  sundown  it  die.  I  never  laugh 
at  no  sign  sence,  I  set  so  much  store  by  dat  baby.'* 

"  How  dreadful  I "  said  Alice. 
''  Ah  !  dat  it  was  dreadful,  miss." 

"  But  now.  Aunt  Nutty,"  said  Heri)erty  ^'j^bne  tell  us  a  story,  and  make 
it  long." 
"  Git  de  cricket  den,  and  set  here  whar  de  fire  won't  bu'n  you  so,  and  I  'tt 
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tell  you  'bout  de  snail  dat  set  de  world  on  fire.  One  cold  momin'  in  de 
winter-time  de  snail  say  he  b'lieve  he  take  a  walk  through  de  broom-sage. 
Well,  he  start  out,  and  he  could  n't  travel  &st  noway,  and  dat  de  reason,  you 
see,  he  choose  to  walk  in  de  broom-sage  to  keep  hisself  warm.  Jus'  'fore 
he  start  he  light  he  pipe,  and  ^way  he  went  So  'bout  de  time  he  got  little 
way  de  wind  rise  and  like  to  blow  de  pipe  out  he  mouf.  ^  Never  mind,'  he 
say, '  1  '11  jus'  knock  de  ashes  out  and  put  de  pipe  'way  till  de  wind  lay.' 
So  be  knock  de  ashes  out  in  de  broom-straw  and  went  on  'gin.  Well,  he 
had  n't  got  fur  when  such  a  smoke  rise  he  think  't  would  choke  him  any- 
how, and  he  could  n't  see  which  way  it  come  from.  All  o'  sudden  he  tliink 
to  hisself, '  Good  gracious  !  I  reckon  now  dat  fire  I  knock  out  my  pipe  done 
catch  in  de  broom-straw:  what  I  gwine  do  ? — 't  will  bu'n  de  whole  world 
1^  to-day,  't  is  so  diy  and  windy ! '  and  he  trimble  like  lea£  Well,  de  smoke^ 
rise  wuss  and  wuss,  and  he  hear  de  fire  crackle,  and  feel  de  ground  'gin  to 
git  hot  under  him.  '  O  me ! '  he  say,  <  I  sertny  will  be  bu'nt  up  now,  'cause 
I  never  will  be  able  to  git  out  de  way  in  de  world'  He  look  round  and 
round,  and  could  n't  see  no  way  to  git  out,  till  at  last,  jus'  as  de  fire  was 
gittin'  so  hot  he  could  n't  bar  it  no  longer,  he  come  to  a  great  big  rock 
lyin'  in  de  straw,  and  he  crawl  under  it  in  such  a  hurry  dat  he  hu't  he 
back ;  but  he  did  n't  mind  dat,  he  was  so  glad  to  git  out  de  fire  j  and  dar 
he  set  waitin'  for  de  fire  to  go  out.  But  de  fire  spread  and  spread  till  it 
bu'n  up  all  de  world  and  everybody's  house  dat  dey  live  in.  So  all  de  beasts 
git  together  and  had  meetin'  to  see  what  dey  could  do,  and  try  and  find 
out  who  set  de  world  on  fire.  De  b'on  he  wa^i  king,  and  had  to  hear  what 
dey  all  had  to  gay.  Fust,  here  come  de  old  bar',  hollerin'  and  cryin'  to 
tell  de  lion  dat  de  broom-sage  had  bu'nt  up,  and  he  wife  and  all  he  £am'ly 
in  he  house ;  den  de  bar  and  de  wolf  and  de  squirrel,  and  all  t'  other  wild 
varmints,  come  and  tell  how  all  de  woods  had  bu'n  up  too,  and  all  dey  fam'liea 
in  'em,  and  how  't  want  nowhar  for  none  on  'em  to  live,  and  dat  dey  was 
all  turned  out  in  de  cold.  '  Well,  who  can  it  be  dat 's  done  all  dis  ? '  de 
Hon  s^.  <  Whar  can  he  done  hide  ?  for  he  sertny  must  be  found  and  kilt 
iUrtctly,^  Den  de  raccoon  speak  (he  mighty  cnnnin',  you  know,  anyhow  1  > 
"Tis  but  one  place  I  see  dat  he  could  be,  and  dat's  under  de  big  rock 
in  de  broom-straw  whar  de  fire  fiist  ketch,  'cause  de  wind  was  so  high  and 
m^e  de  fire  bu'n  so  fast  dat  he  could  n't  git  fiir ;  and  if  he  am't  dar,  he  must 
done  bu'n  up.'  Well,  de  lion  say,  '  Bull,  you  is  de  biggest ;  you  go  and 
see  whether  he  under  de  rock  fust,  and  come  here  and  let  me  know.' 

"So  de  bull  start  out,  and  he  was  oneasy  anyhow,  'cause  he  didn't 
know  what 't  was  dat  could  set  all  de  world  on  fire ;  but  he  went  on,  and 
when  he  git  dar  to  de  rock  he  knock  Hm^  bim^  dim.  *  O  roe ! '  de  snail  think, 
*4xovf  dey  gwine  car*  me  to  de  lion  and  kill  me  for  settin'  de  world  on  fire  I ' 
and  he  like  to  had  fit  he  so  skeered ;  but  he  reckon  he  only  chance  was  to 
put  on  much  showrance  as  he  could,  so  he  draw  hisself  up  in  a  knot  and 
holler  loud  as  he  could,  ^Koptet  4e  quai/^  to  try  to  make  'em  think  be  was 
some  great  big  thing  dey  would  be  feared  on.  And  sure  'nuf  when  de  bull 
hear  it  he  raise  he  tail  and  run  like  de  old  debil  was  arter  bun  tell  he  got 
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to  de  lion,  and  den  he  tell  him  soon  as  he  could  git  breath  how  some  turri- 
ble  monster  was  under  de  rock,  and  speak  wid  such  awful  voice  as  he  never 
hear  in  all  he  life.  '  What  can  it  be  ? '  dey  all  say ;  '  if  it  skeer  de  bull,  it 
must  be  oncommon  bad.'  Well,  de  lion  say,  '  Send  de  bar  next  time,  'cause 
I  s*pose  he  '11  be  strong  'nuf  for  him  anyhow.'  (De  bar  was  mighty  gum- 
shus.)    '  O  yes ! '  he  say, '  I  '11  go,  and  I  lay  /'//  see  what  it  is.' 

''  So  'way  he  went  to  de  rock,  and  when  he  git  dar  he  knock  like  de 
bull,  bim^  dim,  dim.  And  de  snail  holler  'gin,  *  Kamee  de  quai  / '  When  de 
bar  hear  him  he  was  right  skeered,  it  sound  so  onnatral ;  but  he  think  he  'd 
try  him  once  more  anyway.  So  he  knock  'gin,  Inm,  bim,  bim»  Den  de  snail 
think, '  Dis  time  somebody  else  done  come,  and  maybe  he  won't  git  skeered ; 
and  den  what  will  I  do  ?  But  howsomever  I  '11  try  him  once  more ' ;  so  dis 
time  he  holler,  *' Sydney  sum  codusay/^  and  when  de  bar  hear  it  he  turn 
round  and  run  back  hard  as  he  could  go,  and  tell  de  lion. 

'<  Den  de  old  har'  speak  (he  was  so  feared  dey  'd  send  him),  '  S'pose 
we  all  go  together,  and  den  we  can  all  help  kill  it'    '  No,'  de  lion  say, 
*  we  done  try  strength^  now  let 's  try  cunnin^j  de  fox  better  go  and  see  if 
he  can't  fool  it  to  come  out.'    So  de  fox  start  off,  and  when  he  git  to  de  rock 
he  never  knock,  but  jus'  'gin  to  scratch  like  he  was  gwine  dig  up  de  rock. 
Den  de  snail  think,  *  Well,  now  I  sertny  am  gone ;  but  I  '11  try  one  more  time 
anyhow ' ;  so  he  holler  out, '  Hollow,  mellow,  wollow,  trombay,^    But  de  fox 
ain't  run  nowhar ;  he  say,  '  De  king  lion  send  me  to  ask  you  please  to 
come  dar  to  see  him,'  and  den  he  scratch  sum  more  to  make  b'lieve  he  'd 
turn  de  rock  over  anyhow,  if  he  did  n't  come  out    So  de  snail  think  if  be 
didn't  make  he  bargain  now,  dey  would  find  out  who  he  was,  and  den 
't  would  be  too  late ;  so  he  ask,  *  What  does  king  want  ?    My  back  is  hu't, 
and  I  can't  travel'  '  How  big  is  you  ? '  de  fox  say.  '  Maybe  I  can  tote  you.' 
Den  de  snail  was  fooled  and  think  de  fox  know  more  'bout  him  den  he 
make  b'lieve,  and  he  better  jus'  come  out  to  once ;  so  he  say,  *•  I  ain't  so  big ; 
how  big  is  you  ? '    '  Come  out  and  see,'  de  fox  say.    So  de  snail  crawl  oat, 
and  when  he  see  't  was  jus'  de  fox,  and  dat  he  never  could  have  git  hjm  out 
if  he  had  n't  come  hisself,  heS^s  so  mad  he  like  to  cry,  'cause  he  'd  thought 
't  was  some  gr^t  big  beast  dat  could  turn  de  rock  over  if  he  did  n't  come 
out    And  when  de  fox  see  him  he  laugh  tell  he  nearly  bust    '  All  dis  fuss 
'bout  one  little  snail !  Why,  how  could  you  set  de  world  on  fire  ? '  '  Take  me 
to  de  lion  den,  and  I  '11  tell  you,'  de  snail  say.    So  de  fox  pick  him  up  in  he 
paw  and  hop  'long  wid  him  to  de  lion,  and  when  he  git  dar  de  snail  tell  him 
how  he  had  gone  to  smoke  dat  mornin',  and  had  dropped  de  fire  out  he 
pipe  ;  and  how  he  never  went  to  do  it,  and  was  so  sorry  and  wa'n't  never 
gwine  do  so  no  more ;  and  he  look  so  pitiful  dat  de  lion  say  he  would  let 
him  off  dis  time,  and  all  t'  others  was  willin'  'cept  de  bull  and  de  bar,  and 
dey  say  he  ought  to  be  mashed  up  for  his  showrance  ('cause  dey  was  mad 
'cause  he  fool  'em).    But  de  lion  make  de  snail  promise  dat  he  never  would 
try  to  smoke  tell  he  got  big  'nuf  to  manage  a  pipe,  and  he  ain't  never  done 
dat  yit" 

P.  C.  Hunter. 
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AN    AMATEUR    CONCERT. 

''X*  WAS  the  first  of  September,  —  too  evly  by  far 
•^    For  people  who  flourish  in  musical  war 

Fresh  laurels  of  fiune  to  be  winning ; 
But  in  Cricket-country,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
Where  the  gossiping  zephyrs  each  secret  disclose, 

The  season  was  just  now  beginning. 

And,  whether  you  wandered  in  daylight  or  dark, 
Across  the  broad  meadow,  and  through  the  dim  park 

Your  footsteps  at  fancy  reversing, 
By  the  musical  tumult  that  struck  on  your  ear 
You'd  have  known  that  some  grand  exhibition  was  near. 

And  the  players  their  parts  were  rehearsing. 

Perhaps  't  were  a  breach  of  good  faith  should  I  tell 
How  it  happened  that,  when  the  occasion  befell, 

My  name  was  among  the  invited, — 
Yet  this  I  will  say,  at  the  court  I  Ve  a  friend, 
A  cricket  of  rank,  who,  from  year's  end  to  end. 

Will  sing  on  my  hearth  una&ighted. 

The  salon  was  a  maple,  wide-spreading  and  old, 
Whose  colors  of  crimson  and  scarlet  and  gold 

Befitted  a  king's  presentation ; 
Jack  Frost,  who,  whatever  the  gossips  may  say. 
Is  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  though  queer  in  his  way, 

Had  helped  in  the  stage  decoration. 

The  evening  was  cloudless,  the  winds  were  at  rest, 
And  the  moon,  in  her  garments  of  radiance  drest, 

Walked  royally  on  through  the  ether; 
No  gas-jets  were  needed  to  lighten  the  place, 
One  glance  of  her  eye  and  one  smile  of  her  face 

lUumii^ed  the  whole  earth  beneath  her. 

The  Owls  in  the  thicket  were  shouting  the  hour. 

While  the  audience  poured  through  the  doors  of  the  bower, 

Athrill  with  profound  expectation ; 
The  Capricorn-Beetles,  as  ushers  enrolled,  • 
Bpwed  to  left  and  to  right,  in  their  velvet  and  goldj 

At  peril  of  neck  dislocation. 
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The  Grasshopper  family  came  in  a  crowd, 

The  Locusts,  too,  saying,  though  not  very  loud, 

That  they  wished  the  night  had  been  warmer. 
Mrs.  Katydid  laughed  as  she  thought  how  her  son. 
Who  that  morning  his  sixth  and  last  skin  had  put  on. 

Would  outshine  every  other  performer. 

Mrs.  Mole-cricket  shaded  her  £ice  from  the  light, 
And  whispered  her  neighbor  to  see  what  a  fright 

Was  that  fur-enwrapped  Miss  Caterpillar! 
Such  fruitless  attempts  to  look  courtly  and  wise. 
Such  turning  and  twisting  a  dozen  small  eyes, 

Did  always  with  weariness  fill  her  I 

The  helmeted  Beetles  in  armor  sat  down. 
And  one  old  Scarabxan,  wearing  the  crown 

Of  triumphs  and  dignities  many, 
Having  slept  with  a  leaf  for  his  hammock  all  day. 
Now  rapped  on  a  twig  in  an  arrogant  way. 

With  the  knobs  of  his  sturdy  antennae. 

But  suddenly  rises  a  tempest  of  cheers  1 
Mr.  Tree-Frog,  the  music-director,  appears, 

Followed  close  by  his  train  of  musicians  ; 
One  moment  they  pause  at  the  welcome,  and  now. 
In  the  arching  recess  of  a  clustering  bough, 

Low-bending  assume  their  positions. 

Ah !  what  shall  I  say  of  the  overture  grand, 
Whose  sound,  like  the  touch  of  a  conjurer's  wand, 

Held  its  hearers  all  breathless  with  wonder? 
Piped  Locusts  and  Crickets  and  Grasshoppers  all, 
While  the  deep  monotone  of  the  near  waterfall 

Pealed  out  like  an  organ's  low  thunder ! 

A  magical  solo  next  ravished  all  ears, — 
By  Cicada,  who  now,  after  seventeen  years. 

Had  returned  to  her  own  native  dingle. 
A  House-cricket  followed,  of  talent  and  worth,  — 
The  same,  it  was  whispered,  who  sang  on  the  hearth 

Of  Carrier  John  Peerybingle. 

His  notes  had  scarce  died  on  the  rapturous  air. 
When  the  manager-cricket  arose  to  declare 
That  a  famous  artiste,  Senor  Grillo,* 

GriDo :  Spanish  name  of  a  species  of  locust  which  people  of  ftshion  sometiaies  confine  in  cages 
ix  the  sake  of  their  music. 
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Aq  exile  but  lately  escaped  out  of  Spain, 
Who  bad  pined  for  long  months  under  servitude's  chain, 
Would  play  on  the  violoDceilo. 

Senor  GriUo  arose,  and  at  sight  of  his  face 

A  tremor  of  sympathy  ran  through  the  place, — 

So  distinguisbed  and  so  melancholy  1 
But  the  burning  emotion  no  words  can  disclose, 
Which  wanned  the  chill  blood  at  the  tale  of  his  woes, — 

To  attempt  a  description  were  folly. 

"  Ah !  golden  the  bars  of  my  prison ! "  he  sung, 

"  But  the  bands  of  a  slave  o'er  my  spirit  were  flung  1 

Sweet,  sweet  were  the  viands  they  brought  me. 
But  I  longed  for  a  leaf  of  my  dear  native  tree, 
The  dewdrop  I  quaffed  in  my  wanderings  free. 

Ere  the  hand  of  my  conqueror  sought  me  I " 

Young  Katydid,  called  for,  replied  with  a  will. 
And  his  castanets  plied  with  such  marvellous  skill, 

He  had  near  set  his  listeners  all  dancing. 
For  thus,  in  the  hearts  both  of  crickets  and  men, 
Is  sorrow  supplanted  by  gladness  again, 

At  bidding  of  music  entrancing. 

Strain  vying  with  strain,  thus  the  hours  fled  away. 
Till  the  grand,  final  chorus  at  dawn  of  the  day 

With  the  bugle  of  chanticleer  blended ; 
The  clamor  and  tumult  subsided  in  rest, 
I  sought  my  late  pillow,  each  insect  its  nest, 

And  the  concert  of  crickets  was  ended. 

Mary  A.  P.  Humphrey. 
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WIDE   AWAKE. 

DA,  da,  da  1  Don't  sing  "  Bylo  "  any  more.  Nor  rock  harder.  Nor  tuck 
in  the  blankets.  Nor  cover  my  eyes  up.  Nor  pat  Nor  sh —  me.  It 
really  makes  me  laugh.  For  I  'm  awake !  Wide  awake  I  Shut  up  peepers  ? 
Put  my  little  headdy  down  ?  Not  a  bit  Go  to  s'eepy  ?  No,  I  'm  going  to 
waky.  I  am  awaky.  I  see  you.  I  see  red  curtains,  see  pictures,  see  great 
doggy. 

Haven't  had  my  nap  out?  When  would  it  be  out?  I  should  like  to 
know  that.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  know  when  a  baby's  nap  would  be  out ! 
Have  n't  you  swept,  and  watered  your  plants,  and  made  the  bed,  and  seen 
to  dinner,  and  taken  out  your  crimps,  and  more  ?  Pudding  ?  Yes,  now  you 
want  to  make  the  pudding,  and  then  the  salad,  and  then  the  Washington 
pie,  and  then  run  out  a  minute.  I  know.  Don't  tell  me.  A  baby's  nap 
is  never  out,  never,  never,  so  long  as  anything  is  to  be  done. 

But  I  am  awake,  and  I  'm  coming  out  of  this  right  ofL  Drink  not  ready  ? 
Why  not  ?  I  ask  why  not,  when  you  knew  't  would  be  called  for  ?  But, 
no,  that  must  be  left  And  when  you  see  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  me  pull- 
ing myself  up  with  my  two  hands,  you  not  offering  to  help,  then  you  call 
out  "  Get  baby's  drink  ready  I "  Who  knows  but  the  fire  is  out !  Or  the 
bottle  stopper  lost ! 

But  't  is  plain  enough.  You  thought  I  'd  sleep  all  day.  Yes,  you  'd  like 
that !  You  would  n't  ?  O,  I  know,  I  know  1  Don't  you  always  say,  "  Too 
bad  baby 's  waked  up  ?  "  Why  don't  you  get  some  other  kind  ?  Get  a  rag 
baby,  or  gutta  percha,  or  a  wooden  one,  with  its  eyes  screwed  down,  or  that 
don't  have  any !  Swap  me  off.  I  'm  willing.  I  'd  rather,  than  to  be  in  the 
way.  Or  else  I  '11  lay  my  little  headdy  down  and  go  to  seepy  and  never, 
never,  open  eyes  again.    You  'd  be  sorry  ?    Then  why  don't  you  take  me  ?  . 

There.  That 's  it  Da,  da,  da  I  Now  laugh  !  Look  glad !  I  like  that 
Kiss  me.  Hug  hard.  Call  me  lovey  dovey.  Call  me  precious.  Call  me 
honey  sweet  Trot  me.  Cuddle  me.  Tell  "  Little  Boy  Blue  1 "  Sing  a 
pretty  song ! 

Will  I  walk  a  little  ?  O  yes,  and  glad  to.  I  've  crept  long  enough. 
Stand  me  up  against  the  wall.  Now  smooth  down  the  carpet  Now  take 
things  out  of  the  way.  Now  hold  up  something  pretty,  and  I  '11  walk  to  it 
Your  thimble?  No,  you'll  cheat  You  won't  let  me  have  it  Not  the 
rattle.  I  'm  too  big  for  that,  I  hope  1  String  of  spools  ?  No,  I  've  done 
with  those.  Fruit  knife  ?  Well,  yes,  I  'U  come  for  the  fruit  knife.  Now, 
one,  two,  three,  four  steps  up  to  mother.  Da,  da  I  Kiss,  kiss,  kiss  !  Sweet 
as  sugary  candy ! 

Now  will  I  sit  on  the  floor  and  have  all  the  pretty  things  ?  Yes,  but  bring 
them  all.  Blocks,  soldiers,  ninepins,  Noah's  ark,  Dinah,  and  jumping-jack, 
and  hammer,  and  clothes-brush,  and  pans,  and  porringers,  —  everything,  I 
want  everything. 
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O,  I  'm  left  alone !  Why  did  n't  she  shake  a  dej  dey,  so  I  coald  cry  ?  I 
don't  want  these  any  more.  I  'd  rather  get  up.  I  'II  creep  to  something 
•nd  get  up.  Creep,  creep,  creep.  I  'U  get  up  by  this.  What  is  this  funny 
thing,  so  soft  and  so  warm  ?  Now  I  '!I  pull  up.  Now  I  'm  almost  up.  O, 
it  moves  I  It  growls  1  'T  is  slif^ing  out  I  'T  is  going  offl  Down  I  come 
again  I    O,  wo,  wo,  wa,  wa,  wo,  wa !    Why  don't  somebody  hear  me  cry  ? 

Away  I  go,  creep,  creep,  creep,  to  the  rocking-chair.  Now  pull  up  by 
this.  Up,  up,  op.  Most  up.  Way  op.  Da,  da,  da  I  But  it  sliakes  !  Oh  ! 
Oh  !  DowQ  I  come  again !  O,  wo,  wa,  wo,  wa,  wo,  wa  1  Why  don't  some- 
body come  ? 

Creep,  creep,  creep.  What  is  this  so  tall,  and  so  black,  and  so  shining? 
O,  this  will  do.  Let  me  catch  hold.  Now  pulL  But  it  bends.  It  won't 
bold  up.  0,  't  is  nothing  but  a  rubber  boot  Away  I  roll  over  I  O,  wa, 
wa,  wa,  wo,  wa  I  Why  don't  somebody  come  ?  O,  where  have  I  rolled  ? 
Where  is  this  ?  How  dark  It  is  1  I  've  rolled  under  the  table.  Let  me  get 
out  Creep,  creep,  creep.  Ha  !  There  's  somethiog !  The  table-cloth  ! 
J  'U  pull  up  1:^  this. 


But  I  don't  go  up.  It 's  coming  down.  O  my  head !  What 's  dropping 
down  ?  Work-basket,  dorainos,  glass  tumbler,  scissors,  pincushion,  knit- 
ting-work, hooks  and  eyes,  buttons.  0,  here 's  the  fun !  Now  I  '11  get 
pins  t  Now  I  '11  pull  the  needles  out !  Now  I  '11  put  things  in  my  mouth  1 
D3,da,dal 

Afrt.  A.  Of.  Dia*. 
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CURIOUS    CLOCKS. 

THE  first  instrument  used  for  noting  the  hours  was  probably  the  sun- 
dial, which, 

"  Mute  with  his  pendl  of  iron. 
Marked  cm  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  time  and  its  changes." 

But  some  means  of  reckoning  time  was  needed  when  the  sky  was  overcast 
To  meet  this  want  the  clepsydra  was  invented.  It  consisted  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  which  dripped  slowly  through  a  small  orifice,  while  a  float  in 
the  vessel  receiving  it  indicated  by  its  height  the  lapse  of  time.  The  sand- 
glass, still  used  for  many  purposes,  was  also  an  ancient  invention.  The 
word  horologium  was  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  they  possessed  instruments  similar  to  our  timepieces  ;  but 
the  exact  date  of  the  invention  of  clocks  is  unknown.  By  some  they  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  monks  ;  but  as  the  Saracens  are  known 
to  have  had  them  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
they  were  introduced  into  European  monasteries  by  the  Crusaders. 

Alfred  the  Great  contrived  a  candle-clock,  which  was  formed  of  six  can- 
dles, each  divided  by  pins  into  twelve  inches  ;  these  being  lighted  succes- 
sively, burned  four  hours  each  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  for  every  twenty 
minutes.  Thus  the  six  candles  lasted  twenty-four  hours.  To  prevent 
unequal  combustion,  caused  by  currents  of  air,  the  ingenious  king  sur- 
rounded his  candle-clock  with  lanterns  of  thinly  shaved  horn,  by  which 
means  the  lights  were  made  to  burn  steadily  and  regularly.  Readers  of  ro- 
mance will  recall  the  scene  in  "  The  Betrothed,"  in  which  as  the  candles 
were  consumed  the  brass  pins  fell  one  by  one  into  the  basin  beneath. 

But  all  these  contrivances  fell  far  short  of  the  desired  object,  and  the 
utmost  skill  of  man  was  for  ages  directed  toward  obtaining  a  more  satis- 
factory clock. 

The  regular  motions  observed  in  Nature  became  so  associated  with  Time, 
that  when  the  first  machines  were  made  for  measuring  and  recording  it,  it 
was  natural  to  indicate  by  them  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  tides,  and  various  astronomical  revolutions.  Thus  some  curiously  com- 
plicated clocks  were  produced.  Among  the  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  astronomical  clock  of  Hahn  of  Wurtemberg,  which  is 
described  as  *' measuring  time  in  its  whole  extent  The  principal  hand 
indicates  the  most  important  incidents  in  history,  and  the  leading  events 
of  future  ages,  according  to  the  Apocalypse ;  its  revolution  embracing  a 
period  of  nearly  eight  thoiyand  years.  Another  hand  marks  the  century, 
completing  its  circuit  in  9  hundred  years.  The  motions  of  the  planets 
known  at  the  time  of  the  inventor  are  represented  ;  they  and  their  satellites 
perform  their  revolutions  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  they  do  in  the  heav- 
ens. They  have  not  only  a  central  motion,  but  their  course  is  also 
eccentric  and  elliptical,  like  that  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  motion  being 
sometimes  slower,  sometimes  accelerated,  and  even  retrograde.'' 
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We  know  not  at  what  period  bells  were  added  to  clocks,  and  man  dis- 
played his  wisdom  in  giving  them  a  tongue.  A  gourmand  mentioned  by 
Petronius  placed  a  trumpeter  in  his  dining-room  near  the  clepsydra  to 
announce  the  hours.  And  in  an  account  of  the  customs  of  the  Cistercian 
monks  in  11 20  the  striking  of  a  clock  is  referred  to. 

As  the  result  of  much  skill  and  ingenuity  automata  were  attached  to 
clocks  at  quite  an  early  period,  and  they  were  frequently  ornamented  with 
rich  jewels  and  set  with  costly  gems.  In  809  Haroun  al  Raschid  presented 
a  clock  to  Charlemagne,  in  which  were  twelve  doors  that  opened  succes- 
sively at  each  hour,  and  continued  open  until  noon,  when  twelve  knights  on 
horseback  issued  forth,  paraded  around  the  dial,  and  disappeared  within 
the  doors,  which  closed  after  them.  The  Emperor  Saladin  gave  Frederick 
the  Second  a  clock  which  marked  not  only  the  hours,  but  also  the  course 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  China  re- 
ceived from  the  East  India  Company  a  clock  in  the  form  of  a  chariot,  in 
which  was  seated  a  lady ;  upon  her  finger  was  a  bird  set  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  with  its  wings  expanded,  as  if  about  to  take  flight,  and  which 
fluttered  for  some  time  when  a  certain  diamond  button  was  touched.  The 
body  of  the  bird,  which  contained  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  moved, 
measured  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  Over  the  lady's  head  were 
two  umbrellas,  under  the  larger  of  which  a  bell  was  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  clock,  and  apparently  having  no  connection  with  it,  but  from  which 
communication  was  secretly  conveyed  to  a  hammer  that  regularly  struck 
the  hour.  At  her  feet  was  a  gold  dog,  before  which  were  two  birds  on 
spiral  springs,  having  their  wings  and  feathers  set  with  stones  of  various 
colors.  They  appeared  to  be  flying  with  the  chariot,  which  by  a  hidden 
motion  was  made  to  run  in  any  direction,  —  a  boy  stationed  at  the  back 
seeming  to  push  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrellas  were  flowers  and  orna- 
ments of  precious  stones  terminating  in  a  flying  dragon  set  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  whole  was  of  gold  curiously  wrought  and  embellished  with 
rubies  and  pearls. 

In  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  watch  about  the 
size  of  an  tgg.  Within  is  represented  the  Redeemer's  tomb,  with  a  stone 
at  the  entrance  and  the  sentinels  on  duty.  While  a  spectator  is  admiring 
this  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  the  stone  is  suddenly  removed,  the  sentinels 
drop,  the  angels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  sepulchre,  and  the  same  chant 
is  heard  which  is  performed  in  the  Greek  church  on  Easter  eve. 

In  some  timepieces  the  hour  is  announced  by  a  bird  in  sweet  musical 
tones  ;  in  others  dogs  bark  and  cocks  crow ;  in  fact,  almost  every  sound  is 
imitated  by  these  wonderful  automata. 

Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  produced  an  instrument  which  excelled  all 
others  in  ingenuity.  On  it  were  seated  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a  dog. 
When  the  clock  struck  the  shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute,  and 
the  dog  approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  This  wonderful  machine  was 
exhibited  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  greatly  delighted  with  it 

"  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit    If  your 
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Majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the  shepherd's  biisket^ 
you  will  admire  the  animal's  fidelity/'  The  king  took  an  api^e,  and  the 
dog  flew  at  his  hand,  barking  so  loud  that  the  king's  dog,  which  was  in 
the  same  room,  began  to  bark  also.  At  this  the  courtiers,  not  doubting  tlutt 
it  was  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  hastily  left  the  room,  crossing  themselves  as 
they  departed.  Having  desired  the  minister  of  marine  (&e  only  one  who 
ventured  to  remain)  to  ask  the  negro  what  o'clock  it  was,  the  minister  did 
so,  but  obtained  no  reply.  Droz  then  observed  that  the  n^;ro  had  not  yet 
learned  Spanish,  upon  which  the  question  was  repeated  in  French,  when 
the  black  immediately  answered  him.  At  this  new  prodigy  the  firmness  of* 
the  minister  also  forsook  him,  and  he  retreated  precipitately,  declaring  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being.  It  is  probat>le  that  in  the 
performance  of  these  tricks  Droz  touched  certain  springs  in  the  mechanism, 
although  this  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  his  clock. 

The  largest  clock  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  cathedral  in  Strasbouig. 
It  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  thirty  wide,  and  fifteen  deep.  It  has  also  won- 
derful automata  connected  with  it,  and  has  performed  its  allotted  duties 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

We  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  many  remarkable  timekeepers  which 
man's  skill  and  ingenuity  have  manufactured.  Many  private  individuals 
are  clock-fanciers  and  have  interesting  collections  for  their  own  enjoyment 
and  amusement.  As  a  clock  is  an  almost  indispensable  article  in  a  house,  a 
great  variety  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  homes,  and  some  of  these  are  very 
curious,  from  the  quaint  old  heirloom  and  "  the  varnished  clock  that  clicked 
behind  the  door,"  to  the  jewelled  timepiece  that  ornaments  a  ladjr's  boudoir. 

How  intimately  the  old  family  clock  is  associated  with  our  lives,  and  how 
it  appears  to  understand  our  very  thoughts  and  feelings  t  It  sympathises 
with  our  sorrows  by  ticking  solemnly  and  slow,  and  in  seasons  of  festivity 
and  joy  how  cheerfully  and  happily  its  voice  falls  upon  qmx  ear ! 


•I 


Through  days  of  sonow  and  of  mirth 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  erery  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  tine,  unchanged  it  hat  stood* 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe^  — 
•Forerer  — neverl 
Never— finwrerl'" 

A.  R.  S. 
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ERE  sit  you  then,  Jessie  ! 

And  what  is  your  book  ? 
And  what  the  gay  picture 

That  fastens  your  look  ? 
I  cannot  guess,  Jessie  ; 

StiU  seems  it  to  me 
A  lovelier  picture 

YoDT  raised  eyes 'would 


The  late  Wrd<  are  flying 
Through  sunshine's  soft 
floods; 
Cool  shadows  are  lying 

Beside  the  warm  woods ; 

There  are  gentians  and 

frost-flowers 

In  dim  dingles  hid ; 

Sleeps  beauty  the  bowers 

Of  autumn  amid. 


To  sit  here  and  read 

On  the  pleasant  old  stile 
Is  a  fine  thing  indeed ; 

Yet  those  pages  may  wile 
Your  thoughts  from  a  story 

More  wonderful  still, 
That  hangs  a  wild  glory 

Round  meadow  and  bUL 

For  Nature,  dear  Jessie, 

Has  something  to  say 
She  will  not  say  over 

Agdn,  any  day. 
And  if  I  were  Jessie 

My  book  I  would  close, 
And  read  the  frvsh  marvels 

Her  latest  page  shows. 
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Soon  angry  November 

Will  tear  the  bright  leaves, — 
The  pictures  September 

Of  fair  colors  weaves. 
Go,  con  tbe  blue  river, 

The  torrent,  the  brook. 
Ere  winter  forever 

Seal  up  this  year's  book ! 


Im^  Lareom. 
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DEAR  ALLIE,— 
Tbe  time  has  come  for  you  to  receive  instruction  in  simple  per- 
spective. 

First,  you  are  to  understand  that  all  objects  except  spheres  alter  their 
appearance  ir  their  positions  be  changed  If  we  look  at  a  perfectly  round 
ball,  it  does  n't  matter  whether  we  hold  it  above  or  below  the  eye,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  it ;  we  shall  see  that  its  circular  outline  is  not  in  any 
way  changed  by  its  change  of  position.  But  if  we  take  other  objects,  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  boxes,  books,  barrels,  wheels,  we  see  at  once  that  Iheir  appar- 
ent  shapes  vary  from  their  geometrical  shapes  (that  is,  the  shapes  they  have, 
when  they  are  square  in  front  of  the  eye)  when  their  positions  are  changed. 
Thus,  the  end  of  a  box  farthest  from  the  eye  seems  narrower  than  the  end 
nearest  to  the  eye,  and  a  wheel  going  obliquely  from  us  seems  to  be 
shaped  like  an  ellipse. 
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Now,  if  yon  more  some  of  the  objects  around  you  at  home  you  will  see 
that  change  of  position  makes  change  of  appearance. 

I  will  now  try  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some  of  the  simple  laws 
of 

pERSPECnVE, 

which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  science  or  as  an  art  As  a  science,  it 
investigates  the  appearances  of  objects,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affect 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  under  varying  conditions.  As  an  art,  it  enables 
us  to  make  representations  of  visible  objects  that  shall  affect  the  eye  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  objects  themselves  would,  if  viewed  from  a  certain  fixed 
point  I  know  well,  my  dear  pupil,  that  many  people  will  tell  you  that  a 
knowledge  of  perspective  is  not  necessary  to  beginners  in  drawing,  but  they 
are  wrong.  The  copying  of  pictures  is  (he  only  kind  of  drawing  that  can 
dispense  with  it.  If  you  wish  to  learn  the  art,  so  that  you  can  draw  any- 
thing you  see, — horse,  house,  ship,  landscape,  water  ^ew,  —  study  perspec- 
tive you  must,  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

You  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  recognizing  only  the  acttial forms 
of  the  objects  around  you,  and  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  different 
appearances  of  each  object    You  see  this  illustration  of  a  window.    Well, 
it  will  help  you  very  much 
to  understand  perspective  ; 
and  let  me  tell  you  here, 
that  the  word   is    derived  i 
from  the  Latin/*r,  through,  1 
and  specie,  I  see, —  I  see  \ 
through.      You    must    al-  I 
ways  suppose,  in  perspec-  j 
tivedrawing,thatanupright  ] 
pane  of  glass  Is  between  | 
you  and  the  object  you  wish  ' 
to  represent,  though  your  , 
drawing  be  actually  made 
on  paper  or  some  material 
more  suitable  than  glass. 

Now,  in  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject— a  house,  for  exam^e 
—  through  a  pane  of  glass, 
we  do  not  see  its  actual  form. 
If  we  could  trace  upon  the 
glass  what  ^seen,  we  should 
only  obtain  the    shape    it 

teems  to  have,  that  is,  we  should  get  a  perspective  view  of  the  house.  The 
theory  of  perspective,  then,  understand,  is  based  upon  the  well-known 
bet  that  objects  seldom  appear  of  their  real  forms  and  proportions,  but 
change  their  appearance  with  every  variation  of  position. 


J 
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It  w»s  shown  to  you,  !□  my  last  let- 
ter, that  ohjecCs  are  readered  visible  by 
means  of  rayi  of  itgki  proceeding  ia 
straight  lines,  in  all  directions,  from 
every  point  of  visible  surfaces.  The  rays 
which  enter  the  eye  are  called  visual  rays, 
and  the  upper  and  the  lower  rays,  meet' 
ing  at  a  point  ia  the  eye,  form  what  is 
called  the  visual  angU. 
The  apparent  magnitude  (size)  of  an 

object  is  indicated  by  the  visual  angle,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 

illDstration. 


Here  one  figure  is  taller  than  the  other  because  it  is  nearer  the  eye,  that 

ia,  the  visual  angle  it  makes  is  wider  than  that  made  by  the  distant  figure. 

_  So  please  remember  that 

==         objects  appear  to  decrease 

~~  ~  ■    —  r'?^"  in  siie   as   their  distance 

from  the  eye  increases,  be- 
cause their  visual  angles 
diminish  in    that   propor- 
tion.    If  we  look  down  a 
railroad    track,     we    find 
that  (although  we  know  it 
Is  the  same  width  through- 
out   its    entire    length)  it 
appears  to  come  to  a  point  in  the  distance,  and  that  the  telegraph  poles 
(which  are  all  of  the  same  height)  seem  in  like  manner  to  grow  shorter  and 
shorter. 

Of  course  this  whole  matter  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  understand.  But 
do  not  despair.  Persevere  in  the  study,  and  it  will  soon  become  clear  to 
you.  1  here  give  you  a  few  facts  which  you  should  Icnow :  — 
I.  In  perspective  drawing  one  eye  only  ia  supposed  to  be  used. 
3.  If  from  every  point  on  an  object  placed  before  you  rays  proceeded 
to  the  eye,  and  if  a  vertical  (Upright)  section  of  these  rays  were  taken  and 
copied  on  paper,  the  result  would  be  a  drawing  m  pertpecHvt, 
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3-  When  you  stand  on  level 
ground  the  sky  and  the  land 
seem  to  come  together  %  the  line 
which  divides  the  two  is  called  ~ 
the  "  horizontal  line,"  and  it  i; 
ALWAYS  exactly  opposite  your 
eye.  If  you  rise  up,  no  matter 
how  high  you  go,  the  line  win  go  up  also,  as  you  may  see  by  the  following 
illustrations. 


4.  All  objects  seem  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  picture,  or  from  the  eye,  increases. 

5.  Lines  which  are  parallel,  that  is,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and 
level,  appear  to  come  to  a  point  on  the  horizon,  when  they  enter  into  the 
picture  at  even  the  slightest  angle. 

6.  Lines  which  are  vertical  (upright)  must  remain  so,  no  matter  how  far 
they  go  into  the  picture  ;  they  only  vary  in  height 

There,  I  have  said  quite  enough  on  this  subject,  I  think,  for  the  present. 
By  and  by  I  will  send  you  a  printed  boolc,  for  beginners  in  perspective, 
which  you  will  find  very  interesting  and  useful. 

And  now  you  may  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  following  studies  in 
outline ;  the  first  two  are  in  perspective. 


\ 
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My  next  letter  will  show  3rou  how  to  put  your  objects  in  complete 

relie£ 

Charles  A.  Barry, 
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GUINEA    CHILDREN. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  I  knew  more  about  Guinea-pigs  than  I  did  about 
Guinea  people,  I  supposed  that  Guinea  was  the  Christian  name  of 
those  dear  little  pets.  The  word  was  much  less  attractive  when  it  occurred 
in  my  Arithmetic  lesson,  where  it  was  applied  to  an  English  coin  which  — 
though  it  does  not  say  so  in  the  Arithmetic  —  was  so  called  because  it  was 
first  made  of  gold  brought  from  that  country.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  forced 
to  know  that  such  z,  place  existed  somewhere  in  the  world  by  being  repeat- 
edly advised  to  go  there,  when  I  did  anything  disagreeable  or  got  in  the 
way  of  older  folks.  I  did  go  there  many  years  afterward,  but  not  exactly 
on  account  of  that  advice.  Do  people  ever  tell  ^^//  to  "go  to  Guinea"? 
Then,  dear  reader,  come  with  me,  and  on  the  point  of  this  pen  we  will  sail 
away  to  the  land  of  the  gold,  the  p:gs,  and,  best  of  all,  the  Guinea  children. 
Imagine  me  taking  my  first  walk  on  the  shore  of  Africa.  For  three  months 
I  had  seen  nothing  but  sea  and  sky  and  a  dirty  old  ship.  Now  my  eyes 
rested  on  objects  new  and  strange.  I  saw  palm-trees  that  looked  like 
great  feather-dusters  with  long  handles  stuck  in  the  ground.  I  saw  houses 
huddled  together  beneath  them  that  were  more  Jjjce  enormous  pine-apple 
cheeses,  scooped  out  to  the  rind,  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  Presently 
a  woman  came  along  the  road.  You  have  seen  many  black  people  since  the 
war  closed,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  how  she  looked,  except  that  she  had 
only  two  yards  of  calico  wrapped  about  her,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress  was 
composed  of  paint  and  beads.  She  nodded  to  me  and  laughed  aloud,  for  of 
course  my  white  face  and  odd  hat  and  dress  were  novelties  in  Guinea.  I 
nodded  too,  and  was  about  to  pass  on  when  I  saw  two  little  black  feet 
sticking  out  under  her  arms,  wriggling  and  jerking  like  those  of  a  great  spider. 
She  saw  me  gaze  at  the  feet  with  surprise,  and  at  once  turned  round  that 
I  might  see  the  baby  who  owned  them,  sitting  very  comfortably  in  a  little 
chdr  strapped  to  her  back.  Fancy  a  live  rubber  ball,  not  the  whitish-gray 
stuff  balls  are  made  of  nowadays,  but  the  genuine  old-fashioned  black  rubber, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  wool  and  a  pair  of  very  active  arms  and  legs,  and 
you  behold  with  me  that  Guinea  baby.  But,  in  truth,  you  could  see  very  little 
of  either  legs  or  arms  except  the  movement,  for  they  were  simply  four  pegs 
to  hang  bracelets  and  brass  rings  on.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  woman 
who  had 

Ringt  on  her  fingers 
And  beU»  on  her  toes." 

I  doubt  if  she  had  as  many  as  this  baby.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the 
rest  of  its  dress  was  stripes  of  white  paint,  which,  with  the  beads  and  brass 
rings,  so  covered  its  little  person  that  there  was  not,  after  all,  much  black  to 
be  seen. 

Hardly  had  I  passed  this  new  acquaintance  when  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  children  all  scampering  in  one  direction,  shouting,  hurl* 
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ing  stones,  and  pushing  one  another  at  a  terrible  rate,  while  their  fatthers  and 
mothers  stood  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  urging  them  on.  Surely,  I  thought, 
a  snake  or  some  dangerous  beast  has  frightened  Ih^  poor  children ;  but 
looking  beyond,  to  where  the  stones  and  shouts  and  kicks  were  directed, 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  A  white  chicken  !  A  stranger  bad  come  to  the 
village,  and,  according  to  custom,  all  the  children  in  the  place  had  been  set 
to  chase  that  one  chicken,  which  was  to  serve  for  the  visitor's  dinner. 

As  soon  as  that  excitement  was  over,  the  whole  crowd  nished  after  me. 
A  white  woman  dressed  in  foreign  clothes  was  more  of  a  curiosity  in  thai 
Guinea  village  than  was  the  Chinese  mandarins  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
They  wondered  at  my  shoes,  and  would  have  me  take  off  my  glove  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  part  of  my  skin.  The  men  and  women  came,  too,  to  look 
4t  me,  and  each  one  must  shake  hands  or  stroke  my  hair,  which  they 
thought  very  beautiful,  —  "  good  to  the  eyes,"  as  they  expressed  it  In  fact, 
I  never  received  so  much  genuine  admiration  in  my  life.  When  the  crowd 
grew  tired  of  looking  at  me,  they  began  begging  me  for  pins.  What,  you 
will  ask,  did  they  want  of  pins  ?  I  wondered  too,  till  I  saw  at  every  little 
muddy  stream  groups  of  children  with  strings  and  bent  pins,  fishing.  You 
can  win  a  Guinea  heart  with  a  pin. 

Long  after  this  I  learned  the  history  of  a  Christian  native  woman  teacher, 
in  a  school  established  bv  missionaries  from  the  United  States,  who  had 
gained  a  good  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of  a  pin. 
When  a  little  girl,  Kainde  was  one  day  playing  in  the  sand  with  the  other 
children,  when  a  white  lady  passed.  They  left  their  play  and  ran  after  her, 
begging  for  pins.  The  good  lady  gave  them  each  one,  and  patted  Kainde's 
head.  The  next  day  she  came  again,  gave  Kainde  another  pin  and  a  friendly 
smile.  After  this  the  child  used  to  sit  at  her  mother's  door  and  watch  for  her 
new  friend,  at  first  for  the  sake  of  the  pins,  but  after  a  while  for  love  of  the 
lady.  At  last  she  followed  this  good  missionary  home  and  listened  while  she 
told  her  about  God ;  and  finally  the  heathen  child  was  taken  into  school 
and  grew  up  a  Christian  woman.  While  speaking  of  pins  I  wish  to  tell  you 
about  blind  Kra  and  his  gift  Kra  went  to  the  same  school  where  Kainde 
had  been  taught  He  could  not  see,  poor  fellow !  and  so  he  had  to  make 
good  use  of  his  ears,  and  learn  his  lessons  by  hearing  the  other  children  re- 
cite. It  was  the  custom  on  a  certain  day  of  each  month  to  bring  in  gifts  for 
the  poor.  Each  child  gave  something,  —  a  bundle  of  fire-wood,  a  few  cassar 
das,  a  cocoanut,  —  indeed,  whatever  could  be  obtained  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  teacher  walked  around  the  school-room,  taking  the  offerings. 
When  she  came  to  blind  Kra,  he  placed  in  her  hand,  with  a  self-satisfied  air, 
one  pin.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  deal  to  give,  and  so  it  was.  To  the 
Guinea  boy  that  pin  was  as  great  a  treasure  as  a  sled  or  a  jackknife  to  his 
American  brother;  and  what  boy,  however  kind-hearted,  but  would  think 
twic^  before  giving  either  of  these  to  help  the  poor  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  babies.  You  would  laugh,  I  am  sure,  if  when  visiting 
the  sea-shore  yon  should  suddenly  come  upon  a  baby  planted  in  the  aand  1 
One  often  sees  such  a  sight  iu  Guinea.    Mamma  must  go  out  to  work  in 
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the  morning,  and  so  she  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand  near  her,  stands  baby  in, 
then  packs  down  the  sand  about  her  much  in  the  way  you  would  set  out 
a  rose-bush,  baby's  legs  being  the  roots.  There  it  amuses  itself  making 
sand-pies,  and  watching  its  mother  till  her  work  is  done.  At  other  times 
you  might  stumble  over  the  same  child  lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
house,  round  and  shining  as  a  piece  of  well-polished  stove-pipe.  You  can 
tell  from  appearances  that  it  has  just  been  stuffed  with  as  much  rice  and 
palm-butter  as  it  could  hold,  and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  take  a  nap.  How 
would  you  like,  little  friend,  to  be  a  Guinea  baby  ? 

In  spite  of  such  hard  usage  the  human  stove-pipe  grows  fat  and  strong, 
and  before  a  white  baby  would  think  of  standing  alone  will  be  tumbling  head 
over  heels  on  the  beach  or  swimming  like  a  duck  in  the  water. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  "  Do  not  those  poor  children  have  any  games  or 
playthings?"  No  indeed.  If  you  showed  them  a  handsome  doll,  they 
would  suppose  it  was  a  greegree  to  be  worshipped,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
much  perplexed  to  find  a  use  for  such  handsome  toys  as  good  Santa  Glaus 
puts  in  the  stockings  of  Yankee  boys  and  girls  on  Ghrlstmas  eve.  Yet, 
after  all,  they  enjoy  life  very  much  with  swimming  and  fishing  and  climb- 
ing trees.  Ah !  I  have  not  told  you  about  that  Don't  say  it  is  nothing 
to  climb  a  tree,  and  that  you  can  beat  them  there.  Would  you  venture  to 
run  up  a  straight  shaft  fifty  feet  high,  as  Guinea  boys  do^  even  to  get- a  fine 
bunch  of  cocoa-nuts  at  the  top  ?  They  are  nimble  as  monkeys,  and  on  very 
good  terms  with  those  animals,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
woods  and  jungles  of  Guinea.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  them  in  their 
wild  state,  for  they  are  very  different  from  those  trained  to  perform  in  scarlet 
coats  to  the  music  of  a  hand-organ.  But  it  would  hardly  do,  after  announcing 
my  theme  to  be  Guinea  children,  to  introduce  monkeys.  Yet  these  strange 
people  have  more  than  one  tradition  to  prove  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  themselves  and  the  monkey  tribe,  and  the  old  women  who  called  to 
see  me  would  often  turn  away  with  disgust  at  sight  of  my  wrinkled-faced  pet, 
exclaiming,  "  O  mammy,  me  no  like  him  ;  he  look  too  much  like  we." 

Now  I  must  take  leave  of  you,  dear  fellow-traveller,  for  you  must  be  tired 
with  taking  so  long  a  voyage,  seeing  new  scenes  and  faces  and  customs ; 
but  when  next  somebody  bids  you  '^  Go  to  Guinea  I "  you  can  tell  them 
you  have  been  there. 

B.  Hartley. 
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HOW  BOYS   LEARN   A  THING  OR  TWO. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  group  of  little  boys  playing  in  the  school-room,  or  perhaps 
in  a  drawing-room  temporarily  vacated  by  the  older  folks,  all  in  full  romp,  —  ^en 
all  at  once  some  unlucky  little  foot  trips  up  the  table,  or  a  mirror  is  smashed,  or 
down  comes  the  school  thermometer,  and  forthwith  every  little  fellow  has  taken 
to  his  heels,  making  himself  scarce,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  whole  group  has  van- 
ished like  a  witch  party?  All  quiet  enough  when  the  teacher  comes  in, -a  moment 
after, .and  wonders  who  could  have  done  the  mischief.  Not  a  boy  is  to  be  seen; 
and  when  called  up,  they  all  seem  so  innocent  that  it  would  appear  almost  an  outrage 
to  accuse  them.  And  did  you  ever  wonder  how  or  where  the  little  scamps  had 
learned  such  duplicity?  Rest  assured  they  have  picked  it  up  somewhere.  Never 
set  it  down  to  natural  depravity.  Very  likely  they  got  it  at  school.  It  was  one  of 
my  first  lessons  there,  and  was  beaten  into  me  by  a  process  I  shall  never  forget 

Almost  everybody  remembers  the  '*  first  day  at  scliool  "  ;  but  I  had  better  reason 
to  reAiember  my  third  day  ;  for,  as  far  as  my  present  recollection  goes,  I  then  took 
my  first  lesson.  The  long  forenoon  had  passed,  and  **  intermission  *'  had  come,  with 
unknown  games  and  antics  by  the  large  boys  :  hirge  they  seemed,  though  none  were 
over  ten.  I  was  still  very  green,  and  had  retired  into  a  comer  of  the  school-room 
to  look  on.  Presently  a  long  row  of  boys  began  to  play  "  Snap  the  Whip."  The 
largest  stood  at  the  head  and  did  the  snapping.  By  and  by  the  *' snapper"  flew 
ofi  right  against  the  teacher's  table.  Over  it  went,  its  load  of  books  and  ink-bottles 
sliding  down  in  a  heap,  and  a  long  black  stream  crawled  out  from  under  the 
ruins.  Silence  fell  upon  the  noisy  group.  The  boys  gazed  affrightedly  at  it,  and 
distrustfully  at  each  other.  Then  came  a  rush,  a  suddei>  stampede,  and  in  a  moment 
I  found  myself  alone,  and  all  was  so  still  I  could  hear  the  flies  buzzing  up  under  the 
ceiling.  I  did  n't  understand  it  at  all ;  but  seeing  the  coast  clear,  I  came  out  of 
my  comer  and  stood  curiously  gazing  at  the  disaster.  Just  then  the  teacher  came 
in.  She  was  a  tall,  heavy-handed  young  woman,  selected,  I  fancy,  more  for  her 
ability  to  govern  than  for  her  capacity  to  instruct  She  was  famous  for  keeping  a 
tort  of  "  pin-drop  "  order,  very  popular  in  those  days  with  all  save  the  boys.  Beivg 
the  only  one  on  the  ground,  appearances  were  certainly  against  me,  and  I  was  imntie- 
diately  seized  and  arraigned. 

"  You  little  rogue  1 "  she  cried,  with  a  peremptory  shake,  '*  did  you  do  that  ?  '* 

"  O  no,  no,  marm  ! " 

*'  Well,  you  do  look  innocent  enough  1    Bat  who  did  do  it  T    Tell  me,  quick  I " 

**  Please,  marm,  I  don*t  wanter  telL" 

"  You  don't  ?^  Where 's  my  ruler  T  " 

"  O,  don't  -^  don't  —  don't  I  ** 

"TeUme,  then." 

"  O,  don't  1  plea&e  dont  do  it  I " 

"  Tfcll  me,  then." 
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Many  an  early  Christian  is  said  to  have  recanted  at  the  stake.  I  recanted  at  the 
raler,  and  gave  all  of  the  **whip-snapf>ers'  "  names  I  knew. 

"  Now  take  your  seat,"  said  she,  ringing  the  bell  at  the  conclusion  of  my  confes- 
sion. The  school  assembled.  **Boys,  who  upset  my  table?"  demanded  the  mis- 
tress. No  one  answered.  She  then  put  the  question  to  them  individually.  They 
all  denied  it  Whereupon,  without  further  ceremony,  she  called  up  the'  boys  whose 
xiames  I  had  given,  and  gave  them  all  a  thorough  *'ferniling,''  —  so  much  for  table- 
tipping  and  so  much  for  lying,  all  in  one  batch.  One  boy  persisted  in  hisxienial,  and 
got  a  double  dose  for  his  pertinacity.  Before  "recess"  the  crying  and  aching  had 
died  away,  and  I  hoped  the  worst  had  passed.     Grievous  mistake  ! 

**  I  guess  you  had  better  stay  in,'*  said  the  mistress,  laying  her  hand  on  my  head, 
as  I  followed  the  other  boys  out,  past  the  table. 

"  O  please  let  me  go,"  I  whimpered,  **  I  'm  so  tired  sitting.*' 

"Well,  go  if  you  want  to,"  said  she,  laughing. 

On  getting  out  I  found  the  boys  holding  an  excited  inquiry  as  to  how  they  had 
been  found  out  Some  thought  the  mistress  really  "had  eyes  in  the  back  of  her 
head,"  as  she  had  often  told  them.     Others  were  still  incredulous. 

"  Fiddlesticks  \ "  exclaimed  one  ;  "  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head  !  That 's  all  bosh  ! 
Somebody  's  told  " ;  and  looking  around  and  pointing  to  me,  "  that  *s  the  feller,  — 
that  little  white  monkey  I  little  sneak  1    I  saw  him  standing  there  when  we  run." 

"  Sneak  ! "  "  Telltale  I "  echoed  on  all  sides.  "  Let 's  give  it  to  him  I  "  "  Let 's 
go  for  himl"  I  was  immediately  mobbed.  In  everyone  of  the  "ferruled"  boys 
I  at  once  found  a  kicker  and  a  reviler.  Each  one  paid  me  out  to  the  amount  of  his 
oWn  sufferings.  Resistance  or  prayers  were  alike  in  vain.  As  soon  as  one  had  squared 
his  account  with  me,  another  took  me  in  hand.     Cuffs  and  kicks  fell  without  mercy. 

'*  O,  don't !  she  made  me  tell ! "  I  sobbed. 

"  That 's  no  excuse  \  "    Whack  !  whack  I 

"  But  she  made  mc  tclL" 

"  You  little  fool  I  That 's  no  excuse,  I  tell  ye  I  Why  did  n't  you  ran  when  the 
rest  did  ?    Next  time  you  run  !  " 

And  next  time  I  did  ran.     I  never  needed  to  review  that  lesson.     I  'ye  seen  boys 

at  college  ran  in  the  same  way,  when  mischief  had  been  done.     I  suspect  it  *s  a  trick 

they  bring  up  from  the  Primary  School.     And  generally  what  a  boy  gets  from  his 

Primer  is  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  what  he  learns  during  his  first 

term  at  school 

r.  A.  Stephens, 


PRIZE    ESSAYS. 

PURR  AND   HER  KITTENS. 

I  BAVB  been  fond  of  cats  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  they  very  soon  find  out 
that  I  am  their  friend. 

One  day  my  aunt  came  to  see  us  with  a  large  basket  in  her  hand,  the  cover  of 
which  was  carefully  tied  down.  It  was  easy  to  know  what  was  inside,  for  the  angry 
mews  and  vain  scratches  at  the  sides  and  cover  told  me  at  once  —  a  cat  I  The  basket 
was  opened,  after  doors  and  windows  were  shut,  and  out  sprang  a  half-grown  kitten, 
which,  before  I  could  get  a  good  look  at  her,  dashed  under  the  bookcase  and  disap- 
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peared.  She  would  not  come  oat  for  any  amount  of  coaxing,  and  only  spit  viciously 
at  the  broom-handle  as  it  was  pushed  against  her.  At  last  mother  proposed  that  a 
saucer  of  milk  should  be  set  on  the  floor  to  tempt  her  out,  while  we  kept  very  quiet 
in  a  distant  comer.  We  did  so  and  remained  watching.  Presently  a  head  was  put 
out,  and  the  body  followed  little  by  little,  until  at  last  the  kitten  reached  the  saucer, 
and  began  lapping  as  if  half  starved.  When  her  hunger  was  satisfied  she  seemed  a 
little  less  wild,  and  lay  down  on  the  carpet,  still,  however,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
toward  our  comer. 

We  succeeded  in  taming  her,  and  she  became  very  fond  of  me.  I  thought,  and  think 
still,  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cats  in  the  world.  Her  head  and  back 
were  striped  with  black  and  dark  gray,  while  her  breast  and  feet  were  pure  white. 
She  was  so  cheerful  when  she  became  accustomed  to  us,  and  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion so  loudly,  that  I  named  her  Purr.  She  came  to  get  into  bed  with  me  eveiy 
morning,  and  when  the  doors  were  shut  climbed  the  horsechestnut-tree  before  my 
open  window,  sprang  through  it  from  a  bough,  and  woke  me  by  mbbing  herself 
against  my  cheek  and  purring  softly  in  my  ear. 

But  one  morning  she  did  not  appear  until  breakfast-time,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  milk  scampered  away  toward  the  bam.  I  followed  to  the  unused  manger, 
where  I  found  her  looking  very  proud  and  happy,  with  three  tiny  funy  balls  beside 
her.  I  was  wild  with  delight,  for  they  were  the  first  kittens  I  had  ever  owned,  and 
I  took  nearly  as  much  pride  in  them  as  their  mother  did  ;  I  visited  them  at  all  hoars 
of  the  day,  and  dreamed  of  them  all  night  Two  were  black  all  over,  one  black  ¥rith 
white  feet,  and  a  small  spot  of  the  same  color  on  its  breast 

What  was  my  dismay  when  I  peeped  into  the  manger  one  morning  to  find  \\  empty ! 
As  I  ran  toward  the  house  to  tell  mother,  my  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  the  kittens, 
crawling  around  Purr  in  a  comer  of  the  flower-bed.  The  cat  had  thought  they  were 
old  enough  to  mn  about,  which  they  had  for  some  time  been  trying  to  do  in  the 
manger,  and  had  brought  them  out  that  they  might  have  roonu  This  was  very  well 
while  the  weather  continued  fair,  but  one  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  I  rushed  out  to 
see  what  my  precious  kittens  would  do.  Purr  was  mewing  and  trying  to  cover  them 
with  her  own  body,  but  she  could  not  keep  off  the  rain,  and  they  cried  piteously.  I 
took  them  to  their  old  nest  in  the  bam,  but  Purr  brought  them  right  back  to  the 
flower-bed,  so  at  last  I  put  them  in  my  apron,  and  carried  them  into  the  house. 
When  the  rain  stopped  I  arranged  a  large  wooden  stool  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
protect  them  in  the  next  storm.  I  think  the  kittens  remembered  how  I  had  taken 
them  out  of  the  wet,  for  the  next  day,  and  a  good  many  other  days,  whenever  I  passed 
by  the  flower-bed  out  they  ran  and  followed  me  about  like  three  little  d(^s.  I  called 
one  *'  Enterprise,''  because  it  was  always  the  foremost ;  another  **  Stay-at-Home,'* 
because  it  was  the  most  backward  ;  the  one  with  white  feet  was  "  Florence,"  for  my 
cousin. 

One  day  Purr  moved  her  family  again,  and  took  up  her  abode  under  the  kitchen 
door-step.  When  I  wanted  them  I  sat  down  by  the  hole,  calling,  "  Little  pussies  ! " 
and  out  they  ran.  I  loved  them  very  much,  with  all  their  cunning  tricks ;  but  we  were 
going  to  the  seaside  for  the  summer,  and  I  was  obliged  to  intrust  them  to  a  friend, 
who  promised  to  find  homes  for  them.  When  we  came  back  in  the  autumn  Pair 
nm  to  meet  us  full  of  joy  at  our  retum,  but  all  the  kittens  had  been  disposed  of. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  became  of  Purr,  as  she  is  still  alive,  a  plump  and  venerable  cat 

Alici  StoHi  Biackwdiy  age  11. 

RossvxLLS,  New  Jersey. 
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HALLY'S  FLOWER. 

I  AM  the  white  violet  that  grew  in  Hally's  garden  ;  but  I  am  faded  now,  and  so  is 
little  Hally.  I  am  pressed  in  the  little  Bible,  and  I  tell  this  to  the  blue  ribbon— 
it  was  Hally*s  ribbon — that  is  there  to  mark  the  place.     Here  is  my  story. 

One  bright  day,  the  day  I  first  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  baby  boy,  all  in  his  white 
morning  dress,  toddling  along  down  the  walk  by  his  mamma.  (Have  you  seen  Rally's 
mamma  ?  She  is  the  tall,  pale  lady  that  has  great  brown  eyes  and  wears  a  black  dress.) 
The  baby  passed  the  moss-rose,  and  the  pinks,  and  the  pansies,  and  the  great  scarlet 
dahlia,  and  came  straight  to  me,  then  he  put  down  his  sweet  baby  lips  and  kissed 
me,  and  I  opened  my  leaves  wider  then,  I  was  so  glad  to  be  kissed.  Then  Hally 
went  into  the  house.  After  that  for  three  mornings  my  baby  came  down  the  walk 
and  kissed  me,  but  one  morning  I  waited  for  him  in  vain.  I  was  getting  a  little 
faded  then,  and  I  longed  to  see  my  baby ;  but  he  did  not  come.  Th;it  afternoon  one 
of  the  servants  came  and  plucked  me  very  tenderly  and  carried  me  into  the  house, 
and  into  a  large,  splendid  room.  On  the  bed  lay  my  baby,  but  O  how  changed  !  his 
little  face  was  whiter  than  the  tube-roses  that  grew  at  the  end  of  the  garden ;  and  his 
eyes  looked  so  large  and  so  very  dark,  — what  a  change  a  few  short  hours  had  wrought! 
But  he  smiled  when  he  saw  me  and  put  out  two  tiny  hands  to  grasp  me ;  then  he 
kissed  me  with  his  little  pale  lips,  and  said  lispingly,  "  My  fower,  my  pitty  fower. "  He 
held  me  all  that  day  ;  but  I  was  fading,  and  my  baby  was  fading  too,  fading  quickly ; 
for  that  night  two  little  pale,  faded  flowers  lay  on  the  bed  together,  but  my  baby  had 
gone :  he  was  not  the  faded  flower,  *t  was  only  the  little  pale  form.  The  tender  white 
camelia  said  my  baby  was  singing  then,  but  1  could  n't  hear  him,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  kiss  me,  but  he  could  not  The  baby's  mamma  came  and  took  me  very  gently. 
Mid  pressed  me  in  her  little  Bible,  and  wrote  **  Hally's  Flower  "  over  me.  But  I  am 
laded  now.     I  wonder  if  I  shall  see  my  baby  soon  ;  I  wonder  if  he  will  kiss  me. 

The  blue  ribbon  told  this  to  the  little  girl,  and  the  little  girl  wrote  it  down  and  told 

it  to  you.  , 

Annie  G.  Sheldon^  a^  12. 

BR00iCX.YK,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR. 

My  aunt,  who  keeps  a  large  hotel,  has  a  great  black  Newfoundland  dog  named 
Victor.  He  will  be  two  years  old  next  month,  and  is  a  wise,  cunning,  darling  d(^. 
I  thought  when  he  was  very  little  that  he  was  a  fright,  but  he  soon  looked  better. 
When  he  could  run  about,  aunt  took  him  into  the  house,  and  he  was  the  most -ridicu- 
lous thing  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  fat,  puffy  body,  a  great  stumpy  head,  and  unruly 
clubs  of  legs,  that  half  the  time  went  different  ways.  He  went  racing  about  in  the 
most  headlong  way,  butting  his  head  against  all  sorts  of  things,  tripping  over  his  own 
nose,  and  slipping  flat  on  the  floor.  If  he  was  troublesome  aunt  just  set  a  kitchen 
chair  over  him  and  he  did  not  know  enough  to  crawl  out 

But  Victor  was  not  without  his  youthful  follies.  One  day  when  he  was  a  few 
months  old  he  ran  away,  and  worse  still,  when  he  came  home  he  brought  a  large  bag 
of  clothespins  he  had  stolen  from  somebody's  yard.  He  was  in  great  glee,  and 
showed  them  to  everybody  in  the  kitchen,  but  was  sorely  disappointed  when  nobody 
praised  him. 

Not  quite  convinced  in  his  dog's  mind  that  he  had  done  wrong,  he  went  away 
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again  soon  after,  and  stole  a  carriage-cnshion  ;  but  when  he  carried  it  into  the  stable, 
the  hostler  boxed  his  ears  and  took  it  away  ;  Vic  looked  foolish,  and  after  due  reflec- 
tion decided  that  stealing  was  not  his  forte. 

One  day  the  butcher  gave  Vic  a  big  bone.  He  did  n*t  want  it  a  bit,  but  as  it 
would  be  impolite  to  refuse  it,  he  began  to  hunt  a  place  to  hide  it.  After  looking  ft 
long  time  with  a  very  anxious  face,  he  carried  it  into  the  parlor  and  hid  it  behind  the 
standard  of  the  card-table.  Then  he  could  find  nothing  to  cover  it,  so  he  went  to 
the  wood-box  and  brought  a  pine  stick,  and  gnawed  it  up  into  fine  chips,  and  spit 
them  out  over  the  bone  till  he  had  it  covered. 

Last  summer  a  poor  girl  came  to  the  house  to  work,  but  was  too  far  gone  in 
consumption  to  work  long,  and  auntie  kept  her  till  she  died.  Vic  knew  she  was 
poor  and  sick,  and  we  all  pitied  her,  and  when  she  was  too  sick  to  go  about  he  went 
to  see  her  every  day. 

At  the  funeral  he  lay  by  the  parlor  door  while  service  was  read,  and  when  we  went 
to  the  cemetery  he  walked  solemnly  by  the  bearers,  and  when  we  came  to  the  lot 
he  went  forward  and  lay  down  by  tlie  grave. 

I  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  put  some  flowers  on  the  cofHn,  and  Victor  came  to  meet 

me  wagging  his  tail,  and  watched  me  with  great  satisfaction.     Every  one  present 

noticed  his  behavior. 

LUian  Af.  ffuli^  age  14. 


BaiDGBWATBs,  Man. 


SARATOGA. 


In  describing  Saratoga  I  wU  begin  with  the  Springs,  for  which  this  place  is  noted. 
First,  there  is  the  old  and  far-famed  Congress  Spring.  There  every  morning  during 
the  "season"  a  crowd  of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  assemble  to 
derive  health  from  the  glasses  of  bubbling,  sparkling  Water,  which  the  "dipping 
boy  "  hands  them.  This  spring  was  the  greatest  favorite,  and  had  more  visitors  than 
any  other,  until  last  summer,  when  the  new  spring  "  Hathom  "  proved  a  successful 
rival  This  was  the  way  it  was  discovered  ;  there  had  been  for  years  a  .building  on 
the  spot ;  in  the  fall  of  1868  it  was  burned,  and  Mr.  Hathom,  proprietor  of  Congress 
Hall,  bought  the  land.  In  clearing  away  the  rubbish  after  the  fire  some  signs  of 
mineral-water  were  seen.  Mr.  Hathom  had  the  spring  tubed,  and  it  now  has  a  large 
bottling-house,  and  is  very  popular.  The  Columbian  is  a  tonic  spring,  and  is  in  the 
same  park  with  the  Congress.  This  park  is  a  large  and  beautiful  one,  with  numerous 
shaded  avenues,  and  comfortable  seats.  The  Excelsior  is  one  of  bn  springs  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village.  The  High  Rock  Congress  is  a  peculiar 
spring  on  account  of  a  rock  through  which  the  water  is  constantly  flowing.  The  Star 
and  Empire  Springs  are  but  a  few  rods  from  the  High  Rock.  The  Rev.  T.  C. 
Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  who  comes  here  every  summer,  prefers  it  to  any  other.  There 
are  many  other  springs  here,  but  I  have  mentioned  the  principal  ones. 

Now  for  the  hotels.  Foremost  among  them  is  Congress  Hall,  commodious  and 
elegant  It  has  six  hundred  rooms,  and  at  one  time  last  summer  had  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred  boarders.  Opposite  this  magnificent  building  stands  the  Union 
Hotel,  whose  wooden  front  i^as  last  fall  torn  down,  and  a  handsome  brick  one  erected 
in  its  place.  It  is  thought  that  when  the  Union  is  finished  it  will  be  larger  even  than 
the  Congress.  Attached  to  this  hotel  is  a  beautiful*  park,  surrounded  by  cottages 
which  the  proprietors  rent  to  visitors.  * 
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On  Broadway,  south  of  these  hotels,  ore*  the  Columbian  and  Clarendon.  The 
Clarendon  has  been  especially  patronized  by  visitors  from  the  ''Sunny  South.** 
Adjoining  and  belonging  to  it  is  a  small  garden,  and  near  the  centre  is  the  Wash- 
ington Spring.  At  the  end  of  the  enclosure  is  a  bowling-alley,  and  one  side  of  it 
there  is  a  place  fenced  in  that  is  occupied  by  a  deer,  a  fawn,  two  peacocks,  and  a 
fox.  Every  afternoon  and  evening  a  brass  band  play  on  the  front  piazza.  After 
examining  the  Clarendon  to  our  heart's  content,  suppose  that  we  go  back  up  Broad- 
way, then  pass  the  Union,  and  come  to  the  American  UoteL  This  Lirge  and  hand- 
some edifice  is,  like  the  Marvin  House,  kept  open  all  the  year.  Dr.  Strong^s  Reme- 
dial Institute  is  in  every  respect  a  first-class  house,  filled  with  patients  in  winter  and 
guests  in  summer.  Many  distinguished  clergymen  pass  the  season  there.  At  the 
rear  of  the  establishment  is  a  gymnasium,  where  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  some 
of  the  boarders  go  through  a  routine  of  exercise.  Near  Dr.  Strong's  is  Temple 
Grove.  It  is  a  boarding-house  in  the  summer  and  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  in 
winter.  I  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  that  are 
here. 

About  four  miles  from  this  place  is  Saratoga  Lake.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  the 
greatest  width  being  four  miles.  There  is  a  beautiful  drive  to  this  lake,  and  on  a 
pleasant  afternoon  in  the  season  a  great  many  stylish,  and  some  very  splendid,  equi- 
pages may  be  seen  rolling  towards  it  The  fishing  there  is  good  both  summer  and 
whiter,  and  in  the  summer  a  small  steamboat  is  there  for  pleasure-trips.  There  are 
besides  numerous  row-boats  with  fishing-tackle  and  bait-fish,  for  those  who  wish 
them.  By  the  side  of  this  sheet  of  water  is  Moon's  Lake  House,  kept  to  refresh 
hungry  excursionists. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Saratoga  is  the  Indian  encampment  I'he  Indians  are 
here  only  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year  ;  before  winter  comes  they  mysteriously 
vanish.  They  belong  to  a  tribe  with  a  very  long  name,  I  forget  what  These  copper- 
colored  people  support  themselves  by  making  bows  and  arrows,  baskets,  fans,  pin- 
cushions, most  kinds  of  bead-work,  and  by  having  targets  for  visitors  to  practise 
.archery  with,  at  ten  shots  for  a  dime.  There  are,  besides,  air-gun  stands,  where  one 
can  try  his  skill  at  shooting;  the  "game"  being  tin  birds,  which  are  so  arranged 
that  after  they  have  been  popped  over  they  can  be  drawn  again  into  position  by 
puUing  a  cord  attached  to  the  stand.  Then  there  is  the  Circular  Railway,  which  has 
two  hand-cars  fitted  up  nicely  with  cushions.-  Each  car  holds  two  persons.  By  paying 
a  shilling  one  can  ride  around  the  track  three  times,  and  often  there  is  a  race  which 
is  very  exciting. 

There  are  great  horse-races  here,  that  draw  a  large  number  of  visitors.  I  forgot 
to  speak  of  the  spouting  spring,  which  was  recently  discovered ;  by  the  force  of  its 
gas  it  throws  up  mineral-water  about  twenty  feet  in  the  air. 

WUIU  Walcott  Fay,  age  13. 

Sabatoga,  N.  Y.  - 


BANDAGE.  — AN   ACTING   CHARADE. 


SCE^fE   I. —BAND. 
CHARACTERS. 

Amy  Lee.  Members  a/ the  Band. 

Harry  Lee.  Guestt  at  Ike  Ball. 

Scene,  a  parlor  viilh  fpwpi  Bf  childrm  and  ymng  people  in  ball  drm,  malilng  atmH 
er  ehalling.     Amy  and  Harry  advaneeta  the  fsrtpvund  as  Iht  curtain  riot. 

Amv.    Nearly  nine  o'clock,  Harry,  and  no  band. 

Harry.    K  is  Joo  vexatious  1 

Amy.  I  am  moiiified,  lenibly  mortified  1  Who  ever  heard  before  of  inTitii^ 
guests  to  a  ball,  and  not  having  one  note  ot  music  ? 

Harry.  If  we  were  all  gjown  folks  i[  would  still  be  unfashionabljr  early ;  bat  I 
expressly  told  Sigaor  Sciapanini  that  it  was  a  children's  ball,  and  he  must  be  liere 
by  eight  o'clock. 

(Bell  ring!  violently. ) 

Amv  {laaihig  offstage).    Ah,  here  they  come  ! 

[The  remainder  of  the  scene  must  be  entirely  in  pantomime,  and  in  the  hands  of 
good  actors  the  silent  gesticulations  can  be  made  intensely  funny- 
Enter  SlCNOR  ScRAPANiNi,  dressed  in  lilack  ;  pumps  with  immense  rosettes  adorn 
his  feet ;  he  wears  a  ruffled  shirt  with  a  huge  pin,  a  large  while  neck-lie,  a  black  eye- 
glass, a  very  large  black  mustache  [ioriehair),  and  carries  a  baton  three  feet  long- 
Following  him  are  the  boys  representing  a  brass  bund  ;  all  dressed  in  broad  burlesque 
of  foreign  musicians.  The  instruments  are  made  of  paper,  — a  trombone  six  feet  long,  - 
and  other  instruments  in  proportion.  The  band  go  to  background,  facing  the  audience, 
and  with  much  parade  prepare  to  play.     The  guests  form  themselves  in  a  qnadrille. 

The  entire  figure  of  a  plain  quadrille  is  danced  in  silence,  but  with  exaggented 
bowing  and  posturing.  The  band  in  the  mean  lime  go  through  the  postures  and 
gestures  of  musicians  playing  vigorously,  puling,  blowing,  and  fingering,  while  the 
leader  waves  his  baton,  and  leads  with  all  the  grace  and  energy  at  his  command- 

At  the  close  of  the  quadrille  the  leader  springs  up,  and  comes  down  with  feet  and 
frms  stretched  apart ;  the  band  give  a  final  blow  with  cheeks  puffed  out,  the  dAOcen 
courtesy  and  bow  to  the. ground,  and  the  curtain  falls.] 
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SCENE  IL— AGE. 
CHARACTERS. 

Grandma,  and  ker  grandchildren^  — 
Edwin.  Mary.  Blanche.  Wilub. 

Godfrey.         Louis.  Sarah.  Lizzie. 

Annie.  Lucy.  Tom. 

Scene,  a  parlor.     In  the  centre  a  tahle^  spread  with  gifts.     Curtain  rises  discovering 

Edwin  and  Mary  arranging  thent  upon  the  table, 

Edwin.   Now,  when  the  cake  comes,  all  will  be  complete. 

Mary.  I  hope  Mr.  Snow  will  ice  it  exactly  as  mamma  ordered.  She  told  him 
it  was  for  dear  grandma's  birthday  party,  and  was  a  present  from  all  her  grand- 
childrcif  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  her  hundredth  year. 

Edwin.    What  an  age  ! 

Mary.   Yes  indeed.     Mamma  says  few  people  live  to  such  an  age. 

Edwin.    But  you  were  telling  me  how  the  cake  was  to  be  iced  ! 

Mary.  It  is  to  have  a  circle  of  one  hundred  flowers  ro\ind  the  edge,  — a  flower 
for  each  year,  —  and  in  the  centre  a  wreath  of  evergreen. 

{Enter  WiLLiE  and  BLANCHE.) 

Willie.    Good  morning,  Cousin  Mary. 

Blanche.   Good  morning,  Cousin  Edwin.     O,  how  pretty  the  table  looks  I    I 
see  my  foot-warmers  there  I 
Willie.   And  here  is  my  spectacle-case ! 

{Enter  Godfrey  and  Louis. ) 

Edwin.    Good  morning,  Godfrey.     Good  morning,  Louis  I 

Godfrey.    O  Mary,  the  cake  is  down  stairs. 

Louis.    Such  a  beauty  !  • 

Godfrey.   Just  one  hundred  flowers  in  the  icing.     I  counted  them  I 

Blanche.    I  wonder  if  we  shall  live  to  such  an  age  as  dear  grandma  I 

Godfrey.    How  pretty  the  table  looks.    I  wonder  if  grandma  will  see  my  bouquet 

of  flowers  first  I 

{Enter  SKtiKH  and Tou,) 
Tom.    How  d* ye  do? 

Sarah.    Good  morning ! 

Mary.  See  our  table,  Toul  Here  is  your  needle-threader,  and  Sarah's  pin- 
cushion ! 

Louis.    Docs  grandma  know  yet,  Mary,  that  we  are  all  to  be  here  to-day? 

Mary.  Lizzie  is  with  her  now,  and  will  dress  her  and  call  Edwin  to  roll  her  chair, 
when  she  is  ready  to  come. 

{Enter  Lucy,  with  a  sofa-cushion,) 
Lucy.   Am  I  late  ? 
Mary.    O  no.     Annie  is  not  here  yet. 
Lucy.    I  came  as  soon  as  I  f  nished  my  cushion. 
Blanche.   What  a  beauty  I 

Lucy.   See,  it  is  a  pattern  of  a  leaf  in  an  oval ;  and  there  are  just  one  hundred 
leaves  in  the  cushion.     The  lin'.ng  is  made  of  grandma's  wedding-dress. 
Mary.    Here  is  a  place  for  it  upon  the  table,  Lucy. 

{Enter  Annie,  with  a  rose-bush  in  a  pot,) 
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Annie.  *  See  my  present  for  grandma.     I  raised  it  from  a  slip  cut  from  the 
bush  under  grandpa's  library  windo>v. 
Sarah.    And  it  is  a  hundred-leaved  rose\ 
Annie.   Shall  I  put  it  on  the  table,  Mary?    It  is  heavy. 
Mary.   Yes.     Put  it  in  the  centre,  on  my  lamp-mat 

{Enter  Lizzie.) 

Lizzie.   Grandma  is  all  ready  to  come  in,  Edwin. 

Edwin.   Come,  Godfrey,  you  and  I  will  wheel  her  chair. 

[Exit  Edwin  and  Godfrey. 
Mary.   We  must  form  a  semicircle.     Come. 

{All  join  hands.    Grandma  is  tvlueled  in  and  Godfrey  and  Edwiu  Join  hasuts 
with  the  others  to  form  a  ring  round  Grandma's  chain) 

Grandma.   Good  morning,  dear  children.     Have  you  all  come  to  celebrate  my 

birthday  ? 

All.   Yes,  dea^  Grandma.      We  want  to  make  it  a  pleasant  day  for  yoo! 

{Singing) 

Air*  —  "  Hen.fue  /v  round  the  harbtny-hmk,^* 

Here  we  stand  round  our  grandma's  chair,  — 
Our  grandma  dear,  with  silvered  hair. 
We  'Te  come  her  loving  kiss  to  share 

Upon  her  hundredth  birthday. 

We  bring  her  gifts,  we  bring  her  love, 
We  wish  our  gratitude  to  prove  ; 
We  pray  for  blessing  from  above, 

Upon  our  loving  {(hindiiia. 

[Curtain  faUs, 

SCENE  IIL— BANDAGK 
CHARACTER^ 

Dootor  Amputation.  Paddy  O'Rouke,      j  /  •  x  iaborerx, 

Billy,  the  Doctor's  hoy,  Teddy  O'Sullivan,  I 

Scene,  a  Doctor* s  office.  A  large  pine  table,  centre  of  background.  Upon  this  an 
immense  saw^  a  carving-knife;  and  a  roll  of  bandage  very  wide  and  very  tong.  Cur- 
tain rises,  discovering  Dr.  Amputation  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  en  his  note^ 
reading  a  large  bpok,.     Billy  stirring  something  in  a  great  boivL 

Dr.  a.   Billy ! 
Billy.   Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  a.   Is  that  Mrs.  Backache's  mixture  you  *re  stirring? 
Billy.   No,  sir,  it 's  Mr.  Outof  joint's  lotion. 
Dr.  a.    Oh  I    {Silence  for  a  moment.)    Billy  I 
Billy.   Yes,  sir ! 

Dr.  a.    Did  you  take  Miss  Soretoes  her  pills  T 
Billy.   Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  a.   Oh  !    {Silence  again.)    Billy  1 ' 
Billy.   Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  a.  Did  you  spread  a  plaster  for  John  Roomatiz? 
Billy.   Clean  foi^got  it,  sir. 

Dr.  a.   Oh  !    Spread  onc^  Billy.    Put  on  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  Billy,  * 
to  make  him  smart  I 
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Billy.   *T  would  take  more  than  a  teaspoonful  to  make  him  smart 

Dr.  a.   Oh ! 

XBell  rings  violently,^ 

Billy.   There 's  the  belL    Are  you  in,  sir? 
.  Dr.  A.   I  'm  at  home,  Billy,  if  it  is  a  patient     {Exit  BiLLY.)    Ahem  1    Oh  I 

{Enter  Billy,  followed  by  Paddy,  supporting  Teddy,  who  limps  as  if  hurt) 

Paddy.   Are  you  the  docther  ? 

Dr.  a.   Yes,  my  good  fellow. 

Teddy.    O,  it  *s  murthered  intirely  I  am,  docther,  with  a  fall  from  a  ladther  I 

Dr.  a.    Bring  a  chair,  Billy.  .  Sit  down,  my  friend. 

Teddy  {groaning).    O,  my  leg 's  broke  !    Oh  !    Oh  ! 

Dr.  A.    Let  me  sec  !     (Straightens  Teddy's  leg.)    Does  that  hurt? 
.   Teddy  {howling).    O,  it  *s  killing  me  you  are  I 

Paddy.   Whist,  Teddy.    Sure  the  docther  knows  what  to  da 

Dr.  a.   Ahem !    A  compound  fracture  !    Ahem ! 

Teddy.    Can't  you*plaslher  it  up,  sir? 

Dr.  a.   My  good  fellow,  that  leg  must  come  off. 

Teddy.   Come  off !    O  docther,  it 's  funning  you  are  I 

Dr.  a.   Not  at  all.     Draw  out  the  table,  Billy. 

Billy.    Yes,  sir.     {Dra^vs  table  forward.) 

Dr.  A.    Lie  down  there,  and  we  '11  have  it  off  in  a  minute. 

Paddy.    Come,  man.     {//elps  Teddy  to  table.) 

Teddy.   O,  muriher !    O,  it 's  dying  I  am !    O,  can't  you  plasther  me  up  tome 
way,  docther?  • 

Dr.  a.    Utterly  impossible  !    Is  that  knife  sharp,  BiHy  ? 

Billy.   Ground  this  morning,  sir.     'T  aint  been  used  since  for  anything  but  diop- 
ping  kindlings  for  the  fire,  sir. 

Teddy.   O,  I  'm  a  dead  man,  now ! 

Paddy.    Sure,  Teddy,  the  docther  *s  the  man  that  '11  fix  you  up. 

Dr.  a.    How  's  the  saw,  Billy? 

Billy.   'T  aint  been  touched,  sir,  since  you  used  it  to  mend  the  woodshed.   T  was 
in  beautiful  order  then. 

Dr.  a.  {to  Paddy).   Hold  his  arms  ! 

Paddy.   Yes,  sir.    {//olds  Teddy's  arms.)    1 11  do  that  same. 

Dr.  a.  {to  Billy).   Hold  his  legs  I 

Billy.   Yes,  sir  I 

Dr.  a.    Now  we  're  all  ready. 

(Dr.  a.  cuts  with  the  knife  and  saws  with  the  saw.  Teddy  groaning  and  hoTt^ing 
all  the  timet  ^f  held  down  by  BiLV^  and  Paddy.  Finally,  by  sleight  of  hand,  t/u 
Doctor  draws  out  an  artificial  leg,  hidden  in  Teddy's  trousers,  and  holds  it  up.) 

Dr.  a.   a  beautiful  amputation.     Where's  the  bandage,  Billy? 

Billy.   Here,  sir. 

Dr.  a.  {unrolling  the  bandage).    I  '11  have  you  all  right,  now,  in  one  minute. 

Bandages  Teddy's  leg,  then  both  legs  together,  then  his  arms  fast  to  hss  sides. 

Dr.  a.    Set  him  up. 

(Paddy  and  Billy  hold  Teddy  in  a  sitting  posture.      The  Doctor  passes  the 

bandage  round  and  round  Teddy  struggling  and  yelling  till  just-  as  his  mouth  it 

bandaged  up  the  curtain  falls.) 

S.  Annie  FrotL 
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No.  8s. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letlera. 
My  7,  II,  6  is  different  to  each  of  "Our 

Young  Folks," 
My  8,  12,  5,  1,  8,  3  is  an  English  dty, 

once  the  seat  of  the  West  Saxon 

kings. 
Uy  10,  4,  2,  5  vas  one  of  the  royal  colors 

at  the  Court  of  King  Ahasuei 
My3.3,  4,  Siswbat  Napoleon  tried  lo  do 

with  Prussia. 
My  II,  6,  6,  8,  3  is  a  web-toed  animal. 
My  4,  a,  6;  5  is  a  stringed  inslrument. 
My  9,  1,2,4,  5,  7,  6,  Sis  a  game  of  chance. 
My  10, 4,  II,  6  should  not  be  sent  to  pub- 

My  inkele  is  a  budget  most  prUed  by  the 

young, 
Though  it  counts  many  elders  its  lovers 

among ; 
Warm  hearts  glean  its  contents  round 

many  a  hearth. 
And  its  treasures  are  spread  over  all  the 

vide  earth. 

s.  P.  /■: 

Na  86. 
I  am  composed  0/67  letters. 
Mj  16,  19,  30,  36,  12,  40,  34,  65,  12,  27, 

36,  67,  S3  was  an  illustrious  but  un- 
fortunate Englishman. 
My  57, 50,  4S,  46,  53>  '3.  20,  one  of  the 

My  42,  26,  Sii  5°'  ^>  th'  goddess  of 

Beauty. 
**yi3,2i,45.6i«M»l 


ENIGMAS. 

My  34,  66, 60,  60, 62,  6,  8, 43,  an  English 


My  32,  12, 9,  so,  37,  S4.  a  '"ge  rivet  In 
Europe. 

My  14, 10, 39, 8,  13, 5, 6,  one  of  the  Fates. 

My  40,  z8,  62,  23,  a  river  famous  in  my- 
thology. 

My  36,  47.  52,  22,  34,  22  was  a  bauty 
famous  in  history. 

My  22,  58,  65,  17,  a  battle  to  be  remem- 
bered in  French  history. 

My  3,  6,  18,  49,  38,  IS  was  a  beautiful 

My  34,  14,  63,  29,  12,  39,  22,  9,  43  was 
an  unhappy  queen. 

^y  27,  33,  36,  3;,  56,  22,  40,  the  goddess 
of  Revenge. 

My  64,  50,  55,  21,  5, 44,  a  river  in  Ameri- 
ca remarkable  for  beautiful  scenery. 

My  I,  22,  4,  41,  65,  a  river  famous  ia 
song  and  history. 

My  31,  15,  12,  48.  34,  M,  s6,  31,  23,  6s. 

31,  7,  3  royal  prisoner. 
My  13,  59,45.  n.  39.  28.  2,  25.  19,  47, 

65,  36,  22,  to,  a  leader  of  one  of  the 

Crusades. 
My  whole  is  an  historical  event  which  alt 

Americans  should  remember. 

L 

No.  87. 


If  rrom  my  whole  two  lifths  you  take. 

But  one  remains  behind  ; 
If  two  and  one  my  whole  can  make. 

Required  that  whole  to  find. 

e.x:b. 
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F.  0.  C. 
ILLUSTRATED    REBUS. 


CHARADE. -No.  89. 
VLyfiril  on  light  fantastic  toe 

Essajrs  both  jigs  and  reels, 
And,  Hying  o'er  the  polished  floor, 

A  charniing  grice  reveals. 

My  utottdwaka  our  happiness. 
Keeps  our  best  feelings  nann. 

Softens  the  thousand  ills  of  life, 
And  gives  to  home  its  cbann. 

Among  the  housewife's  plenteous  ston 

My  Ihirda  always  chief; 
Brought  out  when  Goodman  needs  a  mi 

Or  beggar  seeks  relief 

My  ivholt  a  oft  the  choicest  dish 

At  the  Thanksgiving  feast, 
Shining  conspicuous  on  the  board 

In  golden  beauty  drest 

P 

WORD  SQUARE,  — ^fa  90. 
I.  A  ftower.  3.  To  forward. 


I.  Tenniiutioiu. 


=60     ^ 


VBaSTON   JOUHMAL    , 


ANSWERS. 


SLditle  pitchert  hm  cntl  «»n. 
>.  MoKDW.  1.  PBt£  3.  Veaiu.  4. 

EHonc. 
I  ligh.  Ihsa  (ichcn,  ha  nlu. 
HEri.(»^hri{houi5T  S  T'.  (BjnU. 


ll.  ATLAS 
TRACE 
LATIN 
ACIDS 

SENSE 
ti.    Aay  erron  may  be  pudOBCd  vilh  llM  ihir- 


Was  wosld  mr  expect  10  Ke  ■  Lena'  Boi 
xk  *  1ii*c  lor  *  ivirifl  d[  buy  I'lt    OpcniDg 
n  thi>  monlh  the  fini  Ihing  <m  find  ■■ 
BURKE  BENTON'S  BANQUET. 

Birrke   BeDion,    bciring  big  bukeu,   brouihi 


nuih  braid  blilWDCMli  beiide  babblms  brmkl  I  " 
Burke  bellowed  back. 
Boyf,  bnned  bencalh  bis  burdcnK,  bnnigbt  beef, 

Bemird  Elirniby  (bald-piie,  bnrljr  bic'iclar)  bote 
buralini  bcmisi  bnides,  buillinf  Ball  Bugfaee 
bnujtht  Bulchet  BJinii'i  birdi ;  —  "  big  bartain  I " 

Banfoot  Beta  befin  boiling,  broilinf,  baking ; 
Bob  Bunaje  broke  boiei:  bicad-brimmed  Btn- 
jaoiln  beal  both  batting  Bugbee'i  birda. 

"  Buutirul  I "  Burke  braued.     "  Begin,  ban- 
Bui,  behold  I  bow-backed  BUly  Bsmpa  brinfing 
bnlllei. 
"  Beet ! "  bubbled  bibacioui  Byren  Bent. 
"Beiier  be  brandy  I"  bluiiered  bliokiag,  bleary 
Ben  Biiby. 

Burke  beMuglit  both.  "  Beware  r"  Bnl  both 
bcfa"  bibbing  boiintiruUy.  Biiby  bnised  ban- 
hut  Beu,  Birclbol  Bcv,  bluihinf.  bnied,  blue- 
deriiii1y,bow'ba<kedBillyBuin[».  Billybognded 
between  fiurke'i  brawny  brolhera.  bawling  black- 
guard billadi.  Burke'a  brolhen  bunt  Billy'a 
becibollln,  beating  Billy  badly.  Benchei  broke, 
bnll-dDilbow-iiawed,  Billy  blubbered.  Bynm  bit 
Biihy  1  bnrcfoat  Besi,  bidding  Burke  bnng  ban- 
dages  beneTOlently  bound  Billy'i  broken  bnw. 

"  Bad  biiiiaess  I "  bilte'ly  bewailed  Biitke  Ben- 
Ion.  —  battered,  badly  bniiaed.  "Begone,  baae 
blockheads  I  begone  I " 

Beware,  boys,  beer-bibbing.  Beer  beielling 
bsBiineUi  brandy  breeding  bnUlity,  Burke  Ben- 
toa'a  bounlifol  batiquet  bccarae  beauiiAil  bedlan. 


Further  than  Ihia  1  a 


lave  already  been  aeni  in,  but  ihej  all  bit  « 


Malil  —  Did  r 


eally  think  ai 


"  Beautiful  clouda  piled  ao  high  ; 
Against  the  uure  blue  of  the  au 
Speak  I  and  tell  me  ye  TUt  (cm] 
Oreverlaaiingligbt,  ifye 
Be  angeli  sporting,  in  i  «* 


nlightf_ 


Ofgc 
Vedt 

Seem  to  speak,  or  try  to,"  etc 
Nay,  Uabel.  you  will  hare  to  learn  soioelhing 
if  the   laws  of  rhyl>ini,   and  of  punclujiiin  too 
lefore  yon  can  wrile  either  blank  lene  or  thyuM. 


a  P.  B.   L.,  Jr.,  a  bd  of  clenn 

1  my  preciouB  magaiiee  yeelciday 
i  teas  n't  I  glad  to  see  the  dear  old 

was  I  to  read  ii.    Father 
U  pleasure  in  reading  it 


Alter  the  boy  hi 


iiKh  l«Iten  are  a  great  tourte  of  gntiAotion 
na,  a*we  have  said  befoie,  and  we  would  not 
lingly  niaa  one  ofi(hem.  Yet  do  you  lAt  know. 
ir  yoong  friends,  thai  there  u  a  more  practical 


you  ban  a  friend,  ai 
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In  the  first  place,  "Our  Young  Folki'*  coald 
oever  be  wliat  it  is  but  for  its  very  large  circula* 
(aoo.  We,  the  editors,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
«p«er  cheerful  readiness  with  which  the  publishers 
pgar  out  their  money  (and  you  have  no  idea  what 

•  atream  it  is  !)  to  make  these  pages  beautiful,  en- 
tertaining, and  instructive  ta  you ;  yet  this  could 
flot  continue  long  if  there  were  not  a  constant 
stream  returning.  It  is,  then,  the  immense  circu- 
lation of  **  Our  Young  Folks  "  which  enables  them 
and  us  to  make  it  what  it  is.  We  mean  to  make 
it  better  than  ever  during  the  coming  year ;  we 
•ball  not  relax  our  efforts  until  every  page  is 
bright  with  pictures  or  sparkling  with  enteruin- 
nent.  And  we  want  you  all  to  help  us.  You  can 
do  to  in  this  way  :  — 

Let  each  person  who  reads  our  roagaztne  and 
likes  it,  —  whether  he  has  written  to  tell  us  so  or 
not,  ■-'  prove  bis  friendship  for  it  by  inducing  some 
other  person  to  take  it.  We  believe  that  nearly 
titvry  one  of  our  readers  could  do  this  with  but 
very4ittle  trouble.  Give  yourselves  that  trouble ; 
wad  see  how  many  of  you,  during  the  next  three 
OMDths,  can  add  this  postscript  to  your  welcome 
letters :  *'  I  have  shown  my  good-will  to  the  mag- 
aaine  by  introducing  it  among  my  acquaintances, 
and  getting  one"  —  or  two,  or  three,  or  half  a 
dflieo,  as  the  case  may  be  —  '*  to  subscribe  for  it*' 

A  LITTLE  girl  of  our  acquaintance  —  Allie  M., 
«f  Chelsea,  three  years  old  — saw  for  the  first 
iwe  tlie  other  day  a  person  with  a  black  akin. 
It  was  an  old  negro-woman.  Allie  regarded  her 
with  curiosity  tempered  by  awe  for  a  while,  then 
timidly  approached,  and  touched  the  African 
hand :  then  she  looked  at  her  own  fingers,  to  see 
if  the  black  had  rubbed  off;  finally,  lifting  her 
•yes  wonderingly  to  the  black  face,  she  asked,  — 
**/>«/  Cm/  maktyou  in  tfu  dark  t " 

This  cheery  letter  comes  to  tis  from  Sara- 
toga :  — 

Dear  "  Young  Folks  " :  I  have  quite  recently 
made  your  acquaintance,  and  I  am  so  pleased 
with  you  that  I  want  to  write  you  a  letter.  I  am 
not  young,  though  I  was  young  more  than  a 
qaarter  of  a  century  ago:  but  now  the  silver 
threads  begin  to  gleam  through  **  my  bonny  brown 
hair.*'  Yet  I  love  young  people,  and  enjoy  their 
•odety  and  their  sports.  It  was  little  Floy  that 
introduced  you  to  me,  by  bringing  several  roaga- 
lines  to  my  sick-room,  to  "break  the  monotony 
and  help  pass  the  time  more  pleasantly."    She  is 

•  aweet  little  girl  and  loves  you  dearly.  You  all 
knew  that  Saratoga  is  a  place  frequented  by  mul- 
titudes of  people  of  alt  ages  and  siaes,  who  come 
ibr  rest  and  pleasure :  and  Floy  and  ber  mother 
come  each  wamer  to  spend  a  few  w«eka.  Floy 
makes  many  frieiub»  she  ia  so  kind  and  uoaalfiah. 


Now  will  yon  pardon  me  if  I  -tell  you  a  little 
about  myself?  I  am  an  invalid,  and  my  room  ia 
in  the  fourth  story  of  a  boardiug-house.  The  pro- 
prietor is  a  physician,* and  has  a  good  number  of 
patients  among  his  boarders,  and  I  am  one  of 
them.  My  room  ia  my  worlds  as  I  have  been 
confined  to  it  for  more  than  elevtn  ytars.  Some- 
times, though  seldom,  I  can  take  two  canes  and 
walk  a  few  steps  in  the  hall  just  outside  my  door. 
Tliat  is  the  extent  of  my  ability  to  move  around 
I  am  obliged  to  be  carried  wherever  I  go,  and  as 
that  is  so  painful  for  me,  I  am  seldom  taken  from 
my  room.  I  should  love,  O  *o  much  I  to  ride 
along  some  of  these  beautiful  drives,  or  walk  in 
the  lovely  parks ;  but  my  dear  Father  knows  what 
is  best  for  me,  and  I  will  try  to  be  patient  and 
submissive.  He  has  taken  away  my  parents  and 
all  my  brothers  and  aisters,  and  left  me  alone,  and 
"  yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me.'* 
Birds  will  sing  in  cages,  you  know,  and  I  am 
happy  in  my  little  comer  of  the  world.  My  vision 
is  limited,  for  the  great  brick  boarding-houses  are 
so  near  that  they  sliut  out  tlie  landscape  from  my 
view.  Yet  I  have  much  to  enjoy  and  be  thankful 
for.  Kmd  friends  call  at  my  room,  often  bringing 
with  them  some  memento  of  their  sympathy. 
Children  come  to  visit  me,  too :  and  I  can  look 
out  of  the  window  and  watch  them  while  they 
play  croquet,  which  amuses  and  diverts  me  much. 
But  it  grieves  roe  to  see  them  "cheat,"  as  they 
often  do  :  for  if  they  do  not  overcome  that  sinful 
trait,  they  will  surely  grow  up  to  be  dishonest  men 
and  women. 

I  wonder  if  Sallie  M.  reads  the  "Young 
Folks."  If  she  does,  I  hope  she  will  learn  not 
to  be  so  selfisli,  and  so  determined  to  have  every- 
thing her  own  way.  And  Harvey  M.,  too,  —  I 
hope  he  will  become  less  mischievous.  He  does 
not  mean  to  be  a  bad  boy,  but  he  is  careless  and 
thoughtless,  knocking  Ihe  balls  with  violence 
against  the  buildings,  and  throwing  the  mallets 
about,  breaking  them,  and  splitting  the  balls  until 
there  are  hardly  enough  left  with  which  to  play  a 
game.  Last  evening,  just  as  one  little  boy  was 
going  to  pick  up  a  ball,  another  struck  it  a  heavy 
blow  with  a  mallet,  bruising  the  little  boy's  fingers 
very  badly.  Of  course  he  "did  n't  mean  to»" 
but  I  think  boys  ought  to  study  to  be  less  harsh 
in  their  play. 

Well,  I  have  not  said  much  that  is  interesting : 
but  if  you  like  my  letters  I  will  write  you  again. 
I  am  glad  you  have  so  instructive  and  interesting 
a  magazine  to  read.  No  need  of  children  growing 
up  ignoramuses  when  they  can  have  such  a  feast 
as  yoQ  get  every  month.  I  am  growing  weary 
iM)w,  and  must  stop  and  rest.  So  a  kind  good-by 
to  all  who  hare  had  the  patience  to  read  me 
through. 

Yours  affectionately, 

fiiattit  df4$jf. 
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Wb  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ada  K—  for  this 
anecdote  :  At  a  recent  examination  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Washington,  the  question  was  put  to  a 
class  of  small  boys,  —  '*  Why  is  the  Connecticut 
River  so  called?"  —  when  a  bright  little  fellow 
put  op  his  hand.  *'Do  you  know,  James?" 
''Yes,  ma'am  ;  because  it  connects  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  and  cuts  through  Massachu- 
setts t "  was  the  triumphant  reply. 

^^  Empire  Stat***  who  has  "been  one  of  *Our 
Young  Folks '  from  Na  s  to  No.  69,  aad  hopes 
to  be  a  life  member  "  (and  thereby  shows  his  good 
sense),  asks  this  question  :  — 

'*Did  not  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  write  *A  Mes- 
sage from  the  Sea,*  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  although  it  is  not  in  any  edition  of  his  works 
iasued  by  your  publishing  house  ?  If  he  did  write 
it  (and  I  believe  the  Messrs.  Peterson  publish  it 
as  hisX  for  what  reason  is  it  excluded  from  what 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  advertise  as  *  The 
(loMPLBTB  Works  of  Charles  Dickens?*" 

**A  Message  from  the  Sea"  is  one  of  those 
papers  which  appeared  without  name  in  periodi- 
cals edited  by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  which,  if  not  from 
his  pen,  were  oflen  written  in  such  close  imitation 
of  his  style  that  they  readily  passed  for  his.  It 
may  be  for  the  interest  of  one  publishing  house  to 
reprint  it  under  his  name;  another  is  certainly 
justified  in  rejecting  it,  —  since  even  if  he  did 
write  it  (which  is  very  doubtful),  he  did  not  choose 
to  acknowledge  its  authorship. 

Mb.  Editor,  —  How  does  Miss  Pearl  Eytinge's 

birthday  come  so  often?    The  first  prize  she  re< 

ceived  was  for  an  essay  written  when  she  was  only 

thirteen  years  of  age.     The  last  is  for  one  that 

shows  her  to  be  fifteen.    This  seems  very  strange 

to  me :  perhaps  you  can  explain  it. 

Nannib. 

Yes,   Nannie.    Peari's  first  essay,  "Babies," 

was  written  when  she  was  thirteen,  but  it  was  not 

sent  in  for  a  prize  until  she  was  fourteen,  as  she 

told  us  in  a  letter  at  the  time. 

E.  R.  C,  writes  :  "  In  Mr.  Hale's  artides  on 
'  How  to  do  it,'  ftc,  published  in  '  Our  Young 
Folks '  last  year,  he  says,  '  Never  use  the  word 
prttunu*  Now,  in  almost  every  article  of  Hon. 
Horace  Greeley's  the  word  occurs,  as  it  does  very 
often  in  Mr.  Beecher's  writings.  Please  tell  ns  in 
the  •  Letter  Box  *  which  is  correct." 

What  Mr.  Hale  really  said  was  this  (see  "O.  Y. 
*F."  for  July.  1869):  "Will  you  take  care,  in 
writing  yourself,  never  to  say  *  commence '  or  '  pre- 
sume '  ?  **  He  does  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  use  these 
words,  and  we  roust  not  take  what  he  does  say 
too  litenHy.  He  has  been  showing  ]prhy  one 
should  choose  short,  simple,  Saxon  words,  m 
writing  and  speaking,  instead  of  long,  complex 
Latla  or  French  words.    It  it  the  &shioo  with 


many  people  to  use  the  French  "commence**  in 
plaoe  of  the  Saxon  "  begin,"  which  they  think  toe 
homely  a  word  for  a  fine  sentence  :  and  he  wama 
you  against  falling  into  such  affectations.  **  I  pre- 
sume "  (in  the  sense  of  "  I  dare  say  "  or  "  I  think  **) 
is  almost  as  common  as  "  I  guess,*'  and  could  weD 
be  dispensed  with.  Yet "  never  "  is  a  strong  word ; 
and  we  dare  say  that  Mr.  Hale  himself,  after  hav- 
ing used  "  begin  "  in  one  sentence,  would,  if  neces- 
sary, commence  the  next  with  its  synooyme.  Mr. 
Greeley  and  Mr.  Beecher  are  forcible  writers  and 
speakers,  but  they  are  not  students  of  style,  like 
Mr.  Hale,  and  we  know  that  both  of  them  —  from 
habit,  not  fitim  affectation  —  often  make  nse  of 
terms  which,  if  not  actually  incorrect,  are  not 
perhaps  the  best  and  purest  English.  If  the  qaes' 
tion  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  language  should 
arise  between  him  and  them,  and  we  had  no  opi»> 
ion  of  our  own  in  the  matter,  we  should  at  once 
presume  (and  here  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
kindly  permit  us  to  use  the  word)  that  Mr.  Hale 
was  right  and  that  Messrs.  Greeley  and  Bfeecher 
were  wrong.  After  all,  the  question  of  st]^  is 
often  one  of  individual  taste ;  and  there  are  points 
on  which  we  should,  perhaps,  differ  from  Mr.  Hale. 
Yet  we  know  of  no  safer  guide  than  be  for  those 
who  are  learning  "  How  to  Write,"  and  we  advtas 
all  our  young  contributors  (and  some  of  our  older 
ones)  to  read  over  again  and  again  his  excdlest 
hints  on  this  subject 

Voting  CcnM^utors.  —  We  have  received  eone 
remarkable  sketches  of  birds  and  animals  by  our 
"Young  Contributor,"  C  A.  Stephens,  which  will 
appear  soon.  The  following  have  also  bees  ac- 
cepted :  "  Sylvfs  Search  for  tk*  Sun  **  and  '^Oftr 
Midnighi  RaitL:*  by  Peari  Eytinge:  *' Going  np 
Trinity  Spire,**  by  Clarence  Fairfield  ;  '*  Li/e  in 
Virgima,**  by  W.  S.  Jerome:  *' Midget:*  by 
Mary  WiUiams :  and  "  Tfu  Racket  on  tAo  Ro^f,' 
by"S." 

"  Tke  Castle  and  Bridge  o/St.  Angelo  **  reads 
too  much  as  if  it  were  made  up  from   books. 
"  IVicked  Hoards**  and  **  Lines  from  am  Auto 
graph  Booh  "  are  also  declined. 

Answers  to  our  Ten  Prize  Questions  are  be- 
ginning to  come  in,  together  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  questions.  "Do  we  mean  so  anri 
so  ? "  Of  course  we  do,  if  we  say  so :  and  «"> 
have  no  further  explanations  to  make. 

One  word  here.  However.  Bear  in  mind,  dear 
young  fiiends,  that  our  object  in  proposing  t^c 
Questions  a  to  teach  yoo  to  investigate,  to  ihinV. 
and  to  express  your  thoughts ;  and  that,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  win  the  prizes  by  honorable 
means,  to  attempt  to  win  them  unfairly  is  to  de- 
firaod  yourselves  of  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value.  Remember  that  the  answers  mast  be  in 
your  own  words^  derived  from  yomr  tnm 
ttamding  of  the  tubjecU  treated. 
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WE    GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Barbara's   buzz. 

"ESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  world  of  friend- 
ship is  not  a  circle.  Or  if  it  is,  it  b  the  far- 
0%  immeasurable  horizon  that  holds  all  of  life 
and  possibility. 
"You  must  draw  the  lioe  somewhere,"  people 
y.  "  You  cannot  be  acquainted  with  every- 
body." 

But  Leslie's  lines  are  only  radii  They  reach 
jnt  to  wherever  there  is  a  sympathy ;  they  hold 
fast  wherever  they  have  once  been  joined. 
Consequently,  she  moves  to  laws  that  seem 
erratic  to  those  for  whom  a  pair  of  compasses 
1  lay  down  the  limit.  Consequently,  her 
wedding  was  "  odd." 

If  Olivia  Marchbanks  had  been  going  to  be 
married  there  would  have  been  a  "  circle  "  in- 
vited. Nobody  would  have  been  left  out ;  no- 
body would  have  been  let  in.  She  had  lived  in 
this  necromantic  ring ;  she  would  be  married 
1t ;  she  would  die  and  be  buried  in  it ;  and 
I  of  all  the  wide,  rich,  beautiful  champaign  of  life 
J  beyond,  —  of  all  its  noble  heights,  and  hidden, 
tender  hollows,  —  its  gracious  harvest  fields,  and  its  deep,  grand,  forest 
glooms,  —  she  would  be  content,  elegantly  and  exclusively,  to  know  nothing. 
To  her  wedding  people  might  come,  indeed,  from  a  distance, — geographi- 
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cally ;  but  they  would  come  out  of  a  precisely  corresponding  Uttle  sphere  ip 
some  other  place,  and  fit  right  into  this  one,  for  the  time  being*  with  th^ 
most  edifying  sameness. 

From  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  they  began  to  come, 
days  beforehand, — the  people  who  could  not  let  Leslie  Goldthwaite  be  married 
without  being  there.  There  were  no  proclamation  cards  issued,  bearing  in 
imposing  characters  the  announcement  of  '<  Their  Daughter's  Marriage,"  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Goldthwaite,  after  the  like  of  which  one  almost  looks 
to  see,  and  somewhat  feels  the  need  of,  the  regular  final  invocation,  —  *'  God 
save  the  Commonwealth !  ^ 

There  had  been  loving  letters  sent  here  and  there ;  old  Miss  Craydock^ 
up  in  the  mountains,  got  one,  and  came  down  a  month  earlier  in  consequence, 
and  by  the  way  of  Boston.  She  stayed  there  at  Mrs.  Frank  Scherman's ;  and 
Frank  and  his  wife  and  little  Sinsie,  the  baby,  —  ^  she  is  n't  Original  Sin,  as 

I  was,"  says  her  mother, — came  up  to  Z together,  and  stopped  at  the 

hotel.  Martha  Josselyn  came  from  New  York,  and  stayed,  of  course,  with  the 
Inglesides. 

Martha  is  a  horrible  thing,  girls ;  how  do  you  suppose  I  dare  to  put  her  in 
here  as  I  do  ?  She  is  a  milliner.  And  this  is  how  it  happens.  Her  father 
is  a  comparatively  poor  man,  —  a  book-keeper  with  a  salary.  There  are 
ever  so  many  little  Josselyns ;  and  Martha  has  always  felt  bound  to  help. 
She  is  not  very  likely  to  marry,  and  she  is  not  one  to  teke  it  into  her  calcula- 
tion, if  she  were ;  but  she  is  of  the  sort  who  are  said  to  be  ''cut  out  for  old 
maids,"  and  she  knows  it  She  could  not  teach  music,  nor  keep  a  school ; 
her  own  schooling —  not  her  education ;  God  never  lets  that  be  cut  short — 
was  abridged  by  the  need  of  her  at  home.  But  she  could  do  anything  in  the 
world  with  scissors  and  needle ;  and  she  can  make  just  the  loveliest  bonnets 
that  ever  were  put  together. 

So,  as  she  can  help  more  by  making  two  bonnets  in  a  day,  and  getting  six 
dollars  for  them  beside  the  materials,  she  lets  her  step-mother  put  out  her 
impossible  sewing,  and  has  turned  a  little  second-story  room  in  her  father's 
house  into  a  private  millinery  establishment  She  will  only  take  the  three 
doUars  apiece,  beyond  the  actual  cost,  for  her  bonnets,  although  she  might 
make  a  fortune  if  she  would  be  rapacious ;  for  she  says  that  pays  her  fairly 
for  her  time,  and  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  get  through  the  world  foirly, 
if  there  is  any  breathing-space  left  for  fiumess  in  it  If  not,  she  can  stop 
breathing,  and  go  where  there  is. 

She  gets  as  much  to  do  as  she  can  take.  ''  Miss  Josselyn  "  is  one  of  the 
little  unadvertised  resources  of  New  York,  which  it  is  very  knowing,  and 
rather  elegant,  to  know  about.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  elegant  to  have 
her  at  a  party.  Hence,  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  who  had  a  little  bonnet,  of  black 
lace  and  nasturtiums,  at  this  very  time,  that  Martha  Josselyn  had  made  for 
her,  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  was  Mrs.  Ingleside's  sister  and  had  come 
on  to  the  marriage. 

General  and  Mrs.  Ingleside  —  Leslie's  gousin  Delight — had  come  fiiom 
their  away-ofl^  beautiful  Wisconsin  home,  and  brought  little  three-year-old 
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Rob  and  RoVs  nurse  with  them.  Sam  Goldthwdte  was  at  home  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  just  finishing  his  medical  course,  —  and  Harry  was 
just  back  again  from  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  Mrs.  Goldthwaite's  house 
was  ftiU  too.  Jack  could  not  be  here ;  they  all  grieved  over  that  Jack  is  out 
in  Japan.  But  there  came  a  wonderful  <<  solid  silk  "  dress,  and  a  lovely  inlaid 
cabinet,  for  Leslie's  wedding  present,  —  the  first  present  that  arrived  from 
anybody ;  sent  the  day  he  got  the  news ;  —  and  Leslie  cried  over  them,  and 
kissed  them,  and  put  the  beautiful  silk  away,  to  be  made  up  in  the  fashion 
next  year,  when  Jack  comes  home;  and  set  his  picture  on  the  cabinet, 
and  put  his  letters  into  it,  and  says  she  does  not  know  what  other  things 
she  shall  find  quite  dear  enough  to  keep  them  company. 

Last  of  all,  the  very  day  before  the  wedding,  came  old  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Whame.  And  of  all  things  in  the  world,  he  brought  her  a  telescope.  *'  To 
look  out  at  creation  with,  and  keep  her  soul  wide,"  he  says,  and  *'  to  put  her 
in  mind  of  that  night  when  he  first  found  her  out,  among  the  Hivites  and  the 
Hittites  and  the  Amalekites,  up  in  Jefierson,  and  took  her  away  among  the 
planets,  out  of  the  snarL" 

Miss  Craydocke  has  been  all  summer  making  a  fernery  for  Leslie ;  and' 
she  took  two  tickets  in  the  cars,  and  brought  it  down  beside  her,  on  the  seat, 
all  the  way  firom  Plymouth,  and  so  out  here.  How  they  could  get  it  to 
wherever  they  are  going  we  all  wondered,  but  Dr.  Hautayne  said  it  should 
go ;  he  would  have  it  most  curiously  packed,  in  a  box  on  rollers,  and  marked,  — 
**■  Dr.  J.  Hautayne,  U.  S.  Army.  Valuable  scientific  preparations ;  by  no 
means  to  be  turned  or  shaken."  But  he  did  say,  ¥rith  a  gentle  prudence, — 
"  If  somebody  should  give  you  an  observatory,  or  a  greenhouse,  I  think  we 
might  have  to  stop  at  thaty  dear." 

Nobody  did,  however.  There  was  only  one  more  big  present,  and  that  did 
not  come.  Dakie  Thayne  knew  better.  He  gave  her  a  magnificent  copy  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna,  which  his  father  had  bought  in  Italy,  and  he  wrote  her 
that  it  was  to  be  boxed  and  sent  after  her  to  her  home.  He  did  not  say  that 
it  was  magnificent ;  Leslie  wrote  that  to  us  afterward,  herself.  She  said  it 
made  it  seem  as  if  one  side  of  her  little  home  had  been  broken  through  and 
let  in  heaven. 

We  were  all  sorry  that  Dakie  could  not  be  here.  They  waited  till  Septem- 
ber for  Harry ;  <'  but  who,"  wrote  Dakie,  ^  could  expect  a  military  engage- 
ment to  wait  till  all  the  stragglers  could  come  up  ?  I  have  given  my  consent 
and  my  blessing ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  stop  at  West  Point  on  your  way." 
And  that  was  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Arabel  Waite  and  Delia  made  all  the  wedding  dresses.    But  Mrs.  Gold- 
thwaite  had  her  own  carefully  perfected  patterns,  adjusted  to  a  line  in  every 
part    Arabel  meekly  followed  these,  and  saved  her  whole,  fresh  soul  to  pour  . 
out  upon  the  flutings  and  finishing. 

It  was  a  morning  wedding,  and  a  pearl  of  days.  The  summer  had  not 
gone  finom  a  single  lea£  Only  the  parch  and  the  blaze  were  over,  and  beauti- 
fill  dews  had  cooled  away  their  fever.  The  day-lilies  were  white  among  their 
broad,  tender  green  leaves,  and  the  tube^roses  had  come  in  blossom.    There 
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were  beds  of  red  and  white  carnations,  heavy  with  perfixme.  The  wide  gar- 
den porch,  into  which  double  doors  opened  from  the  summer-room  where 
they  were  married,  showed  these,  among  the  grass-walks  of  the  shady, 
secluded  place,  through  its  own  splendid  vista  of  trumpet-hung  bignonia 
vines. 

Everybody  wanted  to  help  at  this  wedding  who  could  help.  Arabel 
Waite  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pour  out  coffee,  or  something.  So  in  a  black 
silk  gown,  and  a  new  white  cap,  she  took  charge  of  the  little  room  up  stairs, 
where  were  coffee  and  cakes  and  sandwiches  for  the  friends  who  came  from 
a  distance  by  the  train,  and  might  be  glad  of  something  to  eat  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Delia  offered,  '^  if  she  only  might,'*  to  assist  in  the  dining-room, 
where  the  real  wedding  collation  stood  ready.  And  even  our  Arctura  came 
and  asked  if  she  might  be  "  lent,"  to  "  open  doors,  or  anything."  The 
regular  maids  of  the  house  found  labor  so  divided  that  it  was  a  festival  day 
all  through. 

Arctura  looked  as  pretty  a  little  waiting-damsel  as  might  be  seen,  in  her 
brown,  two-skirted,  best  delaine  dress,  and  her  white,  ruffled,  muslin  bib- 
apron,  her  nicely  arranged  hair,  braided  up  high  around  her  head  and  frizzed 
a  litde,  gently,  at  the  front,  —  since  why  should  n't  she,  too,  have  a  bit  of  the 
fashion  ?  —  and  tied  round  with  a  soft,  simple  white  ribbon.  Delia  had  on  a 
violet-and-white  striped  pique,  quite  new,  with  a  ruffled  apron  also ;  and  her 
ribbon  was  white,  too,  and  she  had  a  bunch  of  violets  and  green  leaves  upon 
her  bosom.  We  cared  as  much  about  their  dress  as  they  did  about  ours. 
Barbara  herself  had  pinched  Arctura's  crimps,  and  tied  the  little  white  bow 
among  them. 

Every  room  in  the  house  was  attended. 

"  There  never  was  such  pretty  serving,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  afterward. 
*'  Where  ^&V/ they  get  such  people  ? —  And  beautiful  serving,"  she  went  on, 
reverting  to  her  favorite  axiom,  "  is,  after  all,  the  very  soul  of  living  ! " 

*<  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Barbara,  gravely.  '*  I  think  we  shall  find  that  true 
always." 

Opposite  the  door  into  the  garden  porch  were  corresponding  ones  into  the 
hall,  and  directly  down  to  these  reached  the  last  flight  of  the  staircase,  that 
skirted  the  walls  at  the  back  with  its  steps  and  landings.  We  could  see 
Leslie  all  the  way,  as  she  came  down,  with  her  hand  in  her  father's  arm. 

She  descended  beside  him  like  a  sofdy  accompanying  white  cloud ;  her 
dress  was  of  tulle,  without  a  hitch  or  a  puff  or  a  festoon  about  it  It  had 
two  skirts,  I  believe,  but  they  were  plain-hemmed,  and  fell  like  a  mist  about 
her  figure.  Underneath  was  no  rustling  silk,  or  shining  satin  ;  only  more 
mist,  of  finest,  sheerest  quaker-muslin  ;  you  could  not  tell  where  the  cloud 
met  the  opaque  of  soft,  unstarched  cambric  below  it  all.  And  from  her  head 
to  her  feet  floated  the  shimmering  veil,  fastened  to  her  hair  with  only  two  or 
three  tube-rose  blooms  and  the  green  leaves  and  white  stars  of  the  lai|;er 
myrtle.  There  was  a  cluster  of  them  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  held  some  in 
her  left  hand. 

Doctor  Hautayne  looked  nobly  handsome,  as  he  came  forward  to  her  side 
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in  his  military  dress  ;  but  I  think  we  all  had  another  picture  of  him  in  our 
minds,  —  dusty,  and  battle-stained,  bareheaded,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  as  he 
ronie  across  the  fire  to  save  men's  lives.  When  a  man  has  once  looked  like 
that,  it  does  not  matter  how  he  ever  merely  looks  again. 

Mannaduke  Wharne  stood  close  by  Ruth,  during  the  service.  She  saw 
bis  gray,  shaggy  brows  icnit  themselves  into  a  low,  earnest  frown,  as  he 
fixedly  watched  and  listened ;  but  there  was  a  shining  underneath,  as  still 
water-drops  shine  under  the  gray  moss  of  some  old,  deft  rock ;  and  a 
pleasure  upon  the  hues  of  the  rough-cast  face,  that  was  like  the  tender 
glimmering  of  a  sunbeam. 

When  Marmaduke  Wharne  first  saw  John  Hautayne,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  held  him  so,  while  he  looked  him  hardly  in  the  face. 

"  Do  you  think  you  deserve  her,  John  P  "  the  old  man  said.  And  John 
looked  bim  back,  and  answered  straighlly,  "  No ! "  It  was  not  mere  apt 
and  eflective  reply  ;  there  was  an  honest  heartfiil  on  the  lips  and  in  the  eyes  ; 
and  Leslie's  old  friend  let  his  hand  slip  down  along  the  strong,  young  arm, 
until  it  grasped  the  answering  hand,  and  said  again,  — 

"Perhaps,  then,  John, — you '11  do!" 


"  Who  glveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?  "  That  is  what  the 
cbarch  asks,  in  her  service,  though  nobody  asked  it  here,  to-day.  But  we 
all  felt  we  had  a  share  to  give  of  what  we  loved  so  much.  Her  father  and  hec 
mother  gave ;  her  girl  friends  gave ;  Miss  Trizie  Spring,  Arabel  Waite, 
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Delia,  little  Arctura,  the  home-servants,  gathered  in  the  door-way,  all  gave ; 
Miss  Craydocke,  crying,  and  disdaining  her  pocket-handkerchief  till  the  tears 
trickled  off  her  chin,  because  she  was  smiling  also  and  would  not  cover  tk^ 
up, — gave  ;  and  nobody  gave  with  a  more  loving  wrench  out  of  a  deep  hear^ 
than  bluff  old  frowning  Marmaduke  Wharne. 

Nobody  knows  the  comfort  that  we  Hol^irds  took,  though,  in  those 
autumn  days,  after  all  this  was  over,  in  our  home  ;  feeling  every  bright,  com- 
fortable minute,  that  our  home  was  our  own.  "  It  is  so  nice  to  have  it  to 
love  grandfather  by,"  said  Ruth,  like  a  little  child. 

« Everything  is  so  pleasant,"  said  Barbara,  one  sumptuous  morning. 
^  I  've  so  many  nice  things  that  I  can  choose  among  to  do.  I  feel  like  a  bee 
in  a  barrel  of  sugar.  I  don't  know  where  to  begin."  Barbara  had  a  new 
dress  to  make ;  she  had  also,  a  piece  of  worsted  work  to  begin ;  she  had 
also  two  new  books  to  read  aloud,  that  Mrs.  Scherman  had  brought  up  from 
Boston. 

We  felt  rich  in  much  prospectively ;  we  could  afford  things  better  now ; 
we  had  proposed  and  arranged  a  book-club ;  Miss  Pennington  and  we  were 
to  manage  it ;  Mrs.  Scherman  was  to  purchase  for  us.  Ruth  was  to  have 
plenty  of  music.  Life  was  full  and  bright  to  us,  this  golden  autumn-time,  as 
it  had  never  been  before.  The  time  itself  was  radiant ;  and  the  winter  was 
stored  beforehand  with  pleasures ;  Arctura  was  as  glad  as  anybody ;  she 
hears  our  readings  in  the  afternoons,  when  she  can  come  up  stairs,  and  sit 
mending  stockings  or  hemming  aprons. 

We  knew,  almost  for  the  first  time,  what  it  was  to  be  without  any  pressure 
of  anxiety.  We  dared  to  look  round  the  house  and  see  what  was  wearing 
out  We  could  replace  things  —  some^  at  any  rate  —  as  well  as  not ;  so  we 
had  the  delight  of  choosing,  and  the  delight  of  putting  by ;  it  was  a  delicious 
perplexity.  We  all  felt  like  Barbara's  bee ;  and  when  she  said  that  once 
she  said  it  for  every  day,  all  through  the  new  and  happy  time. 

It  was  wonderful  how  litde  there  was,  after  all,  that  we  did  want  in  any 
hurry.  We  thought  it  over.  We  did  not  care  to  carpet  the  dining-room ; 
we  liked  the  drugget  and  the  dark  wood-margins  better.  It  came  down 
pretty  nearly,  at  last,  so  far  as  household  improvements  were  concerned,  to  a 
new  broadcloth  cover  for  the  great  family  table  in  the  brown-room. 

Barbara's  ^^^-havior,  however,  had  its  own  queer  fluctuations  at  this  time, 
it  must  be  confessed.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  it  was  not  altogether  to  be 
depended  on.  It  had  its  alternations  of  humming  content  with  a  good  deal 
of  whimsical  bouncing  and  buzzing  and  the  most  unpredictable  flights.  To 
use  3  phrase  of  Aunt  Trixie's  applied  to  her  childhood,  but  coming  into  new 
appropriateness  now,  Barbara  "  acted  like  a  witch." 

She  began  at  the  wedding.  Only  a  minute  or  two  before  Leslie  came 
down,  Harry  Goldthwaite  moved  over  to  where  she  stood  just  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  us,  by  the  porch  door,  and  placed  himself  beside  her,  with 
some  little  commonplace  word  in  a  low  tone,  as  befitted  the  hushed  expeo* 
tancy  of  the  moment 
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AH  at  once,  with  an  ''  O,  I  forgot ! "  she  started  away  from  him  in  the 
abniptest  fashion,  and  glanced  off  across  the  room,  and  over  into  a  little  side 
parlor  beyond  the  hall,  into  which  she  certainly  had  not  been  before  that 
day.  She  could  have  '<  forgotten  "  nothing  there ;  but  she  doubtless  had 
just  enough  presence  of  mind  not  to  rush  up  the  staircase  toward  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, at  the  risk  of  colliding  with  the  bridal  party.  When  Leslie  an 
instant  later  came  in  at  the  double  doors,  Mrs.  Holabird  caught  sight  of 
Barbara  again  just  sliding  into  the  far,  lower  comer  of  the  room  by  the  for- 
ward entrance,  where  she  stood  looking  out  meekly  between  the  shoulders 
and  the  floating  cap-ribbons  of  Aunt  Trixie  Spring  and  Miss  Arabel  Waite 
during  the  whole  ceremony. 

Whether  it  was  that  she  felt  there  was  something  dangerous  in  the  air,  or 
that  Harry  Goldth waite  had  some  new  awfulness  in  her  eyes  from  being 
actually  a  commissioned  officer,  —  Ensign  Goldthwaite,  now,  (Rose  had 
borrowed  from  the  future,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  effect,  when  she  had 
so  retorted  feet  and  dignities  upon  her  last  year,)  —  we  could  not  guess ;  but 
his  name  or  presence  seemed  all  at  once  a  centre  of  electrical  disturbances 
In  which  her  whisks  and  whirls  were  simply  to  be  wondered  at 

*'  I  don't  see  why  he  should  tell  me  things,"  was  what  she  said  to  Rosamond 
one  day,  when  she  took  her  to  task  after  Harry  had  gone,  for  making  off 
almost  before  he  had  done  speaking,  when  he  had  been  telling  us  of  the  finish- 
ing of  some  business  that  Mr.  Goldthwaite  had  managed  for  him  in  New- 
buryport  It  was  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  property  that  he  had  there,  from  his 
fisither,  of  houses  and  building-lots  that  had  been  unprofitable  to  hold,  because 
of  uncertain  tenants  and  high  taxes,  but  which  were  turned  now  into  a  com- 
fortable round  sum  of  money. 

"  I  shall  not  be  so  poor  now,  as  if  I  had  only  my  pay,"  said  Harry.  At 
which  Barbara  had  disappeared. 

"  Why,  you  were  both  there ! "  said  Barbara. 

"Well,  yes ;  we  were  there  in  a  fashion.  He  was  sitting  by  you,  though, 
and  he  looked  up  at  you,  just  then.     It  did  not  seem  very  friendly." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  did  nt  notice ;  I  don't  see  why  he  should  tell  me  things,"  said 
whimsical  Barbara. 

'IWell,  perhaps  he  will  stop,"  said  Rose,  quietly,  and  walked  away. 

It  seemed,  after  a  while,  as  if  he  would.  He  could  not  understand  Bar- 
bara in  these  days.  All  her  nice,  cordial,  honest  ways  were  gone.  She  was 
always  shying  at  something.  Twice  he  was  here,  when  she  did  not  come 
into  the  room  until  tea-time. 

"There  are  so  many  people,"  she  said,  in  her  unreasonable  manner. 
"  They  make  me  nervous,  looking  and  listening." 

We  had  Miss  Craydocke  and  Mrs.  Scherman  with  us  then.  We  had 
asked  them  to  come  and  spend  a  week  with  us  before  they  left  Z . 

Miss  Craydocke  had  found  Barbara  one  evening,  in  the  twilight,  standing 
alone  in  one  of  the  brown-room  windows.  She  had  come  up,  in  her  gentle, 
old-friendly  way,  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  My  dear,**  she  said,  with  the  twilight  impulse  of  nearness,  — "  I  am  an 
old  woman.    Are  n't  you  pushing  something  away  from  jrou,  dear  ?  *' 
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'<  Ow !  *'  said  Barbara,  as  if  Miss  Craydocke  had  pinched  her.  And  poor 
Miss  Craydocke  could  only  walk  away  again. 

When  it  came  to  Aunt  Roderick,  though,  it  was  too  much.  Aunt  Roder- 
ick came  over  a  good  deal  now.  She  had  quite  taken  us  into  unqualified  ap- 
proval again,  since  we  had  got  the  house.  She  approved  herself  also.  As 
if  it  was  she  who  had  died  and  left  us  something,  and  looked  back  upon  it 
now  with  satisfaction.  At  least,  as  if  she  had  been  the  September  Gale,  and 
had  taken  care  of  that  paper  for  us. 

Aunt  Roderick  has  very  good  practical  eyes ;  but  no  sentiment  what- 
ever. ''It  seems  to  me,  Barbara,  that  you  are  throwing  away  your  opportu- 
nities," she  said,  plainly. 

Barbara  looked  up  with  a  face  of  bold  unconsciousness.  She  was  brought 
to  bay,  now ;  Aunt  Roderick  could  exasperate  her,  but  she  could  not  touch 
the  nerve,  as  dear  Miss  Craydocke  could. 

"  I  always  am  throwing  them  away,"  said  Barbara.  "  It  *s  my  fashion.  I 
never  could  save  corners.  I  always  put  my  pattern  right  into  the  middle  of 
my  piece,  and  the  other  half  never  comes  out,  you  see.  What  have  1  done, 
now  ?    Or  what  do  you  think  I  might  do,  just  at  present  ?  " 

''  I  think  you  might  save  yourself  from  being  sorry  by  and  by,**  said  Aunt 
Roderick. 

''  I  'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Barbara,  collectedly.  **  Just  as 
much  as  if  I  could  understand.  But  perhaps  there  '11  be  some  light  given. 
1  '11  turn  it  over  in  my  mind.  In  the  mean  while,  Aunt  Roderick,  1  just  begin 
to  see  one  very  queer  thing  in  the  world.  You  've  lived  longer  than  I  have ; 
I  wish  you  could  explain  it  There  are  some  things  that  everybody  is  very 
delicate  about,  and  there  are  some  that  they  take  right  hold  o£  People 
might  have/<^>&^/-perp]exities  for  years  and  years,  and  no  created  being  would 
dare  to  hint  or  ask  a  question ;  but  the  minute  it  is  a  case  of  heart  or  soul,  — 
or  they  think  it  is,  —  they  '  rush  right  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread'  What 
do  you  suppose  makes  the  difference  ?  " 

After  that,  we  all  let  her  alone,  behave  as  she  might  We  saw  that  there 
could  be  no  meddling  without  marring.  She  had  been  too  conscious  of  us 
all,  before  anybody  spoke.  We  could  only  hope  there  was  no  real  mischief 
done,  already. 

*'  It 's  all  of  them,  every  one  ! "  she  repeated,  half  hysterically,  that  day, 
after  her  shell  had  exploded,  and  Aunt  Roderick  had  retreated,  really  with 
great  forbearance.  "  Miss  Craydocke  began,  and  I  had  to  scream  at  her ; 
even  Sin  Scherman  made  a  little  moral  speech  about  her  own  wild  ways,  and 
set  that  baby  crowing  over  me  1  And  once  Aunt  Trixie  *  vummed '  at  me. 
And  I  'm  sure  I  ain't  doing  a  single  thing !  "  She  whimpered  and  laughed, 
like  a  little  naughty  boy,  called  to  account  for  mischief,  and  pretending  sur- 
prised innocence,  yet  secretly  at  once  enjoying  and  repenting  his  own  bad- 
ness ;  and  so  we  had  to  let  her  alone. 

But  after  a  while  Harry  Goldthwaite  stayed  away  four  whole  days,  and  then 
he  only  came  in  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  Washington  to  be  gone  a  week. 
It  was  October,  now,  and  his  orders  might  come  any  day.  Then  we  might 
not  see  him  again  for  three  years,  perhaps. 
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On  the  Thursday  of  that  next  week,  Barbara  said  she  would  go  down  and 
see  Mrs.  Goldthwaite. 

'^  I  think  it  quite  time  you  should/'  said  Mrs,  Holabird.  Barbara  had  not 
been  down  there  once  since  the  wedding-day. 

She  put  her  crochet  in  her  pocket,  and  we  thought  of  course  she  would 
stay  to  tea.    It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when  she  went  away. 

About  an  hour  later  Olivia  Marchbanks  called. 

It  came  out  that  Olivia  had  a  move  to  make.  In  fact,  that  she  wanted  to 
set  us  all  to  making  moves.  She  proposed  a  chess-club,  for  the  winter,  to 
bring  us  together  regularly ;  to  include  half  a  dozen  families,  and  meet  by 
turn  at  the  different  houses. 

'^  I  dare  say  Miss  Pennington  will  have  her  neighborhood  parties  again," 
she  said  ;  ''^  they  are  nice,  but  rather  exhausting ;  we  want  something  quiet, 
to  come  in  between.  Something  a  little  more  among  ourselves,  you  know. 
Maria  Hendee  is  a  splendid  chess-player,  and  so  is  Mark.  Maud  plays  with 
her  father,  and  Adelaide  and  I  are  learning.  I  know  you  play,  Rosamond, 
and  Barbara,  —  does  n't  she  ?  Nobody  can  complain  of  a  chess-club,  you 
see  ;  and  we  can  have  a  table  at  whist  for  the  elders  who  like  it,  and  almost 
always  a  round  game  for  the  odds  and  ends.  After  supper,  we  can  <knce, 
or  anything.    Don't  you  think  it  would  do  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  do  nicely,  for  one  thing,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully.  '<  But 
don't  let  us  allow  it  to  be  the  whole  of  our  winter." 

Olivia  Marchbanks'  &ce  clouded.  She  had  put  forward  a  little  pawn  of 
compliment  toward  us,  as  towards  a  good  point,  perhaps,  for  tempting  a 
break  in  the  game.  And  behold !  Rosamond's  knight  only  leaped  right  over 
it,  facing  honestly  and  alertly  both  ways. 

"  Chess  would  be  good  for  nothing  less  than  once  a  week,"  said  Olivia. 
<'  I  came  to  you  almost  the  very  first,  out  of  the  family,"  she  added,  with  a 
little  height  in  her  manner.    "  I  hope  you  won't  break  it  up." 

"  Break  it  up !  No,  indeed !  We  were  all  getting  just  nicely  joined 
together,"  replied  Rosamond,  ladylike  with  perfect  temper.  "  I  think  last 
winter  was  so  really  good^^  she  went  on ;  ^^  I  should  be  sorry  to  break  up 
what  that  did ;  that  is  all." 

'*  I  'm  willing  enough  to  help  in  those  ways,"  said  Olivia,  condescendingly ; 
'^  but  I  think  we  might  have  our  own  things,  too." 

"  I  don't  know,  Olivia,"  said  Rosamond,  slowly,  '^  about  these  '  own 
things.'    They  are  just  what  begin  to  puzzle  me." 

It  was  the  bravest  thing  our  elegant  Rosamond  had  ever  done.  Olivia 
Marchbanks  was  angry.    She  all  but  took  back  her  invitation. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said,  getting  up  to  take  leave.  "It  must  be  some 
time  yet ;  I  only  mentioned  it.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  try  to  go  beyond 
ourselves,  after  alL  Such  things  are  sure  to  be  stupid  unless  everybody  is 
really  interested." 

Rosamond  stood  in  the  hall-door,  as  she  went  down  the  steps  and  away. 
At  the  same  moment,  Barbara,  flushed  with  an  evidently  hurried  walk,  came 
in.    "  Why !  what  makes  you  so  red.  Rose  ?  "  she  said. 
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"  Somebody  has  been  snubbing  somebody,^  replied  Rose,  holding  her 
royal  color,  like  her  namesake,  in  the  midst  of  a  cool  repose.  *'  And  I  don't 
quite  know  whether  it  is  Olivia  Marchbanks  or  I." 

"A  color-question  between  Rose  and  Barberry!"  said  Ruth.  **What 
have  y^u  been  doing.  Barbie  ?    Why  did  n't  you  stay  to  tea  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I  Ve  been  walking,  of  course.  —  That  boy  has  got  home  again,"  she 
added,  half-aloud,  to  Rosamond,  as  they  went  up  stairs. 

We  knew  very  well  that  she  must  have  been  queer  to  Harry  again.  He 
would  have  been  certain  to  walk  home  with  her,  if  she  would  have  let  him. 
But — '*all  through  the  town,  and  up  the  hill,  in  the  daylight  I  Or — stay 
to  tea  with  him  there,  and  make  him  come,  in  the  dark  !  —  And  t/'he  imagined 
that  I  knew  ! "  We  were  as  sure  as  if  she  had  said  it,  that  these  were  the 
things  that  were  in  her  mind,  and  that  these  were  what  she  had  run  away 
from.  How  she  had  done  it  we  did  not  know ;  we  had  no  doubt  it  had  been 
something  awful. 

The  next  morning  nobody  called.  Father  came  home  to  dinner  and  said 
Mr.  Goldthwaite  had  told  him  that  Harry  was  imder  orders,  —  to  the 
«  Kal^hdin." 

In  the  afternoon  Barbara  went  out  and  nailed  up  the  woodbines.  Then 
she  put  on  her  hat,  and  took  a  great  bundle  that  had  been  waiting  for  a 
week  for  somebody  to  carry,  and  said  she  would  go  round  to  South  Hollow 
with  it,  to  Mrs.  Dockery. 

"You  will  be  tired  to  death.  You  are  tired  already,  hammering  at  those 
Tines,"  said  mother,  anxiously.  Mothers  cannot  help  daughters  much  in 
these  buzzes. 

''  I  want  the  exercise,"  said  Barbara,  turning  away  her  face  that  was  at 
once  red  and  pale.  ''  Pounding  and  stamping  are  good  for  me."  Then  she 
came  back  in  a  hurry,  and  kissed  mother,  and  then  she  went  away. 

Mrs.  A,  D.  T,  IVhitney. 
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*•  T^  OW,  girls.  It  ««7/'* 

-l-^  Trim,  in  her  superior  manner,  smiled,  —  for  it  was  Trim  who  had 
just  said,  "  Lovely ! " 

Rye  did  not  smile ;  she  looked  up,  half  frightened,  half  disappointed,  from 
over  her  breadths  of  green  silk,  into  Aunt  Banger's  face. 

Aunt  Banger  was  running  breadths,  too ;  everybody  was  running  breadths : 
excepting  Trim,  who  had  brought  the  last  Bazar,  and  sat,  in  a  heap  of 
Demorests  and  Gbdeys,  comparing  notes,  and  criticising  curtly. 

Rye,  with  her  feet  crossed,  swam  about  at  intervaTs  on  the  floor,  in  billows 
of  green  silk,  after  floating  spools,  thimbles,  needles  (it  has  been  estimated 
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bj  a  mathematical  friend,  that  Rye  will  lose,  upon  an  average,  six  needles  to 
five  minutes'  sewing),  and  seised  the  opportunity,  whenever  she  could,  to 
hold  her  new  dress  up  in  the  thick  of  the  afternoon  sunlight,  '^  to  see  the 
emeralds  come  out" 

Aunt  Banger  certainly  had  not  meant  the  silk  when  she  said,  *<  It  is  n't " ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  she  gave  it  to  Rye  herself;  in  the  next,  because  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  prettier  piece  of  goods  in  the  market  It  looked  like  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  lighted  waves,  with  a  tiny,  fine  spray  of  sea-weed  tossing 
over  them, — all  green,  but  the  green  that  lives  and  quivers  and  crystallizes 
into  gems,  as  Rye  thought 

It  was  like  playing  at  a  sea-bath  to  make  it  up.  When  it  came  to  trimming, 
Rye  grew  perceptibly  solemn.  It  was  a  fiu:t  familiar  in  the  fiunily  history, 
that  Aunt  Banger  objected  to  ruffles. 

"  And  firills,  and  plaits,  and  flounces,  and  everything  that  flies  and  quirks," 
Rye  had  confided  sadly  to  Trim.  So  Trim  was  over  with  Godey,  and  that 
superior  smile. 

The  pretty  mother,  —  Rye's  you  will  remember,  —  herself  trimmed  to  the 
pretty  waist,  —  had  said,  with  a  secret  look  of  S3rmpathy  that  was  almost  as 
sweet  as  ruffles  to  Rye's  little  foolish  heart,  ''Don't  make  Aunt  Banger 
trouble,  my  dear,"  and  had  gone  away  to  take  a  nap,  because  dressmaking 
made  her  head  ache. 

So  all  was  quiet  on  the  Potomac,  and  with  Trim  for  reserve  force,  Rye  had 
undertaken  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line. 

Trim  had  her  finger  on  a  plate  in  Harper  representing  a  young  woman 
with  a  face  like  cream-candy  and  a  dress  like  — 

*'  A  grab-bag ! "  said  Aunt  Banger.  '<  A  country  charity  fair  grab-bag. 
Nothing  belongs  to  anything.    Disjecta  membra  /" 

**  Latin,"  whispered  Rye  to  Trim,  who  had  never  studied  it 

**  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

'*  Hashed  up,"  said  Rye,  after  a  meditative  silence. 

Aunt  Banger  laid  the  Bazar  across  her  sharp  knees,  and  sharply  ran  her 
sharp  forefinger  over  the  cream-faced  lady. 

''  A  candy-pull ! "  Rye  suggested,  trying  to  laugh  ;  but  she  felt  more  like 
crying.  Trim  had  said  that  ruffles  were  "  the  thing  "  (this  was  last  spring), 
and  Trim  always  knew  what  was  the  ''  thing  "  better  than  Aunt  Banger. 

There  were  ruffles  enough  on  the  creamy  lady.  Ruffles  on  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  ruffles  on  the  middle  of  the  skirt ;  ruffles,  in  fact,  all  over  the  skirt ; 
ruffles  on  the  sacque,  around  the  edge,  up  the  back,  across  the  sleeves,  up 
the  front,  around  the  collar ;  a  ruffle  (in  another  plate,  but  the  same  unfortu- 
nate lady,  in  the  same  unfortunate  suit,  for  her  sacque  lay  ruffling  the  so&) 
on  the  waist  of  the  dress,  on  the  sleeves  of  the  dress,  on  the  sash  of  the 
dress,— 

'*  Raffles,  ruffles  eyerywbere." 

^  Or  you  might  take  off  the  upper  two,  and  make  a  double  skirt,  —  with  a 
ruffle,"  observed  Trim,  sweetly,  by  way  of  improvement 
^  N0W|  girls  1  *'  repeated  Aunt  Banger,  "  it  is  n't  pretty  1    It  is  &%  really. 
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Not  a  bit  of  it,"  —  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bishion-books  in  her 
quick,  relentless  way,  —  '< there  aren't  three  dresses  here  I  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in,  —  no,  not  even  if  I  were  Rye.  What  with  your  frills, 
and  your  perks,  and  your  peaks,  and  your  odds,  and  your  ends,  and  your 
streamers,  you  1870  girls  look  more  like  a  little  set  of  poll-parrots  at  a  mon- 
key-show "  (Aunt  Banger  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  attend  to  the  re- 
markable zoological  construction  of  her  sentence)  than  you  do  like  creatures 
of  refined  sense.  I  say  refined  sense.  Common  sense  I  leave  out  of  the 
reckoning  altogether." 

"  But  we  must  be  in  the  fashion,"  pleaded  Trim,  as  Aunt  Banger  paused 
to  catch  her  breath. 

"  I  'd  rather  sew  myself  into  a  rag-bag,  than  go  round  looking  as  if  I  came 
out  of  the  ark ! "  said  Rye,  hotly.  She  felt  her  ruffles  rolling  away  over  the 
billows  of  breadths.  She  had  begun  in  her  mind  with  the  modest  number 
of  five.  If  she  asked  for  three  now,  she  knew  that  she  should  do  it  in  the 
teeth  of  Fate. 

'*  Not  to  speak  of  the  money,"  proceeded  Aunt  Banger  (when  she  at  once 
fidrly  begun  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  stop  her),  —  *'  not  to  say  one  syllable 
of  the  money — ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  nobody  knows  how  many 
more  dollars  but  those  that  have  got  to  settle  the  Lord's  and  the  dress- 
maker's bills  for  it — for  work  and  material  of  /ri>»mf;f^  a  single  dress,  and 
the  Indians  starving  to  death  on  Lake  Superior." 

'<  What  have  the  Indians  to  do  with  it  ?  "  put  in  Trim  with  an  air  of  high 
personal  culture. 

"  Not  to  say  a  word  of  Indians,"  continued  the  old  lady,  ^^nor  any  other 
folks  that  can't  afibrd  ruffles,  nor  the  wicked,  awful  waste,  nor  the  Last 
Trump,  nor  anything  but  the  pretty  of  it ;  li  is  nU  pretty !  These  rigs  are 
not  in  taste^  girls ;  they  *re  not  ladylike ;  they  're  not  neat ;  they  're  not 
graceful  by  any  laws  of  God  or  man.  There  is  n't  an  artist  in  the  country, 
would  n't  tell  you,  that,  when  you  walk  down  town  in  that  plaid  suit  of  yours. 
Trim  Dash,  you  cut  a  ridiculous  figure.  A  ridiculous  figure  1  There! 
Now  I  've  had  my  say,  do  what  you  like  with  your  dress.  Rye  Robbins, — 
but  send  home  Trim  and  Godey,  before  you  decide." 

'<  But  one  must  trim  a  skirt,"  laughed  Trim,  by  no  means  offended,  though 
by  no  means  convinced. 

"  A  short  skirt.  Perhaps.  Well,  yes.  It 's  more  in  proportion.  I  don't 
want  Rye  to  look  ugly.  I  want  to  make  her  just  as  pretty  as  I  can.  She 
knows  that." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Rye,  uncertainly ;  the  ruffles  had  all  slipped  off  on  the 
green  tide,  now. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Aunt  Banger,  if  you  were  we,  you  know  ?  "  This 
question  came  thoughtfully,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  would  f^tflop  round^^  said  Aunt  Banger,  promptly.  "  I  'd  braid,  bind, 
fold,  contrive.  I  'd  have  too  much  vanity  not  to  look  heavy  and  rich  and  un- 
crumpled  and  in  place,  and  where  I  belonged.  I  'd  as  soon  wear  a  meal-bag, 
for  instance,  tied  on  behind  me  as  that  sash  of  Trim's.    I  'd  \ci^  finished^  not 
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upholstered.  Superfluous  ornament  is  ten  times  worse  than  none  at  all. 
Instead  of  trimming  myself  wherever  I  could,  I  'd  trim  only  just  where  I 
could  n't  help  it.    Ways  ?    I  'd  make  ways !  " 

"  But  what 's  the  use  for  Prim  and  me,  you  see,  to  make  a  way  ?  Nobody 
else  would  set  foot  in  it." 

'*  Some  wealthy  Catholic  ladies  in  Paris,"  said  Aunt  Banger  with  her  eyes 
on  the  ceiling,  "  have  formed  a  society  for  reducing,  by  solemn  vows,  their 
expenditure  in  dress  to  a  fixed  and  very  moderate  sum.  All  the  pin-money 
they  save  by  the  means  goes  to  the  Pope." 

^  O,"  said  Rye,  blankly.  If  she  had  not  been  a  little  Protestant  Yankee 
girl,  who  did  not  even  know  what  "  pin-money  "  meant,  to  say  nothing  of 
never  having  owned  but  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  her  life  (and  that 
she  spent  on  skates),  she  might  have  felt  more  instructed  by  Aunt  Banger's 
illustration. 

'*  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old,"  said  Aunt  Banger  again  to  the  ceiling, 
"  leg-o*-mutton  sleeves  came  in.  Now  your  Aunt  Polly  Maria  and  I  did  n't 
like  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves.  '  When  I  turn  Second  Adventist  and  get  ready 
to  fly,  I  '11  wear  them,  not  before,'  said  Polly  Maria.  '  Exactly ! '  said  I. 
But  we  've  no  more  mind  to  be  stared  at  for  not  knowing  enough  to  know 
the  fuhions  than  you  have,  Trim  Dash.  What  do  we  do  ?  We  go  round 
with  a  paper,"  said  Aunt  Banger,  solemnly. 

**  Go  round  with  a  paper ! " 

"  Polly  Maria  drew  a  leg-o'-mutton  on  it,  and  I  carried  it  round.  There 
were  just  twenty-five  girls  in  that  town  signed  it,  and  they  never  wore  a  leg- 
o'-mutton  sleeve,  as  far  as  I  know,  till  the  day  they  died.  So  there  was  a 
crowd  of  us,  and  who  cared  ?  It  was  the  leg-o'-muttons  that  got  stared  at, 
I  can  tell  you !  " 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Rye,  "  I  did  n't  know  anybody  ever  really  did  that  I 
should  think  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of — of — presence  of  mind." 

Rye  brought  the  last  three  words  out  dubiously. 

'<  Any  dozen  girls  in  a  town,  who  would  make  up  their  minds  that  belts 

were  prettier  than  sashes,  or  folds  in  better  taste  than  frills,  or  comfort  of 

more  importance  than  complexion,  or  that  dress-goods  should  be  nicer  than 

their  trimmings,  or  that  a  pretty  thing  is  better  to  look  at  than  an  ugly  one, 

or  a  sensible  thing  better  to  do  than  a  foolish  one,  —  might  set  the  fashion 

for  a  region.    But  I  suppose  you  and  Trim  would  die  in  the  house  first !  " 

And  I  don't  know  but  they  would. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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WAITING   FOR   A   BITE. 

WHY  don't  the  fishes  bite,  grandma? 
Why  don't  the  fishes  bite? 
I  'm  going  to  catch  one  for  supper,  — 

Grandma,  you  said  I  might 
Hush,  Towser,  do  leave  off  barking ! 

You'll  frighten  them  all  away. 
Oy  I  love  to  go  a-fishing! 
And  I've  been  a-fishing  all  day. 

Do  wait  till  I  catch  one,  grandma, — 

Till  I  have  one  little  bite ; 
I  'm  coming  right  in  to  supper ;  — 

No,  you  need  not  ''wait  all  night"* 
Twenty  great  flopping  fishes, 

That  looked  like  clouds  in  the  sky, 
I  saw  just  now  in  the  water ;  — 

I  shall  catch  one,  by  and  by. 

Did  you  say  that  they  were  clouds,  grandma? 

O  no,  you  're  mistaken  quite ; 
The  clouds  would  fidl  in  the  water  splash, 

And  give  me  a  dreadful  fright ;  — 
And  pray  don't  call  me  a  "goosey," 

Nor  ask  if  I  mean  to  beat    • 
The  fishes  dead  with  my  fish-stick. 

When  they  hop  up  round  my  feet 

"No  fish  in  this  water,"  grandma? 

Just  wait  till  I  get  a  bite ! 
You  will  hold  up  your  hands  and  wonder 

To  see  such  a  splendid  sight 
IVe  counted  them,  —  two,  ten,  forty, — 

All  wriggling  under  the  tree, 
And  into  the  frying-pan  skipping, 

For  Towser  and  you  and  me  ! 

Sure  enough,  my  grandson  Dan 
Is  a  mighty  fisherman. 
If  things  go  on  so,  there  '11  be 
No  fish  swimming  in  the  sea 
By  the  time  he  gets  a  beard! 
Well,  I  always  was  afeard 
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Little  Dan  would  grow  too  wise 
For  his  years ;  but,  bless  his  eyes ! 
Mine  have  seen  a  funnier  sight, — 
Grown  men  waiting  for  a  bite. 
Daft  ones,  wondering  all  day  long. 
Why  this  tiresome  world  goes  wrong;  — 
Lazy-bones,  that  think  to  get 
Money  without  earning  it;  — 
Orators,  their  senseless  word 
Flinging  to  a  stupid  herd, — 
None  of  understanding  good, — 
Nothing  to  be  understood ;  — 
Men  that  angle  for  a  mate. 
Hook  a-dangling,  bare  of  bait. 
Always  in  the  shallowest  place:  — 
Writers,  O  the  idle  race  1 
Spinning  out  long  strings  of  rhymes. 
Hoping  from  dull  brains  betimes 
Grand  ideas  to  bring  to  light 
Silly  Dan,  a  sillier  sight 
Every  day  the  world  can  show 
Than  yourself^  look  high  or  low ; 
Though  you  seem,  dear,  far  from  bright. 
Don't  you? — waiting  for  a  bitel 

Luty  Larcom* 


A   BOY'S   VISIT    TO    POMPEII. 

THE  Westldw  family  were  gathered  about  the  ''  evening  lamp,"  reading, 
or  sewing,  or  studying  out  the  puzzles  in  the  children's  favorite  maga- 
zine, when  suddenly  Luke  Westlow  struck  the  page  before  him,  and 
exclaimed  with  startling  emphasis,  '<  By  George  1  I  wish  I  was  there  I " 

'<  Don't  swear,  Luke,"  said  his  sister  Sarah,  —  "I  beg  of  you  I  What 
rude  manners  you  have  learned  in  the  navy !  '*  for  Luke  was  a  young  mid- 
shipman home  on  a  visit 

"  I  take  back  the  fy  George^  and  humbly  ask  pardon ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
wish  I  was  there,"  replied  Luke. 

''  Where,  my  son  ?  Do  tell  us,"  said  his  mother,  hoping  to  draw  from 
him  one  of  his  stories  of  foreign  lands. 

''  Look  here  1 "  cried  Luke,  holding  up  the  paper  he  was  reading  (it  was 
a  copy  of  Every  Saturday).  ^  The  theatre  at  Pompeii  has  been  reopened 
after  an  intermission  of  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  new  manager 
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solicits  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  his  predecessor, 
Marcus  Quintus  Martius  ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  that,  —  I  don't  understand  that,  Luke,  my  boy ! " 
spoke  up  Grandfather  Westlow,  from  his  comer.  "  A  theatre  closed  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  Luke?  and  reopened,  you  say?  I  don't  understand 
that ! "  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  it  explained. 

'*  Why,  did  n't  you  ever  hear  how  the  curtain  fell  on  that  theatre,  in  the 
year  seventy-nine  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  hundred  seventy-nine  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  gran'ther  I  seventy-nine  without  the  seventeen  hundred.  It 
was  the  biggest,  blackest,  awfulest  curtain  that  ever  fell  on  any  theatre, 
I  tell  you !  It  fell  on  the  whole  city.  If  you  had  been  there,  you  *d  have 
thought  it  was  the  everlasting  cui^n  falling  on  the  great  stage  of  all,''  Luke 
rattled  on.  "  All  the  world  *s  a  stage,  you  know,  as  Shakespeare  says,  — 
though  he  had  n't  said  it  then  ;  for  Shakespeare,  Milton,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  governments  of  modern  Europe,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
art  of  printing,  our  great  inventions,  —  all  these  things  have  taken  place, 
as  it  were,  between  the  acts.     I  mean,  while  that  curtain  was  down." 

Still  the  old  grandfather  shook  his  head,  smiling,  but  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

**  He  means,  the  curtain  of  ashes  from  Mount  Vesuvius  that  buried  the 
city  of  Pompeii,"  Sarah  explained.    "  You  've  heard  of  that,  gran'ther  ?  " 

<<  O  yes !  the  curtain  of  ashes !  Now  I  understand ! "  and  the  old  man 
nodded  and  rubbed  his  hands.    ''  Curtain  of  ashes  is  good  ! " 

"  You  've  been  there,  have  n't  you  ?  Tell  us  about  it,  Luke  1 "  said  his 
mother,  as  he  was  turning  again  to  the  pictures  in  Every  Saturday, 

•*  There  '11  be  no  end  to  it,  if  I  begin.  The  city  was  buried  completely ; 
and  now  in  digging  it  out  the  engineers  and  workmen  find  things  just 
about  as  they  were  left  by  the  people  so  long  ago,  —  kitchen  pots  and  pans, 
the  images  of  household  gods,  works  of  art,  the  surgeon's  instruments, 
the  apothecary's  stuffs,  the  coquette's  cosmetics,  heathen  temples  and  altars, 
and  so  forth.  That's  what  makes  Pompeii  so  interesting.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world  1  Not  that  it  was  a  very  large  city. 
It  had,  perhaps,  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  a  cele- 
brated seaside  resort  for  the  Romans,  who  went  there  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  bay.  The  great  orator,  Cicero,  had  a  residence  there, 
which  he  speaks  of  in  his  letters  ;  so  I  am  told,  for  I  never  read  them. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  pleasure-house  at  Pompeii ;  and  it  was  there 
that  a  son  of  his  met  with  a  singular  mishap.  He  and  some  other  boys  were 
tossing  up  ripe  pears  and  catching  them  in  their  mouths ;  when  the  little 
prince  imperial  threw  one  so  high  that  when  it  came  down  it  wedged  itself 
in  his  throat  and  choked  him  to  death.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
been  very  much  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  to  have  had  a  merry  life,  while  it 
lasted.  They  were  fond  of  art,  pictures,  architecture,  statuary,  and  delighted 
in  theatrical  shows  and  gladiatorial  combats.  They  were  not  a  very  moral 
people,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  one  has  astonishing  evidence  of  that  as  he  walks 
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through  the  uncovered  part  of  the  city  to-day,  and  is  hardly  surprised  that 
it  should  have  met  with  the  fate  of  Sodom.  That 's  right,  Therese  ;  bring 
your  map  of  Italy,  and  we  '11  see  if  we  can  find  Pompeii.  Ves,  there  it  is, 
about  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  near  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  See, 
gran'ther  P " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  said  old  Mr.  Westlow,  winking  and  smiling,  —  though 
be  did  not  see  at  all,  but  only  imagined  he  did. 

"  Why  did  people  live  so  near  that  dreadful  volcano  ?  "  asked  Therese. 

"  Why  do  they  live  so  near  it  to-day,  with  the  ruins  of  cities  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  it  under  their  very  eyes,  —  perhaps  under  the  soil  their 
houses  are  built  upon  ?  The  whole  coast  is  now  thickly  inhabited  ;  it  is  like 
one  continuous  city  almost  all  the  way  from  Naples  ;  villages  and  villas, — as 
the  Italians  call  their  elegant  country  seats,  —  gardens  and  vineyards,  reach 
to  the  very  slopes  of  the  mountain,  which  is  forever  smoking,  if  not  flaming, 
and  which  sometimes  has  rivers  of  lava  running  down  its  sides.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  getting  used  to  a  danger,  and  thinking  nothing  of  it,  though 
in  the  days  of  Pompeii  Vesuvius  was  not  considered  dangerous  at  all. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  played-out  volcano  ;  it  was  green  to  the  summit ; 
there  had  not  been  an  eruption  for  several  hundred  years.  The  people  had 
lately  had  warning,  though,  that  they  were  on  perilous  ground.  In  the  year 
^ty-three  there  were  frightful  earthquakes,  by  which  the  city  was  partially 
destroyed.    It  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  those  when  the 
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volcanic  agencies  took  another  turn, — Vesuvius  opened  fire,  and  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabise  were  buried.  Herculaneum,  which  is  only  five 
miles  from  Naples,  and  much  nearer  Vesuvius  than  Pompeii  is,  was  buried 
by  that  and  subsequent  eruptions  to  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet.  A  sort  of  mine  has  been  opened  into  it,  and  there  is  the 
ancient  city,  so  far  underground ;  you  can  go  down,  and  walk  through  its 
streets  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  visit  its  houses  and  its  theatre,  and  come 
up  again  to  the  light  of  day,  very  much  astonished." 

"  As  you  did  ?  "  said  Sarah. 

'<  No,  I  did  n*t  I  passed  over  Herculaneum,  because  very  little  of  it 
has  been  excavated,  owing  to  its  severe  retirement  under  no  less  than  six 
successive  layers  of  lava,  which  can  now  be  counted  by  the  accumulations 
of  soil  that  had  time  to  form  on  each  before  the  next  one  came.  The  lava 
floods  never  reached  Pompeii,  which  you  must  not  think  of  as  right  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  mountain ;  Vesuvius  rises  from  the  coast  in  majestic, 
sweeping  slopes,  and  the  crater  is  some  five  miles  from  the  city.  Besides," 
said  Luke,  *'  the  houses  of  Pompeii  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  those  of  Herculaneum,  and  much  more  interesting  to  visit" 

"  How  did  you  go  to  Pompeii  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

''  By  railroad  from  Naples,  —  the  Castellamare  rulroad,  which  runs  right 
over  Herculaneum,  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  delightful  trip  !  " 
said  Luke,  kindling  at  the  recollection  of  it  '*  On  your  left  you  see  the 
beautiful  slopes  and  smoking  cone  of  old  Vesuvius.  On  your  right  you 
have  the  loveliest  bay  in  the  world,  —  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  such  wonderfuUy 
tinted  water !  all  alive,  on  a  fine  breezy  day,  with  ships  bound  for  Naples 
or  outward  bound,  —  steamers  and  yachts  and  sail-boats,  —  and  white-capped 
waves  rolling  with  frolicsome  plunges,  and  wild,  tossing  manes,  like  old 
Neptune's  horses,  all  along  the  beach." 

"  Bravo !  that 's  eloquence  I "  And  old  Mr.  Westlow  clapped  his  hands 
with  grandfatherly  delight 

Somehow  this  praise,  instead  of  encouraging  Luke,  made  him  rather 
ashamed  of  his  enthusiasm.  "  It 's  the  country  of  Neptune,  and  Vulcan, 
and  all  those  chaps,  you  know,"  he  said,  laughing.  ^'  It  was  winter  when 
I  was  there,  yet  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Peasants  were  gathering  vege- 
tables. Some  —  men  and  women  together,  in  picturesque  costumes  —  were 
washing  the  green-topped  roots  at  the  reservoirs,  from  which  water  is 
carried  in  stone  aqueducts  and  wooden  spouts  all  about  the  gardens,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Others  were  loading  patient  little  donkeys  with' 
panniers  packed  full  for  the  Neapolitan  market  At  last  we  alighted  at  the 
station,  paid  our  entrance  fee  at  the  gate,  and  were  taken  in  charge  by  a 
guide,  whose  business  it  was  to  show  us  the  sights  of  Pompeii  and  see 
that  we  didn't  steal  anything.  He  was  an  Italian,  I  an  American,  and 
neither  spoke  each  other's  language." 

''  How,  then,  could  you  understand  each  other  P  " 

<<  By  speaking  French,  which  is  the  universal  language  of  Europe.  Go 
where  you  will  on  the  Continent  and  you  find  somebody  to  speak  French 
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with  you ;  at  least,  I  always  did.  The  guide  spoke  it  badly  with  an  Italian 
accent,  and  I  spoke  it  very  badly  with  an  English  accent,  and  between  us 
both  the  politest  of  all  tongues  got  twisted  and  tortured  in  a  nianner 
which  would  have  astonished  Voltaire.  However,  I  found  out  something 
about  Pompeii,  through  the  help  of  my  guide,  and  of  my  own  good  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,"  said  Luke,  '<  its  situation.  It  occupied  a  sort  of  oval- 
shaped  area  some  two  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
It  was  a  walled  town."    But  here  the  old  grandfather  interrupted  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  walled  town,  my  boy  ?  " 
I  <'  I  mean  a  town  surrounded  by  ramparts  to  defend  it  against  its  enemies. 

All  respectable  towns*  were  walled  in  those  old  warlike  days.  The  ram- 
.  parts  of  Pompeii  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  ordinary  modes  of  attack,  though  of  course  our  modern  artillery 
would  have  made  nothing  of  them.  They  consisted  of  two  walls,  one  within 
the  other,  with  a  broad  platform  between.  They  surrounded  the  city  except 
on  the  side  of  the  sea.  At  intervals  on  these  ramparts  were  placed  massive 
square  towers  ;  and  in  the  outer  wall  were  embrasures,  through  which  the 
archers  could  let  fly  their  arrows.  There  were  eight  gates  communicating 
with  the  world  outside,  —  leading  to  Herculaneum,  to  Capua,  and  other 
places.  The  principal  gate  was  that  of  Herculaneum  ;  and  the  street  that 
passed  through  it  was  also  the  highway  to  Rome.  That  great  road  is  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  is  good  yet  These  old  Roman  chaps  built  the 
^  •    grandest  roads  in  the  world.    They  laid  first  a  tremendous  foundation  of 

brick,  stones,  chalk,  and  gravel,  layer  above  layer,  levelled  and  rammed 
down  hard,  and  then  placed  great  blocks  of  lava  over  all.  In  Italy  you 
ride  over  those  andent  roads  to-day,  —  and-  it  seems  strange  enough,  so 
many  hundred  years  after  the  nation  that  built  them  has  passed  away !  "   . 

Here  the  old  grandfather  appeared  inclined  to  clap  his  hands  again,  but 
he  refrained,  fearing  again  to  damp  his  nephew's  spirits. 

'*  The  Herculaneum  Gate,"  Luke  went  on,  *'  must  have  been  a  fine  affidr, 
in  its  day.  It  had  three  arched  entrances,  a  large  central  one  for  chariots, 
and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  for  pedestrians.  The  main  entrance  was 
closed  by  a  portcullis,  —  a  massive  framework  hauled  up  by  means  of  chains 
and  pulleys,  and  dropped  sometimes  on  the  heads  of  enemies  who  might 
I  happen  to  be  making  unseasonable  visits.    Much  of  the  upper  masonry  has 

now  fsdlen  in,  but  the  grooves  in  which  the  portcullis  slid  are  still  there, 
though  partly  covered  by  old  stucco-work,  showing  that  Pompeii  hadn't 
had  occasion  to  shut  out  its  neighbors  for  some  years  before  it  was  de- 
stroyed. The  city  was  subject  to  Rome,  and  had  been  dismantled  by  one 
of  the  emperors  for  having  had  a  hand  in  some  insurrection." 

'*  And  did  you  pass  this  gate  ?  "  asked  wondering  little  Therese. 

"  O  yes,"  said  Luke.  "  I  walked  over  the  old  pavements  just  where 
the  young  fellows,  and  old  people,  and  little  bo3rs  and  girls  walked  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  promenade  in  their  time. 
On  their  left,  as  they  went  out  firom  the  city,  was  the  sea,  —  then  quite  near, 
though  it  is  now  sdmost  a  mile  away,  earthquakes  and  eruptions  having 
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changed  the  line  of  the  coast  On  their  right  were  the  mountains,  with  the 
soaring  summit  of  Vesuvius  before  them.  The  street  was  bordered  by 
tombs,— for  here  iras  the  Greenwood,  the  Mount  Auburn,  of  the  Pompeians. 
Very  different  it  was,  though,  from  our  modera  cemeteries.  The  dead  were 
burned  in  those  days,  and  their  ashes  were  placed  in  urns,  and  the  urns 
were  put  away  in  sepulchres.  The  urns  were  of  earthenware,  glass,  bronze, 
silver ;  or,  if  wealthy,  you  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  your  ashes 
preserved  in  a  lovely  urn  of  gold.  The  monuments  were  of  Iwick  or  stone, 
covered  with  a  very  durable  kind  of  white  stucco  ;  and  many  of  them  were 
quite  elegant  Rows  oi  these  line  the  Street  of  Tombs,  as  it  is  now  called  ; 
and  you  can  walk  between  them  as  you  approach  the  Herculaneum  Gate, 
and  enter  the  city.  You  can  stop  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  some  of 
them,  if  you  choose,  —  and  if  you  understand  Latin.  You  pass  the  family 
tomb  of  Diomed,  whose  ruined  villa  is  close  by,  —  for  there  were  shops  and 
sumptuous  houses  in  the  Street  of  Tombs.  Another  monument  bears  the 
inscription,  — '  Farewtil,  most  happy  soul  of  Caia  Oppia  !  farewell,  sweet- 
est mother  /  We  shall  follow  thte  in  such  order  as  may  be  appointed  by 
nature.'  Another  was  rused  by  '  Decimilla,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  to  her 
husband  and  sons' " 

"  How  strange  it  must  seem  to  read  of  a  priestess  of  Ceres  on  a  tomb- 
stone I "  said  Mrs.  Westlow. 

"Yes,  and  to  think  how  she  probably  stood  before  that  sepulchre  and 
mourned  for  her  kindred  like  any  other  widowed  mother,  so  many  cen- 
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turies  ago  !  To  us  now  it  does  n't  seem  to  have  mattered  much  whether 
they  left  the  world  a  few  years  earlier  or  later  than  she  did  ;  and  I  could  n't 
help  wondering  whether,  in  talking  over  now  the  old  life  they  lived  on  earth, 
they  might  not  sometimes  forget  which  died  first  I  tell  you,  it  is  better 
than  a  sermon  for  making  a  fellow  think,  just  to  walk  through  that  street, 
and  reflect  how  the  dead  and  the  living  of  those  days,  the  boys  and  girls 
that  played  among  the  tombs,  the  pompous  rich  men  and  the  cringing  poor 
men,  —  how  all  that  busy  crowd  of  people  who  trod  those  pavements  have 
travelled  together  the  way  the  whole  world  must  go  I  " 

The  old  grandfather  could  restrain  his  admiration  no  longer.  Clapping 
his  hands,  he  cried  out,  "What  a  preacher  you  would  have  made,  Luke, 
my  boy  1 " 

"  At  the  time  of  the  eruption,"  said  Luke,  blushing,  "  when  the  terrified 
inhabitants  were  running  hither  and  thither,  some  into  the  city  for  shelter, 
and  some  out  of  it  to  escape,  a  few,  it  seems,  sought  refuge  in  the  tombs. 
They  were  buried,  of  course.  In  one  the  skeleton  of  a  soldier  was  found ; 
in  another,  that  of  a  woman,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  jewels  in  the 
other :  she  had  fled  with  her  jewels,  and  lighted  a  lamp  to  keep  her  spirits 
up  in  the  horrible  uproar  and  darkness ;  and  there  the  sulphurous  gases 
killed  her  probably  even  before  she  could  have  been  smothered  by  the 
storm  of  ashes.  In  a  third  were  the  skeletons  of  three  men  sitting  round 
a  table  on  which  were  the  fragments  of  a  meal ;  they  had  been  stifled  as 
they  were  eating. 

"  Some  of  the  finest  residences  of  Pompeii  were  in  the  Street  of  Tombs. 
The  villa  of  Cicero  —  as  it  is  called,  though  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
was  Cicero's  —  is  one.  Another  is  the  villa  of  Diomed,  —  so  called  because 
Diomed's  family  tomb  is  close  by.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  houses  of  Pompeii.  Its  owner  was  a  nabob.  He  had  money  and 
slaves.  He  attempted  to  escape  with  some  of  his  money  and  one  of  his 
slaves,  but  scarcely  got  beyond  his  door.  There  his  skeleton  was  found, 
grasping  the  key  of  the  outer  gate.  He  had  dropped  a  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  on  the  pavement.  With  the  skeleton  of  the  slave  at  his  side 
was  found  a  silver  vase.  In  the  cellar  of  his  house  were  the  skeletons  of 
seventeen  persons  huddled  together,  —  mostly  women ;  two  were  young 
children." 

"  O,  think  of  their  agony  as  they  waited  for  death ! "  said  Mrs.  Westlow. 

"  The  throat  of  a  young  girl  was  found  beautifiilly  moulded  in  the  hard- 
ened ashes.  That  seems  to  have  given  a  hint  to  Signor  Fiorelli,  under 
whose  directions  the  more  recent  excavations  have  been  made.  Some 
workmen  not  long  since,  in  opening  a  street,  came  to  some  human  bones. 
They  were  in  hollow  places  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  bodies  after  the 
mud  of  cinders  had  become  solid  about  them.  Fiorelli  thought  these 
cavities  must  be  Qiore  or  less  perfect  moulds  of  the  bodies  ;  so  he  ordered 
some  plaster  to  be  mixed  and  poured  into  them.  Then,  when  the  crust 
was  carefiilly  removed  firom  about  the  plaster,  behold  I  he  had  casts  of  the 
poor  fellows  just  as  they  were  buried.    A  good  many  such  casts  have  since 
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been  taken.  I  haw  seen  some  Uiat  were  wonderfiilly  Hfe-like.  The  attitade 
of  each  teUs  its  own  terrible  stoty ;  and  the  sight  of  them  makes  the  great 
tragedy  of  Pompeii  seem  feariiillj  near  and  real  to  us." 


"  How  deep  was  Pompeii  covered  ?  ■'  Sarah  wished  to  know. 

"  I  walked  through  the  streets  that  had  been  reopened,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  excavations,  came  suddenly  to  a  cliff  of  ashes  twenty  feet  high.  Under 
that  a  large  part  of  the  city  still  lay  buried.  A  soil  had  formed  on  the  top, 
and  there  were  green  fields  and  trees  growing ;  and  there  1  picked  roses  in 
the  month  of  January." 
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"  But  below  the  soil  all  waa  ashes  ? " 

"  Ashes  and  coarse  cinders  and  pumice-stones,  —  whatever  had  been 
hurled  or  blown  in  tliat  direction  irom  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Think  of 
the  power  of  the  volcano,  gran'ther,  which  could  hurl  ashes  and  flaming 
stones  so  far,  and  in  such  quantity  ! " 

Grandfather  nodded,  but  bis  eyes  were  shut. 

"  Clouds  of  steam  and  hot  water  were  vomited  at  intervals,"  said  Luke  ; 
"torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  the  ashes  were  washed  into  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  city.  By  this  means  the  houses  and  their  contents  were 
preserved  rather  tlian  destroyed,  except  the  wooden  rook,  which  "were 
crushed  or  burned  by  the  showers  of  fiery  stones.  Whatever  was  not 
burned  or  broken  was  sealed  up  by  this  mud  of  ashes  enclosing  everything, 
and  hardening  in  a  twenty-foot  crust  over  the  entire  city.  That  is  what 
makes  Pompeii  such  a  curiosity  to-day.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses, 
on  I>eing  dug  out,  are  found,  as  1  have  told  you,  very  much  as  the  people  lef^ 
them,  —  bread  in  the  ovens  and  paintings  fresh  upon  the  walls.    Out  of  the 
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oven  of  a  bakery  Signor  Fiorelli  took  eighty  loaves  of  bread,  which  had  been 
baked  for  the  people  of  Pompeii  on  the  day  of  the  eruption  in  the  year  sev- 
enty-nine, — a  dead  loss  to  the  baker.  The  air  as  well  as  the  ashes  had  been 
kept  out,  and  the  loaves  were  in  very  good  condition.  Some  were  found 
stamped  with  the  letters  siliga  grant  (fine  wheat),  or  e  cicera,  which  meant 
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that  the  loaf  was  made  of  ground  peas.  The  baker  must  have  been  also  a 
miller,  for  there  in  the  same  room  stood  the  mills,  —  curious  things  to  come 
upon  in  these  days  of  steam.  The  hopper  and  the  upper  millstone  were 
joined  together,  in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass  ;  and  they  turned  on  the  lower 
millstone,  which  was  stationary.'' 

"  Did  they  use  water-power  or  windmills  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Westlow. 

**  Neither.  A  lever  was  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  hour-glass,  and 
moved  about  by  a  jackass,  or  perhaps  a  slave.  That  was  alL  Simple, 
was  n't  it  ?  " 

"  O,  tell  us  about  everything  they  found  in  the  houses  ! "  cried  Therese. 
"  But  I  want  to  hear  more  about  the  eruption  of  the  mountain.  It  must 
have  been  so  dreadful !  " 

"  I  was  thinking  I  ought  to  have  told  you  about  that  first  But  it  will  be 
just  as  interesting  if  I  speak  of  it  now,  won't  it,  gran'ther  ?  " 

The  old  man  nodded  as  before,  dropping  his  head  almost  upon  his  breast, 
and  then  recovering  it  with  a  short  jerk. 

"  Eh  ?  my  stories  must  be  very  exciting  !  Gran'ther  is  fest  asleep !  Well ! 
it 's  your  bedtime  too,  little  sister.  So  I  think  we  'U  postpone  till  another 
evening  the  account  of  the  great  eruption." 

So  saying,  regardless  of  little  sister's  pouting  and  the  grand&ther's 

sudden  waking  up,  Luke  clapped  on  his  jaunty  naval  cap  and  walked  out 

of  the  house. 

y,  71  Trowbridge. 


AUNT   NUTTY'S    STORIES   TO   THE    CHILDREN. 

IT  was  a  warm,  sultry  Saturday  in  July,  when  Herbert  and  Alice,  havmg  a 
holiday,  started  upon  a  visit  to  Aunt  Nutty. 
"Let's  get  Aunt  Nutty  to  bake  us  an  ash-cake  and  fry  us  some  meat, 
Herbert,"  said  Alice. 
« Well,"  said  Herbert.    "  I  reckon,  though,  she  will  be  washing,  and 

won't  have  time." 

"  O,  never  mind,"  replied  Alice ;  "  we  can  get  sticks  and  make  her  a  fire, 
and  she  will  only  have  to  stop  long  enough  to  make  up  the  bread  and  put 
it  in  the  ashes,  and  then  iry  the  meat  while  the  bread  is  baking." 

When  they  reached  Aunt  Nutty's  door  she  was  washing  under  an  oak- 
tree  which  grew  by  her  house,  and  could  not  comply  with  their  request, 
as  Herbert  had  anticipated ;  but  when  Alice  proposed  to  make  the  fire,  she 
said  she  would  stop  work  when  it  was  ready,  and  the  children  went  down 
into  the  wood  to  collect  the  brush. 

Presently  Alice  returned  alone,  hot  and  breathless,  and  said  Herbert  was 
sitting  down  in  the  woods  and  would  n't  help  her. 

"What's  de  marter  wid  him ?"  inquired  Aunt  Nutty. 
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^'  He  said  he  was  tired,  and  sat  down,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  and  when  I  told 
him  he  must  help  me,  he  got  mad  and  said  he  wouldn't,  —  that  I  had 
enough  brush  anyhow,  and  he  did  n't  see  any  use  in  getting  more.  I  told 
him  that  he  would  want  to  eat  as  much  as  I  should,  and  he  ought  to  help. 
And  when  he  would  n't  get  up,  I  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
make  a  girl  work  for  him,  a  great  boy,  and  then  I  came  to  tell  you." 

Aunt  Nutty  went  down  into  the  wood  and  found  Herbert  sitting,  sulky 
and  angry,  upon  the  ground,  idly  breaking  a  dry  stick  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  looking  sullenly  and  fixedly  before  him.  "  Why,  what  makes 
you  so  lazy  to-day,  Hubbert  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  is  you  sick  ?  " 

'^  No,  I  ain't  sick,"  he  answered,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Well,  git  up  and  come  'long  to  de  house,  and  I  will  tell  you  'bout  what 
happened  to  de  lazy  man." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear,"  said  Herbert,  —  rising,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  and  following  Aunt  Nutty  slowly  up  the  hill. 

Story  of  the  Man  who  was  too  Lazy  to  live. 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you,  anyhow.  Dar  was  a  man  once  dat  was  so  lazy  he 
did  n't  know  what  to  do.  He  would  n't  work,  and  would  n't  do  nothin'  for 
hisself,  and  went  on  gittin'  wuss  and  wuss,  tell  at  last  de  people  he  live  ^d 
put  him  in  a  cart,  and  say  dey  gwine  bury  him  'live  'cause  he  was  too  lazy  to 
live  and  too  lazy  to  die.  So  dey  car*  him  'long,  and  presny  dey  meet  a  man 
come  ridin'  up.  'What  you  gwine  do  wid  dat  man  in  de  cart.^'  he  say. 
*  Gwine  bury  him,*  dey  tell  him.  *  High  I  what 's  de  marter  ?  won't  he 
work  ?  If  he  '11  come  wid  me  I  '11  give  him  a  bushel  of  com,  jest  so  ruther 
dan  see  him  kilt 

"  When  de  lazy  man  in  de  cart  hear  dis,  he  holler  out,  *  Is  it  shelled  ?' 

"  *  No,  it  ain't  shelled,*  de  man  say.    *  Can't  you  shell  it  ?  * 

"  But  he  jest  say,  *  Drive  me  *iong? 

«  So  dey  went  on,  and  by  and  by  dey  meets  'nother  man.  <  What  you 
gwine  do  wid  dat  man  ? '  he  say. 

"  *  Gwine  bury  him,'  dey  say. 

« *  Why,  don't  bury  him  'live  1 '  he  say.  '  If  he  'U  come  wid  me,  I  '11  give 
him  a  bushel  of  wheat' 

"  When  de  lazy  man  hear  him,  he  holler  out, '  Is  it  ground  ? ' 

"  *  No,  't  aint  ground ;  can't  you  have  it  ground?' 

"  But  he  jest  say,  '  Drive  me  ''long? 

"  So  dey  went  on,  and  presny  dey  meets  'nother  man,  and  he  az  'gin  what 
dey  gwine  do  wid  de  man  in  de  cart  And  when  dey  tell  him,  he  say,  *  O  no, 
don't  bury  him  ;  if  he  come  wid  me,  I  '11  give  him  somethin'  to  eat' 

"  But  de  lazy  man  holler  out, '  Is  you  got  anybody  to  feed  me  ?' 

"  *  Why  no,'  de  man  say ;  *  can't  you  feed  yourself? ' 

" *  No,  drive  me  ''long* 

"  So  dey  drive  him  on  and  put  him  in  de  ground  and  cover  him  up,  'cause 
he  too  lazy  to  live  and  too  lazy  to  die.  And  dat 's  de  way  't  will  be  wid  you 
if  you  goes  on  so." 
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Story  of  the  Terrapin  and  the  Deer. 

Herbert  had  pretended  not  to  listen  at  first,  but  afterwards  he  became  so 
interested  and  so  much  firightened  at  the  idea  of  being  buried  alive  that  he 
forgot  his  ill-humor ;  and  as  soon  as  Aunt  Nutty  finished  her  tale  he  began  to 
help  Alice,  and  was  soon  very  busy  arranging  the  sticks  for  making  the  fire. 
The  fire  was  soon  ready,  and  Aunt  Nutty  having  prepared  their  repast,  they 
were  engaged  with  it  when  they  saw  Jack,  —  who  was  Aunt  Nutty's  little 
nephew,  and  lived  with  her  to  bring  her  wood  and  water,  —  running  toward 
the  house  kicking  something  along  the  ground. 
"  What  you  got  dar,  Jack  ?  '*  asked  Aunt  Nutty  as  he  came  near  them. 
"'Tis  old  terrypin  I  find  down  by  de  spring,"  replied  Jack ;  and  Herbert 
and  Alice  both  started  up  at  once  to  look  at  it. 
"It  has  n*t  any  head  or  feet,"  said  Herbert ;  "  how  does  it  eat  and  walk  ?  " 
"  Dey  is  drawn  up  in  de  shell,"  said  Jack ;  "  he  had  'em  out  when  I  see 
him,  and  was  crawlin'  to  de  bushes,  but  I  kick  him  over,  and  soon  as 
he  feel  me  tech  him  he  draw  *em  up  in  he  shell  and  ain't  had  *em  out 
sence." 

"  Well,  let  him  lone,"  said  Aunt  Nutty ;  "  he  ain't  gwine  trouble  nothin', 
and  presny  he  wiU  crawl  away ;  you  ought  n't  to  hurt  dumb  creeturs,  onless 
dey  do  somepen  to  you." 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Herbert,"  said  Alice,  "  the  one  we  saw  at  Cousin 
Malvern's  last  spring  with  his  shell  cracked,  and  Harry  the  hostler  told  us 
that  some  of  the  tame  deer  in  the  park  had  stamped  on  it }  " 

"  O  yes,  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  Herbert  "Aunt  Nutty,  why  did  the 
deer  want  to  stamp  on  it  ?  " 

"  'Cause,  honey,  dey  say  dat  many  years  back  de  deer  and  de  terrypin  was 
courtin'  de  same  lady,  and  every  time  de  deer  git  to  her  house  he  find  de 
terrypin  dar  before  him. 

"  So  at  last  he  git  mad  and  ask  de  terrypin  right  out  how  de  name  o'  sence 

he  always  manage  to  be  dar  before  him,  no  marter  when  he  come.    'I 

know  you  can't  outrun  me,'  he  say,  '  and  I  wants  to  know  how  you  does.' 

"  *  Is  you  sure  I  can't  outrun  you  ? '  de  terrypin  say. 

"'Well,  den,'  de  deer  say,  Met's  have  a  race,  and  whoever  beats  shall 

marry  de  lady,  and  you  may  'pint  de  day  and  choose  de  road.' 

" '  All  right,'  de  terrypin  say.  So  he  'pint  de  day  and  choose  a  road  wid  a 
wattlin'  fence  runnin'  down  one  side  of  it.  Den  he  go  and  git  a  whole  parcel 
of  terrypins  and  string  'em  all  'long  de  road  under  de  wattlin'  whar  dey  could 
hide,  and  den  went  off  to  one  end  to  meet  de  deer.  Presny  de  deer  come 
steppin'  up.  <  Good  mornin',  Mr.  Terrypin  ;  I  s'pose  you 's  ready  for  de 
race,'  he  say. 
"  *  All  ready,'  de  terrypin  say ;  *  start  when  you  choose.' 
"*Well  —  but,  Mr.  Terrypin,'  de  deer  say,  "taint  hardly  worth  while  for 
us  to  run  ;  you  know  I  can  beat  you,  and  you  '11  jest  get  tired  for  nothin'.' 

" '  Never  mind,'  de  terrypin  say ;  <  you  mighty  sure,  but  I  'U  try  you  any- 
how.' 
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*' '  Well/  de  deer  say,  '  if  you  will  you  will ;  so  here  goes  ! '  and  off  he 
start  De  terrypin  start  too,  and  make  b'lieve  he  was  doin'  he  best;  de 
deer  jump  by  him  in  one  jump,  and  he  stop  and  slip  under  de  wattlin'. 

«  De  deer  run  to  t'  other  end,  and  when  he  git  dar  he  rise  up  in  de  a'r  and 
jump  'bout  twenty  yards. 

" '  I  beat  /  I  beat  / '  he  say  when  he  come  down  ;  but  de  terrypin  dat  was 
hid  under  de  wattlin'  jest  before  him  crawl  out  and  say, '  Ahead yit,^  When 
de  deer  look  and  see  de  terrypin  he  did  n't  know  what  to  make  on  't,  'cause 
he  b'lieve  dat 't  was  de  same  one  dat  start  wid  him ;  so  he  say,  *  'T  wa'n't  no 
y»'r  race,  't  wa'n't  fa'r  ;  let 's  have  it  over.'  *  All  right,'  de  terrypin  say ;  so 
dey  turn  round  and  start  back,  but  de  terrypin  did  n't  go  fur,  and  hide  like 
t'  other  one  under  de  wattlin'. 

"  Dis  time  de  deer  run  faster,  and  when  he  come  to  de  place  to  stop  he  went 
on  by  and  thought  dat  den  he  sertny  would  be  ahead ;  but  when  he  stop  and 
holler  out, '  I  know  I  beat  dis  time  ! '  one  of  de  terrypins  dat  was  hid  'way 
down  de  road  under  de  wattlin'  crawl  out  and  say, '  ^Headyit^ 

**  So  de  terrypin  beat  de  deer  and  got  de  lady,  and  when  de  deer  see  him 
gwine  to  marry  her  he  was  so  mad  he  nm  to  him  and  stomp  him ;  and  ever 
sence  den  de  deer's  been  stomping  de  terrypins  wharever  dey  sees  'em, 
'cause  dey  can't  b'ar  'em  in  dey  sight" 

^  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Herbert ;  '*  please  tell  us  some  more." 

«  O  yes,  please,  Aunt  Nutty,"  said  Alice. 

Story  of  the  Fox  and  the  Hare. 

"  Dat 's  all  of  dat  story,"  said  Aunt  Nutty ;  "  but  I  '11  tell  you  one  somepen 
like  it,  'bout  de  time  de  fox  and  de  har'  was  courtin'  de  same  lady,  and  one 
could  n't  b'ar  f  other  in  his  sight,  'cause  he  was  so  feard  dat  t'  other  would 
git  her.  So  one  day  de  fox  went  dar  to  see  her,  and  when  he  git  dar  de 
lady  and  her  sisters  all  come  out  to  see  him. 

"  *  Good  momin',  ladies,'  he  say ;  *  I  hopes  you  is  well  dis  momin'.* 

"  *  O  yes,'  dey  say,  *  very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fox ;  we  is  mighty  glad  to 
see  you,  'cause  Mr.  Har'  has  jest  been  here  and  told  us  somepen  so  funny.' 
Mr.  Fox  did  n't  like  to  hear  nothin'  'bout  Mr.  Har',  and  he  'gin  to  swell 
up  directly ;  but  he  never  say  nothin'.  <  He  tell  us,'  dey  say,  *dat  you  wa'n't 
fit  to  be  no  more  dan  his  ridin'-horse." 

"  *  What 's  dat  ? '  Mr.  Fox  say,  so  mad  he  could  hardly  speak  « I  '11  let 
him  know  yit  maybe  how  much  to  think  of  me.  I  forgit  I  had  some  busi- 
ness to  'tend  to  dis  momin',  ladies ;  you  must  'cuse  me  * ;  and  off  he  walk, 
ready  to  bust 

"  *  He  is  mad,'  de  ladies  say,  when  he  was  gone.  *  What  will  he  say  to 
Mr.  Har'  when  he  see  him  ?  * 

" '  I 's  feard  dey  will  fight,'  de  lady  dey  was  courtin'  say,  *  and  dat  would 
be  bad.    You  all  ought  n't  to  told  Mr.  Fox.' 

"  *  We  don't  keer,'  de  others  tell  her, '  none  of  'em  is  courtin'  us.' 

"  So  Mr.  Fox  went  straight  on  down  to  Mr.  Har's  house,  and  when  he  git 
dar  he  call  him  out :  «Mr.  Har',  O  Mr.  Har'  I ' 
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"  *  Who 's  dat  ?  *  Mr.  Har'  say. 

« <  'T  is  me,'  Mr.  Fox  say.  *  I  come  down  here  to  ax  you  what  you  mean 
tellin'  de  ladies  I  wa'n't  fit  to  be  no  more  dan  your  ridin'-horse.  I  want 
you  to  come  on  straight  wid  me  now  and  prove  it  before  'em  all.' 

« <  Well,  I  can't  to-day,'  Mr.  Har*  say.  '  I 's  so  poorly  and  reels  so  painful 
dat  I  'clar*  I  can't  travel.    You  can  wait  till  'nother  day.' 

"  *  No,'  Mr.  Fox  say,  *  you  must  go  right  now  and  prove  it' 

'^ '  But  I  can't,'  Mr.  Har'  say ;  '  I  am  too  sick  intirely.  I  could  n't  walk  dar 
to  save  my  life.  I  tell  you  what,  dough,  if  you  '11  jest  let  me  put  my  bridle 
and  martingale  on  you,  and  you  '11  car'  me  part  de  way,  I  '11  see  how  my 
pains  work,  and  if  I  can  walk  den  I  '11  go,  'cause  I  'dar'  I  can't  go  no  other 
way.' 

**  *  Well,'  Mr.  Fox  say,  after  he  think  long  time  and  could  n't  see  how  else 
to  git  him  dar,  <  I  s'pose  I  must  car'  you  half  de  way  anyhow,  ruther  dan  you 
should  n't  go.' 

*'  So  Mr.  Har*  put  his  bridle  and  martingale  on  Mr.  Fox  and  buckle  on  his 
spurrers,  and  den  git  on  him  gruntin'  and  groanin'  like  he  hardly  could  set 
up.  Mr.  Fox  walk  'long,  and  when  he  git  half-way  he  tell  Mr.  Har',  *  Now  I 
done  bring  you  here ;  git  down  and  come  on ;  you  won't  have  fur  to  go 
now.* 

'<  <  O  me ! '  Mr.  Har*  say, '  dis  pain !  dis  pain !  What  in  dis  world  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  hardly  can  make  out  to  set  on  your  back,  much  less  walk ;  but  jest 
car'  me  to  de  top  of  dat  hill  and  den  I  'U  try.' 

'<  Well,  Mr.  Fox  creep  'long,  so  feard  de  ladies  might  catch  sight  of  him  he 
did  n't  know  what  to  do,  and  when  he  git  to  de  hill  he  stop  and  tell  Mr.  Har* 
dat  now  he  must  git  down.  Mr.  Har'  make  b'lieve  he  was  trvin'  mighty 
hard  to  git  down,  and  roll  fust  to  one  side  and  den  to  t'  other.  '  I  sertny  will 
faint,'  he  say ;  *  I  can't  see  no  other  way  but  I  must  faint  if  I  try  to  walk ; 
now,  you  will  be  'bleeged  to  car'  me  to  de  gate,  'cause  I  can't  git  dar  widout' 

"  By  dis  time  Mr.  Fox  was  right  mad,  but  he  sec  Mr.  Har'  wa'n't  gwine 
walk,  and  would  n't  go  if  he  did  n't  car*  him  ;  so  he  walk  on,  tell  jest  as  dey 
was  most  at  de  gate  Mr.  Har*  see  de  ladies  in  de  porch  and  stick  both  his 
spurrers  in  Mr.  Fox  and  make  him  jump  off  and  run  by  de  house  before  he 
know  what  he  was  doin',  Mr.  Har'  hoUerin', '  What  I  Ullyou  t  What  I  tell 
you  t  don't  you  see  Mr.  Fox  aitCt  no  more  dan  my  ridin'-horse  t ' 

"  Mr.  Fox  was  so  mad  dat  he  run  down  de  hill  and  turn  head  over  heels  to  •   ' 

try  and  break  Mr.  Har's  neck,  but  Mr.  Har'  jump  up  and  run  'way  to  marry 

de  kdy,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  'shamed  to  go  back  'gin,  and  swar  dat  he  would 

eat  all  de  young  Har's  Hvue  dat  he  could  catch ;  and  ever  scnce  foxes  is 

been  eatin'  young  har's." 

P,  C  Hunter. 
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FAIRY    FELINE. 


LITTLE  Fairy  Feline,  who  slept  on  the  hay, 
Came  running  to  Tabby,  her  mother,  one  day, 
And  said,  "  O  manuna,  I  've  had  suck  a  fright 
I  sha'n't  sleep  a  vink  this  whole  blessed  night ! 
My  three  little  sisters,  and  my  dear  little  bub. 
With  weights  on  their  necks  have  dived  into  a  tub, — 
My  three  little  sisters.  Pearl,  Pansy,  and  Jet, 
I  saw  them  all  swimming,  —  and  Tommy  our  pet 
As  soon  as  I  saw  them  there  splashing  around, 
I  ran  to  tell  you  for  fear  they  'd  be  drowned. 
But  Bridget  stands  laughing ;  she  has  a  big  stick, 
And  if  they're  in  danger  she'll  help  them  out  quick. 
She  herself  pushed  them  over  the  slippery  rim, 
But  I  don't  think  she  knew  that  they  couldn't  swim." 
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^  Alack  and  alas  !  my  Fairy  Feline, 

When  your  number  of  years  is  equal  to  mine," 

Says  Tabby,  "  you  '11  see  by  your  own  common  sense 

That  no  little  kitten,  at  its  own  expense, 

With  a  weight  at  its  throat  goes  to  sea  in  a  tub; 

'Tis  Bridget  who  did  it,  and  she  with  her  club, 

If  they  try  to  get  out,  will  beat  each  little  head 

Till,  worn  out  with  struggling,  they  sink  and  are  dead." 

*  1 11  claw  out  her  eyes,"  said  Faiiy  Feline ; 
,"  It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  sister  of  mine 
Has  been  cruelly  murdered  by  Bridget  O'Hart,     * 
And  not  one  of  our  family  taken  her  part 

0  mother,  no  wonder  you  show  such  surprise. 

But  just  say  the  word  and  I  'U  scratch  out  her  eyes  I " 

"  Alas  I  *t  is  the  fate  of  my  sweet  pretty  ones  I 
They  are  never  permitted  to  see  many  suns ;  — 
When  once  they  begin  to  frolic  and  play 
They  are  put,  without  ceremony,  out  of  the  way. 

1  have  coaxed  them  by  purring  to  spare  me  one  broody 
I  have  mewed  myself  sick,  b^t  it  all  did  no  good." 

"  Well,  mother,  if  I  cannot  Jight  in  this  cause, 
Pray  tell  me  the  use,  if  you  please,  of  my  claws /^ 

Says  Tabby:  ''Dear  daughter,  your  language  to^ay 
Just  proves  you  a  child;  you  don't  know  what  you  say: 
You  are  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  men. 
Which  I^ve  heard  repeated  again  and  again, — 
Opinions  and  doctrines  of  right  and  of  wrong :  — 
*He  is  wrong  who  is  weakj  he  is  right  who  is  strong,^ 
Both  mistress  and  maid  act  as  if  it  were  true ;  — 
If  you  claw  out  their  eyes,  there 's  no  mercy  for  you. 
Eat  what 's  set  before  you  I  —  keep  mice  off  the  place  I 
This,  child,  is  the  mission  of  our  lowly  race. 
Who  redresses  a  wrong  by  scratching  out  eyes 
Goes  to  sea  in  a  tub,  and  as  certainly  dies. 
We  can  still  mew  and  purr,  and  what  we  can't  cure, 
With  mewing  and  purring,  we  *11  try  to  endure." 

Fairy  lowered  her  back  and  smoothed  down  her  fiir. 
And,  for  old  Mother  Tabby's  sake,  tried  hard  to  purr. 
She  couldn't  see  why  these  strange  things  should  be, 
But  Dame  Tabby,  she  said,  was  wiser  than  she ; 
So  she  drew  in  her  claws  till  they  felt  soft  as  silk^ 
And  went  quietly  off  to  her  saucer  of  milk. 

A.  y.  H. 
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GOING   TO    THE   MENAGERIE. 

FOR  at  least  two  weeks  the  post-office  and  the  tavern  sheds  in  Bumham 
had  been  adoraed  by  flaming  posters,  setting  forth  the  wonders  of 
the  Great  American  Travelling  Menagerie ;  and  about  them  the  children 
stood  in  little  groups,  drinking  in  all  the  promises  of  delight,  and  wishing 
from  the  depths  of  their  hearts  that  their  parents  had  *'  settled  "  in  Dorn. 
For  it  was  in  Dorn  that  the  menagerie  was  to  exhibit ;  Bumham  it  passed 
over  as  a  little  place  of  no  importance.  Bumham  children,  I  can  tell  you, 
felt  the  sting  of  this  contempt  most  deeply. 

The  next  best  thing  was  to  see  the  caravan  go  by.  Of  course  it  would 
not  be  like  the  grand  triumphal  entry,  for  the  golden  chariot  would  be 
covered,  and  all  the  animals  shut  up,  and  it  was  n't  likely  that  the  band 
would  play  even  a  note.  But  there  would  be  the  great  elephant;  they 
could  n*t  put  him  out  of  sight ;  and  the  dear  little  Shetland  ponies,  and 
perhaps  a  camel.  It  would  be  something  just  to  see  the  cages,  and  who 
knew  but  the  lion  might  give  a  roar,  or  the  monkey  put  his  head  out  at 
some  opening  ?  It  was  worth  watching  for,  at  any  rate,  and  the  children 
thought  and  talked  of  it  continually. 

The  performances  at  Dorn  were  to  take  place  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening ;  by  half  past  eight  or  nine  on  the  moming  of  that  day  people 
might  begin  to  look  out  in  Burnham.  Such  were  the  calculations  made, 
but,  alas  !  they  were  at  fault  Just  as  grandfather  laid  down  the  Bible  and 
took  off  his  glasses,  little  Mary  Desmond  heard  a  heavy,  rambling  sound. 
Quick  as  thought  she  glanced  at  her  brother  Sidney,  and  Sidney  opened  his 
eyes  very  wide  and  gave  a  little  nod,  but  nobody  could  say  an3rthing  just 
then.  All  through  prayers  the  heavy,  rolling,  rambling  sound  kept  on, 
mixed  with  the  scamper  of  feet  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  chatter  of  young 
voices.  And  when,  at  "  amen,"  the  children  rose  and  rashed  to  the  door, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  menagerie  but  the  end  of  a  blue  wagon  van- 
ishing over  the  hill ! 

Mary  Desmond  sank  down  in  a  despairing  little  heap ;  Sidney  had  life 
enough  left  in  him  to  ask  questions. 

"  Has  it  all  gone  by  ?  "  he  said. 

'<  All  ?  I  should  think  it  had !  "  replied  Harvey  Brown.  **  How  much  did 
you  want  ?  " 

"  And  was  it  very  fine  ?  " 

"  You  *d  better  believe  I    It  was  just  old  splendid  I  " 

"  Was  there  a  camel  ?"  said  poor  little  Mary. 

"Two  of  'em,  and  the  cunningest  little  Shetlands,  and  a  monstrous  great 
elephant  that  shook  the  ground  as  he  went  by,  swinging  his  trank  j^,"  — 
Harvey  described  a  sweep  with  his  arm,  —  "  and  a  baby  elephant,  as  like 
the  big  one  as  he  could  trot,  and  such  lots  of  cages,  and  Jim  Dean  and 
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I,  we  thought  we  saw  the  lion  a-looking  out  at  one  of  the  holes,  but  we 
were  n*t  quite  certain." 

Sidney  groaned.  As  for  Mary,  the  very  depths*  of  her  misery  inspired 
her  with  a  sudden  idea.  She  jumped  up,  ran  into  the  house  for  her  hat,  and 
hurried  to  the  store,  where  a  gentleman  sat  comfortably  under  the  awning 
reading  a  newspaper.  Mary  did  not  give  her  courage  time  to  falter. 
"Uncle  George,"  said  she,  plunging  at  once  into  her  subject,  "do  you 
think  you  could  take  us  to  Dorn  to-day?" 

"  To  Dorn  !  What  for,  my  child  ?  O,  the  caravan,  I  suppose.  Why,  did 
n't  you  see  enough  of  it  as  it  went  through  ?  " 

"  Grandfather  was  having  prayers  and  we  never  saw  one  bit  of  it,  not 
even  the  tail  of  one  of  the  ponies  !  "  said  Mary,  earnestly.  "  Uncle  George, 
don't  you  think  you  could  ?  "  she  added,  in  an  imploring  voice. 

Her  uncle  looked  down  and  saw  the  two  brown  eyes  shining  like  stars, 
and  the  eager,  anxious  little  face,  and  remembered  that  he  used  to  be  a 
child  himself. 

"  How  many  of  you  want  to  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  there  *d  be  Sidney  and  I,  and  don't  you  think  Charley  would 
like  it  ? "  (Charley  was  her  cousin,  Uncle  George's  youngest  boy.)  "  And 
then  there 's  Mary  Childe  ;  I  know  she  'd  give  anything  to  go  !  " 

"  H'm  I  "  said  her  uncle,  reflectively.  "  We  can  take  the  Democrat ;  it 
will  hold  us  all.    What  does  your  mother  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  asked  her  yet,"  replied  little  Mary. 

Uncle  George  laughed  aloud.  "  Oho  ! "  said  he ;  "  so  this  is  all  your 
own  scheme  is  it?  And  now  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  have  me  go  over 
and  persuade  your  mother,  as  you  have  persuaded  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  ally.  "  I  don't 
think  she  need  mind,  for  we  sha'  n't  have  to  ask  her  for  any  money.  I  've 
two  dollars  and  a  half  in  my  saving's  bank,  and  Sidney  has  lots  in  his.  I 
should  n't  wonder,  Uncle  George,  if  we  could  hire  the  horse  and  wagon 
and  pay  you  for  driving  us  out !  " 

"  That  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me  certainly."  And  with  the  little  niece 
skipping  at  his  side  he  made  his  way  to  Grand£sither  Desmond's.  Mary 
wisely  said  nothing,  but  left  him  to  state  the  case,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion the  afi^ir  was  arranged.  Mary  dashed  off  to  find  her  brother  Sidney 
and  Mary  Childe,  and  tell  the  joyful  news.  Meanwhile  little  Dudley  Des- 
mond came  and  stood  at  his  grandmother's  knee.  He  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  had  not  been  included  in  the  calculations. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  he,  mournfully,  looking  up  in  her  &ce,  "  I  don't 
see  how  they  can  all  go  off  and  leave  me  here  alone  !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  grandmother.  "  Don't  you  think  you  can  take 
him,  George  ?  "  she  asked.    "  He  is  so  litde,  he  *11  not  fill  up  much  space." 

«  O  yes,  let  him  go,"  said  Uncle  George. 

A  minute  after  Mary  came  flying  in.  "O  Uncle  George!"  she  cried, 
quite  out  of  breath,  "  can't  you  make  room  for  little  Laura  Childe  ?  She 
could  sit  between  Mary  and  me,  and  she  wants  to  go,  so  dreadfully  i  "^^ 
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"  Well  —  yes,"  said  Uncle  George.  "  The  Democrat  is  strong.  I  don't 
believe  we  shall  break  down."  And  all  might  now  have  proceeded  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  ^hion  had  he  not  had  his  bright  thought  in  turn. 
"  Why  not  make  a  day  of  it  while  we  are  about  it  ?  "  said  he.  "  If  we 
can  get  to  Dom  by  half  past  ten,  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  grand  triumphal 
entry  !  "  The  children  raised  a  shout  of  delight.  *'  Only  in  that  case  you 
must  look  sharp.    I  will  find  Charley."    And  he  hastened  out 

There  are  drawbacks  even  to  the  joy  of  hurrying  off  to  Dom  on  a  bright 
June  morning  to  see  a  splendid  sight  Grown  people  will  have  such 
notions,  and  children  are  obliged  to  submit !  So  Charley  Desmond  foimd 
it,'  when  he  rushed  into  the  house  and  proceeded  to  put  on  his  Sunday 
suit  over  the  shirt  and  collar  he  was  wearing.  His  mother  had  her  views, 
and  the  suit  had  to  come  ofi^  and  clean  underclothes  go  on. 

Mary,  too,  had  her  trials.  "  Why,  mother  1 "  she  exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Des- 
mond carried  her  off  to  her  own  room,  "  Mary  Childe  says  there  is  n't  the 
least  need  that  we  should  dress  ;  we  can  go  just  exactly  as  we  are  !  " 

<<  Maxy  Childe's  mother  will  have  something  to  say  about  that,  I  fancy," 
replied  Mrs.  Desmond ;  and  the  washing  and  changing  went  on. 

<*  If  they  are  to  be  gone  all  day,"  said  grandmother,  "  they  must  carry 
something  to  eat    George  can't  take  such  a  troop  to  the  hotel !  " 

'<  O  no,  grandmother,"  said  Sidney,  as  he  ran  off  to  get  ready,  '<  we  sha'  n't 
want  anything.    We  could  n't  eat  it  if  we  had  it !  " 

'<  Wait  till  twelve  o'clock  and  see  how  you  feel  then,"  said  grandmother. 
And  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  find  Jane  and  hasten  preparations.  But 
Jane,  unluckily,  had  gone  to  market ;  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Grand- 
mother stopped  to  think.  There  was  cold  boiled  ham  in  the  pantry, —  she 
could  cut  some  sandwiches ;  there  were  cookies  and  corn-starch  cakes  m 
the  jars,  and  apples  in  the  cellar.  Only  Roxbury  russets,  to  be  sure,  for 
no  others  would  keep  into  June,  but  better  than  no  apples.  The  children 
would  be  very  glad  of  them  by  dinner-time.  She  got  the  various  articles 
together,  and  was  cutting  off  the  ham  in  thin,  delicate  slices,  when  through 
the  open  doors  she  saw  Mary  come  out  all  dressed  and  ready. 

"  Wait  for  your  lunch,"  she  called,  but  whether  the  child  heard  was  doubt- 
fiiL  Grandmother  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  She  only  hurried  on,  cutting 
the  ham  and  spreading  the  bread. 

Three  minutes  later  Uncle  George  drove  up ;  and  then  Mrs.  Desmond's 
wisdom  was  apparent  For  there,  on  the  back  seat,  sat  Mary  Childe  in 
her  new  spring  suit  and  best  hat,  and  by  her  side  little  Laura,  all  white 
and  blue  ribbons,  her  curls  shining  like  gold-thread  in  the  sun.  Mary  felt 
very  glad  that  her  own  toilet,  too,  had  been  cared  for. 

Everything  was  soon  arranged,  —  the  three  girls  on  the  back  seat.  Uncle 
George  and  Sidney  and  Charley  on  the  fi-ont,  while  Dudley  was  to  sit  in 
laps  alternately.  Some  people  might  have  called  it  crowded,  but  the  chil- 
dren never  dreamed  of  inconvenience.  Just  as  they  were  seated  Jane  came 
along  with  the  market-basket  on  her  arm.  '*  So  you  are  off  I "  said  she. 
**  Mary,  have  you  got  any  lunch  ?  " 
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"  O,  we  don't  want  any  !  "  chorused  the  children.  "  I  »ve  got  plenty  for 
all  of  us,"  said  Mary  Childe.  Uncle  George  was  in  as  great  a  hurry  as 
any  of  them,  and  away  they  drove. 

But  Jane  looked  rather  blank  when  she  got  in  the  house  and  found  grand- 
mother putting  the  sandwiches  in  a  basket  "  Why,  they  're  gone  !  "  she 
said.  "  Gone  ! "  exclaimed  grandmother,  and  they  both  hurried  to  the 
gate.  They  beckoned  and  shouted,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  Httle  heads  never 
once  turned ;  they  were  too  firmly  set  towards  Dom  and  the  caravan  ! 

"  This  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work  ! "  said  grandmother. 

"  They  might  know  they  'd  want  something  to  eat,"  said  Jane. 

"  Eat !  "  exclaimed  grandmother,  indignantly.  "  They  've  no  idea  they  H 
ever  want  to  eat  again  the  longest  day  they  live  !  They  '11  find  out  their 
mistake  by  noon,  I  guess,"  comforting  herself  for  her  despised  preparations. 
"  I  tell  you  what  we  41  do,"  as  a  firesh  thought  occurred  to  her ;  "  the  doctor 
is  going  to  send  by  the  stage  for  medicines,  and  I  '11  give  the  basket  to 
Tim,  and  ask  him  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Desmond  if  he  sees  him  anywhere.  I 
can't  have  all  that  tribe  coming  upon  Mary  Childe  for  lunch." 

Meanwhile  the  happy  party  drove  on,  all  unconscious  of  poor  grand- 
mother's dilemma.  The  sun  shone,  the  leaves  rustled,  a  pleasant  little 
breeze  fanned  the  children's  cheeks  and  fluttered  their  ribbons.  It  was  a 
charming  drive,  and  they  reached  Dom  in  ample  time.  They  drew  up  on 
a  grassy  spot  of  roadside  and  witnessed  at  ease  the  grand  triumphal  entry. 
There  was  the  majestic  elephant,  swinging  his  trunk,  as  Harvey  Brown 
had  said,  and  the  baby  elephant  following ;  the  queer-looking  camels,  after 
whom  Mary's  heart  had  longed,  the  darling  little  Shetlands,  and  numerous 
cages  drawn  by  gayly  decorated  horses.  But  when  the  great  golden  chariot 
came  on,  with  the  band  in  uniform,  and  all  the  instruments  struck  up  their 
music,  that  was  the  glorious  moment !  If  Mary  Desmond  had  not  been 
wedged  in  so  tightly  on  the  back  seat,  there  would  have  been  danger  of 
her  flying  right  over  the  house-tops  at  the  sound  ! 

Spite  of  their  excitement  the  children  grew  very  hungry,  and  Mary  Childe's 
lunch  was  disposed  of  to  the  last  crumb,  besides  some  cakes  and  crackers 
which  Uncle  George  procured.  Then  they  went  to  a  hotel  and  had  lemon- 
ade, and  laid  in  a  supply  of  nuts  and  candy.  With  all  this,  they  were  on 
the  ground  in  time  to  buy  the  very  first  tickets  that  were  sold. 

When  they  stepped  inside  the  tent,  what  a  scene  it  was !  The  sunshine 
came  in  softened  through  the  canvas,  and  made  a  pleasant  light  that 
seemed  to  the  children  different  fi-om  the  common  daylight  they  were  used 
to.  All  around  the  edges  of  the  tent  were  ranged  the  cages ;  nothing 
hidden  now ;  the  animals  in  full  view.  The  little  party  walked  from  one 
to  another,  and  admired  the  lions  and  tigers,  the  bears  and  panthers,  the 
zebra  with  his  curious  stripes,  the  chattering  monkeys,  the  bright-plumaged 
birds.  They  pitied  the  poor  polar  bear  panting  with  the  heat,  though  a 
great  block  of  ice  had  been  placed  in  his  cage  to  cool  the  air ;  they  shud- 
dered at  the  fierceness  of  the  ro3ral  Bengal  tiger,  which  paced  up  and 
down,  lashing  its  tail  and  growling  with  a  fury  that  would  have  been  terrible 
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to  encounter  outside  those  inm  bars.  By  the  time  they  had  made  the  romid, 
people  began  to  pour  into  the  tent,  and  it  was  time  to  take  their  seats. 
Mow  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  there  and  look  around,  to  see  the  elephants 
quietly  feeding,  the  keepers  going  about,  and  the  crowds  of  people  coming 
in  !  Nicely  dressed  people  and  shabby  ones,  handsome  people  and  homely 
people,  men,  women,  children,  even  babies  in  anns.  And  then  the  per- 
fbnnances  1  The  children  gazed,  perfectly  fascinated ;  it  was  a  scene  of 
enchantment  from  beginning  to  end. 

When  all  was  o?er,  and  they  were  on  their  way  home,  Uncle  George 
asked  Mary  if  she  felt  satisfied.  "  Satisfied  is  00  word  at  all ! "  she  an- 
swered, fervently  j  "  it  does  n't  bt^n  to  express  it !  " 

The  home  folks  were  looking  out  for  them.  "  Did  Tim  give  you  the 
basket  ?  "  asked  grandmother,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  narrative  of  the 
day's  doings.     No,  nothing  had  been  seen  of  Tim. 

Late  that  night  he  returned ;  he  placed  the  medicines  and  the  basket 
upon  the  Desmonds'  stoop.  And  now  at  last  the  lunch  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  some  hungry  dog  or  cat  discovered  it  and  had  a  feast.  Next  mom- 
bg  when  the  door  was  opened  the  basket  lay  overturned,  apples  were  rolled 
about  the  stoop,  and  cake  and  cookies  strewed  the  grass,  but  every  frag- 
ment of  the  sandwiches  had  disappeared. 

This  little  drawback  was  the  only  one  connected  with  the  expedition. 

Katkerint  F.  Williams. 


HOW    TO    DRAW. 

Na  V. 

MY  DEAR  ALLIE,— 
Before  we  begin  thinking  much  about  "  Ljght  and  Shade  "  (which 
b  the  subject  of  my  present  letter  to  you),  as  connected  with  drawing,  1 
want  you  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  a  single  tint,  that  is,  with  a  shaded 
surface  of  one  color.  1  should  like  to  have  you  commence  your  study  in 
drawing  to-day  by  filling  up  (using  a  soil:  pencil)  a  circle  about  the  sbe  of 
the  copy  below,  with  liikes  such  as  you  see  in  Fig.  i. 
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Do  this  as  well  as  possible,  and  thea  cross  the  lines  with  others,  such  u 
you  see  in  Fig.  z.  Take  care  to  keep  the  Jiammui  shApe  when  lines  come 
together,  as  in  Fig.  3,  always  avoiding  the  square  in  Fig.  4.  Continne  to 
fill  up  the  circle,  as  in  the  first  examples,  by  the  use  of  !iius  only,  until 
you  obtain  a  piece  of  work  like  Fig.  5. 


Fia  3.  Fic.  4.  Fig.  s- 

Most  excellent  practice,  I  assure  you,  this  filling  in  spaces  with  one  tint, 
and  I  don't  care  how  often  you  attempt  to  do  it ;  the  more  frequently  the 
better. 

Now  we  will  proceed  to  the  study  of 

Light  and  Shade. 

Form  is  developed  by  means  of  these  attributes,  and  objects  would  appear 
perfectly  fiat  were  it  not  for  their  use. 

Every  solid  opaque  body  has  one  part  on  which  the  light  is  brightest, 
and  one  part  on  which  the  shade  is  strongest,  as  you  may  perceive  by  look- 
ing at  this  illustration  of  a  cube.  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 
The  intermediate  tint  is  called  the  middle  tint,  because  it  is  eqnaDy 
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removed  &om  the  extreme  light  and  the  extreme  dark,  and  it  may  be  sub- 
divided into  the  half  light,  the  middle  tint,  and  the  half  dark,  as  iUustratcd 
by  Fig.  7. 


The  middle  tints  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  object,  the  extreme 
light  and  dark  being  limited  to  a  very  small  space. 

The  brighust  part  of  an  object  is  that  on  which  the  light  Ms  directly,  and 
it  is  called  the  high  light. 

The  shadow  sidt  does  not  mean  the  shadow. 

All  objects  are  viewed  under  three  kinds  of  light,  namely,  sunlight,  day- 
light, and  artificial  light,  and  the  appearance  of  an  object  varies  according 
as  it  is  seen  under  one  or  another  of  these.  Generally  speaking,  the 
brightest  light  makes  the  darkest  shadow.  Opaque  objects,  —  those  we 
cannot  see  through,  —  when  lighted  by  a  single  light,  can  be  illuminated  on 
one  part  only  ;  the  space  situated  on  the  side  not  lighted  is  then  in  shadow, 
and  the  space  on  the  ground  where  the  light  is  obscured  by  the  object 
is  the  shadow.  Shadows  are  similar  in  form  to  the  body  by  which  they 
are  cast ;  thus  the  shadow  of  an  upright  post  (Fig.  8)  is  straight,  the  shadow 
of  a  ball  (Fig.  9)  circular. 


Reality,  vigor,  and  efiect  foUow  the  use  of  shading  in  drawings,' and  the 
draughtsman  who  declines  to  study  its  principles  will  inevitably  have  only  a 
limited  success  in  picture-making. 
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Outline  alone  is  insufficient  for  the  representation  of  objects.  Variooa 
dispositions  of  light  and  shade  are  necessary  to  give  the  qipearance  of 
solidity  to  them,  as  you  ma.y  see  by  looking  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, Figs.  10- 14.    You  will  notice  that  the  same  outline  answers  for  alL 

Fig.  la  Fio.  11.  Fia  12. 


Cird*.  Gioilu  Diik. 

Fia  13. 


Spben  HoUow  HopupbcrVh 

So  far,  so  good  I  Now  you  may  set  yourself  to  work  copying  the  exam- 
ples I  have  given  you,  and  I  want  you  always  to  be  very  particular  to  make 
a  correct  outline  of  every  object  you  wish  to  represent  before  you  attempt 
to  shade  it 

Bearing  this  well  in  mind,  begin  the  drawing  of  a  leaf  Work  careAilly 
and  patiently.  Define,  very  lightly,  the  edges  of  the  shadow,  just  as  you 
see  them  io  this  oudine  sketch  of  a  leaf,  Figs.  15,  16 ;  then  draw  your  shad- 
ing, using  lines  (you  see  they  are  nearly  all  running  in  one  direction),  and  be 
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Terj  careful  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  shadow  light  and  fine,  oot  coarse.  As 
to  variety  in  a  shadow,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  it  after  the  groundwork  (the 
flat  body  of  general  shade)  is  produced. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  you  are  shading  heaver,  with  daric  masses  of 
shadow,  to  make  them  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  then,'  placing  them 
beside  the  copy,  to  compare  them  with  it.  By  so  doing  you  can  test  the 
accuracy  of  your  worlc,  and  ascertain  how  truly  you  have  sten  the  shadow  in 
the  original  drawing. 

Another  thing.  In  representing  the  dark  touches  of  shadow  you  must 
make  them  thoroughly  smooth  and  even,  never  by  any  means  spotty.  Each 
shade,  too,  must  be  of  definite  shape  to  represent  a  particular  form  of 
shadow,  and  of  a  certain  depth  of  tone  (quality  of  tint)  to  imiute  a  par- 
ticular effect 

This  one  example — the  drawing  of  the  leaf — will  give  you  a  &ir  idea 
of  what  is  expected  of  you  when  shading  from  simple  copies.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  concerning  light  and  shade  (light,  shade,  and  shadow,  I  should 
say)  are  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

Rule  1.  —  When  a  shaded  surface  recedes  from  you,  the  intensity  of  the 
shade  diminishes  as  the  surface  recedes. 

Rule  2.  —  The  intensity  of  light  on  a  lighted  surface  grows  less  intense 
as  the  surface  recedes  from  you. 

Rule  3.  —  The  brightest  light  is  never  00  the  outline  of  a  cylinder 
in  light,  neither  is  the  darkest  shadow  on  the  outline  of  the  part  in 
shade.  (Fig.  17.) 

Rule  4.  —  When  an  object  throwing  a  shadow 
and  the  surface  on  which  the  shadow  falls  are 
equally  dark  and  near  each  other,  the  shadow  b 
darker  than  the  shaded  side  of  the  object. 

Rule  5. — Theoutlineof  a  shadow  is  most  clearly 
distinct  close  to  the  object  casting  the  shadow,  and 
it  dimimshes  in  distinctness  as  It  recedes  Jrom  the 
object 

Study  diem  all  thoroughly,  mjr  little  pu[nl,  and 
when  you  can  draw  and  shade  freely  from  the  sim-  _ 

pie  copies  I  shall  by  and  by  send  to  you,  you  may 

begin  to  practise  from  simple  models,  which  may  be  studied  both  in  outline 
and  in  light  and  shade. 

As  you  get  older  you  will  pass  in  jrour  work  fivm  the  primitive  solids,  — 
the  culie,  pyramid,  cylinder,  and  sphere,  —  to  drawing  fium  wooden  imita- 
tions or  plaster  casts,  and  from  the  objects  about  you  in  nature,  animate  and 
And  now  for  a  little  more  practise-work  to  occupy  your  spare 


In  the  first  examples  set  you  in  this  letter  yon  found  a  single  surface 
of  0114  tint,  but  here  (Fig.  18)  you  will  find  a  sur&ce  of  many  tints  all  deli- 
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cately  blended  together,  to  make  what  is  called  a  gradated  sur&ce.    I  wast 
you  to  copy  it  eatactly. 


Fig.  18. 
Affectionately  yours, 


SPINNING. 

A  SPIDER  was  swinging  herself  in  glee 
From  a  moss-covered  swaying  lx>ugh  ; 
A  breeze  came  roUicking  up  from  the  sea, 

And  &uned  her  beautiful  brow. 
She  hung,  it  is  true,  with  her  pretty  head  down, 

But  her  brain  was  cool  as  you  please ; 
The  &shion  quite  suited  the  cut  of  her  gown. 
And  she  could  look  up  iu  the  trees. 

She  saw  where  a  humming-bird  lighted  down  ; 

At  his  throat  a  bright  ruby  gleamed ; 
On  his  head  was  a  gold  and  emerald  crown, 

And  be  sat  on  a  bough  and  dreamed. 
The  spider  ran  up  on  her  silver  thread. 

And  looked  ia  the  little  king's  face ; 
"  If  I  may  but  sit  at  your  feet,"  she  said, 

"  1 11  spin  you  some  beautiful  lace." 

The  humming-I»rd  looked  in  her  shinii^  eyes, 

And  then  at  her  nimble  feet, 
And  said  to  himself^  I  have  found  a  prize, 

She  is  useftil  as  well  as  neat. 
"  You  may  sit  by  my  side,  if  it  please  you  well," 

Said  he,  "  the  summer-time  through ; 
And  since  you  spin  on  a  noiseless  wheel 

I  'U  do  the  humming  for  you." 

BelU  W.  Coake. 
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THE   WILLIAM    HENRY    LETTERS. 

THIRD  NEW  PACKET. 

Lucy  Maria  to  William  Henry, 

DEAR  BILLY,— 
'T  is  a  pity  about  that  forefinger.    Pray  get  it  well  enough  to  handle 
a  pen,  't  is  so  long  since  you  've  written. 

So  you  want  home  matters  reported.  Eatable  matters  of  course  will  be 
most  interesting.  Milk  and  butter,  plenty.  Gingerbread  (plain)  ditto.  Gin- 
gerbread (fancy)  scarce.  Cookies  quiet  Plum-cake  in  demand.  Snaps 
lively.  Brown  bread  firm.  White  bread  (sliced)  dull.  Biscuits  (hot)  brisk. 
Custard  unsteady.    Preserves  not  in  the  market 

What  do  we  do,  and  what  do  we  talk  about  ?  Why,  we  talk  about  our 
cousin  William  Henry,  and  what  we  do  can't  be  told  within  the  bounds 
of  one  letter.  Think  of  seven  cows'  milk  to  chum  into  butter,  besides  a 
cheese  now  and  then,  and  besides  working  for  the  extra  hands  we  hire  this 
time  o'  year!  I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  when  we  first  heard 
of  your  accident  if  I  could  have  got  the  time.  Hannah  Jane  is  away,  and 
we  've  let  Mattie  go  with  Susie  Snow  to  Grandma  Snow's  again,  for  a  few 
days.  Grandma  Snow  likes  to  have  Mattie  come  with  Susie,  for  't  is  rather 
a  still,  dull  place.  So  you  must  think  we  are  quite  lonesome  here  now, 
and  we  are,  especially  mother.  Father  tells  her  she  'd  better  advertise  for 
a  companion !  I  Ve  a  good  mind  to  advertise  to  be  a  companion.  What 
do  companions  do?  The  old  lady  might  be  cross,  or  the  old  gentleman, 
but  that  would  n't  hurt  me,  so  long  as  I  kept  clever  myself.  Don't  doubt 
I  'd  get  fun  out  of  it  some  way.  There 's  fun  in  about  everything,  I 
think. 

I  've  been  trying  to  get  father  and  mother  to  go  to  Aunt  Lucy's  and  stay 
all  night  But  father  thinks  there  would  n't  be  anybody  to  shut  the  barn- 
door, and  mother  thinks  there  would  n't  be  anybody  to  do  anjrthing,  though 
I  've  promised  to  scald  the  pans,  and  do  up  the  starched  things,  and  keep 
Tommy  out  of  the  sugar-bowl.  He  takes  a  lump  every  chance  he  can  get 
Takes  after  hi3  father.  He  puts  sugar  on  sweetened  puddings  if  mother 
is  n't  looking !  We  've  made  some  verses  to  plague  Tommy,  and  when 
Mattie  gets  her  piano  they  are  going  to  be  set  to  music. 

SONG. 

A  SWEET  TOMMY. 

As  tarns  the  needle  to  the  pole^ 
So  Tommy  to  the  sugar-bowl. 
Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la  I 

Sweet,  sweet  Tommy  I 
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Tommy  always  takes  a  toll, 
Going  by  the  sugar-bowL 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la  f 

Sweet,  sweet  Tommy  f ' 

Were  Tommy  blind  as  any  mole. 
He  *d  always  find  the  sugar-bowL 
Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la  I 

Sweet,  sweet  Tommy  I 

He 's  a  fimny  talking  fellow.  We  took  him  into  town  last  night,  to  see 
the  illumination.  This  morning  we  heard  him  and  Frankie  Snow  telling 
Benny  Joyce  about  it  Father  and  I  were  listening  behind  the  blinds. 
Made  father's  eyes  twinkle.  Don't  you  know  how  they  twinkle  when  he 's 
tickled  ? 

<<  You  did  n't  see  the  rumination^  and  we  did  I "  we  heard  Tommy  say. 

''  Rumination  ?    What 's  a  rumination  ?  "  asked  Benny. 

"  O  hoo  I  hoo  1 "  cried  Tommy.    "  Denno  what  a  rumination  is ! " 

«  Why,"  said  Frankie,  "  don't  you  know  the  'Publicans  ?  WaL  That 's  it" 

'*  O  poh  !  "  said  Benny.  <*  Publicans  and  sinners  I  I  knew  they 's 
coming ! " 

"  And  soldiers  !  "  said  Frankie.    "  O  my  !    All  a-marching  together ! " 

"  O  poh  1 "  said  Benny.  **  I  see  'em  go  by.  Paint-pots  on  their  heads, 
and  brushes  in  'em !    I  was  n't  goin'  to  chase !  " 

"  Guess  nobody  would  n't  let  ye  1 "  said  Frankie. 

"  Did  n't  either  !  "  cried  Tommy.    "  Did  n't  have  paint-pots  I " 

"  Did ! "  said  Benny.    "  Guess  my  great  brother  knows  !  " 

"  Guess  we  know,"  said  Frankie,  "  when  we  went  I " 

'^  And  the  town  was  all  celebrated,"  said  Tommy.  ^^  And  the  houses  all 
gloomed  up  !    And  horses !    O  my ! " 

'*  O  poh  !  "  said  Benny.    '*  When  I  grow  up,  I  'm  goin'  to  have  a  span  !  " 

If  mother  does  go  she  '11  take  Tommy,  for  she  would  n't  sleep  a  wink 
away  from  him  over  night  Father  pretends  he  'd  go,  if  he  had  a  handsome 
span.  Says  he  has  n't  got  a  horse  in  the  bam  good  enough  to  take  mother 
out  riding.  When.  Mammy  Sarah  was  here  washing,  she  told  him  how  he 
could  get  a  good  span.  You  know  he 's  always  joking  about  taking  summer 
boarders.  Says  Mammy  Sarah,  "  Now  't  is  a  wonder  to  me  you  don't  do 
it,  for  summer  boarders  is  as  good  as  a  gold-mine.  Money  runs  right  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  catch  it !  "  She  says  we  could 
make  enough  out  of  a  couple  of  them,  in  a  month's  time,  to  buy  a  handsome 
span,  and  she  is  n't  sure  but  the  harness. 

I  think  we  begin  to  be  a  little  in  earnest  about  summer  boarders.  For 
we  have  rooms  enough,  in  both  houses  together,  and  milk  and  vegetables, 
and  mother 's  a  splendid  cook.  Mammy  Sarah  says,  '*  They  ain't  diffikilt, 
and  after  they  've  been  in  the  country  couple  of  weeks,  they  don't  eat  so 
very  much  more  than  other  folks." 

Father  says  he  wants  to  take  them  more  for  the  entertainment  than  the 
money.  He  wants  rich  ones,  but  not  the  sensible  kind,  that  know  money 
is  n't  the  only  thing  worth  having.    Says  what  he  wants  is  that  silly,  stuck- 
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up  kind  that  put  on  airs,  and  make  fools  of  themselves,  they  *d  be  so  amus- 
ing !  Thinks  the  best  sort  for  our  use  would  be  specimens  that  went  up 
quite  sudden  from  poor  to  rich,  like  balloons,  all  filled  with  gas.  I  believe 
there  'd  be  lots  of  fun  to  be  made  out  of  them.  I  've  seen  one  or  two.  Grar 
dous !  You  'd  think  they  were  n't  born  on  the  same  planet  with  poor  folks  I 
Mother  'd  rather  have  the  really  well-informed,  sensible  kind,  that  we  may 
learn  something  from  them.  A  couple  of  each  would  be  just  the  thing. 
How  do  you  like  mother's  picture  ?  We  don't  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  it 
If  she  could  only  be  taken  at  home !  Then  she  'd  look  natural.  Father 
says  the  world  is  going  ahead  so  fast,  he  believes  the  time  will  come  when 
every  family  will  have  its  own  picture-machine,  much  as  it  has  its  own 
frjdng-pan.  Then  when  folks  have  on  their  best  expressions  why  clap  it 
right  before  them.  Then  they  '11  look  homeish.  Says  what  he  wants  is 
to  have  mother's  face  when  she 's  just  made  a  batch  of  uncommon  light 
biscuits,  or  when  Tommy*'s  said  something  smart.  Won't  there  be  funny 
pictures  when  we  can  hold  up  a  machine  before  anybody  any  minute,  like 
a  frying-pan,  and  catch  fiices  glad  or  mad  or  sad  or  any  way?  I  made 
believe  take  Tommy's,  and  then  showed  them  to  him  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Guess  I  'U  put  them  in  the  letter.  They  '11  do  to  amuse  you.  I  draw  an 
hour  or  so  every  day.  First  I  have  to  make  my  hour.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  make  more.  For  I  will  read  a  little,  if  the  world  stops  because  of  it 
But  about  the  faces.  This  one  is  when  he  was  crying  because  he  could  n't 
have  sugar  on  his  potatoes.  Another  is  when  he 
iiras  spunky  at  Frankie  Snow  for  bursting  his  little 
red  balloon.  One  pleased-looking  face  is  when  father 
'brought  him  home  a  little  ship,  all  rigged.  And  a 
laughing  one  is  when  the  cow  put  her  head  in  the 
window.  We  tell  him  we  'U  have  them  framed  and 
hung  up,  so  he  can  just  see  how  he  looks.  Mother 
says  'tis  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  Tommy,  but 
she  guesses  some  older  ones'  pictures  wouldn't 
always  look  smiling  and  pleasant,  take  them  the 
year  through! 

As  soon  as  your  finger  is  itself  again  do  write,  for 
we  miss  your  letters.  We  expect  to  have  gay  times  here  this  summer. 
Company  coming,  but  we  sha'  n't  make  company  of  them.  Expect  to  have 
splendid  times.  What  shall  we  do  evenings  ?  If  you  go  anywhere  where 
there  is  anything  going  on  do  write  us  about  it,  so  we  can  go  on  the  same 
way.    When  are  you  coming  ?    Write  me  a  good  long  letter  when  you  can. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Lucy  Maria. 

Your  &ther  is  going  to  write  you  a  letter.  Quite  wonderful  for  him.  O 
William  Henry,  you  don't  know  how  much  I  think  of  your  fether,  and  what 
a  good  man  he  is  !  I  guess  you  'd  better  write  to  your  grandmother  before 
you  do  me,  she 's  so  pleased  to  have  you  write  to  her. 

Father  wants  to  know,  when  that  ball  hit  you,  if  you  bawled! 
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William  Henry  to  Aunt  Phebe. 

Dear  Aunt  Phebe, — 

I  thank  you  for  taking  your  time  to  write  to  me  when  yon  have  so  much 
work  to  do.  My  forefinger  has  about  recovered  the  use  of  itsel£  The 
middle  one  did  go  lame  a  spell,  but  now  't  is  very  well  I  thank  you.  Mrs* 
Wedding  Cake  did  them  up  for  me.  I  think  she 's  a  very  kind  woman. 
Dorry  says  he  'd  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,  or  lay  down 
his  life,  if  she  wanted  him  to,  or  anything  else  for  the  only  woman  he  knows 
that  will  smile  on  boys'  mud  and  on  boys'  noise. 

Ten  of  us  went  on  an  excursion  with  the  teacher,  half-price,  to  Boston, 
and  had  a  long  ride  in  the  cars,  over  forty  miles.  We  went  everywhere 
and  saw  lots  of  things.  Went  into  the  Natural  History  Building.  You  can 
go  in  for  nothing.  You  stand  on  the  floor  at  the  bottom  and  look  'way  up 
to  the  top.  All  round  inside  are  galleries  running  round,  with  alcoves  letting 
out  of  them,  where  they  keep  all  sorts  of  unknown  beasts  and  birds  and 
bugs  and  snakes.  Some  of  those  great  birds  are  regular  smashers !  'Most 
dazzles  your  eyes  to  look  at  their  feathers  they  're  such  bright  red !  I  'd 
just  give  a  guess  how  tall  they  were,  but  don't  believe  I  'd  come  within 
a  foot  or  two.  Also  butterflies  of  every  kind,  besides  skeletons  of  monkeys 
and  children  and  minerals  and  all  kinds  of  grasses  and  seeds  and  nuts  there 
such  as  you  never  cracked  or  thought  of  I  They  are  there  because  they 
are  seeds  not  because  they  are  nuts. 

And  there 's  a  cast  of  a  great  ugly  monster,  big  as  several  elephants, 
that  used  to  walk  round  the  earth  before  any  men  lived  in  it.  If  he  was  n't 
a  ripper !  Could  leave  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  and  put  his  fore-paws 
up  in  the  trees  and  eat  the  tops  off!  They  call  him  a  Megotharium  1  I 
hope  he 's  spelt  right,  though  he  ought  not  to  expect  it,  and  I  don't  know 
as  it  makes  much  difference,  seeing  he  lived  thousands  of  years  before  the 
flood ;  and  lucky  he  did,  Dorry  says,  for  the  old  ark  could  n't  have  floated 
with  many  of  that  sort  aboard.  He  was  n't  named  till  long  after  he  was 
dead  and  buried.  Patient  waiter  is  no  loser,  Dorry  says,  for  he 's  got  more 
name  than  the  ones  that  live  now,  and  is  taken  more  notice  of.  We  saw 
a  cannon-ball  on  the  side  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  where  't  was  fired  in 
the  Revolution,  and  we  went  to  the  top  of  the  State  House.  Made  our 
knees  ache  going  up  so  many  steps,  but  it  pays.  For  you  can  look  all  over 
the  harbor,  and  all  round  the  country  and  see  the  white  towns  and  steeples 
for  miles  and  miles.  Boston  was  built  on  three  hills,  and  the  State  Hou^e 
is  on  one  of  them.    I  can't  write  any  more  now. 

W.  B.  has  left  school,  because  his  father  got  a  place  for  him  in  New  York. 
His  father  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  begin.    He 's  a  good  deal  older 

than  I  am. 

From  your  affectionate  nephew, 

William  Henry. 

How  do  you  like  this  picture  of  that  great  Mego  —  I  won't  try  to  spell 
him  again,  eating  off  the  tree-tops  ?    The  leaves  on  the  trees  then  were 
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different  from  the  ones  we  have  now.    Dorry  made  the  leaves,  and  I  made 
the  creature. 


A  Letter  to  William  Henry  from  his  Father, 

My  dear  Son, — 

Perhaps  you  have  thought  that  because  I  am  rather  a  silent  man,  and 
do  not  very  often  write  you  a  letter,  that  I  have  not  much  feeling  and 
do  not  take  interest  in  you.  But  no  one  knows  how  closely  I  am  watching 
my  boy  as  time  is  bringing  him  up  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

Sometimes  your  grandmother  worries  about  your  being  where  there  may 
be  bad  boys.  But  I  tell  her  that  among  so  many  there  must  be  both  good 
and  bad,  and  if  you  choose  the  bad  you  show  very  poor  judgment  I  think 
if  a  boy  picks  out  bad  companions,  it  shows  there  is  something  bad  in 
himsel£ 

She  says  I  ought  to  keep  giving  you  good  advice,  now  you  are  just 
starting  in  life,  and  charge  you  to  be  honest  and  truthful  and  so  forth.  I 
tell  her  that  would  be  something  as  it  would  be  if  you  were  just  starting 
on  a  pleasant  journey,  and  I  should  say,  '^  Now,  William  Henry,  don't  put 
out  your  own  eyes  at  the  beginning,  or  cut  the  cords  of  your  legs  !  "  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean  ?  A  boy  that  is  not  honest  and  truthful  puts  out  his 
own  eyes  and  cripples  himself  at  the  very  beginning. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  arriving  at  honor  and  distinction.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  about  arriving  at  honor.  I  want  you  to  take  honor  to 
start  with.  And  as  for  distinction,  a  man  in  the  long  run  is  never  distin- 
guished for  anything  but  what  he  really  is.  So  make  up  your  mind  just 
what  you  want  to  pass  for  and  be  it  For  you  will  pass  for  what  you  are, 
not  what  you  try  to  appear.  Go  into  the  woods  and  see  how  easily  you 
can  tell  one  tree  from  another.  You  see  oak-leaves  on  one,  and  you  know 
that  is  oak  all  the  way  through.  You  see  pine-needles  on  another,  and  you 
know  that  is  pine  all  the  way  through.  A  pine-tree  may  want  to  look  like 
an  oak,  and  try  to  look  like  an  oak,  and  think  it  does  look  like  an  oak,  as 
it  can't  see  itself.  But  nobody  is  cheated.  So  a  rascally  fellow  may  want 
to  appear  fair  and  honest,  and  try  to  appear  fair  and  honest,  and  think  he 
does  appear  iak  and  honest,  as  he  can't  see  himself.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
nobody  is  cheated.    For  you  can  read  a  man's  character  about  as  easy  33 
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you  can  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Sometimes  I  sit  down  in  a  grocery  store 
and  hear  the  neighbors  talked  about,  and  't  is  curious  to  find  how  well  every- 
body is  known.  It  seems  as  if  every  man  walked  round  labelled,  as  you 
may  say,  same  as  preserve-jars  are  labelled  "  currant,"  "  quince,"  &c.  Only 
he  don't  know  what  his  label  is.  Just  as  likely  as  not  a  man  may  think  his 
label  is  "  quince  marmalade  "  when  *t  is  only  "  pickled  string-beans  "  I 

Just  so  with  boys.  Grown  folks  notice  boys  a  great  deal,  though  when 
I  was  a  boy  I  never  knew  they  did.  The  little  affidrs  of  playtime  and 
schooltime,  and  their  home  ways  are  all  talked  over,  and  by  the  time  a  boy 
is  twelve  years  old  it  is  pretty  well  known  what  sort  of  a  man  he  will  make. 

Now  don't  mistake  my  meaning.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  true  because 
people  will  know  it  if  you  are  not,  but  because  it  is  right  and  noble  to  be 
so.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  respect  yourself.  Never  do  anything  that  you 
like  yourself  any  the  less  for  doing. 

A  boy  of  your  age  is  old  enough  to  be  looking  ahead  some,  to  see  what 
he  is  aiming  at  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  drift,  like  the  seaweed,  that 
lodges  wherever  the  waves  toss  it  up  !  Set  up  your  mark,  and  a  good  high 
one.  And  be  sure  and  remember  that,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck.  If  a  man  seems  to  be  a  lucky  merchant  or  lawyer  or  anything 
else,  't  is  because  he  has  the  talent,  the  industry,  the  determined  will,  that 
make  him  so.  People  ^e  the  luck,  but  they  don't  always  see  the  **•  taking 
pains  "  that 's  behind  it  I  remember  you  wrote  us  a  letter  once,  and  spoke 
of  a  nice  house,  with  nice  things  inside,  that  you  meant  to  have  by  "  trying 
hard  enough."  There 's  a  good  deal  in  that  We  've  got  to  tiy  hard  and 
try  long  and  try  often  and  try  again,  and  keep  trying.  That  house  never  '11 
come  down  to  you.    You  've  got  to  climb  up  to  it  step  by  step. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  about  the  folly  of  riches.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  *t  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  money  enough  to  buy  books 
and  other  things  worth  having.  I  don't  see  why  a  man  can't  be  getting 
knowledge  and  growing  better  at  the  same  time  he  is  growing  richer.  Some 
poor  folks  have  a  prejudice  against  rich  folks.  I  have  n't  any.  Rich  people 
have  follies,  but  poor  people  copy  them  if  they  can.  That  is  to  say,  we  often 
see  poor  people  making  as  big  fools  of  themselves  as  they  can,  with  the 
means  they  have.  Money  won't  hurt  you,  Billy,  so  long  as  you  keep 
common  sense  and  a  true  heart. 

We  are  all  watching  you  and  thinking  of  you  here  at  home.  If  you  should 
go  wrong  't  would  be  a  sad  blow  for  both  families.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell 
you  how  I  feel  towards  you,  and  how,  ever  since  your  mother's  death,  my 
heart  has  been  boxmd  up  in  you  and  Georgie.  You  would  then  know  what 
a  crushing  thing  it  would  be  to  me  if  you  were  found  wanting  in  principle. 
But  I  am  not  very  good,  either  at  talking  or  writing,  so  do  remember,  dear 
boy,  that  even  when  I  don't  say  a  word,  I  'm  thinking  about  you  and  loving 
you  always.    God  bless  you  ! 

From  your  affectionate  fisither. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dias, 
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BEFORE    FLYING    SOUTHWARD. 

A  BIRD  sat  singing  on  a  tree ; 
"Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell!"  he  sang,— 
The  while  the  waving  bough  made  rhyme. — 
'<  What  days  can  bring  such  joy  to  me 
As  this  dear,  dying  summer-time, 
More  dear  than  song  can  tell?"  he  sang. 

"O  little  home  the  boughs  amid, 

What  spot  the  wide  world  through,"  he  sang,  — 
And  now  the  gray  leaves  fluttered  down, 
Nor  could  the  nest  be  longer  hid,  — 
^Though  skies  that  smiled  erewhile  now  frown, 

What  spot  so  dear  as  you  ?  "  he  sang. 

''O  winds  that  on  bright  summer  eves 
Have  rocked  my  callow  brood,"  he  sang, — 

And  as  he  sang  a  fierce,  quick  moan 

Sounded  among  the  poor  dim  leaves, — 

'*  I  only  think  of  love  long  shown. 
Though  now  your  touch  be  rude,"  he  sang. 

'*0  gracious  roses  that  have  tossed 

All  day  your  sweets  to  us,"  he  sang, — 
The  while  the  flowers  hung  pale  and  dead, — 
"  What  care  I  that  your  beauty 's  lost  ? 
I  but  recall  you  burning  red, 

Stately  and  odorous,"  he  sang. 

**0  tree,  within  whose  branches  strong 

And  reaching  heavenward,"  he  sang, — 
And  now  his  voice  grew  sweet  and  low, — 
"  My  bride  and  I  all  summer  long 
Have  watched  the  round  moon  come  and  go! 

Nay,  parting  is  too  hard ! "  he  sang. 

"  Alas  !  alas  that  it  must  be  I 

But  winter's  grasp  is  fell,"  he  sang, — 
The  while  the  waving  bough  made  rhyme, — 
''Yet  naught  to  which  we  go  can  be 
So  dear  as  this  dear  summer-time ; 

Farewell !  Farewell !  Farewell ! "  he  sang. 

Idfy  Nelson. 
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*'It's  too  bad,  Mollie^**  said  father.  "Boys,  can't  you  contrive  to  shoot  that 
hawk?  I  see  him  sailing  about  nearly  every  day.  He  '11  have  all  of  MoUie's  chick- 
ens, sure  as  fate,  now  he 's  b^;un  to  come." 

*'  I  've  fired  at  him  tvnce  already,"  said  WilL  '*  But  our  old  gun  scatters  so,  it 
don't  do  any  good.  If  we  had  one  of  those  Springfield  muskets,  which  they  're  selling 
now  at  eight  dollars  apiece  down  at  Mr.  Wrisley's,  I  could  bring  him  every  time." 

"  O,  don't  condemn  the  old  gun,  Willie,"  said  grandma.  "It  served  all  through 
the  Revolution,  and  did  good  service  in  your  grandpa's  hands.  Perhaps  it  'b  indig- 
nant at  being  used  now  against  thievish  crows  and  hawks." 

"  It  won't  hit  anyhow,"  said  WilL 

<*  I  know,"  said  MoUie,  —  "  Will's  hands  tremble  so  when  he  fires  it ! " 

'<  They  don't  either,"  cried  Will,  indignanUy.  <*  Besides,  I  should  think  anybody's 
woHid  tremble  to  get  such  kicks  as  that  gun  gives." 

''That  old  hawk  has  got  a  nest  somewhere  near  here,  with  young  ones  in  it," 
said  grandma.  *'  That 's  why  he 's  so  bold,  and  regular  in  his  visits,  —  he 's  got  a 
young  family  on  his  hands.  If  yon  could  break  up  the  nest,  he  would  stop 
coming." 

'*  But  how  shall  we  find  the  nest?"  said  L 

'*  1 11  tell  you  how,"  said  grandma.  "  School  don't  keep  to-morrow,  and  MoUie  can 
watch  the  old  hawk.  Be  up  early,  Mollie,  for  he  11  come  sailing  over  after  his  break- 
fast as  soon  as  be  can  see^  Your  eyes  are  sharp,  and  you  must  watch  and  see  where 
he  flies  to,  especially  if  he  gets  another  chicken,  or  has  anything  else  in  his  daws. 
I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  was  over  at  the  Great  Ledge.  There 's  where  they  used 
to  build  when  I  was  a  girl." 

So  all  next  day  Mollie  watched  the  hawks.  Love  and  revenge,  as  the  stoiy-books 
toy,  united  to  make  her  vigilant  And  when  we  went  in  to  supper  she  came  running 
to  meet  us.  ''I  've  found  it  1  I  've  found  it  1 "  she  cried.  '*  It 's  over  at  the  Great 
Ledge,  just  where  grandma  said.  This  afternoon,  not  more  than  an  hour  ago,  I 
saw  the  old  hawk  fly  over  with  a  snake  as  long  as  a  whip-lash  in  hb  daws.  He  flew 
straight  over  towards  the  Great  Ledge,  and  I  ran ;  and  when  I  got  there  I  saw  him 
fly  away  from  that  old  pine  that  stands  half-way  down  the  side.  I  can  almost  look 
down  into  the  nest  But  I  don't  believe  anybody  could  ever  get  to  it,  for  it  looks 
terrible  dizky  over  there ! " 

"  We  'U  try,"  said  father. 

So  after  supper  we  went  over  to  the  Great  Ledge,  which  is  a  rocky  crag  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  high,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  house.  It  overhangs  a  wild, 
inky-looking  sheet  of  water  called  Winona's  Pond,  —  for  an  Indian  girl  is  said  to 
have  jumped  over  here  into  the  water  beneath,  because  her  lover  had  deserted  her 
for  another  pretty  squaw,  —  rather  a  poor  reason,  to  be  sure.  The  old  pine  in  which 
the  hawks  had  built  is  quite  a  curiosity.  It  springs  from  a  crevice  midway  down  the 
predpice,  and  its  top  comes  up  within  thirty  feet  of  the  top  of  the  crag.  Mollie  had 
followed  us  over. 

'*  There  it  is,"  said  she.  "  Yon  can  see  the  sticks  and  dry  grass  down  there,  where 
that  great  limb  has  crooked  round  by  growing  against  the  rocks ;  and  that  smaller 
one  has  grown  across  it"  Yes,  we  saw  plainly  enough.  '*  But  nobody  could  ever 
get  down  there,  I  know,"  she  added,  apprehensivdy,  her  kind  little  sisterly  heart 
alarmed  lest  some  perilous  exploit  were  about  to  be  set  on  foot. 

*'  Guess  we  shall  have  to  shoot  into  the  nest,''  said  father.  *<  A  good  charge  of 
shot  will  do  the  business.     Did  you  bring  the  gun  ?  " 
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*'  O,  I  wish  we  could  get  the  young  hawks  I "  said  Will     "  Why  can't  we  do  as 
they  do  at  the  Shetland  Islands  t " 
How 's  that.  Will  ?  " 

Why,  the  people  there  get  their  living  by  robbing  the  nests  of  the  sea-fowl  diat 
build  along  the  cliffs  on  the  coast  They  drive  down  a  crow-bar  and  fasten  a  rope 
to  it,  with  a  stick  in  the  end,  called  '  a  horse,*  to  sit  on.  Sometimes  they  have  some 
one  to  pull  them  up,  and  sometimes  they  have  loops  in  the  rope,  and  go  up  and 
down  alone. " 

'*  And  do  you  think  you  'd  really  have  pluck  enough  to  go  down,  if  we  should  fix 
it  so  T  "  said  father. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  *s  safe  enough,  if  the  rope  is  strong,"  replied  WilL 

'*  Very  well,"  answered  father,  examining  the  ground  about  the  edge ;  "  yon  may 
try  it  Run  to  the  house,  you  and  Tom,  and  get  the  crowbar,  and  that  long  rope 
off  the  windlass  over  the  great  doors  in  the  bam ;  and  bring  along  the  gun  ivith 
you,  —  perhaps  we  may  get  a  shot  at  the  old  hawks." 

Our  bare  feet  flew,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  back  at  the  ledge  again.  Father 
had  cut  a  stout  stick  for  "  a  horse,"  which  he  now  firmly  knotted  in  the  end  of 
the  rope.  Then  taking  the  crowbar,  he  planted  it  deep  in  a  crevice,  a  little  back 
from  the  edge,  and  fastened  the  rope  to  it  Will  had  got  his  jacket  and  suspenders 
oflf,  and  now  placed  himself  astride  the  *'  horse." 

••O,  don't  gol"  pleaded  MoUie.  "You'll  fall  into  the  water,  just  as  poor 
Winona  did." 

"  I  'm  all  ready,"  said  Will,  turning  to  us.  Father  eyed  him  dubiously  a  moment. 
I  began  to  think  he  was  going  to  be  the  one  to  back  down.  But  just  then  his  eye 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  suspenders  lying  with  the  jacket,  and,  catching  them  np, 
he  tied  them  round  Will's  waist  and  the  rope,  so  that  he  could  n't  fall  off  now  if  he  did 
get  dizzy,  unless  the  suspenders  broke,  — and  grandma's  knitting  always  holds  pretty 
well.  Then  we  let  him  slide  slowly  down  the  shelving  rocks  till  MoUie,  who  was 
peering  over  the  edge,  cried,  "  He 's  'most  down  to  it  t "  and  a  voice  from  far  below 
sang  out,  *'  Hold  on  I "    The  rope  was  made  fast 

Both  old  hawks  had  now  returned.  Seeing  Will  at  the  nest,  they  suled  down  past 
him,  almost  brushing  him  with  their  wings,  as  they  uttered  their  peculiar  whistling 
scream.  But  as  they  rose  again,  a  charge  from  the  old  gun  in  the  hands  of  father 
sent  one  of  them  flapping  and  tumbling  down  the  rocks,  while  the  other  sailed  off 
to  a  safer  distance. 

Meanwhile  a  great  commotion  was  going  on  down  at  the  nest  The  young  hawks, 
now  fully  half  grown,  were  not  taken  without  a  hot  resistance.  WiU's  hands  suffered, 
as  one  by  one  he  seized  the  little  fighters,  and,  tying  their  legs,  slung  them  across  his 
"horse." 

"I  guess  there's  three  of  them,"  said  MoUie;  "there's  been  three  separate 
squalling  spells." 

"  All  ready ! "  shouted  Will,  as  he  upset  the  old  nest  and  sent  it  rattling  down  the 
rocks  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  came  creeping  back  over  the  shelving  edge  with  his 
fierce  little  captives. 

Meanwhile  I  had  gone  around  and  down  where  the  old  hawk  had  fallen.  He  was 
standing  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  a  rock,  —  tottering,  with  his  wings  drooping,  bat 
doing  his  best  to  keep  his  legs.  Seeing  me,  he  uttered  a  screech  of  rage,  and  bristled 
up  for  battle.  Getting  a  good  stick,  I  made  up  to  him,  and  struck  sidewise  at  his  neck. 
But  bobbing  down  his  head  he  jumped  at  me  —  for  his  wings  were  broken  -»  and  set 
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his  long  talons  into  my  jacket ;  then  he  fell  back  and  hung  there,  foi  his  strength  was 
gone,  and  I  easily  mTung  his  neck.  We  hung  him  up  to  a  tall  pole  on  the  top  of 
the  ledge,  for  a  warning  to  his  brother  marauders  ;  just  as  they  used  to  hang  up  the 
pirates  in  Robert  Kidd's  time.  He  was  a  very  large  one,  of  the  kind  we  call  hen- 
hawks  or  hen-harriers ;  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings  he  measured  four  feet  and  an 
inch.  His  back  was  a  dark  gray,  but  the  under  part  of  the  body  whitish.  The  legs 
were  short  but  stout,  and  armed  with  talons  two  inches  long,  and  the  beak  was  huge 
and  sharply  hooked. 

Tlie  young  ones  were  exact  little  pictures  of  their  fierce  old  father.  There  was  n*t 
much  chicken  to  them,  I  tell  you.  They  were  ready  enough  to  fight  till  the  last 
breath,  and  to  begin  the  moment  anybody  came  near  them.  That  was  the  only  idea 
they  had  in  their  rough  little  heads.  And  with  each  other  't  was  tit  for  tat,  —  two  tits 
if  they  could  get  a  chance.  I  'm  afraid  the  old  hawk-mother  had  never  spent  much 
time  with  them  on  the  Golden  Rule.  'T  was  an  altogether  different  rule  they  lived 
by  at  any  rate.  We  put  them  into  a  basket  filled  with  hay,  and  set  it  up  on  the 
scaffold,  out  in  the  bam. 

The  old  rooster,  an  old  Shanghai  fellow,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  strange 
brood.  He  was  very  much  excited.  We  soon  heard  his  broguey  exclamations,  and 
fotmd  him  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  basket,  declaiming  at  a  great  rate. 
We  took  one  of  the  hawks  out  and  set  him  down  on  the  floor.  In  an  instant  the 
rooster  flew  at  him  and  struck  his  clumsy  old  spurs  together.  But  our  little  savage 
had  thrown  himself  flat  on  his  back  with  his  talons  up,  and  when  the  rooster  charged 
upon  him  he  struck  them  into  the  old  fellow's  breast,  taking  out  two  big  clawfuls 
of  feathers.  With  a  loud  squall  old  Chanticleer  jumped  down  from  the  scaffold  and 
fled.     We  never  saw  him  near  the  basket  again.     He  was  satisfied. 

They  were  very  fond  of  mice  ;  and  we  used  to  keep  our  mouse-traps  set  down  cellar 
and  out  in  the  corn-chamber. 

About  a  week  after  we  got  them  Tom  Davis  came  up  to  see  us.  Of  course  we  took 
him  out  to  see  the  hawks.  His  dog  had  come  with  him,  —  a  spotted  coach-dog,  sent 
him  by  his  uncle,  who  lives  in  Boston.  We  had  been  telling  Tom  about  the  hawk 
and  the  rooster. 

"  I  *d  like  to  set  Spot  on  them,"  said  Tona. 

"  You  may,"  said  Will 

So  we  got  them  out  on  the  floor  in  a  row,  and  Tom  rubbed  Spot's  ears  and  set 
him  on.  Spot  sprang  at  them  and  they  sprang  at  him.  They  all  three  fsistened  their 
claws  into  his  sleek  hide  ;  one  had  a  clinch  in  his  nose.  Spot  ti-yied  and  shook  and 
rushed  about  The  little  hawks  cawed  and  screamed  and  held  on.  Spot  at  last 
shook  himself  clear  from  them,  and  ran  out  of  the  bam  ;  and  no  amount  of  coaxing 
could  get  him  up  there  again.     He  was  satisfied. 

••  I  declare,"  said  Tom,  "  they  *re  game  little  chaps  !  Give  me  one ;  won't  you  t " 
So  we  gave  him  one.  In  fact,  it  had  come  to  be  no  small  job  to  keep  them  in  food. 
But  now  Will  and  I  had  one  apiece,  and  each  looked  out  for  his  own  bird.  "Jack  " 
and  *•  Dick  "  we  used  to  call  them.  They  soon  came  to  know  us,  and  grew  quite  tame. 
O,  how  they  would  scream  when  we  brought  them  live  mice  and  squirrels,  they  were 
so  glad  I  They  never  let  them  get  away  either.  Nothing  ever  got  out  of  those 
strong  claws.  But  throwing  them  their  food  alive  gave  them  the  idea  of  catching 
for  themselves,  I  suppose ;  for  one  morning  when  we  went  out,  Dick  —  that  was 
Will's  —  had  got  one  of  MoUie's  chickens.  He  was  just  finishing  the  poor  little 
fellow,  and  keepmg  Jack  ofi;  who  wanted  a  share.  The  feathers  were  all  scattered 
about 
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O,  how  MoUie  cried  1  But  we  coaxed  and  coaxed  her ;  and  finally  the  thiii£:  was 
hushed  up  without  being  told  in  the  house.  Well  for  our  hawks,  I  assure  you.  We 
then  quietly  moved  the  old  hen  and  chickens  into  the  wagon-house. 

But  Dick's  bad  habit  soon  got  him  into  trouble.     The  kittens  were  at  the  bun. 
They  were  not  more  than  a  week  old,  and  had  n't  got  their  eyes  open ;  and  a  few 
mornings  after,  while  the  old  cat  was  in  the  house  after  her  milk,  Dick  took  a  kitten. 
He  mewed,  I  suppose,  for  we  saw  the  old  cat  ran  out  all  at  onoe ;  and  pretty  aooa 
we  heard  a  fuss  at  the  bam.     'T  was  at  prayer-time,  just  after  breakfiEist     Grandpa 
always  nsed  to  pray  standing,  with  lus  hands  on  the  chair-back.     The  row  at  the 
bam  increased.     I  'm  afraid  we  did  n't  hear  all  the  last  part  of  the  prayer,  —  't  was  a 
terribly  long  onel    Well,  when  we  got  to  the  bam  matters  were  in  a  bad  way. 
Such  a  growling  and  spitting  and  screaming  1    Dick  and  the  old  cat  were  at  it, 
reding  over  and  over,  and  fighting  for  dear  life.     'T  was  claw  for  daw  this  time.     I 
don't  know  which  would  have  come  out  best     Dick  had  lost  an  eye ;  but  he  had  got 
a  death-grip  at  the  old  cat's  throat,  and  was  poimding  her  savagely  with  his  wings. 
'T  was  all  we  could  do  to  get  them  apart     Such  a  big  row  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
A  crowd  began  to  gather.     Father  came  and  saw  just  how  things  stood.    Then  it 
all  came  out  about  the  chicken,  and  poor  Dick  was  ordered  for  instant  execution* 
Is  Wyour  hawk.  Will  ?  "  said  father. 
Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  *11  give  you  five  minutes  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.*' 

Will  felt  pretty  blue;  and  we  all  came  out  and  left  him  with  poor  condemned 
Dick.  He  never  would  tell  what  he  did  with  him ;  but  he  disposed  of  him  in  some 
way,  for  at  noon,  when  father  asked,  "  Will,  have  you  put  that  hawk  out  of  the  way  ?  " 
he  said  '*  Yes,  sir  "  ;  and  that  settled  it     Nothing  more  was  ever  said  about  it 

Jack  was  now  alone ;  but  he  did  n't  mind  that  I  don't  believe  he  ever  shed  a 
tear  over  the  calamity  of  his  wayward  brother ;  besides,  he  was  heir  to  Dick's  share 
in  the  mouse-traps.  He  was  always  a  good-natured  fellow  when  he  was  n't  hungry ; 
then  he  was  pretty  hard-hearted.  But  he  never  molested  any  of  the  fowls  about  the 
bam,  though  the  hens  always  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion.  I  suppose  the 
rooster  was  always  telling  them  that  he  was  a  hawk  at  bottom,  despite  all  his 
politeness. 

We  gradually  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  he  used  to  fly  all  over  the  farm,  but  rarely 
went  near  any  of  the  neighboring  houses.  He  would  come  flying  into  the  field  where 
we  were  at  work,  and  perch  on  our  shoulders,  then  spring  up  into  the  air  and  sail 
slowly  around  us.  Sometimes  he  would  come  down  slyly  and  take  up  our  caps  in 
his  claws  ;  but  he  always  brought  them  back.  He  would  come  at  a  whistle,  like  a 
dog,  and  he  loved  to  romp  and  play.  But  he  '*  played  rough."  'Twas  no  sport 
for  him  unless  he  could  contrive  to  let  a  little  blood  now  and  then. 

There  was  constant  war  between  him  and  the  martins  that  lived  in  the  house  at 
the  top  of  the  long  pole.  As  soon  as  Jack  made  his  appearance  in  the  yard,  they 
would  begin  a  series  of  divings  at  his  back.  They  would  go  within  an  inch  of  him, 
and  sometimes  graze  him  as  they  passed.  When  pretty  mad,  he  would  storm  their, 
house,  and  thrust  his  daws  in  at  their  ^windows.  I  've  known  him  to  sit  for  two  hours 
upon  the  top  of  their  box,  keeping  W^  a^r^ular  blockade  ;  for  during  that  time  not 
one  of  them  durst  for  its  live  pass  in  or  out  By  September  he  was  about  as  larger 
though  not  nearly  so  fierce  looking,  as  the  old  hawk  we  had  shot 

But  despite  his  many  virtues  he  was  destined  for  a  violent  death.  One  night  about 
the  middle  of  September  a  young  fellow  came  along,  wanting  to  get  boarded  £6r  a 
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few  weeks.  He  was  from  Cambridge,  and  was  *'  very  much  interested  in  natural 
history,"  he  said.  He  wished  to  spend  some  weeks  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  and  stuffing  birds.  So  &ther  told  him  he  might  stay  as  long  as  he 
wanted  ta  He  had  plenty  of  guns  and  shooting-jackets,  and  began  inquiring  if 
there  were  any  of  the  Pidda  about  there,  and  also  for  "members  of  the  genus 
Circus.*^  'Twas  some  time  before  we  found  out  he  only  meant  woodpeckers  and 
hawks.  But,  bless  you,  for  all  his  long  names,  he  did  n't  know  a  crow  firom  a  hawk 
when  he  came  to  see  them  flying  over.  By  the  way,  he  called  a  crow  a  Corvus 
Americanus,  I  remember  that  one  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  he  came,  he  started 
off  after  some  of  the  PicidtB  on  his  own  hook.  Well,  night  came  on,  but  he 
did  n*t  return  ;  and  father  felt  very  uneasy  about  him.  By  and  by  we  began  to  hear 
lonely  halloos  down  in  the  woods  south  of  the  house.  There  was  an  old  ten-acre 
lot,  all  grown  up  to  bushes  down  there ;  and  he  had  got  lost  in  it,  and  was  going 
round  and  rotmd  in  a  circle;  Will  went  down  and  piloted  him  out  He  had  "  got 
a  little  bewildered  "  he  said. 

O,  how  tickled  we  were  I  But  we  did  n't  want  him  to  see  us  laughing,  so  we  ran 
off  to  bed,  where  we  lay  and  shook. 

*•  He  looked  so  wild,"  said  Will,  *'when  I  got  to  him ;  and  he  had  his  pocket 
compass  out,  but  said  it  had  n't  done  him  a  bit  of  good."  But  that  was  n't  his  worst 
exploit 

He  had  seen  Jack,  and  had  held  him  on  his  shoulder,  and  ought  to  have  known  him 
an3rwhere.  But  a  few  days  after,  he  happened  to  be  down  near  the  Great  Ledge, 
and  Jack  came  sailing  along  after  him,  just  as  he  always  used  to,  and  lighted  in  a  dry 
tree.  All  at  once  our  hero  of  the  ten-acre  lot  spied  him  out,  and  thought  it  was  a 
wild  hawk.  He  blazed  away,  and  for  a  wonder  hit  him.  Poor  Jack  I  he  brought 
him  to  the  house  all  wounded  and  bleeding.  The  heavy  duck-shot  had  gone  through 
and  through  him.  He  died  before  night  Morley  felt  as  badly  as  we  did  when  he 
found  out  what  he  had  done.  He  was  a  pretty  good  fellow,  after  all,  only  green. 
I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  tell  this.  He  wanted  to  give  me  ten  dollars  to  heal  the 
wound,  and  have  nothing  said  about  it  But  I  did  n't  take  the  money,  and  he  deserves 
to  be  exposed  for  his  stupidity. 

We  gave  him  Jack's  body  to  stuff.  He  did  know  how  to  do  that ;  and  Jack  looked 
quite  natural  sitting  on  a  perch,  with  his  bright  glass  eyes.  But  I  never  could  bear 
to  look  at  him.  For  with  all  his  art,  our  Cambridge  friend  could  n't  bring  back  the 
aich  glance  and  the  queer  cruel  playfulness  of  *'  the  last "  of  Our  Young  Hawks. 

C.  A.  Stephens, 


PRIZE    ESSAYS. 
THE  SHIP  AUGUSTA. 

This  ship,  the  Augusta,  was  named  for  me  by  my  father,  who  is  a  ship-owner ;  and 
as  I  visited  it  almost  daily  while  building,  and  was  at  the  launch  when  it  plunged 
into  the  blue  Merrimack,  I  will  picture  it  to  you. 

My  vessel,  as  I  call  her,  was  constructed  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Currier,  which  is  situated 
on  the  beautiful  Merrimack,  in  Belleville,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Newburyport,  where 
I  live.  • 
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The  keel  was  laid  in  the  lovely  month  of  October,  ^en  the  trees  across  the  river 
reflected  their  scarlet  and  golden  leaves  in  the  still  water.  After  that  was  accom- 
plished  the  raising  of  the  frame  came  on,  and  every  time  I  rode  up  to  the  yard  I 
could  see  how  rapidly  it  was  progressing. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  how  many  different  countries  contribute  and  send 
materials  thousands  of  miles  to  build  one  ship.  For  instance,  St  Petersbux]g,  in  a 
cold  and  barren  country,  exports  the  large  and  heavy  cordage ;  but  Manilla,  which 
contributes  the  delicate  ropes,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Luzon, 
which  has  a  tropical  dimate,  fanned  by  the  sea-breezes. 

You  may  ask  where  the  lumber  comes  from  ?  A  laige  part  of  it  is  sent  from  the 
South ;  in  fact,  all  the  hard  pine  and  white  oak  used  for  decking  and  planking  the 
vessel  comes  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  majestic  masts  and  spars  are  imported 
from  Mobile,  where  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  flows  past  its  southern  shores. 

The  copper,  which  is  used  a  great  deal  in  the  vessel,  and  principally  in  fastening 
the  planks  together,  comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines,  which  are  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan. 

It  generally  takes  seven  or  eight  months  for  a  ship  to  be  builtj  and  as  the  Augusta 
was  commenced  in  October  it  was  ready  to  launch  in  May. 

I  will  now  describe  to  you  the  yard  of  Mr.  Currier,  with  all  its  lumber  and  planks, 
and  oxen  hauling  hither  and  thither  the  great  timbers,  the  busy  workmen  sawing, 
hammering,  and  pounding  in  the  great  iron  spikes  and  bolts,  and  chopping  the  hack- 
matack knees,  each  one  intent  on  his  own  work.  One  might  think  all  these  various 
sounds  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  but  it  is  very  cheerful  to  hear  the  busy  hum 
of  industry. 

It  was  the  noon  of  one  of  those  perfect  days,  which  are  so  rare  in  May,  when 
I  rode  up  with  some  of  my  friends  to  see  the  launch  of  the  Augusta.  Launches  are 
to  me  no  uncommon  sight,  as  I  have  seen  them  ever  since  I  can  remember.  But  still 
each  time  I  witness  this  glorious  spectacle  it  delights  me  as  much  as  ever. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  yard  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  hammering,  and 
as  we  saw  that  the  workmen  were  driving  the  blocks  we  hastened  our  steps,  and  a 
little  while  before  she  launched  reached  a  great  pile  of  timbers,  where  we  had  a  fine 
view. 

The  master-builder  generally  stands  near  the  bow  of  the  ship,  which  of  course  when 
she  launches  points  landward,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  workmen  knock  away  the 
great  blocks  which  support  her,  and  she  plunges  stem  foremost  into  the  foaming 
river,  carrying  with  her  all  the  smaller  wedges  with  which  she  is  set  up  on  the  stocks. 

As  it  was  a  very  pleasant  month  when  the  Augusta  launched,  the  Merrimack  was 
crowded  with  little  boats,  some  filled  with  workmen  to  pick  up  the  blocks  which 
were  carried  into  the  water,  and  others  with  people  who  thought  they  could  have  a 
better  view  in  that  way. 

The  Augusta  now  slides  into  the  sparkling  water,  the  little  boats  disperse,  and  as 
she  goes  a  great  wave  rises,  wetting  the  feet  of  the  people  who  have  ventured  too  near 
the  water's  edge. 

When  she  is  fiurly  in  the  stream  she  swings  round  and  drops  both  anchors.  How 
nobly  she  looks  out  in  the  river,  with  her  colors  flying  in  the  breeze ! 

What  a  great  thing  it  is  that  God  has  given  man  the  power  to  obt^n  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  building  ships  which  are  able  to  traverse  the  mighty  ocean  ! 

Lottie  A»  Mosdey^  age  14. 

Nbwburvport,  Maaa. 
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MY  HOME. 

My  home  is  in  Minnesota  near  a  beautiful  lake.  The  lake  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  beautiful  woods,  and  on  the  other  by  rolling  prairie,  so  common  in  Minnesota, 
which  stretches  down  to  the  water's  edge  like  a  living  carpet  of  green.  In  summer 
the  shores  are  bordered  by  fragrant  white  water-lilies  embedded  in  glossy  green  leaves. 
Small  sail-boats  dot  the  water  here  and  there,  and  the  rippling  waves  dance  merrily 
in  the  sunshine.  When  the  colder  weather  comes  and  King  Winter  claims  his  reign, 
then  the  waves  are  silent,  and  the  bosom  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice, 
and  the  skaters  glide  merrily  over  it,  and  their  happy  laughter  is  echoed  in  the  woods 
around. 

Our  house  stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  lake  on  a  small  rise,  and  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  shade-trees  and  evergreens.  From  there  we  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  lake  and  the  country  for  miles  around.  /  think  the  living  pictures  which 
we  can  see  from  our  windows  are  more  beautiftd  than /^un/A/ ones.  From  the  east 
window  we  can  see  the  green,  rolling  prairie,  bounded  by  a  belt  of  dark-green  woods. 
On  the  north  are  more  woods,  and  through  openings  in  them  we  can  catch  glimpses 
of  another  large  lake,  famous  for  water-lilies  and  fine  fish.  From  the  west  window 
you  can  see  more  prairie,  with  small  groves  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  houses 
of  a  pretty  village  heighten  the  effect  of  Xht  picture. 

Such  are  my  home  and  its  surroundings.  Could  you  see  it,  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  it  I  for  my  part  think  it  is  the  dearest  and  most  cosey  place  on  earth,  for  it 
is  my  kome^  and  many  sweet  and  hallowed  associations  are  connected  with  it 

Jennie  JVedd,  age  16. 

Grbbmlbap,  Minnesota. 


THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL, 

Last  winter  my  brother  Gilbert  had  a  gray  squirrel  given  him.  It  was  a  little  wee 
thing,  but  it  was  cross.  So  the  man  that  owned  it  told  Bertie  that  he  would  give 
it  to  him  if  he  would  pick  it  up.  Bertie  was  afraid,  and  another  boy  picked  it  up 
and  said,  "  Ho,  I  ain't  afraid  " ;  but  the  man  said,  "No,  I  want  Bertie  to  " ;  so  he  did, 
and  it  bit  him  ;  but  he  would  not  drop  it  because  he  wanted  it  so  bad. 

It  was  no  bigger  than  a  field  mouse  and  had  on  a  collar  and  chain.  We  gave  him 
some  wool,  and  he  made  him  a  nest  in  a  closet  in  the  kitchen.  Motlier  said  the 
chain  was  too  cruel,  so  we  took  it  off,  and  he  ran  about  the  house ;  but  he  was  always 
wild.  One  day  I  caught  him  in  my  hood,  and  sat  down  to  hold  him,  and  we  both 
fell  asleep.  4 

His  name  was  Adjidaumo,  but  he  did  not  mind  it 

In  the  summer  he  went  up  stairs  and  got  out  of  the  window  on  the  roof,  and 
made  him  a  house  of  some  bits  of  cloth  and  green  twigs  in  the  spout,  and  lived  there 

awhile,  but  he  soon  ran  away. 

May  ffuUf  age  8  next  rose  time, 
Bridgbwatbx,  Masa. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FAMILY.  — AN  OPERA  FOR  CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mark  Taylor,  afrioaie  in  Uu  —tk  Matt.  Rigt. 
Ruth,  hit  wifi. 

PoLLV  Janb,  kit  daughta;  aged  14. 
Sam,  IUi  ton,  agid  13. 
Four  or  five  otifr  teliien. 

^caxt^.—yiKi.'tKnXi^sldUkm.omtatlyfiirnitktdamntryTaim.  Mss-Tavlok 
it  teen  titling  alone  ty  Uu  optnfirt  al  tmiiighi  ;  the  tiitp  to  tlu  Uaie  of  "  Flam  ffttily, 
ituatAJioH." 

I  at  here  akme  in  the  twilight  so  gray. 

And  think  of  mjr  husband  in  camp  far  awsy  ; 

My  woik  tliroi^h  the  day  keeps  me  cheerful  and  bright, 

But  the  heartache  returns  with  the  stillness  of  nigfaL 

And  now  it  soon  coming  onr  Thanksgiving  Day,  — 

O,  how  can  I  keep  it  when  Mirk  i*  away  ? 

Yet  the  children  will  mourn  if  I  let  it  go  by. 

So  to  make  it  seem  cheerful  to  them  I  must  tiy. 

If  only  theiT  fother  the  good  things  couM  share, 

How  light  then  would  seem  all  my  trouble  and  cue  I 

And  ^y  can't  I  send  him  a  box  of  the  best. 

That  h«  may  have  turkey  and  [nes  like  the  rest  T 

1  will  certainly  do  it  I    O  fortunate  plan  I 

Aod  the  children  will  help  me  as  much  as  they  can ; 

No  longer  I  '11  rat  here  my  woes  to  deplore, 

But  begin  on  ray  mbce-meat  for  dear  Mark  once  more. 
[She  ritet,  wipes  her  eyei,  and  steps  bristly  ahaul ;  lights  a  candle,  gets  a  pan  ofaf^ 
and  a  knife,  and  begins  paring.     Enter  Sam  and  Pou,y  from  out  of  doori.     They 
thrmu  dovm  their  sckool-ioohs  dn  the  table,  and  ting  noitify  to  Uu  tune  of  "  Marching 

Our  lessons  are  ended,  we  've  come  home  to  stay  I 
We  "ve  got  a  vacation,  —  a  week  and  a  day  ! 
Thanksgiving  is  coming,  and  soon  'twill  be  here, 
The  jolliest  day  of  the  whole  of  the  year. 
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Chorus. 

Good  by  to  school !  we  are  ready  for  fun ! 
Good  by  to  teachers  too,  every  one ! 
Hurrah  for  vacation,  for  home,  and  for  play  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  goodies  of  Thanksgiving  Day  1 

Mother.     {Same  tune. ) 
O  hush,  children,  listen  !    I  *ve  got  a  new  plan  I 
And  you  must  both  help  me  as  well  as  you  can  I 
Let 's  send  out  a  box  of  good  things  to  papa. 
And  give  him  Thanksgiving  in  spite  of  the  war. 

{All  together^  joyfully, ) 

Turkey  and  pies !  what  a  happy  surprise  I 
"Won't  tears  of  joy  come  right  up  in  his  eyes  I 
Doughnuts  and  apples  and  walnuts  all  cracked  I 
It 's  a  real  jolly  plan,  mother,  that  is  a  DbcL 

( Tk£y  run  about  humming  over  the  chorus  ;  the  children  put  away  their  coats  and  hats  ; 
Polly  tahes  her  mother^ s  place  in  paring  apples;  Sam  brings  otd  a  tray  and  chops 
away  vigorously  on  those  already  pared^  while  Mrs.  Taylor  sits  down  to  finish  a 
pair  of  blue  woollen  socks  for  the  father.  When  all  are  settUd  they  sing,  to  the  same 
tune  as  before,  Sam  keeping  time  with  the  chopper,  Polly  with  her  head,  and  RUTH 
Tvith  her  foot,) 

Yes,  altogether  we  'U  work  with  a  will, 

A  good  generous  box  for  dear  father  to  fill  1 

All  the  home  goodies  he  surely  shall  find. 

For  though  long  out  of  sight,  he  is  not  out  of  mind. 

Chorus. 

Chop,  chop  away  I  we  are  working  away ! 

Pies  must  be  finished  for  Thanksgiving  Day  ! 

Knit  too,  and  pare ;  all  the  work  must  be  done  I 

Working  for  fother  is  nothing  but  fun  1 

{The  curtain  falls. 

Scene  IL  —  Four  days  later.     The  door-yard  of 'Mils.  Taylor's  house.     Sam  is  seen 

Vfith  his  sled,  on  which  is  strapped  the  Thanksgiving  box  for  his  father.    The  ground 

is  covered  with  snow,  and  he  stamps  his  feet  and  swings  his  arms,  as  if  cold  with 

waiting.     Sings  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle. " 
Come,  Polly  Jane,  put  on  your  things !  You  know  it  is  not  true,  sir  I 

We  '11  go  down  town  together ;  Who  made  these  pies  and  knit  these  socka 

And  send  this  box  right  off  to-day  And  fried  these  doughnuts  too,  sir  ? 

In  spite  of  freezing  weather.  Who  made  that  very  coat  and  cap  T 

O,  huny  up  and  do  not  waste  And  taught  you  all  your  letters  ? 

My  precious  time  with  prinking  I  Be  careful,  sir,  what  words  you  use 

No  business  ever  would  be  done,  In  talking  of  your  betters  I 

If  left  to  girls,  I  'm  thinking.  ^kvl 

(Polly  appears  tying  her  hood,  singing  to   You  girls  are  smart  about  the  house, 

same  tune, )  \  never  will  deny  it, 

O  fie,  for  shame,  you  saucy  boy  I  But  when  it  comes  to  work  out  doors, 
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I  'd  like  to  see  you  try  it 
For  girls  to  plough  or  go  to  war 

You  know  it  would  n't  answer. 

« 

Polly. 
But  you  must  own  I  milk  a  cow, 
As  well  as  any  man,  sir. 

{Both  laughy  and  taking  hold  of  the  sled- 
rope^  sing  together  as  they  go  out. ) 

Well,  come  along,  we  '11  surely  freeze. 


If  here  we  stand  disputing  I 
Girls  are  the  best  for  household  work. 

And  boys  know  most  of  shooting. 
Then  trudge  we  on,  with  father's  box 

And  start  it  for  the  South  —  O  ! 
The  goodies  in  it  sure  will  bring 

The  water  to  his  mouth  —  0 1 

(They  go  out  stamping  their  fed  in  time^ 
as  if  very  cold,) 


Scene  III.  —  Evening  before  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mark  Taylor  is  seen  sitting 
alone  in  his  tent,  by  a  little  stove,  reading  by  candlelight.  Enter  four  of  his  friends, 
noisily  singing  to  the  tune  of  "  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching.*' 


At  last,  brushing  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
puts  them  away  again,  and  begins  pacing 
up  and  down,  singing  to  ike  tufie  of 
^' Auld  Lang  Syne.") 


Read,  read,  read,  you  're  always  reading  I 

Throw  down  your  book  and  come  along  1 

For  at  cards  we  've  needing  you. 

And  we  'vc  got  a  jolly  brew 

Of  hot  punch  in  Wilson's  tent,  so  come    ^  ^^  ^^  ^Yi^s  very  night 

My  Ruth  was  by  my  side ; 
We  sat  and  watched  our  boy  and  girl 

With  loving,  grateful  pride. 


along! 

Mark. 
No,  no,  no,  you  'd  better  leave  me ; 


I  don't  feel  like  cards  to-night ; 
I  am  homesick,  that 's  the  truth. 
For  I  've  had  no  news  from  Ruth 
Or  the  children,  and  I  fear  there 's  some- 
thing wrong. 

Men. 

O,  for  shame  1  don't  be  a  baby  ! 

They  're  all  safe  enough  at  home ! 

Come  !  the  whiskey  'U  warm  your  heart. 

And  the  cards  may  take  your  part ; 

You  '11  feel  better  if  a  five  you  chance  to    Since  sad  I  turned  my  back  on  you 


Our  kitchen  fire  glowed  warm  and  bright, 

(I  cut  the  wood  myself,) 
How  twinkled  in  the  ruddy  light 

Ruth's  dishes  on  the  shelf  1 

The  children  popped  their  snowy  com 
And  cracked  their  shagbarks  sweet. 

While  wife's  dear  flying  fingers  knit 
These  socks  now  on  my  feet 

O  happy  little  country  home  I 
Eight  weary  months  have  gone 


win. 

Mark. 

No,  no,  no,  I  scorn  such  comfort  t 
Leave  me  and  my  book  alone  ! 
And  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
That  you  cannot  play  a  game 
Without  risking  the  hard  pay  that  should 
go  home. 

(They  go  out.    Mark,  left  alone,  tries  to 


That  chilly  April  mora. 

'T  is  full  two  weeks  since  letters  came ; 

I  'm  heartsick  with  this  fear  1 
God  grant  no  harm  come  to  my  home 

While  duty  holds  me  here  I 

(Enter  soldier,  singing  to  same  tune.) 
A  box  for  you  out  here,  old  boy  ! 


Don't  look  so  horrid  blue  1 
read  for  a  while,  but  finally  thrffivs  down    Home  goodies  from  the  farm,  I  guess  I 
his  book,  takes  three  photographs  from       A  lucky  dog  are  you. 
his  pocket,  places  them  on  the  table  before  ( They  hurry  out  together. ) 

him,  and  studies  them  long  and  lovingly.  [Curtain  falls. 
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Scene  IV.  —  Mark  alime  vnlh  the  eftned  hex  en  tht  iabk  tefort  him.  Pitt,  toko, 
apflit,  drv.,  may  bt  lem  or  not  accarding  to  the  canveniena  of  the  actori.  He  linp 
U  OuluneB/"  Death  of  Elltwerth." 


Where  are  now  the  dark  forebodings 

That  oppressed  my  tnind! 
To  them  all  most  happy  answer 
In  mj  box  I  find. 

Chor<;s. 
God  bless  my  wife  and  children 

For  their  thoughts  of  me  1 
Now  indeed  1 11  keep  Thanksgiving 
Humbly,  gratefully  I 
lightened  of  my  load  of  tenors, 

I  musi  with  less  lucky  fellows 
Share  this  generous  store. 

Chorus. 
Pies,  turkey,  nuts,  and  apples. 


Cake  and  socks  below ; 
Clark  shall  have  this  pot  of  jell;,  — 
They  say  he 's  veiy  low. 

Best  of  all  1  here  is  a  letter 

Signed  "  your  faithfiil  wife  I " 
Such  indeed  she 's  always  proved  me. 

Brightening  all  my  life. 

Chorus. 
Thank  God  for  wife  and  children. 

For  their  iove  for  me  I 
From  my  heart  I  keep  Thanksgiving 
Humbly,  joyfully. 

(Site  dawn  to  read  the  lelltr.) 

[Curtain /alli. 

Fmferties  rtpiired  in  this  play. 
Table  and  chairs,  pan  of  apples,  knives,  chopping-tray  and  kiufe,  school-books, 
knitting- work,  children's  coats  and  hats,  sled,  coarse  wooden  box,  a  book,  a  teller, 
candles,  and  photographs. 

The  tent  can  easily  be  made  with  a  couple  of  cbthes-hoises  and  some  sheets.   As; 
army  coat  and  cape  will  suffice  for  Mark's  uniform. 
Flour  or  white  dolh  can  give  the  eflect  trf'  snow  on  the  groond  in  Scene  IL 

Z.  D.  NiekaU. 

ILLUSTRATED    REBUS. —No.  JJ. 


DiekDihtr. 

ENIGMA.  — No.  93. 

n  line.  My  ninth  is  in  hill,  but  not  in  vale, 

in  pine.  My  tenth  is  in  tack,  but  not  in  nail. 

I  wine.  My  eleventh  is  in  package,  but  not  in  bale. 

lot  in  fine.  My  tiaelfth  is  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  vail. 

n  shy.  My  thirteenth  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  hail. 

n  fly.  Mj  fourteenth  is  m  house,  but  not  In  jail. 

ot  in  fry.  My  v/heU  is  the  name  of  a  popular  author. 
)t  in  lie.  y.  L.  A. 


yijfirtl  is  in  cord,  but  not 
My  iiiond  is  in  ash,  but  nol 
My  third  \i  In  ale,  but  not  i 
Vi-J  fourth  is  in  coarse,  bat 
Vljfijih  is  in  bold,  but  not 
My  tixth  is  in  bee,  but  nol 
Hy  seventh  is  in  roast,  but  \ 
My  eighth  is  in  stand,  but  n 
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GEOGRAPHICAL     REBUSES. 

No.  94. 


No.  95. 


Ilautbey. 


CHARADE.  —  No.  96. 

^y  first  is  plain  or  fair,  petite  or  grand,  — 
A  masterpiece  from  the  Almighty's  hand. 
My  next  we  see  good  women  often  doing ; 
Bad  men  must  do  it,  or  go  on  to  ruin. 
A  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  my  thirds 
My  wholi  you  '11  own  is  a  most  powerful 
word.  Aunt  Ottie, 

COMPOUND  S ANS-TETE.  —  No.  97. 

Whole,  I  am  a  resinous  gum, 
Found  only  in  the  tropic  zone. 

Remove  my  first  —  the  mighty  deep  — 
And  you  have  left  a  precious  stone. 

Remove  my  next  —  an  exclamation  — 


And  an  accomplice  may  be  seen. 
My  third  take  off —  a  garden  plant  — 

And  leave  a  nickname  there,  I  ween. 
My  fourth  —  a  short  word — then  remove, 

And  if  you  've  guessed  aright, 
Part  of  a  house  will  then  be  left 

To  cheer  the  puzzler's  sight. 

Empire  State, 

WORD  SQUARE.— Na  98. 

lHy  first  a  blessed  Christian  grace. 
My  second  may  describe  a  face. 
My  third  the  milk-maid  bears  aloft, 
VLy  fourth  a  girl's  name,  sweet  and  soft. 


E, 


ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.— No. 99. 

^\0W  TIOIM     ^ 


NOIl    NOIl 

ANSWERS. 


V^ 


F.  C.  0. 


84.  A  catastrophe.    [(A  cat)  (aM)  (tea  row  fiee.}] 

85.  Our  Letter  Box. 

86.  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  sixteenth  of  De- 
cember, seventeen  hundred  seventy-three. 

87.  Stone.  [Two  fifths  («0  and  ««#  *  the 
whole.] 

88.  Cltnc  to  the  right  in  the  iaoe  of  all  oppo- 
rition.  [(Cung  to  tht  right  in  tJu  tiuot  «f  awl  tf^ 
pasiie  I  O  n!)] 


89.    Pampkin  Pie. 
oa  ROSE 

OMEN 
SEND 
ENDS 
9x.    Alexander  the  Czar's  dally  income  equals 
our  President's  entire  salary. 

[(L  X  ft  R)  (these  R's)  (Daily  m  comb)  (equals) 
(hoar)  (PresidenU  m  tire)  (S  alley  re)]. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO   "OUR   YOUNG   FOLKS." 
Oui  Serial  Story  for  1871  wiU  be  written  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbwdok. 
,t  next  month. 


THE   TRAVELLER  PROBLEM. 

Sisd  oar  October  L«in  Bok  w»  doMd  bd' 
merciiu  uumn  to  tbe  "  TnnUer  Pmbtem  "  ban 
b«D  miTcd.  Fo(  ihaa  n  houiilf  ihink  oni 
eotTMpondenli,  —  not  only  that  who  h*n  atl 
irilb  lucou  io  theii  itlcmpn  to  ulrc  it,  but  il» 
thoK  who  bin  failed.  11  hu  b«D  tot  inIi<7teK 
to  o>  to  tee  to  mmr  of  oor  toudc  trieoi^  saving 
■enoiu  thaughl  to  1  quegtioo  liko  Ihii,  ud  tiliiiiE 
the  Rcnble  to  write  us  ihor  uik^iibobi.  Tbere 
b  hoDor  io  iMThii  trkJ  Ki  loln  it :  lad  in  bilnn 
then  ia  no  diinricf,  aincc  rntnj  oldEr  and  wiaer 
bead!  hm  tK«  icmcbed  orer  h  in  Tain. 

For  the  benefit  ol  new  nbieiibera  wbo  miocd 
•ceing  our  Julr  Dumber,  hi  which  the  problem 
■ppetred,  wc  repeat  it  heie  ;  — 

"Suppoee  I  min  able  id  mTel  u  fkat  that, 
■tarttng,  we  wiQ  bj.  from  Chicago,  on  Mofldaj  at 
nmn,  he  keepi  the  luo  dimtlr  om  hia  head 
while  be  maliea  the  entln  circuit  of  the  eaith. 
Aa  he  fourneyi,  he  aaka  everrbodj  be  mecta, 
'What  day  i>  it!'  The  aaawer  for  a  while  ia, 
'Mondajr  at  ooon.'  But  it  ia  certainlT  Tueedaji 
■t  noon  when  hs  gcli  round  to  hii  ttaiting-placa  ; 
and  the  queition  i^  When  will  people  be^n  to  tell 
Umit  itTuMdarF" 

Some  haie  replied,  "When  he  gela  aiwmd  to 
bia  itarting-place  "  ;  othera,  ^'  When  be  jeti  ea- 


lyhaltwayroi 


(  in  the  United  Slatee  or  China, 
all  the  [leople  on  one  aide  of  a  line  laying  it  waa 
Uonday,  and  all  on  the  other  aids  daclaring  h  waa 

Yet  it  »  eridenl  that  then  mnai  be  a  dirldiDt- 
Ime  eomewhen ;  and  it  haa  been  indialed  in 
mon  or  lot  pcedee  tcima  by  aoraral  conatpand- 
mla,  [hoogh  no  one  baa  gino  ao  ihomagh  a  eo- 
iBtion  of  the  problem  aa  «  coold  hare  wiafaed. 

torn  MDt  by  J,  G,  Ptnar,  Watenown,  N.  Y ; 
Mary  S.  Caae,  Colmnboa.  0. 1  Frank  R.  Wellea, 
Tonnda,  Pa.  i  A  N.  Fellows,  low*  Gty,  Iowa ; 
Iiaac  Han,  Dbiwiddie  Coimty,  Va. :  and  W.  N. 
WaDMn,BaalWibon,N.Y.    J. a PocteriniM* 


aelf  into  Ihia.  — Where  does  one  day  end  and 

another  be^n?  Tbia  limit  I  think  ia  leneially 
find  at  the  iSoth  dcgiM  of  longitude  E.  or  W.  of 
Greeawicb.  I  would  then  aoawer  (hat  when  the 
trareUer  croaaei  Ihia  meridiia  peoiile  will  begin 
to  lell  bim  it  ia  Tueadiy." 

T1ietnawtngi*enbTAN.  Fcllcrwa  and  Frank 
R.  Wella'a  an  aqiall}  brieC  and  to  the  nmt 

W.  N.  WetniDre  aaya  the  dinding-line  ia  "  Iba 
UHidian  which  paiaee  IhioDgh  Bchiing*!  Strait," 
—  Dot  wilhont  reason,  aa  auch  a  mnidian  wcnld 
conplclely  divide  Aaia  tmm  Ameriok,  and  it  ia 
lartainly  batwaan  the  main  bodiea  of  thoaa  two 
conlineula  that  the  dajr  cbangae.  Vet  the  mendi- 
anof  ift^  —  ai  which  h  ha*  been  deoded  by  tha 
conunerdal  world  that  the  change  shall  practiadly 
be  made  —  cota  off  the  East  Cape  of  Aaia,  on  lb* 
extreme  potei  of  which,  it  would  aMra,  the  day 


ought  to  begin. 
Mary  S.  Caae  la  not  qnhe  am  wl 


they  change  their  tinu 
day  later  according  aa 
Eastern  bemiaphere  c 


nlhel 


iciGc  Ocean,    When  Ihe  r 


« the  lit 


um.     Now 

■  abould  be 


Hopped  by  ihe  oi 
tianller  had  then  lorted  from  the  Pacific  Mon< 
day  noon,  and  kept  with  the  sun,  be  would  atiU 
hare  lamd  it  Monday  noon  when  he  mched  th* 
Atlantic.  CmMng  the  Atlantic  alter  America  had 
been  settled  from  Europe,  he  could  still  call  it 
Monday  poon,  and  find  no  difficulty  until  he  came 
to  Ihoaewbe  had  emigrmled  roi'npi^  from  Ararat 
These  he  woold  have  found  in  China  if  he  had 
happened  to  be  Iravclling  in  the  latitude  of  China, 
and  IherEfoi*  he  would  nilmaUyhaR  placed  lbs 
dividing.1ine  between  thai  country  and  America, 
where  it  actually  ia.  Now  if  America  had  been 
peopled  from  Ana,  then   the  day  would  have 
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as  the  emigration  did  take  place  from  Earope  the 
line  has  been  placed  in  the  Pacific" 

In  short,  emigration,  proceeding  westwaud  from 
Asia  round  the  globe,  keeps  company  with  the 
day,  so  to  speak,  until  Asia  is  again  reached,  when 
the  day  is  found  to  have  changed.  To  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  continents,  the  day  rises  in  the  Pacific, 
sweeps  round  the  globe,  and  sets  again  in  the 
Pacific^  Ships  crossing  that  ocean  apparently 
gain  or  lose  a  day.  **  Gentlemen,"  sasrs  the  cap- 
tain, entering  the  cabin  after  crossing  the  dividing- 
line,  "  five  minutes  ago  it  was  Monday ;  now  it  is 
Tuesday  t "  Or  his  words  may  be  even  more 
paradoxical :  "  Five  minutes  ago  it  was  Monday  ; 
now  it  is  Sunday  again  I "  Of  course  this  passes 
^  a  capital  joke,  yet  it  is  an  every-day  matter  of 
hxX. 

Not  that  the  entire  day  is  actually  lost  or 
gained  in  this  sudden  manner.  Indeed,  no  tim« 
is  lost  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  our  imaginary 
traveller,  to  whom  the  sun  does  not  set  or  rise  for 
twenty-four  hours,  has  a  day  of  twice  the  ordinary 
length,  and  so  gets  one  day  behind  in  his  reckon- 
ing. Now,  those  who  in  reality  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  the  same  direction  see,  like  him,  one 
suniise  less  than  those  who  remain  at  home  ;  and 
the  missing  day  is,  in  this  case,  accounted  for  as 
follows.  By  moving  westward  with  the  sun,  they 
prolong  each  day  a  little,  —  four  minutes,  in  (act, 
for  every  degree  of  longitude  passed  over.  When 
they  have  passed  over  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  making  the  complete  circle  of  the  earth, 
they  will  have  added  to  the  days  of  their  reckon- 
ing the  entire  amoont  of  time  belonging  to  the 
day  that  has  dropped  out  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sail  round  the 
earth  towards  the  east  shorten  their  days  a  few 
minutes  each,  and  to  make  up  for  the  sum  thus 
subtracted,  —  equal  to  1,440  minutes,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  —  they  have  to  repeat  somewhere  a 
day  in  the  calendar. 

It  is  of  late  years  customary  for  ships  to  make 
the  necessary  change  in  their  reckoning  at  the 
meridian  opposite  Greenwich  (180°).  Yet  they 
have  not  always  done  so ;  and  there  was  a  time, 
not  very  long  ago,  when  our  traveller,  crossing 
the  Pacific,  and  hailing  every  vessel  he  met  or 
passed,  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  Monday 
noon  by  those  sailing  in  the  same  direction  with 
himself,  and  that  it  was  Tuesday,  by  those  that 
had  come  from  the  westward. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  another  old-iashioned 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  turns  upon  the 
same  curious  &cts.  It  was  said  some  years  ago 
that  a  certain  ship,  in  sailing  round  the  globe, 
had  found  six  Sundays  in  the  month  of  February : 
how  was  that  possible  ?    Here  is  the  answer :  — 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  it  is  a  leap 
year,  and  that  February  comes  in  and  goes  out  on 
Sunday.    The  ship  sails  to  the  eastward,  and  doea 


not  change  its  reckoning  in  crossing  the  Pacific ; 
and  it  comes  into  port  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  \»!*  day  of  February,  having  had  five  regular 
Sundajrs  in  the  month.  But  it  has  gained  a  day 
by  the  voyage ;  and  accordingly  it  finds  that  in 
port  the  next  day  is  Sunday. 

This  makes  six  Sundays  in  the  shortest  of  the 
months ;  and  it  occurs  to  us  here  that  a  man  might 
even  find  a  seventh. 

Let  the  captain  of  the  same  ship,  after  paadng 
one  Sunday  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  another 
(the  next  day)  on  shore,  on  the  third  day  go  <xa 
board  a  vessel  just  arrived  in  port  after  sailii^ 
round  the  globe  in  the  opposite  direction.  Evi- 
dently that  vessel  will  have  lost  a  day,  and  if  she 
has  not  changed  her  reckoning  he  will  find  atxll 
another  Sunday  on  board  her  1 

Wb  print  this  month  the  last  of  the  "  WiHiain 
Henry  Letters  "  which  will  appear  in  this  maga- 
sine.  It  will  be  seen  that  something  has  been 
omitted  between  the  last  packet  and  the  present 
one,  for  this  opens  with  an  allusion  to  some  acci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  William  Henry's  finger. 
If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  what  that 
accident  was,  —  as  of  course  they  all  will,  —  we 
must  refer  them  to  the  "  William  Henry  "  book, 
soon  to  be  published.  In  that  all  the  omitted 
letters  will  appear,  t(%ether  with  many  marcp 
which  follow  this  month's  packet.  The  freshness^ 
naturalness,  and  originality  of  this  admirable  series 
have  given  it  an  extraordinary  popularity ;  and 
should  "  William  Henry  "  in  the  book  meet  with 
a  tithe  of  the  favor  which  has  followed  his  course 
in  the  roagaaine,  he  will  make  a  stir  in  the  «w"«"g 
holidaySb    Look  out  for  him  1 

"  WILLOWBROOK."  AqgUSt  04.  1870. 

My  dear  "  Young  Folks  " :  — 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  "  Young  Folks  *' 
for  September.  "  We  Girls  "  have  been  having 
great  times,  but  I  am  so  sorry  that  they  must  leave 
their  house.  How  wonderful  Arthur  Kavanagh 
is  I  He  makes  one  think  of  John  Carter,  who 
made  the  picture  of  the  "  Rat-catcher  and  his 
Dogs,"  which  I  saw  in  Boston.  To  think  of  his 
being  a  member  of  Parliament  I  What  strange 
things  the  Professor  tells  us  I  It  does  not  seem 
as  if  the  sun  passing  through  a  cake  of  ice  cotdd 

ignite  gunpowder. 

I  am  boarding  in  a  little  country  village  fiir  up 
on  the  Kennebec  And  whom  do  I  have  for  play* 
mates  but  the  "  Prudy  "  children  ?  We  have  very 
good  times  together,  fishing  for  "chubs"  and 
playing  in  the  "  seat  in  the< trees."  which  is  rather 
decayed.  One  day  we  built  a  fire  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees,  where  we  had  previously  made  a 
fireplace  of  bricks  and  stones,  which  answered  our 
purpose  very  well.  Prudy  made  the  fire  out  of  drjr 
sticks  with  some  paper  and  a  shaving,  and  when  it 
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was  going  nicely  she  went  into  "  Grandma  Par- 
lin*8  "  and  came  out  with  two  ears  of  green  com 
in  her  hand,  which  we  roasted  and  ate. 

Then  another  day  we  went  fishing  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river,  and  Flyaway  amused  us  very  much  by 
exclaiming  every  few  minutes,  *'0  ye  peopils,  I 
had  a  bite  I  *'  or  "  O  ye  peopils,  I  *8e  got  a  fish  1 " 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  poor  old  '*  Grandpa  Par- 
lin"  died  only  last  week.  He  was  eighty-five 
y«ara  old,  I  believe.  Grandma  Parlin  lives  in  a 
large  brick  house  on  the  river  side  of  the  street, 
and  quite  near  the  bank.  It  has  a  piaxsa  and  a 
laige  beautiful  lawn.  Sophie  May  lives  there  too^ 
and  is  their  aunt 

I  have  taken  the  "Young  Folks"  ever  since  it 
began,  and  like  it  more  and  more,  especially  since 
it  has  had  *'  Our  Young  Contributors  "  in  it 

Good  by.    From  your  friend, 

Gussis  T.  T.,  XI  years  cUL 

Hbrb  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  one  of 
our  '*  Young  Contributors  " ;  — 

Boston,  September  8;  x87a 
Editoks  of  "Our  Young  Folks": — 

I  wish  to  write  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the  admi- 
rable essay  on  Hens  printed  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  your  magazine  and  signed  *'  Abbott  £.  Smith, 
aged  14  years."  A  few  weeks  since  I  sent  twenty- 
five  cents  to  the  publishers  of  a  New  York  weekly 
paper  to  purchase  a  "  Handbook  of  Poultry,"  and 
really,  after  reading  it,  I  knew  scarcely  anything 
more  about  the  subject  than  I  did  before.  But  I 
must  say  that  Master  Smith's  little  essay  con- 
tains so  much  practical  information  for  amateur 
poultry-raisers,  and  is  written  in  such  clear  and 
concise  language,  that  I  would  give  more  for  it 
than  I  would  for  a  dozen  of  the  catchpenny  hand- 
books got  up  to  sell. 

Yours  truly, 

W1U.XAM  L.  W . 

PawtucXBT.  September  ao,  1870. 
Dbax  "  Young  Folks  " :  — 

Besides  the  wish  of  expressing  my  enjoyment  in 
reading  you,  I  have  always  wanted  an  excuse  to 
write  to  you,  and  a  rather  curious  coincident  af- 
fords me  one.  I  am  much  interested  in  what  "  £. 
R.  C."  writes  concerning  Mr.  Hale.  My  father 
and  I  were  speaking  of  the  word  "  presume,"  and 
I  asserted  that  Mr.  Hale  had  said,  *'  Never  use 
the  word  presume."  My  father  could  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Hale  ever  said  so.  When,  however,  I 
triumphantly  showed  hun  the  passage,  "  Will  you 
take  care,  in  writing  yourself,  nevtr  to  say  *  com- 
mence '  or  *  presume  *  ?  "  he  declared  it  qualified 
by  the  words  "in  writing  yoursel£"  Now  I  do 
not  see  that  those  words  have  any  bearing  on  the 
"  never  "  in  question.    [Neither  do  we.] 

But  you,  dear  "Young  Folks,"  side  with  my 


fiither.  [No,  basing  jroor  pardon  ;  we  do  not] 
You  say,  "What  Mr.  Hale  rtaUy  said,"  &c..  &c. 
What  does  the  rtaUy  mean?  — that  "£.  R.  C" 
has  not  quoted  correctly  ?  [That  is  precisely  what 
it  means.]  I  fully  agree  with  what  follows  the 
sentence,  "  He  does  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  use  these 
words."  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this 
in  the  Letter  Box,  and  oblige  a  sincere  admirer  of 
both  "Young  Folks"  and  Edward  £.  Hale? 

Fanny  Hingham. 

Yes,  Fanny.  We  have  thrown  into  brackets 
our  remarks  on  the  most  noticeable  points  in  your 
letter.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  we  must  refer 
you  to  what  «w  **  really  said  "  in  that  article.  We 
have  there  done  our  best  to  explain  Mr.  Hale ;  if 
we  have  not  succeeded,  there  is  no  help  for  it  un- 
less Mr.  Hale  will  take  pity  on  us  and  explain 
himsel£ 

ST.  Louis,  Aogust  ae,  z^o. 

Dbah  "  Young  Folks  " :  It  is  just  two  years 
since  your  pleasant  face  appeared  regularly  among 
us,  though  long  before  that  occasional  glimpses  of 
you  caused  vat  to  wish,  and  wish,  and  tc/wA,  that 
you  were  min*^  I  consider  the  Letter  Box  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  mitgazine,  it 
is  so  pleasant  to  hear  from  others  who  take  the 
same  enjoyment  in  you,  from  so  many  far-away 
places.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  "  C.  W.  A. 's  " 
request  for  a  correspondent  [in  the  July  Letter 
Box] :  well,  a  little  bird  told  me  that  he  received 
over  a  hundred  letters  in  reply,  and  of  course  was 
obliged  to  decline  almost  all  of  them.  Now  if  so 
many  would  like  to  hear  from  other  subscribers, 
why  cannot  it  be  brought  about  by  the  same  kind 
medium? 

Many  do  not  like  to  give  their  real  names,  but 
if  they  would  send  some  signature  to  the  "  Young 
Folks,"  and  those  who  answered  it  could  enclose 
their  epistle  in  a  stamped  envelope,  would  not  the 
editors,  apprised  of  the  real  address,  forward  it  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  nice  plan  to  have  a  list  of  cor- 
respondents at  the  end  of  each  Letter  Box,  giving 
a  signature,  their  age,  and  where  they  live  ? 

If  the  editors  are  willing  to  agree  to  the  plan  (I 
know  \}m  yovng  folks  would  like  it),  I  will  start  it 
by  sending  my  requisites  for  a  correspondent. 

Please  publish  this  letter  and  see  what  your 
readers  think  of  it 

Only  think  how  interesting  to  hear  from  sub- 
scribers from  all  parts  of  the  world,  telling  how 
they  live,  &c  ;  how  much  enjoyment,  improve- 
ment, and  information  could  thus  be  obtained  I 
Then  all  the  Young  Folks  could  get  acquainted  I 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  this  consider- 
ation and  insert  my  request  for  a  correspondent, 
you  wiU  greatly  oblige  "  Coralinb." 

WanUdy  a  Corrtspondeni^  A  girl  of  seventeen 
desires  to  correspond  with  a  girl  of  about  the  same 
age,  living  dtber  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  South- 
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em  States,  or  in  Mexico.  Mttat  be  a  reader  of 
"  We  Gtrlfl,"  a  good  letter-writer,  and  give  plenty 
of  information.  The  subscriber  resides  in  a  West- 
em  dty  and  can  write  an  interesting  letter. 

Address  "Cokalins,"  care  Editors  "Young 
Folks." 

This  is  a  very  nice  idea  Indeed;  bat  do  yon 
imagine,  "Coraline/*  that  editors  have  so  much 
leisure  time  on  their  hands  that  they  can  readdress 
and  forward  some  hundreds  of  other  people's  let- 
ters every  month,  and  think  nothing  of  it?  O, 
yon  don't  know  an  editor's  lifel  In  this  caae, 
however,  in  order  to  "set  the  ball  rolling,"  we 
engage  to  forward  Coraline*s  letters ;  in  the  mean 
time  we  win  see  what  "Our  Young  Folks  "  say  to 
this  idea.  Perfaape  some  one  will  suggest  a  plan 
which  will  give  the  editors  less  trouble.  Our  will 
b  good,  but  liibk  you  know,  is  fleeting. 

Tm  department  of  "  Our  Young  Contributors" 
proves  to  be  not  only  entertaining,  but  also  a  very 
useful  study  for  youthful  writers.  C  W.  G.  (writ- 
ing from  Rochester)  says :  "  I  have  taken  your 
charming  magaaine  ever  since  it  commenced,  and 
I  cannot  praise  it  too  much.  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  added  the  department  for  *  Young  Coatribu* 
tors,'  as  I  can  now  see  just  whgrt  my  composition 
failed." 

Others  write  in  the  same  spirit  One,  having 
fiuled  twice  to  get  into  that  department,  makes  a 
third  attempt,  and  says  in  a  private  note  :  — 

"  You  will  surely  think  that  '  try,  try  again '  is 
fi^  motto,  and  also  that  it  is  rather  a  tiresome 
one.  Here  is  my  third  "  try,"  but  if  I  fiiil  now  I 
shall  give  it  up.  It  is  no  use.  You  told  me  I 
needed  practice.  I  reckon  I  need  genhu,  I  've 
been  practising  just  one  half  of  my  sixteen  years, 
—  and  for  nothing,  it  seems. 

"  I  like  *  Our  Young  Folks '  more  and  more 
every  time  I  read  a  new  number.  It  is  superior 
to  almost  any  other  periodical,  I  think. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  can  ever  succeed  as  a  poet  ? 
I  am  not  sorry  I  've  been  '  taken  down,*  because 
I  have  been  too  much  flattered  by  my  friends  be- 
fore now.  I  shall  always  love  '  Our  Young  Folks,' 
and  like  the  *  Letter  Box '  to  much," 

What  I  give  up  so,  and  you  only  sixteen  ?  The 
good  sense  and  admirable  spirit  you  show  in  your 
letter  are  the  best  proof  that  jrou  have  qualities 
which,  with  the  poetic  talent  you  certainly  have, 
should  insure  you  success. 

/.  F.  /*.,  Amoskeag,  N.  H.,  thinks  the  answer 
to  Uncle  Dick's  riddle  is  "  Eeko."  But  that  opin- 
ion will  hardly  find  an  echo  among  our  readers. 

"  A  nnita,**    Certainly,  —  send  the  sketch. 


Ova  Ten  Prise  Questions  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly popular.  Every  mail  brings  us  a  great  nuna- 
ber  of  answers  from  all  parts  of  the  country;.  A« 
soon  as  all  the  answers  are  in  they  will  be  prompt- 
ly examined :  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  anoooaoe 
the  prizes  next  month. 

Meanwhile  we  print  the  following  Jeu  et^t^erit 
for  the  amusement  of  competitors : — 

Dbak  "  Young  Folks  "  :  Puzaling  my  biauns 
over  answers  to  the  "  ten  prise  questions,"  I  called 
in  aid  from  the  young  gentleman  whose  initials 
you  see  below.  He  very  kindly  sat  down  and 
agreed  to  write  out  a  few  ideas  and  hints  on  the 
subject  for  me.  Here  is  tlie  result  of  his  labor. 
[We  have  room  for  but  a  few  of  the  young 
answecB.    Eds.  O.  Y.  F.] 

"  We  see  only  one  side  of  the  moon  becai 
only  one  side  is  turned  to  us.    It  is  said  that 
should  also  turn  only  one  side  to  die  worid*  and 
that  should  always  be  calm,  cold,  and  polished. 

"What  causes  an  iron  basin  to  float?  Wlijr, 
water,  of  coutse. 

"Why  will  a  common  pump  raise  water  only 
thirt]^two  feet  ?  Because  it  is  a  commoH  pump,  — 
a  good  one  mil  probably  do  better.  I  had  ai^eUr 
<if  ^mmpt  once  that  raised  me  more  than  a  hun- 
dred friet,— to  the  top  of  the  CapltoL  Their 
power  was  not  increased  by  suction  on  my  past* 
however. 

"What  causes  dew?  Dew  tell  1  A  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  due  the  earth  fitua  the  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  the  atmo^>here*s  dewty  to  pay 
it,  which  it  does.  F.  H.  B." 

Now  I  was  disappointed  in  that  boy  .*  but  I  was 
obliged  to  be  amused.  I  thoaght  then  that  if  his 
answers  did  n't  get  a  prize,  they  might  seem  funny 
to  the  readers  of  the  *  Letter  Box,'  and  so  send 
them  for  it,  to  be  put  in  if  yon  choose. 

Your  trae  friend,  Y.  F.,  E. 

Sbvbkal  snswers  to  our  September  poxsles  came 
in  just  too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  the  October 
Letter  Box.  Estelle  I^— ,  in  sending  answers  to 
six  of  them,  wrote :  "  I  shall  try  for  a  prize  tfaia 
time  in  answering  these  Ten  Prise  Questions. .... 
We  wish  you  would  propose  prize  questions  sgaia 
some  time,  ^  it  is  so  much  better  than  writing  com*' 
positions  or  inventing  puzzles  for  those  who  have 
n't  a  natural  gift  that  way. 

"As  many  others  have  written,  I  am  so  mach 
pleased  with  the  *  Young  Folks'  I  do  not  like  to 
give  it  up.    Sol  want  it  to  grow  up  with  me." 

That 's  right,  Estelle.  During  the  coming  year 
we  shall  offer  a  variety  of  prizes,  which  will  be 
intended  to  suit  as  many  difiiusat  tastes  uid 
talents. 


"THE  BEST  JTTVEinXE  KAGAZINE 

EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE" 


OUR  YOUNC  FOLKS: 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  Boys  and  Girls. 

EDITED  BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 


The  PabUihen  of  Our  Yoxnn  Folks  loTito  attmntioii  to  the  Tolamw  already  pubUshod  aa  ipeeimaiii  of 
what  tb«y  tbiak  a  Macailne  for  Boys  aad  Qlria  ooght  to  bo.  Thofar  ot()eet  baa  been  to  forniah  the  young 
people  of  America 

THE  BXST  BEABHrO  AlfD  THE  BEST  FICTirBES. 

They  have  xvjeoted  all  dull  and  trashy  articles  as  alike  worthless,  and  have  taken  all  possible  ears  to  pro- 
ouie  reading  that  shoald  fam&ih  healthy  entertainment  and  attraetlTe  instmetion.  They  haye  endearorad  to 
make  the  Hagadne  so  freeh  and  Taluable  that  yoong  people  wonld  greet  its  monthly  appearance  with  fa^er- 
ness,  and  parents  would  welcome  it  aa  an  indispensable  ally  in  the  education  and  amusement  of  their  chil- 
dren* 

THE  BEST  WBITEB8  IH  THE  UEITED  STATES 

have  been  engaged  to  contribute  to  its  pagea.    The  present  and  preceding  Tolumes  confeala 

SEBIATi  STORIES,  by  T.  B.  Aldbios,  author  of  the  <*  Storp  tf  a  Bad  Bof^*;  Mas.  A.  D.  T.  Wanmir, 
author  of  '<  L«sti§  OoUUkvaUe  "  and  ^*  Wt  OMs  " ;  Da.  L  I.  Hatbs,  author  of  **  Out  Away  in  tlu  OM  "f 
**  Casuton,"  author  of  "  Wintnng  hit  Way  ";  Hatrz  Run,  author  of  "  4fUHU  ta  the  Forut ")  Elijah 
KiLLOOO,  author  of  " Oood  Old  Timtt  **;  Oboboi  Eaoir,  author  of  "  Bomdrtke-Wlarld  /m." 

SHORT  STORIES,  by  Euzabbth  Stuakt  PiOtfs,  author  of  the  "TVottf  Storia»^^\  Habsir  BnOHn 
Stowe,  author  of  *'  Q,ueer  LUtU  Ptople  '*  and  "  Pmsty  Willow  "{  Mas.  A.  M.  Dux,  author  of  **  WilUam 
Hettrjf^*  Letterg^^i  Has.  Jaitb  O.  Ausm;  Mas.  L.  Mabxa  Child}  J.  T.  Tbowbbidoi;  Maht  N.  Pebsoott; 
Author  of*'  Sevm  LUtU  SiaUr*,"  and  many  otbora. 

SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEIi  ANI>  ADYENTURE,  by  T.  W.  Hioocnov,  Hajob  Tbatiesbi  Bat- 

ABD  TaYLOB,  **  CaBLVTON.'' 

PAPSBS  ON  SCTEXTEFIO  AND  PRACTIOAI.  SUBJECTS,  by  Bdwabo  B.  Hale,  J.  T. 
Tbowbbhwb,  Mas.  E.  C.  AqassQi  Louise  Ghollet,  Lucbetia  P.  Halb. 

HISTORIC Ali  AND  BIOGRAPHIC AI.  SKETCHBSi  by  Jaxis  Pabtok,  J.  H.  A.  Boin. 

POEMS,  by  Loot  Labooh,  J.  O.  WKirmB,  T.  B.  Albbioh,  BiABUii  Doitglas,  Rosb  Tbbkt,  J.  B.  Lowsi, 
liRS.  Habbibt  Pbescott  Spoffobd,  J.  T.  Tbowbbidob,  Oilia  Tbazxeb,  and  others. 
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JANUARY,    1871. 

The  serial  story  of  "  Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,"  by  j^.  T.  Trowbridgo>  will  begin 
in  the  next  number,  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year.  Mrs.  Diaz  will  tell  one  of 
her  most  strikingly  interesting  stories  ;  the  author  of  "  Dai  ar  Bill "  will  give  a  diverting 
account  of  "  Christmas  among  the  Frcedmen " ;  there  will  be  "  A  Night  with  Santa 
Claus,"  a  *'  Christmas  Carol "  (words  and  music),  stories  ol  birds  and  animals,  choice 
sketches  by  young  contributors,  poems,  and  pictures  in  abundance,  making  a  sumptuous 
holiday  number. 
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WE   GIRLS:    A    HOME    STORY. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

EMERGENCIES. 

RS.  HOBART  has  a  "fire-gown."  That  is 
what  she  calls  it ;  she  made  it  for  a  fire,  or 
for  illness,  or  any  night  alann ;  she  never  goes 
to  bed  without  hanging  it  over  a  chair-back, 
within  instant  reach.  It  is  of  double,  bright- 
figured  flannel,  with  a  double  cape  sewed  on ; 
and  a  flannel  belt,  also  sewed  on  behind,  and 
furnished,  for  fastening,  with  a  big,  reliable 
easy-going  button  and  button-hole.  Up  and 
down  the  front  —  not  too  near  together  — 
are  more  big,  reliable,  easy-going  buttons  and 
button-holes.  A  pair  of  quilted  slippers  with 
thick  soles  belong  with  this  gown,  and  are 
laid  beside  it  Then  Mrs,  Hobart  goes  to  bed 
in  peace,  and  sleeps  like  the  virgin  who  knows 
there  is  oil  in  her  vessel. 

If  Mrs.  Roger  Marchbanks  had  known  of 
Mrs.  Hobart's  fire-gown,  and  what  it  had 
been  made  and  waiting  for,  unconsciously,  all 
these  years,  she  might  not  have  given  those 
quiet  orders  to  her  discreet,  well-bred  parlor- 
maid, by  which  she  was  never  to  be  "dis- 
engaged "  when  Mrs.  Hobart  called, 

Mrs.  Hobart  has  also  a  gown  of  very  elegant  black  silk,  with  deep,  rich 
border-folds  of  velvet,  and  a  black  camel's-hair  shawl  whose  priceless 
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margin  comes  up  to  within  three  inches  of  the  middle ;  and  in  these  she 
has  turned  meekly  away  from  Mrs.  Marchbacnks^s  vestibule,  leaving  her 
inconsequential  card,  many  wondering  times ;  never  doubting,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, that  Mrs.  Marchbanks  was  really  making  pies,  or  doing  up  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  ;  only  thinking  how  queer  it  was  it  always  happened  so  with 
her. 

In  her  fire-gown  she  was  destined  to  go  in. 

Barbara  came  home  dreadfully  tired  from  her  walk  to  Mrs.  Dockery's,  and 
went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  When  one  of  us  does  that,  it  always  breaks 
up  our  evening  early.  Mother  discovered  that  she  was  sleepy  by  nine, 
and  by  half  past  we  were  all  in  our  beds.  So  we  really  had  a  fair  half 
night  of  rest  before  the  alarm  came. 

It  was  about  one  in  the  morning  when  Barbara  woke,  as  people  do  who 
go  to  bed  achingly  tired,  and  sleep  hungrily  for  a  few  eager  hours. 

'*  My  gracious  !  what  a  moon !    What  ails  it  ? '' 

The  room  was  full  of  red  light. 

Rosamond  sat  up  beside  her. 

«  Moon  !     It  *s  fire  I  " 

Then  they  called  Ruth  and  mother.  Father  and  Stephen  were  up  and 
out  of  doors  in  five  minutes. 

The  Roger  Marchbanks's  stables  were  blazing.  The  wind  was  carrying 
great  red  cinders  straight  over  on  to  the  house  roofs.  The  buildings  were 
a  little  down  on  our  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  thick  plantation  of  evergreens 
hid  them  from  the  town.  Everything  was  still  as  death  but  the  crackling 
of  the  flames.  A  fire  in  the  country,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  those  first 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  a  stealthily  fearful,  horribly  triumphant 
thing.  Not  a  voice  nor  a  bell  smiting  the  air,  where  all  will  soon  be  outcry 
and  confusion ;  only  the  fierce,  busy  diligence  of  the  blaze,  having  all  its 
own  awful  will,  and  making  steadfast  headway  against  the  sleeping  skill 
of  men. 

We  all  put  on  some  warm  things,  and  went  right  over. 

Father  found  Mr.  Marchbanks,  with  his  gardener,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  playing  upon  the  scorching  frames  of  the  conservatory, building  with 
the  garden  engine.  Up  on  the  house-roof  two  other  men-servants  were 
hanging  wet  carpets  from  the  eaves,  and  dashing  down  buckets  of  water 
here  and  there,  from  the  reservoir  inside. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  gave  father  a  small  red  trunk.  "  Will  you  take  this 
to  your  house  and  keep  it  safe?"  he  asked.  And  father  hastened  away 
with  it. 

Within  the  house,  women  were  rushing,  half-dressed,  through  the  rooms, 
and  down  the  passages  and  staircases.  We  went  up  through  the  back 
piazza,  and  met  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her  fire-gown  at  the  unfastened  door. 
There  was  no  card  to  leave  this  time,  no  servant  to  say  that  Mrs.  March- 
banks  was  "  particularly  engaged." 

Besides  her  gown,  Mrs.  Hobart  had  her  theory,  all  ready  for  a  fire.  Just 
exactly  what  she  should  do,  first  and  next,  and  straight  through,  in  case 
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of  such  a  thing.  She  had  recited  it  over  to  herself  and  her  family  till  it 
was  so  learned  by  heart  that  she  believed  no  flurry  of  the  moment  would 
put  it  wholly  out  of  their  heads. 

She  went  straight  up  Mrs.  Marchbanks's  great  oak  staircase,  to  go  up 
which  had  been  such  a  privilege  for  the  bidden  few.  Rough  feet  would  go 
over  it,  unbidden,  to-night. 

She  met  Mrs.  Marchbanks  at  her  bedroom  door.  In  the  upper  story 
the  cook  and  house-maids  were  handing  buckets  now  to  the  men  outside. 
The  fine  parlor-maid  was  down  in  the  kitchen  at  the  force-pump,  with  Olivia 
and  Adelaide  to  help  and  keep  her  at  it  A  nursery-girl  was  trying  to  wrap 
up  the  younger  children  in  all  sorts  of  wrong  things,  upside  down. 

"  Take  these  children  right  over  to  my  house,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart.  "  Bar- 
bara Holabird  !    Come  up  here  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  first,"  said  Mrs.  Marchbanks,  excitedly.  ''  Mr. 
Marchbanks  has  taken  away  his  papers ;  but  there  's  all  the  silver  —  and 
the  pictures  —  and  everything  !  And  the  house  will  be  full  of  men  direct- 
ly ! "  She  looked  round  the  room  nervously,  and  went  and  picked  up  her 
braided  "chignon"  from  the  dressing-table.  Mrs.  Marchbanks  could 
"  receive  "  splendidly ;  she  had  never  thought  what  she  should  do  at  a  fire. 
She  knew  all  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  life  ;  she  had  not  learned  anything 
about  the  exceptions. 

"  Elijah !  Come  up  here !  "  called  Mrs.  Hobart  again,  over  the  balusters. 
And  Elijah,  Mrs.  Hobart*s  Yankee  man-servant,  brought  up  on  her  father's 
farm,  clattered  up  stairs  in  his  thick  boots,  that  sounded  on  the  smooth 
oak  as  if  a  horse  were  coming. 

Mrs.  Marchbanks  looked  bewilderedly  around  her  room  again.  ''  They  'II 
break  everything!"  she  said,  and  took  down  a  little  Sevres  cup  fi-om  a 
bracket 

"  There,  Mrs.  Marchbanks  !  You  just  go  off  with  the  children.  I  *11  see 
to  things.    Let  me  have  your  keys." 

"  They  're  all  in  my  upper  bureau-drawer,"  said  Mrs.  Marchbanks.  "  Be- 
sides, there  is  n't  much  locked,  except  the  silver.  I  wish  Matilda  would 
come."  Matilda  is  Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks.  "  The  children  can  go  there, 
of  course." 

"It  is  too  far,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart.  " Go  and  make  them  go  to  bed  in 
my  great  front  room.  Then  you  *11  feel  easier,  and  can  come  back.  You  'U 
want  Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks's  house  for  the  rest  of  you,  and  plenty  of 
things  besides." 

While  she  was  talking  she  had  pulled  the  blankets  and  coverlet  firom 
the  bed,  and  spread  them  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Marchbanks  actually  walked 
down  stairs  with  her  chignon  in  one  hand  and  the  Sevres  cup  in  the  other. 

"  People  do  do  curious  things  at  fires,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  cool,  and  no- 
ticing everything. 

She  had  got  the  bureau-drawers  emptied  now  into  the  blankets.  Barbara 
followed  her  lead,  and  they  took  all  the  clothing  from  the  closets  and  ward- 
robe. 
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"  Tie  those  up,  Elijah.  Carxy  them  off  to  a  safe  place,  and  come  back, 
up  here." 

Then  she  went  to  the  next  room.  From  th^t  to  the  next  and  the  next, 
she  passed  on,  in  like  manner,  —  Barbara,  and  by  this  time  the  rest  of  us, 
helping;  stripping  the  beds,  and  making  up  huge  bundles  on  the  floors 
of  the  contents  of  presses,  drawers,  and  boxes. 

"  Clothes  are  the  first  thing,"  said  she.  "  And  this  way,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  pick  up  everything."  Everything  was  picked  up,  from  Mrs.  March- 
banks's  jewel-case  and  her  silk  dresses,  to  Mr.  Marchbanks's  shaving-  ' 

brushes,  and  the  children's  socks  that  they  had  had  pulled  off  last  night 

Elijah  carried  them  all  off,  and  piled  them  up  in  Mrs.  Hobart's  great 
clean  laundry-room,  to  await  orders.  The  men  hailed  him  as  he  went  and 
came,  to  do  this,  or  fetch  that.  "  I  'm  doing  one  thing,"  he  answered. 
"  You  keep  to  yourn." 

"  They  *re  comin*,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  after  his  third  trip.  "  The 
bells  are  ringin',  an*  they're  a  swarmin'  up  the  hill,  —  two  ingines,  an'  a 
ruck  o'  boys  an'  men.  Melindy,  she's  keepin'  the  laundry  door  locked, 
an'  a  lettin'  on  me  in." 

Mrs.  Marchbanks  came  hurrying  back  before  the  crowd.  Some  common, 
ecstatic  litde  boys,  rushing  foremost  to  the  fire,  hustled  her  on  her  own 
lawn.  She  could  hardly  believe  even  yet  in  this  inevitable  irruption  of 
the  Great  Uninvited. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Marchbanks  and  Maud  met  her  and  came  in  with  her.  Mr. 
Marchbanks  and  Arthur  had  hastened  round  to  the  rear,  where  the  other 
gentlemen  were  still  hard  at  work. 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  as  lightly  and  cheerily  as  if  it  had  been  the 
putting  together  of  a  Christmas  pudding,  and  she  were  ready  for  the  citron 
or  tjie  raisins,  —  "  now  —  all  that  beautiful  china !  " 

She  had  been  here  at  one  great,  general  party,  and  remembered  the  china ; 
although  her  party-call,  like  all  her  others,  had  been  a  failure.  Mrs.  March- 
banks  received  a  good  many  people  in  a  grand,  occasional,  wholesale  civility, 
to  whom  she  would  not  sacrifice  any  fraction  of  her  private  hours. 

Mrs.  Hobart  found  her  way  by  instinct  to  the  china-closet,  —  the  china- 
room,  more  properly  speaking.  Mrs.  Marchbanks  rather  followed  than 
led. 

The  shelves,  laden  with  costly  pottery,  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
polish  and  the  colors  flashed  already  in  the  fierce  light  of  the  closely  neigh- 
boring flames.  Great  drifts  and  clouds  of  smoke  against  the  windows  were 
urging  in  and  stifling  the  air.  The  first  rush  of  water  from  the  engines 
beat  against  the  walls.  ^' 

"  We  must  work  awful  quick  now,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart.  "  But  keep  cooL 
We  ain't  afire  yet." 

She  gave  Mrs.  Marchbanks  her  own  keys,  which  she  had  brought  down 
stairs.  That  lady  opened  her  safe  and  took  out  her  silver,  which  Arthur 
Marchbanks  and  James  Hobart  received  from  her  and  carried  away. 

Mrs.  Hobart  herself  went  up  the  step-ladder  that  stood  there  before  the 
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shelves,  and  began  to  hand  down  piles  of  plates,  and  heavy  single  pieces. 
'*  Keep  folks  out,  Elijah,''  she  ordered  to  her  man. 

We  all  helped.  There  were  a  good  many  of  us  by  this  time,  —  Olivia, 
and  Adelaide,  and  the  servant-girls  released  from  below,  besides  the  other 
Marchbankses,  and  the  Hobarts,  and  people  who  came  in,  until  Elijah 
stopped  them.  He  shut  the  heavy  walnut  doors  that  led  from  drawing-room 
and  library  to  the  hall,  and  turned  the  great  keys  in  their  polished  locks. 
Then  he  stood  by  the  garden  entrance  in  the  sheltered  side-angle,  through 
which  we  passed  with  our  burdens,  and  defended  that  against  invasion. 
There  was  now  such  an  absolute  order  among  ourselves  that  the  moral 
force  of  it  repressed  the  excitement  without  that  might  else  have  rushed 
in  and  overborne  us. 

"  You  jest  keep  back  ;  it 's  all  right  here,"  Elijah  would  say,  deliberately 
and  authoritatively,  holding  the  door  against  unlicensed  comers  ;  and  boys 
and  men  stood  back  as  they  might  have  done  outside  the  shine  and  splendor 
and  privilege  of  an  entertainment. 

It  lasted  till  we  got  well  through  ;  till  we  had  gone,  one  by  one,  down 
the  field,  across  to  our  house,  the  short  way,  back  and  forth,  leaving  the 
china,  pile  after  pile,  safe  in  our  cellar-kitchen. 

Meanwhile,  without  our  thinking  of  it,  Barbara  had  been  locked  out  upon 
the  stairs.  Mother  had  found  a  tall  Fayal  clothes-basket,  and  had  collected 
in  it,  carefully,  little  pictures  and  precious  things  that  could  be  easily  moved, 
and  might  be  as  easily  lost  or  destroyed.  Barbara  mounted  guard  over  this, 
watching  for  a  right  person  to  whom  to  deliver  it. 

Standing  there,  like  Casabianca,  rough  men  rushed  by  her  to  get  up  to 
the  roof.  The  hall  was  filling  with  a  crowd,  mostly  of  the  curious,  untrust- 
worthy sort,  for  the  work  just  then  lay  elsewhere. 

So  Barbara  held  by,  only  drawing  back  with  the  basket,  into  an  angle  of 
the  wide  landing.  Nobody  must  seize  it  heedlessly ;  things  were  only  laid 
in  lightly,  for  careful  handling.  In  it  were  children's  photographs,  taken 
in  days  that  they  had  grown  away  from  ;  little  treasures  of  art  and  remem- 
brance, picked  up  in  foreign  travel,  or  gifts  of  friends  ;  all  sorts  of  priceless 
odds  and  ends  that  people  have  about  a  house,  never  thinking  what  would 
become  of  them  in  a  night  like  this.    So  Barbara  stood  by. 

Suddenly  somebody,  just  come,  and  springing  in  at  the  open  door,  heard 
his  name. 

**  Harry  I  Help  me  with  this !  "  And  Harry  Goldthwaite  pushed  aside 
two  men  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  lifted  up  a  small  boy  and  swung  him 
over  the  baluster,  and  ran  up  to  the  landing. 

"Take  hold  of  it  with  me,"  said  Barbara,  hurriedly.  "It  is  valuable. 
We  must  carry  it  ourselves.  Don't  let  anybody  toudi  it  Over  to  Mrs. 
Hobart's." 

"  Hendee ! "  called  out  Harry  to  Mark  Hendee,  who  appeared  below. 
"  Keep  those  people  off,  will  you  ?  Make  way !  "  And  so  they  two  took 
the  big  basket  steadily  by  the  ears,  and  went  away  with  it  together.  The 
first  we  knew  about  it  was  when,  on  their  way  back,  they  came  down  upon 
our  line  of  march  toward  Elijah's  door. 
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Beyond  this,  there  was  no  order  to  chronicle.    So  far,  it  seems  long^er 
in  the  telling  than  it  did  in  the  doing.    We  had  to  work  ''awful  quick," 
as  Mrs.  Hobart  said.    But  the  nice  and  hazardous  work  was  aU  done.   £veii 
the  press  that  held  the  table-napery  was  emptied  to  the  last  napkin,  aiui 
all  was  safe. 

Now  the  hall  doors  were  thrown  open ;  wagons  were  driven  up  to  the 
entrances,  and  loaded  with  everything  that  came  first,  as  things  are  ordi- 
narily  "  saved  "  at  a  fire.  These  were  taken  over  to  Mrs.  Lewis  March- 
banks'^.  Books  and  pictures,  furniture,  bedding,  carpets ;  quantities  were 
carried  away,  and  quantities  were  piled  up  on  the  lawn.  The  men-servants 
came  and  looked  after  these ;  they  had  done  all  they  could  elsewhere  ;  they 
left  the  work  to  the  firemen  now,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  saving  the 
house.  The  window-frames  were  smoking,  and  the  panes  were  crackings 
with  the  heat,  and  fire  was  running  along  the  piazza  roofs  before  we  left 
the  building.    The  water  was  giving  out 

After  that  we  had  to  stand  and  see  it  bum.  The  wells  and  cisterns  were 
dxy,  and  the  engines  stood  helpless. 

The  stable  roofs  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  the  flames  reared  up  as  from  a 
great  red  crater  and  whirlpool  of  fire.  They  lashed  forth  and  seized  upon 
charred  walls  and  timbers  that  were  ready,  without  their  touch,  to  spring 
into  live  combustion.  The  whole  southwest  front  of  the  mansion  was  over- 
swept  with  almost  instant  sheets  of  fire.  Fire  poured  in  at  the  casements  ; 
through  the  wide,  airy  halls ;  up  and  into  the  rooms  where  we  had  stood 
a  little  while  before  ;  where,  a  little  before  that,  the  children  had  been  safe 
asleep  in  their  nursery  beds. 

Mrs.  Marchbanks,  like  any  other  burnt-out  woman,  had  gone  to  the  home 
that  offered  to  her,  —  her  sister-in-law's  ;  Olivia  and  Adelaide  were  going 
to  the  Haddens ;  the  children  were  at  Mrs.  Hobart's ;  the  things  that,  in 
their  rich  and  beautiful  arrangement,  had  made  homCy  as  well  as  enshrined 
the  Marchbanks  family  in  their  sacredness  of  elegance,  were  only  miscella- 
neous '^  loads ''  now,  transported  and  discharged  in  haste,  or  heaped  up  con- 
fusedly to  await  removal.  And  the  sleek  servants,  to  whom,  doubtless,  it 
had  seemed  that  their  Rome  could  never  fall,  were  suddenly,  as  much  as 
any  common  Bridgets  and  Patricks,  "  out  of  a  place." 

Not  that  there  would  be  any  permanent  difference ;  it  was  only  the  story 
and  attitude  of  a  night.  The  power  was  still  behind ;  the  "  Tailor  "  would 
sew  things  over  again  directly.  Mrs.  Roger  Marchbanks  would  be  com- 
paratively composed  and  in  order,  at  Mrs.  Lewis's,  in  a  few  days,— 
receiving  her  friends,  who  would  hurry  to  make  "  fire-calls,"  as  they  would 
to  make  party  or  engagement  or  other  special  occasion  visits  ;  the  cordons 
would  be  stretched  again ;  not  one  of  the  crowd  of  people  who  went  freely 
in  and  out  of  her  burning  rooms  that  night,  and  worked  hardest,  saving  her 
library  and  her  pictures  and  her  carpets,  would  come  up  in  cool  blood  and 
ring  her  door-bell  now ;  the  sanctity  and  the  dignity  would  be  as  unpro- 
vable as  ever. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning  — the  fire  still  bunung  —  when  Mrs. 
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Holabird  went  round  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  groups  of  lookers-on,  to  find 
and  gather  together  her  own  flock.  Rosamond  and  Ruth  stood  in  a  safe 
comer  with  the  Haddens.    Where  was  Barbara  ? 


Down  gainst  the  close  trunks  of  a  cluster  of  linden-trees  bad  been 
thrown  cushions  and  carpets  and  some  bundles  of  heavy  curtains,  and  the 
like.  Coming  up  behind,  Mrs.  Holabird  saw,  sitting  upon  this  heap,  two 
persons.  She  knew  Barbara's  hat,  with  its  white  guU's  breast ;  but  some- 
body had  wrapped  her  up  in  a  great  crimson  table-cover,  with  a  bullion 
fringe.  Somebody  was  Harry  Goldthwaite,  sitting  there  beside  her  ;  Bar- 
bara, with  only  her  head  visible,  was  behaving,  out  here  in  this  unconven- 
tional place  and  time,  with  a  tranquillity  and  composure  which  of  late  had 
been  apparently  impossible  to  her  in  parlors. 

"  What  will  Mrs.  Marchbanks  do  with  Mrs.  Hobart  afler  this,  I  wonder  ?  " 
Mrs.  Holabird  heard  Harry  say. 

"  She  '11  give  her  a  sort  of  brevet,"  replied  Barbara.  "  For  gallant  and 
meritorious  services.  It  will  be, '  Our  friend  Mrs.  Hobart ;  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  ours  ;  she  was  with  us  all  that  terrible  night  of  the  fire,  you  know.' 
It  will  be  a  great  honor  ;  but  it  won't  be  a  full  commission." 

Harry  laughed. 

"Queer  things  happen  when  you  are  with  us,"  said  Barbara.  "Fhst, 
Aere  was  the  whirlwind,  last  year,  —  and  now  the  fire." 

"  After  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire  — ''  said  Harry. 
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«  I  was  n't  thinking  of  the  Old  Testament,"  interrupted  Barbara. 

**  Came  a  still,  small  voice,"  persisted  Harry.  "  If  I  'm  wicked,  Barbara, 
I  can't  help  it.    You  put  it  into  my  head." 

"  I  don't  see  any  wickedness,"  answered  Barbara,  quickly.  "  That  was 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.    I  suppose  it  is  always  coming." 

«  Then,  Barbara  —  " 

Then  Mrs.  Holabird  walked  away  again. 

The  next  day  —  that  day,  after  our  eleven  o'clock  breakfast  —  Harry 
came  back,  and  was  at  Westover  all  day  long. 

Barbara  got  up  into  mother's  room  at  evening,  alone  with  her.  She 
brought  a  cricket,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  put  her  cheek 
upon  her  knee. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  softly,  "  I  don't  see  but  you  '11  have  to  get  me  ready, 
and  let  me  go." 

**  My  dear  child  !    When  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Right  off.  Harry  is  under  orders,  you  know.  And  they  may  hardly 
ever  be  so  nice  again.  And — if  we  are  going  through  the  world  together — 
might  n't  we  as  well  begin  to  go  ?  " 

**  Why,  Barbara,  you  take  my  breath  away !  But  then  you  always  do ! 
What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It 's  the  Katahdin,  fitting  out  at  New  York  to  join  the  European  Squad- 
ron. Commander  Shapleigh  is  a  great  friend  of  Harry's ;  his  wife  and 
daughter  are  in  New  York,  going  out,  by  Southampton  steamer,  when  the 
frigate  leaves,  to  meet  him  there.  They  would  take  me,  he  says  ;  and  — 
that's  what  Harry  wants,  mother.  There'll  be  a  little  while  first,  —  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ever  have." 

"  Barbara,  my  darling  I    But  you  've  nothing  ready ! " 

^'No,  I  suppose  not  I  never  do  have.  Everything  is  an  emergency 
with  me  ;  but  I  always  emerge !  I  can  get  things  in  London,"  she  added. 
"  Everybody  does." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Mrs.  Holabird  had  to  catch  her  breath  again,  as 
mothers  do ;  and  that  Barbara  is  getting  ready  to  be  married  just  as  she 
does  everything  else. 

Rose  has  some  nice  things,  —  laid  away,  new ;  she  always  has ;  and 
mother  has  unsuspected  treasures  ;  and  we  all  had  new  silk  dresses  for 
Leslie's  wedding,  and  Ruth  had  a  bright  idea  about  that. 

"  I  'm  as  tall  as  either  of  you,  now,"  she  said  ;  "  and  we  girls  are  all  of 
a  size,  as  near  as  can  be,  mother  and  all ;  and  we  '11  just  wear  the  dresses 
once  more,  you  see,  and  then  put  them  right  into  Barbara's  trunk.  They  '11 
be  all  the  bonnier  and  luckier  for  her,  I  know.  We  can  get  others  any 
time." 

We  laughed  at  her  at  first ;  but  we  came  round  afterward  to  think  that 
it  was  a  good  plan.  Rosamond's  silk  was  a  lovely  violet,  and  Ruth's  was 
blue ;  Barbara's  own  was  pearly  gray ;  we  were  glad,  now,  that  no  two  of 
us  had  dressed  alike.  The  violet  and  the  gray  had  been  chosen  because 
of  our  having  worn  quiet  black-and-white  all  summer  for  grandfather.    We 
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had  never  worn  crape  ;  or  what  is  called  "  deep  "  mourning.  "  You  shall 
never  do  that/'  said  mother,  "till  the  deep  mourning  comes.  Then  you  will 
choose  for  yourselves." 

We  have  had  more  time  than  we  expected.  There  has  been  some  beau- 
tiful delay  or  other  about  machinery, — the  Katahdin's,  that  is  ;  and  Com- 
mander Shapleigh  has  been  ever  so  kind.  Harry  has  been  back  and  forth 
to  New  York  two  or  three  times.  Once  he  took  Stephen  with  him  ;  Steve 
stayed  at  Uncle  John's  ;  but  he  was  down  at  the  yard,  and  on  board  ships, 
and  got  acquainted  with  some  midshipmen ;  and  he  has  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  to  get  in  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough, 
and  to  be  a  navy  officer  himself. 

We  are  comfortable  at  home  ;  not  hurried  after  all.  We  are  determined 
not  to  be  ;  last  days  are  too  precious. 

"  Don't  let 's  be  all  taken  up  with  '  things,' "  says  Barbara.  "  I  can  buy 
*  things '  any  time.    But  now,  —  I  want  you  I  '* 

Aunt  Roderick's  present  helped  wonderfully.  It  was  magnanimous  of 
her ;  it  was  coals  of  fire.  We  should  have  believed  she  was  inspired,  —  or 
possessed,  —  but  that  Ruth  went  down  to  Boston  with  her. 

There  came  home,  in  a  box,  two  days  after,  from  Jordan  and  Marsh's, 
the  loveliest  "  suit,''  all  made  and  finished,  of  brown  poplin.  To  think  of 
Aunt  Roderick's  getting  anything  made,  at  an  "  establishment !  "  But  Ruth 
says  she  put  her  principles  into  her  unpickable  pocket,  and  just  took  her 
porte-monnaie  in  her  hand. 

Bracelets  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  have  come  from  New  York ;  all  the 
"  girls  "  here  in  Westover  have  given  presents  of  ornaments,  or  little  things 
to  wear ;  they  know  there  is  no  housekeeping  to  provide  for.  Barbara  says 
her  trousseau  "  flies  together  "  ;  she  just  has  to  sit  and  look  at  it 

She  has  begged  that  old  garnet  and  white  silk,  though,  at  last,  from 
mother.  Ruth  saw  her  fold  it  up  and  put  it,  the  very  first  thing,  into  the 
bottom  of  her  new  trunk.  She  patted  it  down  gently,  and  gave  it  a  little 
stroke,  just  as  she  pats  and  strokes  mother  herself  sometimes. 

"  A/l  new  things  are  only  dreary,"  she  says.  "  I  must  have  some  of  the 
old." 

"  I  should  just  like  to  know  one  thing,  —  if  I  might,"  said  Rosamond, 
deferentially,  after  we  had  begun  to  go  to  bed  one  evening.  She  was  sitting 
in  her  white  night-dress,  on  the  box-sofa,  with  her  shoe  in  her  hand.  "  I 
should  just  like  to  know  what  made  you  behave  so  beforehand,  Barbara  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  a  buzz,"  said  Barbara.  "  And  it  was  beforehand.  I  suppose 
I  knew  it  was  coming,  —  like  a  thunder-storm." 

"  You  came  pretty  near  securing  that  it  should  tCt  come,"  said  Rosamond, 
«  after  all." 

"  I  could  n't  help  that ;  it  was  n't  my  part  of  the  affair." 

"  You  might  have  just  kept  quiet,  as  you  were  before,"  said  Rose. 

"  Wait  and  see,"  said  Barbara,  concisely.  "  People  should  n't  come  bring- 
ing things  in  their  hands.  It's  just  like  going  down  stairs  to  get  these 
presents.    The  very  minute  I  see  a  comer  of  one  of  those  white  paper 
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parcels,  don't  I  begin  to  look  every  way,  and  say  all  sorts  of  things  in  a 
hurry  ?  Would  n't  I  like  to  turn  my  back  and  run  off  if  I  could  ?  Why 
don't  they  put  them  under  the  sofa,  or  behind  the  door,  I  wonder  ?  " 

<*  After  sdl —  "  began  Rosamond,  still  with  the  questioning  inflection. 

"  After  all  —  "  said  Barbara, "  there  was  the  fire.  That,  luckily,  was  some- 
thing else ! " 

"  Does  there  always  have  to  be  a  fire  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  laughing. 

"Wait  and  see,"  repeated  Barbara.  "Perhaps  you'll  have  an  earth- 
quake.'' 

We  have  time  for  talks.  We  take  up  every  little  chink  of  time  to  have 
each  other  in.  We  want  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ;  we  never  wanted 
each  other  so,  or  had  each  other  so,  before. 

Delia  Waite  is  here,  and  there  is  some  needful  stitching  going  on ;  but 
the  minutes  are  alongside  the  stitches  ;  they  are  not  eaten  up ;  there  are 
minutes  everywhere.  We  have  got  a  great  deal  of  life  into  a  little  while,; 
and  —  we  have  finished  up  our  Home  Story,  to  the  very  present  instant 

Who  finishes  it  ?    Who  tells  it  ? 

Well,  —  "  the  kettle  began  it"  Mrs.  Peerybingle  —  pretty  much  —  fin- 
ished it  That  is,  the  story  began  itself;  then  Ruth  discovered  that  it  was 
beginning,  and  began,  first,  to  put  it  down.  Then  Ruth  grew  busy,  and  she 
would  n't  always  have  told  quite  enough  of  the  Ruthy  part ;  and  Mrs.  Hola- 
bird  got  hold  of  it,  as  she  gets  hold  of  everything,  and  she  would  not  let 
it  suffer  a  "  solution  of  continuity."  Then,  partly,  she  observed ;  and  partly 
we  told  tales,  and  recollected  and  reminded ;  and  partly,  here  and  there, 
we  rushed  in,  —  especially  I»  Barbara,  —  and  did  little  bits  ourselves  ;  and 
so  it  came  to  be  a  "  Song  o'  Sixpence,"  and  at  least  four  Holabirds  were 
"  Singing  in  the  pie." 

Do  you  think  it  is — sarcastically  —  a  "  pretty  dish  to  set  before  the  king  ? '' 
Have  we  shown  up  our  fi-iends  and  neighbors  too  plainly  ?    There  is  one 

comfort ;  nobody  knows  exactly  where  "  Z "  is  ;  and  there  are  friends 

and  neighbors  everywhere. 

I  am  sure  nobody  can  complain,  if  I  don*t  This  last  part  —  the  Bar- 
barous part  —  is  a  continual  breach  of  confidence.  I  have  a  great  mind, 
now,  not  to  respect  anything  myself ;  not  even  that  cadet  button,  made  into 
a  pin,  which  Ruth  wears  so  shyly.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Hautayne  has  one  too ; 
she  and  Ruth  are  the  only  two  girls  whom  Dakie  Thayne  considers  worth 
a  button ;  but  Leslie  is  an  old,  old  friend ;  older  than  Dakie  in  years,  so 
that  it  could  never  have  been  like  Ruth  with  her ;  and  she  never  was  a  bit 
shy  about  it  either.    Besides  -— 

Well,  you  cannot  have  any  more  than  there  is.  The  story  is  told  as  far 
as  we  —  or  anybody  —  has  gone.  You  must  let  the  world  go  round  the 
sun  again,  a  time  or  two ;  everything  has  not  come  to  pass  yet  —  even  with 
"  We  Girls." 

Mrs,  A.D.T.  IVhitney. 


i  \ 
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FREED    CHILDREN    IN    VIRGINIA. 

I  HAVE  heard  children  tell  about  "feeling  fiinny,"  but  I  never  knew 
exactly  what  they  meant  until  the  first  time  that  I  stood  up  before  a 
school  of  little  black  children  down  in  Virginia.  I  "  felt  funny  "  then,  sure 
enough.  They  had  never  been  to  school  before,  they  scarcely  knew  what 
a  school  was ;  and  they  all  sat  with  their  great,  shining  black  eyes  fixed 
on  me,  —  the  blacks  so  very  black,  the  whites  so  very  white,  like  huckle- 
berries in  a  bowl  of  milk,  somebody  said,  —  till  I  grew  so  nervous  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  either  laugh  or  cry,  and  could  nH  quite  make  up  my  mind 
which  it  should  be. 

Taking  their  names  decided  me.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  keep 
from  laughing  whenever  I  heard  them.  When  the  colored  people  were 
slaves  they  had  no  family  names  as  we  have  ;  they  were  just  called  Jim  or 
Tom  or  Sally ;  sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  their  master  or  mistress, 
but  often  they  had  only  the  one. 

One  little  boy  gave  his  name  as  "  Dandy  Jim." 

"  What  is  your  other  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ain't  got  no  oder  name." 

"  What  is  your  mother's  name  ?  " 

"  Name  Aunt  Polly." 

"  What  is  your  father's  name  ?  " 

"  Name  Uncle  Jake." 

"  And  have  n't  you  any  name  but  Jim  ?  " 

**  Done  tole  yer  my  name  Dandy  Jim.  Mammy  ca'  me  Jim^  ole  mass' 
ca'  me  Dandy  Jim,    Likes  dat  ar  de  bes'." 

Then  I  came  to  another^  who  called  himself  "  Pres'den'  Linkum." 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  you  are  not  President  Lincoln." 

"  Is  too.    My  mammy  say  so." 

I  asked  his  mother  about  it,  and  sure  enough  all  the  name  he  had  was 
President  Lincoln,  or,  as  she  called  it, "  Pres'den'  Linkum."  Truth  compels 
me  to  acknowledge  that  "  President  Lincoln "  did  not  always  behave  in 
just  the  manner  that  would  have  been  expected  from  a  personage  with  such 
a  distinguished  name. 

Another  had  never  been  called  anything  but  "  Buster."  There  was  one 
pretty,  bright-looking  little  fellow,  about  five  years  old,  with  just  enough 
of  a  lisp  to  make  him  as  cunning*  as  possible.  When  I  asked  his  name 
he  said,  "  I  'th  Mahala  Thpriggth'  boy." 

"  But  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Dat  ar  my  name." 

**  What  does  your  mother  call  you  ?  '^ 

"  Ca'  me  Boy:' 

"  What  do  other  people  call  you  ?  " 

«  Ca'  me  Mahala  Thpriggth'  boy." 
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So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  him  down  as  ^'Mahala 
Spriggs's  boy."  Then  there  was  "  Gin'al  Butler,"  and  "  Jim  Crow  " ;  as 
black  as  a  crow,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  the  Jim  Crow  who  the  old  song 
says  used  to  cut  such  queer  capers.  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  another 
school  register  like  that  one.  When  I  called  the  names  they  ran  something 
in  this  way :  "  Dandy  Jim,"  "  President  Lincoln,"  "  Buster,"  "  Mahala 
Spriggs*s  Boy,"  "  General  Butler,"  "  Jim  Crow."  And  the  owners  of  these 
names  answered  to  them  as  seriously  as  if  there  was  n*t  anything  funny 
about  it.  And  there  was  n't  to  them ;  they  did  n't  see  that  their  names 
were  at  all  out  of  the  way. 

They  had  been  accustomed  to  running  wild  out  of  doors  all  their  lives, 
and  it  was  very  hard  for  them  to  sit  still  for  two  or  three  hours  in  school 
It  would  not  have  been  quite  so  hard  if  our  school-room  had  been  more 
comfortable  ;  but  we  had  no  nice  brick  school-house ;  we  had  to  use  an 
old  barrack,  or  a  barn,  or  whatever  we  could  get.  And  we  had  no  desks 
or  chairs  ;  only  long  benches,  —  some  of  them  without  backs,  —  where  the 
children  had  to  sit  packed  as  close  as  herrings  in  a  box.  They  could  not 
very  well  help  getting  into  trouble  under  such  circumstances,  and  every  few 
minutes  some  one  would  call  out,  '*  Teacher,  dis  yere  boy  a  chunkin' " ; 
by  which  they  meant  pushing  with  his  elbows  ;  or,  "  Teacher,  please  make 
dis  yere  gal  'have  herse'f "  ;  or,  "Teacher,  make  dis  yere  boy  stop  roUin' 
he  eyes  roun'  at  me."  Nothing  troubles  them  so  much  as  to  have  "  eyes 
roll'  roun' "  at  them.  Sometimes  matters  were  more  serious,  and  I  would 
hear,  "  Boy,  I  '11  mash  yer  mouf  ef  yer  don'  lemme  'lone."  When  they  are 
very  angry  they  always  want  to  "  mash  "  somebody's  "  mouf." 

One  day  a  bench  full  of  girls  in  front  of  one  of  the  boys'  benches  was 
overturned,  and  the  girls  rolled  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  "  How  did  this 
happen?"  I  asked. 

"  Dis  yere  Charlie,"  they  all  screamed  in  a  breath,  "  he  done  did  it ;  done 
chunk  de  bench,  an'  dash  we  all  on  de  flo'." 

"  Why,  Charlie,"  I  said,  "  what  made  you  do  that  ?  " 

^  I  does  hate  girls ^^  said  Charlie;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  that  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  upsetting  a  bench  full  of  them. 

But  they  very  soon  got  over  all  this,  and  became  as  quiet  and  orderly 
as  any  one  could  desire ;  and  I  never  saw  any  children  at  the  North  so 
eager  to  learn,  or  who  tried  so  hard  as  these.  Their  parents  were  all  very 
poor,  and  but  few  of  them  were  able  to  get  books  for  their  children,  so  many 
of  the  boys  used  to  work  after  school  hours  and  earn  money  to  buy  their 
own  books.  One  little  fellow  only  seven  years  old  had  looked  with  longing 
eyes,  as  day  after  day  one  and  another  came  with  a  primer.  At  last  I  missed 
him.  He  was  gone  a  week,  then  came  with  a  primer  which  he  showed 
in  triumph.  "  Done  got  my  book,"  he  said.  He  was  such  a  little  fellow 
that  I  never  thought  of  his  having  bought  it  himself,  so  I  said,  "  I  am  very 
glad.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  "  He  drew  himself  up  with  offended  dignity 
as  he  answered,  "  Did  n't  nobody  gub  it  to  me.  Dar  don't  nobody  buy  my 
books  ;  buys  um  myse'f." 
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"  Where  did  you  get  your  money  ?  "  I  asked. 

«  Done  kotch  bait  fer  it." 

He  had  caught  small  fish  which  he  sold  to  the  fishermen  for  bait,  and, 
saving  up  the  pennies  he  earned  in  this  way,  at  last  had  enough  to  buy  a 
book.  The  boys  had  all  sorts  of  ways  of  making  money,  and  knew  quite 
well  h6w  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  One  boy  ten  years  old,  as 
soon  as  he  could  read  in  the  primer,  started  a  night  school.  There  were 
several  men  who  wanted  to  learn  to  read,  but  as  they  were  at  work  all  day 
they  had  no  chance  to  go  to  school  They  engaged  little  Dick  to  teach 
them  in  the  evening,  paying  him  five  cents  a  week  each.  He  always  insisted 
upon  being  paid  in  advance.     I  asked  him  why  that  was. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  dunno  noffin'  'bout  dem  ar  men ;  dey  mout  go  off 
any  time,  an'  ef  dey 's  got  dar  week's  larnin'  fus',  I  mout  whistle  fer  my 
money.  But  I  'se  on'y  a  chile,  I  can't  go  nowhars  widout  my  mammy,  an* 
cf  dey  pays  dar  money,  dey 's  sho'  nuff  ter  git  de  lamin'." 

I  thought  that  was  bright  enough  for  a  Yankee  boy.  He  earned  money 
in  this  way  to  buy  all  the  books  he  needed,  and  put  quite  a  little  sum  into 
the  savings-bank  besides. 

These  children  would  spend  their  last  cent  for  a  book,  if  they  went  with- 
out anything  to  eat  in  consequence.  They  did  care  more  to  learn  than  to 
eat  Often  they  would  come  to  me  late  in  the  day  and  say,  "  Please,  ma'am, 
kin  I  run  home  jes'  a  few  minutes  when  my  class  is  firoo  ?  I  ain't  had  noffin' 
ter  eat  to-day." 

"  Why,"  I  would  ask,  "what  made  you  come  without  your  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Had  work  ter  do  dis  mornin',  an'  when  I  got  froo  it  wor  late,  an'  I  'se 
feared  I  be  late  fer  school,  so  I  did  n't  wait  fer  no  breffus." 

They  had  no  clocks  ;  their  only  way  of  telling  the  time  was  by  the  sun  ; 
and  on  cloudy  days,  when  they  had  no  guide  at  all,  they  were  so  afraid  of 
being  late  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  them  to  bring  their  break- 
fast to  school  and  eat  it  there.  There  was  one  little  girl  who  lived  more 
^an  a  mile  from  the  school.  The  roads  were  very  bad  in  wet  weather, 
and  she  had  to  cross  a  brook  where  there  was  no  bridge,  only  stepping- 
stones.  After  a  heavy  rain  the  water  would  rise  so  that  the  stones  were 
entirely  covered,  and  she  had  to  wade  through  as  best  she  could.  She  used 
to  come  through  storms  that  would  have  kept  many  grown  people  in  the 
house,  and  often  came  into  school  wet  to  the  skin,  and  with  the  water 
running  in  streams  from  her  clothes.  For  one  whole  year  this  little  girl 
was  neither  absent  nor  tardy. 

Whenever  any  of  the  children  happened  to  be  late,  they  were  sure  to 
bring  some  very  good  excuse,  though  sometimes  it  would  be  very  comical. 
One  morning  about  ten  o'clock  a  boy  came  rushing,  all  out  of  breath,  into 
the  school-room,  exclaiming,  "  'Deed,  ma'am,  I  could  n't  he'p  bein'  late  dis 
mornin'  not  ter  save  my  life.  My  mammy  done  got  a  cow,  an'  de  cow 
doneg  ot  a  calf|  an'  de  calf  done  runned  away,  an'  de  cow  done  gone  af 'er 
de  calf,  an'  I  done  gone  af  er  de  cow,  an'  I  spec  I  be  late  ebery  mornin* 
now,  gwine  af  er  dis  yere." 
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My  class  in  Sunday  school  consisted  of  a  dozen  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twelve  ;  most  of  them  bright,  and  one  a  real  original,  —  a  sort 
of  boy  Topsy ;  unlike  anything  in  the  wide  worid  but  just  himself.  He 
belonged  also  to  my  day  school,  and  on  entering  gave  his  name  as 
"  Chris." 

"  Chris  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Name  Chris,**  he  repeated. 

"  But  have  you  no  other  name  ?  " 

«  Done  tole  yer  my  name  'fore  ;  name  Chris  " ;  and  he  looked  at  me  in 
amazement  at  my  stupidity.  So  as  '*  Chris  "  he  was  registered,  and  that 
melodious  monosyllable  was  the  only  name  he  ever  acknowledged. 

His  dress  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  was  seen,  and  was 
arranged  without  the  least  consideration  of  times  and  seasons.  On  a  stormy 
winter  day  when  the  cold  seemed  tO  pinch  one's  very  bones,  and  an  Esqui- 
maux suit  of  furs  would  have  been  comfortable  and  suitable,  Chris  would 
dawn  upon  the  school  in  smiling  satisfaction,  attired  in  the  thinnest  possible 
summer  clothes,  and  usually  barefooted.  On  a  warm  spring  day  when  every 
one  else  threw  aside  extra  wrappings,  he  would  frequently  appear  with  two 
suits  of  woollen  clothes,  one  over  the  other,  and  an  overcoat  that  reached 
to  his  heels,  the  tatters  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  collecting  a  mud  fringe 
around  the  edge  of  the  garment  With  this  costume  he  wore  usually  one 
boot  and  one  shoe,  or  if  he  so  far  conformed  to  fashion  as  to  wear  a  pair 
of  boots,  one  leg  of  his  pantaloons  was  sure  to  be  tucked  in,  and  the  other 
left  hanging  down.  Uniformity  was  something  that  his  soul  abhorred. 
Surmounting  this  varied  attire  was  a  hat,  —  but  that  must  have  a  paragraph 
all  to  itself. 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  that  hat ;  it  was  without  its  like  in  the 
wide  world.  His  mother  had  made  it  out  of  some  black  material,  quilted. 
It  was  immensely  large,  of  no  particular  shape,  and  the  binding  was  sewed 
so  tightly  round  the  edge  that  the  rim  —  broad  enough  for  a  Quaker  —  was 
drawn  down  almost  straight,  and  rested  on  his  shoulders.  This  article  he 
wore  wrong  side  out  through  the  week,  —  "  so  's  ter  keep  toder  side  clean  fer 
Sundays,"  —  he  explained;  and  as  the  lining  was  of  bright-colored  calico, 
he  looked,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  his  head  had  turned  into  a  big  sunflower. 

Every  Sunday  I  read  to  the  class  some  part  of  Bible  history,  and  the  next 
week  questioned  them  as  to  what  they  remembered  of  it  On  one  occasion 
I  had  taken  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Chris  seemed  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  abandoned  his  usual  occupation  of  pinching  his  neighbors  for 
fully  five  minutes  to  listen.  The  next  Sunday  when  I  asked  who  could  tell 
me  anything  about  our  last  reading,  his  hand  went  up  instantly. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  about  it,  Chris  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yaas'm,  kin  tell  a  heap.  Boy,  I  '11  mash  yer  mouf  ef  yer  don't  quit 
foolin'  wid  me.  Guess  I  knows  as  much  as  you  does."  This  last  was 
addressed  to  one  of  the  class  who  audibly  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  Chris 
telling  anything  about  a  lesson.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  attempted 
such  a  thing,  and  the  children  were  astonished  beyond  measm^.    Having 
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quieted  them,  I  said, ''  Now,  Chris,  let  us  hear  how  much  you  can  remem- 
ber." 

''  Yaas'm.  De  Lord  done  made  Adam  an'  Eve,  an'  put  'em  in  de  garden 
ob  Evil.  (Boy,  I  '11  choke  yer  eyes  outen  yer  head  ef  yer  don't  quit  roUin' 
'em  at  me.)  Dey  got  'long  well  nuff  till  Eve  done  eat  de  apple,  den  she 
carry  one  to  Adam  an'  cuss  at  him  to  eat  it,  an'  den  dey  done  druv  'em 
outen  de  garden,  an'  put  an'  ingine  at  de  gate  to  keep  'em  from  comin' 
back." 

''What  kind  of  an  engine  was  it,  Chris?"  I  asked,  when  he  paused 
breathless. 

"  Fire-ingitUj  ma'am,"  responded  Chris,  triumphantly.  He  had  understood 
angei  as  enginej  and  this  accounted  for  his  interest  in  the  story.  He  had 
once  seen  a  fire-engine  that  had  greatly  interested  him,  and  nothing  could 
persuade  him  that  it  was  not  the  very  same  article  that  had  barred  the 
gates  of  Eden  against  the  return  of  the  exiled  pair. 

Almost  a  match  for  Chris  in  oddity  was  his  neighbor  Peter ;  but  there 
was  this  difference,  —  Peter  learned  readily,  and  as  a  rule  understandingly, 
and  was  a  remarkably  intelligent  boy  for  his  age  and  advantages,  or  rather 
^fifadvantages.  Whatever  question  was  asked  of  Peter  was  sure  to  receive 
an  answer  of  some  kind,  whether  he  knew  an3rthing  about  the  subject  or 
not.  He  utterly  disdained  to  ask  for  assistance  or  explanation,  and  this 
disposition,  together  with  his  unbounded  confidence  in  himself,  frequently 
led  him  into  comical,  and  to  him  rather  mortifying,  mistakes. 

One  Sunday  the  class  was  repeating  in  concert  Psalm  103.  In  the  fifth 
verse,  —  "  He  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's,"  —  Peter  said  something  that  sounded  strangely. 
I  could  not  make  out  just  what  it  was,  but  surely  something  not  in  the  text 
I  stopped  the  class  and  told  him  to  repeat  the  verse  alone  ;  and  evidently 
considering  this  a  distinction  awarded  to  his  superior  merits,  he  shouted 
out  with  great  emphasis,  ''  He  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so 
that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  a  nigger' s.^^ 

At  one  of  the  monthly  concerts  he  undertook  to  recite  the  third  chapter 
of  Matthew,  and  told  about  the  ''  Pharisees  and  the  Paduceesy^  and  burning 
the  chaff  with  "  unsquenckadle  fire  "  ;  and  once  when  the  hymn  '*  I  want  to 
be  an  angel "  was  sung,  Peter  sang,  apparently  pouring  out  his  whole  soul 
in  the  words,  "  I  wants  to  be  an  eagle,  an'  wid  de  eagles  stan'." 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  have  made  many  and  great  mistakes, 
kept  as  they  had  been  in  ignorance  as  complete  as  that  of  heathen  lands  ? 
Was  it  not  the  greater  wonder  that  they  so  eagerly  and  readily  applied 
themselves  to  study  ;  that  they  learned  so  rapidly  and  remembered  so  well  ? 

Many  pleasant  days  we  spent  together  in  that  old  school-house,  and  when 
the  time  came  that  we  must  say  "  good  by,"  it  was  hard  for  us  all ;  very 
hard  I  know  for  me,  for  dearly  had  I  grown  to  love  my  little  Virginia  freed 

children. 

Elizabeth  Kilham. 
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THE  YEAR'S    LAST   FLOWER, 

WITCH  Hazel  bough !  Witch  Hazd  bough  I 
Strange  time  it  seems  to  blossom  now! 
The  sky  is  gray ;  the  birds  have  flown ; 
With  rustling  leaves  the  ground  is  strown ; 
The  May-time  with  her  cowslip  crown. 
Sweet  Summer  showering  rose-leaves  down. 
The  autumn  days,  a  bannered  train. 
With  colors  like  the  flag  of  Spain, 
Have  come  and  gone,  without  the  power 
To  win  from  thee  a  single  flower  1 
But  now,  when  woods  and  fields  are  bare. 
And  chill  with  coming  snow  the  air, 
All  wreathed  with  spring-like  bloom  art  thou, 
All  decked  with  gold.  Witch  Hazel  bough ! 

Witch  Hazel  bough  I  Witch  Hazel  bough  I 

Could  I  believe  old  stories  now, 

Within  my  hand,  were  I  a  witch. 

Thou  hadst  the  power  to  make  me  rich; 

To  prove  a  true  divining-rod. 

And  show,  where,  under  stone  or  sod. 

Or  growing  tree,  or  running  brook, 

I  should  for  hidden  treasure  look  1 

A  child,  I  sought  thy  charm  to  try, 

Bat,  woe  is  me  I  no  witch  am  I ; 

For  never  gleam  of  elfin  gold 

'T  was  my  good  fortune  to  behold ; 

No  magic  dwells  in  me,  or  thou 

Hast  lost  thy  spell,  Witch  Hazel  bough  I 

I 
Witch  Hazel  bough !  Witch  Hazel  bough  I 
Though  wizards*  arts  are  powerless  now, 
A  high  resolve,  a  steadfast  will, 
A  fearless  heart,  work  wonders  still ; 
To  find  and  win  a  needful  store 
Of  goods  and  gold,  and  wisdom's  lore, 
The  true  divining-rods  for  me 
Henceforth  must  toil  and  patience  be  I 
Then  welcome,  honest  Labor  !    Thou 
Shalt  bloom  unplucked,  Witch  Hazel  bough  1 

Marian  Daughu, 
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A    BOY'S    VISIT    TO    POMPEII. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

'<  T  T  was  a  holiday  at  Pompeii,"  said  Lake,  on  the  following  evening ; 

-L  «  and  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  at  the  amphitheatre.  Suddenly,  at 
about  noon,  a  strange  cloud  broke  forth  from  the  volcano.  It  shot  up  to  a 
great  height,  in  a  tremendous  lurid  column,  spreading  and  branching  out 
at  the  top,  —  having  the  form  of  a  pine-tree,  according  to  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  saw  it  from  Misenum,  across  the  bay.  It  was  streaked  with 
enormous  flames,  and  spotted  with  masses  of  earthy  matter  blown  out  from 
the  crater.  The  earth  shook,  and  an  awful  roaring  noise  was  heard,  with 
peals  of  thunder.  You  can  imagine  the  wild  panic  of  the  people  as  the 
performances  at  the  amphitheatre  closed  and  the  frightened  crowds  rushed 
out  *  Vesuvius  is  on  fire  1  *  was  the  cry,  —  *  Vesuvius  is  on  fire !  *  and 
the  people  jostled  and  trampled  each  other  as  they  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  air  grew  rapidly  dark ;  a  fearful  gloom  covered  the  city,  as  the  cloud 
spread  and  filled  the  sky ;  and  soon  ashes  began  to  fall,  like  a  thick,  heavy 
gray  snow,  and  there  was  almost  total  darkness,  lighted  only  by  the  flames 
from  the  burning  mountain  and  the  fiery  stones  that  began  to  shower  down 
like  meteors  over  everything.  There  !  "  said  Luke,  seeing  his  grandfather 
about  to  applaud,  '*  I  Ve  got  up  that  description  regardless  of  expense,  and 
I  trust  it 's  satisfactory." 

*'  Thrilling !  "  said  the  old  man,  with  childlike  wonder  and  enthusiasm ; 
''  I  see  the  cloud,  the  flames,  the  £dling  stones  and  ashes !  Some  must 
have  &llen  hissing  into  the  sea  I " 

'*  The  elder  Pliny,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at 
Misenum,  set  sadl  across  the  bay  in  the  afternoon,  —  it  was  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  in  the  year  —  " 

*'  Seventy-nine,  without  the  seventeen  hundred ;  I  don't  fotget  that,  Luke, 
my  boy !    Go  on  !  ** 

**  He  was  a  celebrated  naturalist,  and  he  wanted  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  stupendous  fireworks,  and  at  the  same  time  rescue,  if  he  could,  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  he  approached  the  coast,  cinders  and  black  pieces 
of  burning  rock  began  to  fall  into  the  ships  ;  and  the  sea,  heaved  and  tossed 
by  the  agitation  of  the  earth,  threatened  to  flow  off  and  leave  them  aground. 
His  pilot  begged  him  to  put  back,  but  he  persisted  in  landing  at  Stabiae 
with  some  of  his  men,  and  afterwards  lost  his  life  attempting  to  retreat  to 
the  ships.  The  sea  was  too  rough  for  them  to  embark,  and  soon  flames 
and  deadly  vapors  from  the  mountain  overtook  them,  and  he  was  suffocated, 
and  fell  dead,  while  his  friends  escaped.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny, 
tells  the  story  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  the  historian ;  and  that  is  the  fullest 
account  we  have  of  the  famous  eruption." 

"  Were  there  many  folks  buried  up  in  Pompeii  ?  "  asked  Thevese. 
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''  Some  hundreds,  probably ;  but  thousands  must  have  got  away.  Those 
who  thought  only  of  flying  for  their  lives  did  welL  But  those  who  sought 
shelter  in  cellars  and  under  porches,  waiting  for  the  dreadful  storm  to  pass, 
met  with  certain  death.  Ashes  and  stones  and  flames  shut  them  in,  and 
they  were  suffocated  and  buried.  Fortunately  the  trembling  of.  the  ground 
and  the  rocking  of  the  houses  prevented  aQ  but  a  few  from  taking  that 
course :  they  remembered  too  well  the  earthquakes  of  sixteen  years  before. 
Those  who  were  at  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city  from  Vesuvius,  rushed  out  through  the  gates  and  into  the  open 
fields.  Those  that  were  delayed  in  the  city  followed  as  best  they  could, 
covering  their  heads  with  pillows,  or  anything  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  falling  stones.  Some  fled  to  the  coast, 
thinking  to  escape  by  sea,  but  it  was  too  rough  for  them.  In  the  darkness 
and  confusion  many  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  despairingly  about,  strug- 
gling through  the  hot,  deep  drifts,  and  finally  sank  down,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  in  the  midst  of  the  raining  cinders.  Families  were  separated,  and 
those  who  got  away  wrung  their  hands  with  agony,  calling  in  vain  upon 
the  names  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  Mothers  returned  to  save  their 
children,  and  perished  with  them.  Avarice  caused  the  death  of  many  who 
might  have  escaped  if  they  had  n't  gone  back  for  money  and  jewels  in  their 
houses ;  cinders  and  stones  blocked  their  way  out  again,  and  volumes  of 
heated  and  flaming  gases  rushed  down  upon  them  from  the  volcano.  More 
than  one  skeleton  has  been  found  with  a  purse  in  its  bony  hand.  In  the 
prisons  were  skeletons  with  irons  on  their  legs." 

"  How  terrible  it  must  have  been  for  those  who  did  escape  to  watch  from 
a  distance  the  destruction  of  the  city,  with  their  homes  and  friends ! "  said 
Mrs.  Westlow.    "  How  long  did  the  eruption  continue  ?  " 

'<  For  three  days  without  cessation,  —  torrents  of  water  alternating  with 
the  fire  and  ashes.  The  intense  darkness  continued  all  that  time,  except 
when  the  horrible  scene  was  lighted  up  by  the  glare  of  the  volcano.  On 
the  fourth  day  there  was  a  pause ;  the  sun  appeared  as  if  coming  out  of 
an  eclipse,  and  shone  with  a  sickly  light  Then  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii 
looked  for  their  city,  and  saw  in  its  place  an  immense  smoking  plain,  a 
desert  of  hot  and  steaming  ashes.  Only  the  highest  walls,  loaded  with 
cinders,  and  a  few  burnt  and  blasted  trees,  appeared  above  the  dark-gray 
mound  that  covered  their  homes.  You  can  imagine  a  city  buried  in  the 
snow  after  a  three  days'  storm ;  but  can  you  imagine  one  buried  in  ashes 
from  a  volcano  ?    Then  you  have  an  idea  of  Pompeii." 

"  What  did  the  people  do  ?  "  asked  Sarah.  "  Of  course,  to  attempt  to 
dig  out  their  houses  would  have  been  a  hopeless  task  1 " 

"  Undoubtedly.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  some  did  go  back  and  take 
away  a  portion  of  their  goods.  It  must  have  been  comparatively  easy  dig- 
ging then." 

"  How  is  it  now,  Luke,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  The  mud  of  mixed  cinders  and  volcanic  stones  has  hardened  to  a  massy 
crust,  which  is  very  hard  digging.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge 
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in  towns  along  the  coast ;  yet  a  few  remained  near  the  buried  city  and 
built  a  village  out  of  its  ruins.  Four  hundred  years  afterwards  that,  too, 
was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  From  that  time  the  name  of 
Pompeii  was  almost  forgotten,  and  even  the  spot  where  it  had  stood 
remained  unknown,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  modem 
Italians  are  a  listless  sort  of  people,  and  the  sight  of  ancient  ruins  every- 
where about  them  has  made  them  so  careless  with  regard  to  such  things 
that  when  an  aqueduct  was  carried  over  a  part  of  Pompeii,  and  the  workmen 
in  digging  came  upon  the  walls  of  houses  and  the  columns  of  temples,  very 
little  was  thought  or  said  about  them.  That  was  near  two  hundred  years 
ago.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  some  statues  and  other  works 
of  antiquity  were  discovered  in  sinking  a  well ;  and  after  that  Charles  III. 
of  Naples  set  about  excavating  the  old  city.  All  the  country  was  then 
covered  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  towns,  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  it  was  even  known  that  it  was  Pompeii  that  had  been  discov- 
ered. The  work  went  on  very  slowly,  and  was  often  stopped.  For  years 
nothing  was  done,  except  when  certain  illustrious  visitors  were  entertained 
by  the  Court  of  Naples.  For  their  amusement  the  digging  was  resumed, 
and  curiosities  were  taken  out,  —  having  perhaps  been  previously  discov- 
ered and  put  back  into  the  rubbish  for  the  occasion.  Everything  of  interest 
or  value  was  until  quite  recently  carried  off  and  deposited  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  But  within  the  past  ten  years  a  better  order  of  things  has  been 
established  by  the  new  Italian  government  The  work  of  excavation  is 
pushed  forward  with  system,  and  a  museum  of  curiosities  has  been  formed 
on  the  spot,  where  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Did  you  see  the  digging,  Luke,  my  boy  ? "  asked  Grandfather  Westlow. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Luke,  "  shall  I  ever  forget  the  morning  when  I  walked 
down  a  narrow  street,  —  along  with  Miles  Osborn,  Tom  Bumey,  and  our 
guide,  —  and,  near  the  end  of  it,  came  in  sight  of  the  workmen  and  work- 
women —  " 

"  Workwomen,  Luke  ?  *'  interrupted  Sarah. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  a  curious  sight  it  was  to  us  Yankee  lads,"  said  Luke. 
"  There  was  n*t  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  spot.  The  men,  with  picks  and  bars 
and  shovels,  broke  up  the  hard-packed  mass  of  rubbish,  which  was  then 
carried  off  in  baskets  on  the  heads  of  girls.  They  emptied  it  into  the  dirt- 
cars  of  a  railroad  built  for  running  it  off  down  towards  the  sea ;  and  came 
back  laughing  and  chatting  and  swinging  their  empty  baskets,  —  as  pic- 
turesque a  troop  as  ever  you  saw.  The  work  went  on  under  the  eyes  of 
officers  who  stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  anything  of  value  that  might  be 
discovered,  —  especially  when  they  had  got  down  into  the  houses,  where 
great  care  had  to  be  used  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  broken." 

"  Tell  us  just  how  the  city  looked  to  you,  Luke,"  said  Therese. 

'^  We  seemed  to  be  walking  amid  the  ruins  of  a  curious  little  old  town 
of  low,  one-story  houses,  after  a  great  fire.  Only  the  walls  are  left  standing. 
Roofs  and  doors  have  disappeared  ;  and,  what  strikes  one  as  very  remark- 
able, there  are  no  front  windows  I    The  streets  are  extremely  narrow.    In 
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very  many  of  them  there  was  room  for  only  a  single  chariot  —  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  ox-cart  — to  pass  between  two  little  narrow,  high  sidewalks. 
They  were  paved  with  blocks  of  lava,  like  the  streets  of  Naples  to-day. 
The  cart-wheels  —  " 

"  Do  say  chariot-wheels,  Luke,"  Sarah  Interrupted  hire,  —  "  it  sounds  so 
much  more  romantic  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  Pompeians  were  not  greatly  addicted  to  riding ;  besides, 
more  carts  than  chariots  must  have  passed  through  those  contracted  streets, 
where  anything  but  very  slow,  unromantic  driving  was  out  of  the  question. 
Still,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  say —  the  chariot-wheels  passed  always  in  about 
the  same  place,  and  there  are  the  smooth  worn  grooves  they  have  left,  as 
fresh  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been  moving  by  only  yesterday.  On  the 
corners  there  are  curbstones,  and  you  can  see  the  marks  where  they  were 
struck  by  the  last  wheels.     Occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  street  you 
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^ome  to  a  single  stepping-stone  placed  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers  in 
crossing  from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk.  As  the  street  was  the  gutter,  that 
stone  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the  dandies  of  Pompeii  in  rainy 
weather.  But  we  young  fellows  amused  ourselves  by  crossing  these  narrow 
streets  at  a  single  stride.  Some  were  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  yards 
in  width,  including  the  sidewalks  ;  the  broadest  was  only  about  seven  yards. 
The  curbstones  in  front  of  some  of  the  shops  were  pierced  with  holes, 
for  the  convenience,  our  guide  said,  of  £istening  the  cows  and  donkeys  that 
came  in  every  morning  loaded  with  produce  from  the  country.  There  are 
horse-blocks  before  some  of  the  houses ;  and  you  can  imagine  the  young 
aristocrats  of  Pompeii  mounting  from  them  their  steeds  or  chariots." 

'*  But  what  a  dreary,  dull-looking  place  it  must  have  been,  without  front 
windows  !  "  exclaimed  Sarah. 

**The  doors  of  the  houses  were  closed  only  at  night,"  Luke  replied. 
'<  Besides,  there  were  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  and,  as  they  were  open 
in  front,  you  can  fancy  the  vivacious  shop-keepers  and  townspeople  of  that 
southern  climate,  chattering  and  gesticulating  gayly  over  the  counters." 

"  But  how  were  the  houses  lighted  ?  "  Sarah  was  anzioiis  to  know. 

"  The  model  Pompeian  house,"  replied  Luke,  "  had  two  interior  courts. 
The  first,  which  was  something  more  than  a  court,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
airy  drawing-room,  was  called  the  atrium.  It  was  entered  from  the  street 
through  a  vestibule,  on  the  pavement  of  which  may  still  be  seen  the  Latin 
inscription  *  Salve^^  — a  word  of  welcome.  Or  perhaps  there  was  the  warn- 
ing, '  Cave  Canetfiy  —  Beware  of  the  dog  !  Over  the  atrium  was  a  roof  with 
a  large  square  opening  in  the  centre.  This  lighted  all  that  part  of  the 
house.  Directly  beneath  the  opening  was  a  laige  marble  basin,  called  the 
impluvium^  that  received  the  rain  from  the  roof  and  supplied  the  dwelling 
with  water.  Around  the  impluvium  was  a  covered  portico  adorned  with 
statues  and  paintings,  —  an  elegant  sort  of  open  parlor,  pleasant  to  sit  or 
walk  or  talk  in.  Around  the  portico  were  ranged  the  small  sleeping-apart- 
ments, where  the  lodgers  lay  on  the  floor  upon  a  few  clothes, — for  the  Pom- 
peians  had  no  beds  like  ours.  The  atrium  opened  into  another  court 
beyond,  called  the  peristyle;  that  was  surrounded  by  rows  of  pillars, 
and  had  a  choice  little  flower-garden  in  the  centre,  and  the  open  sky  above. 
Around  the  peristyle  were  the  domestic  quarters  of  the  house,  with  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining-hall,  where  the  guests  reclined  upon  couches  and 
ate  with  their  fingers,  for  they  had  no  forks." 

"  I  hope  they  had  napkins  ! "  said  Mrs.  Westlow. 

''  The  rich  had  some  very  curious  ones.  They  would  n't  bum ;  so,  when 
they  were  soiled,  instead  of  being  put  into  water  to  be  washed,  they  were 
just  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  afterwards  taken  out  as  fresh  and  perfect  as 
ever.  There  was  still  another  style  of  napkin,  which  we  should  be  rather 
astonished  to  see  used  nowadays.  Guests  whose  fingers  were  wet  with 
wine  would  call  a  cup-bearer  and  wipe  them  on  the  hair  of  his  head.  That 
was  the  Oriental  fashion." 

"  Was  n't  there  any  up  stairs  to  the  houses  ?  "  Therese  wished  to  know. 
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The  Adlum,  opvDing  into  the  PeriilyTe' 

"The  attics  of  some  of  them  formed  a  sort  of  low  upper  story,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  servants  and  storage.  That  sometimes  had  windows 
00  the  side  of  the  street." 

"  Did  the  people  have  carpets  ?  " 

"No  indeed;  but  they  had  something  ia  more  durable,  —  beautiful 
mosaics  of  colored  stones  or  glass,  which  formed  an  elegant  pavement 
They  bad  no  pictures  hung  in  gilt  frames  on  the  walls,  but  the  walls  them- 
selves were  panted.  The  covering  of  ashes,  which  preserved  so  many 
things,  preserved  the  paintings  too.  When  first  uncovered  they  appear  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  when  the  storm  fell  upon  them  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  But  they  soon  iade,  exposed  to  the  air  \  and  they  can  be  kept  only 
under  glass." 

"  O,  how  I  wish  I  could  go  there  I  "  said  Therese. 

"  You  would  be  disappointed.  Nearly  everything  of  value  that  can  be 
moved  is  taken  from  the  houses  as  they  are  uncovered,  and  even  the  paint- 
ings are  carefully  cut  out  of  the  walls,  so  that  the  place  looks  naked  and 
desolate  enough.  Still,  a  few  pictures  and  many  signs  and  inscriptions 
remain.  Over  a  school-room  there  was  a  painting  of  a  schoolmaster  flog- 
ging a  pupil,  —  a  sign  intended  to  attract  parents  rather  than  children,  I 
&ncy.  A  terra-cotta  goat  showed  where  goat's  milk  was  sold.  Two  men 
carrying  a  wine-jar  on  a  pole  between  them  indicated  a  wine-store.  There 
are  adverdaements,  political  notices,  even  declarations  of  love,  painted  oi 
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carved  on  the  walls.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  these:  ^Auge  loves 
Arabiemus  "y  *  Metkea^  the  daughter  of  Comina  the  actress^  loves  Chrestus^^j 
though  whether  they  were  carved  there  by  the  lovers  themselves,  or  by 
persons  who  meant  to  make  fun  of  them,  is  more  than  I  know." 

''  O  Luke  ! "  exclaimed  Sarah,  "  how  can  you  doubt  ?  Such  things 
never  could  have  been  written  by  the  lovers." 

"  If  we  were  telling  the  story  of  any  staid  town  or  village  of  America,  — 
of  course,"  replied  Luke.  '^  But  the  manners  of  Pompeii  were  different 
The  people  worshipped  the  Goddess  of  Love,  and  there  was  nH  a  very  close 
veil  of  delicacy  thrown  over  matters  we  are  so  modest  about  Many  of  the 
inscriptions  are  in  verse ;  and  a  fellow  is  startled  now  and  then  at  seeing 
a  familiar  line  of  Virgil  or  Ovid,  which  reminds  him  that  those  poets  were 
neighbors  and  contemporaries  of  the  Pompeians,  and  perhaps  walked  those 
very  streets,  and  saw  their  writings  quoted  on  the  walls  of  the  public  build- 
ings. The  sides  of  a  passage  leading  into  one  of  the  theatres  is  covered 
with  inscriptions  scrawled  there  by  the  crowds  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
be  opened.  There  were  walls  devoted  to  bill-posting.  Old  advertisements 
were  whitewashed  over,  and  in  their  place  new  ones  were  painted  in  slender, 
showy  red  letters.  Think  of  uncovering  on  one  of  these  walls  a  freshly 
painted  placard,  announcing  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  comedy  at  the  Odeon, 
or  that  fifty  gladiators  will  have  a  bloody  combat  at  the  Amphitheatre  to- 
morrow." 

'< Gladiators,  Luke,  my  boy?"  spoke  up  the  old  grand&ther,  who  had 
been  listening  in  silent  wonder  all  this  while. 

"  To  be  sure.  Gladiatorial  shows  —  fights  between  men  trained  for  the 
purpose,  or  between  men  and  wild  beasts  —  were  favorite  pastimes  with 
the  Pompeians.  They  had  learned  that  sport  of  the  Romans,  whose  Coli- 
seum was  the  largest  and  most  famous  amphitheatre  in  the  world.  It  would 
accommodate  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people ;  its  walls  were  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  and  it  covered  between  five  and  six  acres  of  ground. 
There  some  most  astonishing  games  took  place,  —  gladiatorial  fights.  Chris- 
tians thrown  to  the  lions,  grand  hunts,  when  the  immense  arena  was  planted 
with  trees  and  wild  beasts  were  let  loose  among  them,  and  sea  fights,  when 
it  was  filled  with  water.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  was  a  pocket  affiur, 
in  comparison ;  and  yet  it  was  capable  of  seating  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
people,  —  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  city.  It  was  oval-shaped,  — 
four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  broad." 

"  How  could  they  put  a  roof  on  so  big  a  building  ?  "  Grand&ther  Westiow 
inquired. 

<*  It  had  no  roof ;  but  in  rainy  or  sunny  days  the  spectators  were  pro- 
tected by  awnings.  You  can  imagine  them  sitting  there  on  the  tiers  of 
benches  rising  from  the  arena,  watching  the  games,  when  Vesuvius  was 
seen  to  be  on  fire.  There  is  the  volcano  smoking  in  the  background  to-day. 
Arena  is  the  Latin  name  for  sand ;  and  the  great  central  space  devoted 
to  the  fights  was  so  called  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  to  absorb  the 
blood  that  was  shed.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  feet  high,  and  that 
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was  topped  by  strong  iron  gratings  to  prevent  the  tigers  and  leopards  from 
leapiog  over  amidst  the  spectators.  The  gratings  are  gone,  but  holes  drilled 
in  the  stones  for  the  iron  supports  are  still  left.  The  amphitheatre  is  not 
built  up  from  a  level  plain,  but  is  set  in  a  deep  hollow ;  that  plan  saved  the 
expense  of  high  walls  and  immense  foundations  for  the  upper  benches. 
To  reach  it  you  have  to  pass  through  orchards  and  vineyards  growing  over 
a  part  of  the  city  not  yet  dug  out" 

"  Is  that  the  theatre  which  the  newspapers  say  is  about  to  be  reopened, 
after  having  been  closed  eighteen  hundred  years  ? "  asked  Sarah. 
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"  The  theatres,"  replied  Luke,  "  were  in  another  part  of  the  city,  on  the 
side  of  the  sea.  There  were  two  of  them,  —  the  tragic  theatre,  capable  of 
accommodatiag  five  thousand  spectators  (the  largest  theatre  in  Boston 
holds  only  about  three  thousand),  and  the  Odeon,  which  would  contain 
fifteen  bandred.  This  little  theatre  is,  I  suspect,  the  one  that  has  been 
reopened.  It  is  better  preserved  than  the  other.  It  had  a  roo^  which  the 
larger  theatre  had  not  The  larger  one  was  covered  with  awnings,  like  the 
Amphitheatre.  Not  always,  though,  for  some  of  the  placards  make  a  point 
of  saying  '  There  will  be  awnings,'  with  other  attractions.  The  theatre  was 
built  on  a  hillside,  like  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the  spectators  entered  from 
the  top  and  walked  down  to  their  places.  Tickets  of  admission  have  been 
discovered,  made  of  bone,  earthen,  and  bronze.  The  position  of  the  seat 
to  which  the  bearer  was  entitled  is  distinctly  marked  on  some  of  them,  — 
such  an  entrance,  such  a  division,  such  a  bencli.  There  was  no  shifting 
of  scenery,  on  the  ancient  stage,  as  on  oars  ;  but  all  the  action  took  place 
before  one  immovable  scene.  The  curt^  instead  qf  falling  at  the  end  of 
a  play,  rose,  having  been  rolled  up  under  the  stage.  The  actors  wore  huge 
masks  anA  thick-soled  shoes,  and  clothes  stufied  out  to  make  their  bodies 
look  large  in  proportion,  and  had  mouthpieces  arranged  to  give  sound  to 
the  voice,  like  speaking-trumpets.  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  more 
about  them,  but  see  !  grand&ther  is  asleep  again  —  " 

"  No,  1  'm  not ! "  said  the  old  man,  brightening  up  instantly.    "  You  were 
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telling  about  —  the  people  worshipping  the  Goddess  of  Love,  I  believe. 
Go  on  1 " 

**  They  worshipped  not  only  Venus,  but  other  heathen  deities,  —  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Iris,  —  and  there  are  their  temples  to-day.  I  would  tell  you  about 
them,  and  about  the  public  buildings,  —  the  Forum,  which  was  a  sort  of 
exchange,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  baths,  —  but  it  would  take  a  week  of 
evenings  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  them.  Then  there  are  all  the  curious 
and  interesting  things  found  in  the  houses,  temples,  and  tombs,  —  urns, 
vases,  kitchen  utensils,  lamps,  necklaces,  jewelry,  trinkets  of  all  sorts, 
some  of  most  beautiful  and  graceful  patterns.  Then  there  are  the  paintings 
and  statues ;  I  could  give  you  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  condition 
of  art  in  Pompeii,  if  I  had  time,  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  I  have  not !  So  I  have  the  honor  to  announce,"  added  Luke,  bowing 
gracefully,  ^'  that  our  second  lecture  on  Pompeii  is  now  concluded." 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  !  "  cried  Grandfather  Westlow,  eagerly. 

The  vote  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously,  little  Therese  standing  on 

the  piano-stool  and  holding  up  both  hands.    As  Luke  bowed  again,  she 

threw  them  over  his  neck ;  and,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  off 

to  the  conservatory. 

J,  T.  Trowbridge, 
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VL 

WE  have  now  come,  dear  Allie,  to  the  last  of  our  lessons  in  Drawing. 
Very  much,  I  am  aware,  will  be  still  wanting  in  my  letters  of  instruc- 
tion to  you  ;  my  aim,  in  the  brief  space  allowed  me  in  tliese  pages,  having 
been  chiefly  to  point  the  way  for  you  to  go  in  Art  Nevertheless,  good  seed 
is  planted,  and  your  watchfulness  and  constant  nourishing  may  produce 
therefrom  excellent  fruits. 

Let  us  see  now  how  far  you  have  advanced  in  your  studies.  You  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing,  and 
are  able  to  make  pretty  fair  lines.  You  know  somewhat  of  the  theory  of 
sight,  and  a  little  concerning  perspective  and  the  principles  of  light  and 
shade.  If  now  you  are  willing  to  return  cheerfully  to  making  straight  and 
curved  lines,  in  a  workmanlike  way,  whenever  you  need  the  practice,  all 
is  as  it  should  be  ;  only  be  careful  not  to  weary  your  eyes. 

It  will  be  well  sometimes  to  use  pen  and  ink  in  your  studies,  because 
you  can  learn  to  produce  the  most  minute  work  with  them.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  beautiful  photograph  I  once  showed  you  from  a  charming 
design  by  Mr.  Hammatt  Billings,  made  to  illustrate  "  The  Sleeping  Palace,'' 
a  poem  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  ?  It  was  all  made  with  a  fine  pen,  shad- 
ows as  well  as  thinnest  lines,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming 
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works  of  art  ever  produced  in  America.  Mr.  Darley,  too,  often  uses  pen 
and  ink  with  striking  effect  In  fact,  all  the  celebrated  artists  and  design- 
ers employ  the  pen  as  well  as  the  pencil  in  their  works. 

More  and  more  light  will  dawn  upon  your  mind  as  you  progress  in  your 
studies,  and  more  and  more  readily  will  you  grasp  at  ideas  of  beauty. 
Draw  as  often  as  you  can  something  to  be  remembered,  and  insist  always 
upon  making  your  hand  obey  your  eye  with  perfect  service,  even  if  it  be  only 
a  straight  line  that  you  desire  to  make. 

Keep  a  place  in  your  memory,  too,  for  ideas  of  the  things  you  see  and 
for  thoughts  suggested  by  them.  Never  fear  that  your  mind,  young  as  you 
are,  will  fail  to  hold  on  to  them ;  for  the  perceptive  faculty  is  already  strong 
in  you,  and  it  will  attract  many  valuable  things  to  your  mental  storehouse, 
and  cause  you  to  keep  them  there.  Remember  also  (I  wish  it  could  be 
enforced  upon  all  the  readers  of  this  magazine)  that  you  can  be  taught 
to  labor  in  art  as  long  as  you  live,  — just  as  well  as  you  can  be  taught  to 
swim,  to  ride,  to  dance,  just  as  well  as  you  can  be  taught  French  or  Ger- 
man. I  do  not  deny  that  some  persons,  almost  from  earliest  childhood, 
show  a  particular  inclination  for  drawing,  and  exhibit  what  seems  to  igno- 
rant people  a  rare  proficiency  in  it ;  but  they  require  teaching  like  all 
others,  and  they  must  have  it,  in  some  way,  or  ^1  to  do  justice  to  their 
perceptions.  Have  you  imagined  that  the  great  masters  in  art  sprung  at 
once  into  renown  without  service  —  and  hard  service  too  —  in  elementary 
work  ?  Michael  Angelo  was  once  the  pupil  of  Ghirlandajo ;  Titian,  of 
Bellini ;  Raphael,  of  Perugino ;  and  Vandyck,  of  Rubens.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  find  an  instance  of  a  great  worker  in  art  who  was  not  at 
some  time  in  his  life  a  faithful  scholar. 

That  the  Greeks  believed  all  men  capable  of  learning  to  draw  is  evident 
from  the  law  passed  at  the  request  of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles, 
and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great  systems  of  instruction  in  art 

That  law  compelled  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.* 

And  now  concerning  the  best  books  to  aid  you  in  the  continuation  of 
this  study.  First  on  the  list  I  place  Mr.  John  Ruskin*s  "Elements  of 
Drawing."  I  want  you  to  keep  it  always  within  easy  reach,  so  that  it  may 
be  often  in  your  hands  ;  and  if  any  one  tells  you  that  you  are  not  old 
enough  for  such  a  book,  refer  him  to  the  ninth  page  of  the  Preface. 

You  can  begin  with  Professor  Charles  Ryan's  excellent  treatise,  "  Syste- 
matic Drawing  and  Shading " ;  or  "  Right  Lines  in  their  Right  Places," 
by  Professor  Davidson,  of  London.  Equally  good  in  their  way  are  "  Object 
Lessons,"  by  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  and  "  The 
London  Drawing-Book,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Burns. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  complete  series  of  progressive  Drawing- 
Books,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  twelve  in  all.    la  this  series  constant 

*  Maisachoaetts  has  thb  year  passed  a  simflar  act  Section  ad  reads :  "  Any  city  or  town  may,  and 
every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for 
giving  firee  instruction  in  Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  yean  of  age,  either 
in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee." 
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instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  art  of  drawing  follows  the  first  example 
set,  and  a  trained  eye  and  ready  hand  will  surely  come  to  any  pupil  who 
will  patiently  study  them.  They  are  used  in  the  public  schools  of  all  the 
large  American  cities,  and  in  a  large  number  of  colleges,  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  private  academies,  and  their  entire  completeness  as  books 
of  sound  instruction  entitles  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  praise.  I  hope 
my  dear  litUe  pupil  will  draw  faithfully  every  one  of  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
most  excellent  examples.* 

In  regard  to  pencils.  I  prefer  the  "  Eagle  "  to  any  others.  When  you 
cannot  obtain  a  piece  of  common  black  rubber,  get  the  '*  Diamond ''  rubber, 
which  is  to  be  used,  as  all  rubber  should  be,  upon  the  line  you  wish  to  erase 
and  not  across  it 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  close  of  my  letter,  and  to  the  opportunity  of 

saying  that  I  hope  you  will  improve  yourself  daily  in  the  art  of  drawing. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Charles  A.  Barry, 


PANTRY    SCHOOL. 

I'M  thinking  of  the  school-house,  Ned, 
"Where  we  sat  side  by  side," 
And  studied  Webster's  Spelling-book, 

And  laughed  o'er  Gilpin's  ride ; 
And  traded  jack-knives  now  and  then, 

When  not  engaged  in  play. 
And  got  our  jackets  nicely  warmed — 
How  often  I  '11  not  say. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  roadside  green, 

Of  every  tree  and  nook,  — 
And  how  in  sultry  hours  of  noon 

We  swam  in  Pantry  Brook ; 
And  when  upon  the  casement  came 

The  ruler's  tattoo  loud. 
How  each  of  us  in  passing  in 

Took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  benches  rude. 

And  desks,  so  broad  and  steep. 
On  which  we  left  our  autographs 

In  letters  wide  and  deep ; 

•  We  ihall  pmblish  in  '*  Our  Young  Folks  "  daring  Che  coming  year  a  Mriee  of  iUmtrated  articlet 
on  "  Light  and  Shade,"  and  kiodred  topio,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to  yooog  artiaCa.  —  Editoss. 
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And  where  our  first  new  writing-book, 

So  free  from  stain  and  spot, 

We  soon  adorned,  on  every  page. 

With  many  an  off'hand  blot. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  "  old  slough,"  Ned, 
And  its  waters  dark  and  cool, 

In  which  we  bathed  our  sunburnt  feet 
While  on  the  way  to  school ; 

And  where  the  youthful  tadpoles  lay, 
In  spring-time,  many  a  score. 

And  golden-lilies  richly  bloomed 
ir  the  shore. 


I  'm  thinking  of  the  forests  cool 
Where  firs  and  cedars  grew. 

And  where  our  feet  in  mosses  sank 
As  we  hunted  gum  to  chew ; 
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And  of  the  pleasant  meadows  where, 

On  many  a  scattered  tree, 
We  heard  the  red-winged  blackbird  sing 

His  song  of  "quonk  a  ree." 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  hour-glass,  Ned, 

With  its  sands  so  white  and  fine, 
On  which  our  teacher  smiling  gazed 

As  neared  the  hour  to  dine ; 
And  I  feel  my  sands  are  wasting,  Ned, 

For  oft  the  children  say. 

As  I  fondle  them  upon  my  knee, 

"  Papa,  you  *re  growing  gray." 

C  F,  Gerry, 


THE  WONDERFUL  SECRET,  AND  WHO  TOLD   IT. 

THEY  told  a  very  big  story,  those  men  who  began  it,  and  those  men 
who  have  been  saying  it  over  ever  since  :  "  Women  can't  keep  secrets  ; 
women  can't  keep  secrets."  We  know  better,  little  girls,  —  you  and  I,  the 
other  little  girls,  and  the  grown  women,  —  don't  we  ? 

It  was  a  wonderful  secret  that  Maria,  the  nurse,  took  Bobby  and  Alex- 
ander, Nannie  and  Fanny  and  Baby  into ;  and,  with  their  five  little  hands 
on  their  five  little  hearts,  they  vowed  to  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever.  Baby 
could  only  coo  her  vow,  and  Nannie  was  obliged  to  find  her  heart  for  her, 
put  her  fingers  on  the  right  spot,  and  hold  them  there  while  she  did  it 

Who  do  you  think  told  that  secret  first,  —  the  baby  ?  Perhaps  so.  She 
told  a  great  many  things  that  nobody  ever  understood,  before  she  put  away 
her  own  sweet  language  for  ours.  Nobody  knows  what  Baby  told  ;  nor 
ever  will,  for  nobody  can  grow  old  and  wise  enough  to  learn  the  baby  lan- 
guage. She  used  to  lie  on  her  back,  playing  with  her  fingers  and  toes,  and 
jabber  as  fast  as  her  tongue  could  wag.  Probably  she  told  herself  pretty 
stories,  for  she  frequently  smiled  quietly  at  the  end.  Probably  she  made 
some  jokes  for  herself,  since  it  was  a  common  thing  for  her  to  shout  and 
roll  and  laugh  big  tears  into  her  eyes  in  the  midst  of  the  jabbering.  How- 
ever, nobody  knows. 

Baby  was  a  little  girl,  and  I  have  no  doubt  men  would  declare  that  she 
told  the  secret  I  do  not  believe  it  But  what  if  she  did  ?  What  if  the 
Chinamen  should  tell  us  their  secrets  ?  We  should  n't  know  that  they  were 
talking  about  anything  but  the  weather  and  the  stocks. 

So  it  was  n't  Baby.  It  was  n't  Nannie,  and  it  was  n't  Fanny.  Then  who 
was  it  ?    Sonubody  told  mamma ;  mamma  told  me,  and  I  '11  tell  you  — 
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THE    SECRET. 

On  a  day  in  June  they  all  went  out  walking,  —  Maria  and  the  children. 
They  were  dressed  in  their  very  best  Their  dresses  were  whiter  than  the 
white  clouds.  Their  sashes  were  redder  than  the  red  roses.  Their  hair 
was  as  golden  as  the  sunshine,  and  it  rippled  like  the  curly  little  brooks 
in  the  country,  only  a  great  deal  more. 

Five  little  curly-headed,  golden-headed,  happy-hearted  children  out  for 
an  airing  on  a  day  in  June  !  Of  course  for  a  while  it  was  a  great  deal  of 
fun.  Bobby  and  Alexander  went  ahead  hand  in  hand.  Nannie  and  Fanny, 
hand  in  hand,  came  after.  Nurse  and  the  baby  followed  on.  Everybody 
else  was  out  to  take  the  lovely  weather  into  their  souls.  Everybody  else 
was  dressed  up  finely.  Everybody  else  was  smiling  at  the  sunshine  and 
getting  happy-hearted.  And  it  did  seem  as  if  everybody  stopped  those  chil- 
dren for  a  kiss  apiece,  or  just  to  say  to  some  one,  "The  little  Browns, 
my  dear.    Such  charming  children  ! " 

By  and  by  it  was  n't  so  much  fun,  for  Fanny  felt  a  bone  down  in  her  ankle 
with  an  ache  in  it,  and  she  cried  some  little  salt  tears.  Then  she  felt 
another  in  the  other  ankle,  and  she  sobbed  right  out  loud. 

«  Shoo  I  shoo  I  "  said  Maria.    «  What  »s  that  ?  » 

"  It 's  me,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  Ve  got  two  pains.  I  want  to  go  home, 
Maria." 

"  Stomach-ache  ?  "  said  Maria. 

"  No-0-0.    Feets-ache." 

"  I  guess  she 's  tired,"  said  Bobby.    «  I  am  kind  o'." 

"  I  am  too,  awful,"  said  Alexander. 

"  Me  too,"  said  Nannie. 

"  Now  you  look-a-here,"  said  Maria,  standing  still  there  on  the  pavement, 
and  lifting  her  hand  up  and  shaking  it  at  those  children,  <'  you  ain't  a-goin' 
home.  You  *re  a-goin'  a-walking.  And  I  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  o*  that 
imperdence  I    March  on  now." 

And  they  marched.    They  were  afraid  of  Maria.    She  was  a  new  nurse.' 
Their  dear  old  nurse  had  gone  away  and  married  somebody  three  weeks 
before.    Then  Maria  had  come,  and  she  was  very  different  from  her  who 
had  gone.    She  was  young.    Her  eyes  were  black  and  bright.    Her  cheeks  I 

were  red,  and  she  did  her  hair  up  in  a  waterfall ;  tossed  her  head  elegantly, 
showed  all  her  white  teeth  when  she  smiled,  and  made  beautiful  bows  to 
the  gentlemen  who  moved  in  her  circle.  When  mamma  had  company  in  the 
evening  Maria  tumbled  the  children  into  bed  without  hearing  their  prayers, 
left  them  lying  alone  in  the  dark,  and  hurried  down  into  the  kitchen  to 
entertain  Mr.  Rooney,  the  hack-driver. 

She  told  them  queer  stories  that  were  untrue  from  beginning  to  end,  — 
about  giants  and  hobgoblins  and  ugly  witches,  who  pinch  bad  little  children 
in  the  dark,  and  carry  them  away  when  they  are  uncommonly  bad.  Maria 
knew  very  well  that  they  would  never  fall  into  crueller  hands  than  hers,  and 
that  they  would  never  be  punished  by  any  worse  pinches  than  nips  of 
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:ieiice.  But  they  believed  the  stories,  aDd  began  to  have  wretched 
ents  of  fear.  They  were  afraid  of  the  great,  soft,  warm  dark  that  comes 
>ver  OS  up  away  from  the  suDshiae,  when  we  are  sleepy  and  tired ; 
1  of  the  shadows  that  bring  the  beautiful  dreams  ;  afraid  of  the  little 
mice  scratching  behind  the  plaster ;  but  more  afraid  of  Maria,  who 
tened  such  terrible  things. 

e  shook  the  children  and  slapped  them  sometimes,  and  always  forbade 
telling  mamma  what  went  on  in  the  nursery.  If  they  told,  the  giant 
d  come,  she  said,  and  the  witches  and  hot^oblins. 
.t  she  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel.  She  was  proud  of  her  pretty  &ce, 
rery  proud  indeed  of  Mr.  Rooney's  admiration.  She  wanted  the  whole 
for  crimping  her  hair  and  making  her  cheeks  rosy,  snipping  her  rib- 
and mending  her  finery,  promenading  Main  Street  and  fiirting,  —  Miss 
a  did.  Who  could  do  all  these  things  with  children  bothering  P  Not 
a.  So  she  snubbed  and  frightened  them,  and  kept  thttn  down. 
lis  is  why  they  marched  on.  This  is  why  Fanny  cried  a  little  low  cry 
TSelf  and  Nannie  pouted  and  Alexander  and  Bobby  made  horrible  &ces 
:  they  marched.  Maria  nodded  and  smiled  and  tossed  her  head  and 
walked  and  walked  and  walked, 

~)h  !  "  said  Fanny.  She  had  kept  back  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  them,  but 
OA I  slipped  out.  And  immediately  Maria  said,  "  Childern  !  "  They  all 
id  their  heads  around  instantly.  "  Just  you  stand  here  and  mind  tbc 
a  minute  while  I  step  to  the  corner.  And  keep  an  eye  on  your  man- 
now." 

It  they  kept  all  their  eyes  in  great  wide-open  surprise  on  Maria,  and 
It  the  baby,  their  manners,  and  their  tired  feet  For  Maria  was  sailing 
1  the  street  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  flirting  her  skirts  and 
(ring,  her  head  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  crooking  her  elbow  into  the 
Mat  kind  of  a  peak,  pinching  her  parasol-handle  between  her  forefinger 
thumb  and  tipping  it  away  from  the  sun  into  people's  faces,  —  sailing 
1  the  street  to  Mr.  Rooney,  who  stood  on  the  comer,  holding  his  horses, 
ng  a  welcome,  and  beckoning  a  "  Hurry  up  1 "  with  the  outspread 
rs  of  his  left  hand. 

[f  there  ain't  Mr.  Rooney  I "  sad  Alexander. 
[  bet  he  's  going  to  carry  Maria  away  to  get  married,"  said  Bobby. 
Wari-a,"  squealed  Fanny,  "  come  back ! " 
Let  her  go  ofT  and  stay  ofl","  said  Nannie. 

H  Maria  did  not  do  it.    She  came  back,  and  Mr.  Rooney  drove  away, 
^ou  want  to  travel,"  said  Maria,  "  about  as  fast  aa  you  can  over  to 
h  Street.    Come  on." 

le  snatched  the  handle  of  the  baby's  carriage  and  led  the  procession 
elf,  with  such  long  steps  that  they  ran  all  the  way  to  keep  up  with  her. 
it  big  Maria  was  out  of  breath  when  they  got  there,  and  she  leaned 
ist  one  of  the  birch-trees  in  Birch  Street  and  panted  with  all  her  might 
children  dropped  down  on  the  grass  and  puffed  away,  and  BoW)y  and 
ander  took  olT  their  hats,  fimned  themselves  and  Nannie  and  Fanny, 
wondered  what  could  be  coming  next 
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J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  AND  LUCY  LARCOM,  EDITORS. 


The  Pablishers  of  Ocrs  Yoimo  Folks  inrite  attenUon  to  the  rolomes  already 
pablished  aa  indicating  ^Hiat  they  think  a  ICagazine  for  Boya  and  Qirli  ought  to 
be.     Their  object  is  to  fiirtush  the  young  people  of  America 

THE   BBST  BLADING  and  THS  BBST  PJCTUBB3. 

They  reject  dull  and  traahy  articlea  as  alike  worthlesa,  and  take  all  possible 
care  to  procure  reading  that  shall  lumish  healthy  entertainment  and  attractiTO 
instruction.  They  endeavor  to  make  the  Magazine  so  fresh  and  yaluailo  that 
young  people  will  greet  Its  nftonthly  appepiranee  with  eagemesst  and  parents  wel* 
come  it  as  an  Indlsponsabte  ally  In  the  educatloii  and  amusemeut  of  thei^  children. 

OvvL  YouNO  Folks  for  1871  will  have  the  following  attractive  features :  — 

The  leading  Serial  Story  will  be 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES , 

by  J.  T.  Trowbsidob,  author  of  "Father  Brighihopes/'  *'Lawrence*s  Adven- 
tures," and  other  works  that  rank  among  the  best  ever  written  for  young  folks  by 
BH,  American  antiior.  ^ 

BHORT  STOBIEg  b/  »!».  tlAftRIET  B1S1BCHRB  STOW B,  ELIZABETH  STUABT 
PUELl'S.  Mas.  A.  M.  DIAZ,  C.  A,  aTfiPHKN3,  Mas.  JANB  O.  AUSTIN,  and 
otbers, 

II«I.nSTBATBD  PAPERS  <m  the  Wondors  of  the  World,  by  AUGUSTUS  HOLMES. 
MAJOA  TUAVBBSB^  the  author  of  ^  Seven  LUUe  SMerSt*'  eto.  Thme  papers  will  be 
written  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  style,  bat  will  have  a  positive  value  for  the  amount 
and  Talldity  of  their  infiormatioa. 

NATURA.I.  HISTORY  SKETOHSS*  taduding  stories  of  Bears,  PantberSt  «iharks,  and 
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able  t9  give  their  readers  t>ctter  and  Dreaher  European  pictures,  part&ouiarly  of  the  present 
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Generous  arrangements  bav^v^  made  for  original  drawings,  and  Eve&t  Satubday  will 
be  eoplously  supplied  with  various  representations  of  American  llf»,  soeqery,  and  character, 
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It  was  a  very  astonishing  afternoon  altogether ;  for  Maria,  as  soon  as  she 
found  her  breath  again,  sat  down,  all  in  her  best  clothes,  on  the  grass  with 
the  children,  and  said  in  a  charming,  low,  sweet  tone,  '*  Childem,  my  dears." 

At  first  they  only  looked  amazed  and  stared  at  each  other.  But  when 
she  said  it  again,  "  Childem,  my  dears,"  very,  very  sweetly,  they  smiled 
and  forgave  her  in  their  hearts  for  all  the  ugly  things  that  she  had  ever 
said  and  done.    They  began  to  love  her  a  little,  — the  blessed  children  I 

^^My  dears,"  said  Maria,  "perhaps  you  might  have  thought  I  wasn't 
allers  kind  and  lovin'  to  you.  But,  laws !  I  want  to  train  you  up  in  the 
way  you  should  go,  childem.  You  would  n't  want  to  grow  up  shaming  your 
pa  and  ma,  you  know.  Most  generally  I  have  to  be  stem  with  you,  dears. 
But  once  in  a  great  while  it  does  to  give  you  a  treat" 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  said  Alexander. 

*'  O  Maria,  dear  Maria,  get  sas'fras  sticks  1 "  whispered  Fanny. 

^  It 's  better  'n  sas'firas,"  said  Maria. 

**  Japanese  ?  "  said  Bobby,  tenderly. 

^  No,  my  dears,"  Maria  replied,  "  it  is  n't  candy."  And  the  sunshine  in 
their  £u:es  went  under  little  clouds  of  disappointment 

**'  It 's  very  private,  to  begin  with,"  said  Maria.  "  Now  I  think  more  of 
it,  maybe  I  'd  better  not ;  for  you  'd  be  sure  to  telL" 

"  Is  it  very  nice  ?  "  Bobby  asked. 

"  Nice  I  O  my  I  You  'd  go  wild.  I  never  heard  o'  such  fon  —  never — 
never  I "  said  Maria. 

"  We  wouW  n't  tell,  Maria." 

''  O  yes,  you  would.    Childem  can't  keep  nothin'." 

**  You  better  try  us  once  I "  Alexander  cried. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dears,"  said  Maria.    "  I  don't  know." 

But  she  allowed  herself  to  be  teased  into  telling  them  the  secret  after  each 
one  had  said,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  heart,  "  I  make  a  pledge  nevier 
to  tell  what  Maria 's  going  to  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Maria,  "  Aere  's  a  very  nice  gentleman  what  has  a 
very  nice  kerridge,  and  he 's  been  so  kind  and  obligin'  as  to  offer  to  take 
me  and  you  childern  out  for  a  ride  on  this  beautiful  summer's  day." 

The  four  little  Browns  fell  to  tickling  and  squeezing  each  other  in  the 
abundance  of  their  joy,  and  the  baby  nearly  burst  the  bonds  that  strapped 
her  in  the  carriage  with  laughing. 

"  And  then  again,"  said  Maria,  <'  your  ma  and  this  gentleman  ain't  good 
friends ;  so  that 's  why  it  can't  be  mentioned.  Now  look  out  for  the  old 
witch  if  you  ever  tell,  Alexander  and  Bobby  and  Nannie  and  Fanny." 

"  O  Maria,  we  would  n't !  "  "  O,  we  could  n't  tell,  Maria ! "  they  cried. 

But  once,  only  three  weeks  ago,  it  would  have  spoiled  all  their  fun  to 
leave  mamma  out  of  it,  not  to  tell  her  about  it  and  talk  it  all  over  with  her. 
And  three  weeks  ago  they  would  have  thought  it  almost  as  bad  to  have  a 
secret  from  mamma,  unless  it  happened  to  be  birthday  or  Christmas  time, 
as  to  tell  her  a  falsehood.  Somehow  Maria  had  got  them  dreadfully  mixed 
up,  with  her  threats  and  stories. 
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Birch  Street  was  only  a  lane  with  four  little  brown  shanties  on  one  side 
of  it,  —  a  short  lane,  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  way  to  three 
big  roads  going  out  into  the  country.  While  Maria  and  the  children  sat 
under  the  birch-tree  no  one  passed  but  a  kitten  turning  somersets  in  the 
grass.    There  was  not  much  danger  of  mamma's  friends  finding  them  there. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Rooney  drove  his  great  black  carriage  and  his  great 
black  horses  around  the  comer  and  shouted  *'  Whoa  ! "  Mr.  Rooney  had 
kind  blue  eyes  and  a  pleasant  £u:e,  and  he  laughed  a  great  deal  and  said 
some  funny  things  to  the  children  that  made  them  laugh  too.  Better  than 
that,  he  jumped  them  up  into  the  carriage  on  the  soft,  chintz-covered  seats, 
and,  better  still,  when  they  were  there  he  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  paper  of  peppermint  candy  in  sticks. 

"  Will  ye  hould  your  whisht  with  the  mither  now  ?  "  said  he. 

And  they  answered,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Rooney." 

There  they  sat,  Nannie  and  Fanny  on  the  back  seat  and  Alexander  and 
Bobby  opposite,  and  there  on  the  walk  sat  the  baby  in  her  carriage,  scolding 
and  putting  out  her  hands  to  be  taken. 

"  What  do  you  siy  to  that,  Mr.  Rooney  ? "  said  Maria,  with  her  hand 
on  the  baby's  carriage. 

"  Drat  the  infant ! "  said  Mr.  Rooney.    "  Sure,  and  we  *11  lave  it  behind." 

^^  Behind /^^  said  Maria,  snapping  her  eyes  at  him. 
-    *'  Behind  on  me  trunk-rack,  Maria.    Take  it  out  and  I  '11  show  ye." 

So  Maria  unstrapped  the  baby  and  held  her  while  Mr.  Rooney  lifted  the 
little  carriage  on  behind  his  big  one  and  fastened  it  securely. 

"  Chuck  it  inside,"  said  Mr.  Rooney,  coming  back  to  Maria  and  pointing 
his  thumb  at  the  baby.    *'  Chuck  it  in  and  hop  up,  Maria." 

But  she  thought  a  moment  before  she  did  it 

"  Now,  Nannie  and  Fanny,"  said  Maria,  finally,  making  up  her  mind  to 
obey  Mr.  Rooney,  "  you  just  move  a  little  and  let  me  set  the  baby  in  between 
you,  —  there,  so.  You  can  kind  o'  hold  her  up  and  take  care  of  her,  and 
Bobby  and  Alexander,  settin*  opposite,  can  watch  her.  Now  Mr.  Rooney 's 
a-goin'  to  shet  these  doors  up  tight,  and  I  want  you  all  to  set  still  and  be 
good  childern  and  keep  away  from  these  doors,  or  they'll  fly  open  and 
you  '11  get  killed  and  can't  go  ridin'  again,  and  then  there 's  the  old  witch 
comin'  after  you." 

Mr.  Rooney  shut  the  doors,  he  and  Maria  climbed  up  in  front,  the  whip 
cracked,  and  the  ride  commenced. 

''  Ain't  this  nice  ?  "  said  Alexander. 

Much  to  his  surprise  nobody  answered  yes  ;  and  Alexander  fell  to  won- 
dering whether  it  was  very  nice  to  be  shut  up  in  that  close  carriage  without 
a  breath  of  cool  air,  or  a  chance  to  look  out 

The  baby  pulled  at  her  hat-strings,  and  whined  a  little  petition  to  have 
them  untied.  The  pink  in  her  cheeks  was  deepening  to  crimson,  and  her 
fluffy  hair  lay  down  close  to  her  head  in  heavy,  moist  curls. 

"  There,  there,  Baby  Blossom,"  said  Nannie,  after  the  mother  fashion, 
"  so  it  should  have  its  hat  off  and  come  right  up  here  in  sister's  lap." 
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The  damp  curls  were  lifted  and  laid  against  Nannie^s  waves,  and  Baby's 
soul  was  comforted. 

<<  I  'm  'most  roasted,"  Nannie  said 

"'  Let 's  divide,"  said  Bobby,  tearing  the  paper  from  the  candy ;  and  after 
those  comforting  words  nobody  thought  of  roasting. 

In  the  paper  on  Bobby's  knee  lay  ten  sticks,  white  and  pink ;  and  as 
there  were  just  ten  hands  waiting,  sticks  and  hands  were  charmingly  accom- 
modated to  each  other.  After  the  dividing  came  the  nibbling  and  munch- 
ing, and  after  the  munching  ended  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  treat  but 
sticky  lips  and  fingers. 

The  baby  cried  for  more,  and  then  she  cried  out  against  the  heat,  and 
then  she  cuddled  down  in  Nannie's  arms  and  softly  cried  herself  asleep. 

"  Ain't  she  awful  heavy,  Nannie  ?  "  Bobby  asked. 

Nannie  had  so  many  tears  choking  up  her  throat  that  she  could  only 
nod  a  yes  to  Bobby ;  for  she  had  held  the  heavy  baby  until  her  back  and 
arms  were  full  of  pains. 

"  Poor  Nannie ! "  "  Nannie,  dearie,"  "  Nannie,  never  mind,"  they  said, 
and  bustled  about  and  made  a  little  bed  for  baby  on  the  seat 

Alexander's  jacket  was  pulled  off  and  folded  into  a  pillow,  and  Baby 
moved  and  laid  upon  it  with  great  care  and  fear  of  her  awakening.  There 
was  room  by  her  feet  for  Nannie,  and  the  boys  took  Fanny  in  between  them. 

After  that  was  all  over,  when  the  baby  had  ceased  fretting  and  lay  quietly 
dreaming,  when  Nannie  had  no  pains  for  them  to  think  about,  and  there 
was  n't  a  crumb  of  candy  left  for  comfort,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  think 
how  warm  they  were,  and  what  a  shame  it  was  that  they  must  sit  back  in 
those  seats  and  miss  the  sights  without 

They  jumped  up  and  down,  tossed  and  tumbled  and  fretted,  until  all  their 
warm  blood  was  boiling  and  Nannie's  bubbled  over. 

"  I  don't  care,  any  way  I "  she  cried.  "  I  think  it 's  real  mean ;  and  I  'm 
going  to  look  out  of  that  window."  Up  she  jumped  in  her  despair  and 
leaned  against  the  door,  whose  upper  half  was  glass.  Bobby  cried,  "  Don't, 
Nannie.  You  '11  get  killed."  Fanny  cried,  "  It 's  opening,  it 's  opening !  " 
and  jerked  at  Nannie's  skirts.  Alexander  reminded  her  of  the  witch.  But 
Nannie  saw  the  cool,  green  fields,  and  a  little  stream  rippling  and  glim- 
mering through  them.  She  saw  the  long  grass  waving  and  the  low  clouds 
bending,  and  she  began  to  shake  her  head  at  witches,  having  a  dim,  sweet 
^th  just  then  in  Love  only.  She  turned  about,  sat  down  upon  the  seat, 
and  made  a  little  speech. 

"Children,"  said  she,  "I  don't  b'lieve  there's  any  witch  in  the  whole 
world.  It  just  came  over  me  while  I  was  looking  out  Everything  is  too 
nice,  and  I  ain't  afraid  one  bit" 

"  DofCt  bilieve  it  /  "  said  the  boys,  and  Fanny  shook  her  head. 

"  S'pose  it  should  get  pitch  dark  in  here  all  of  a  sudden." 

Nannie  shut  her  eyes,  poked  her  fists  into  them,  and  sat  in  the  black- 
ness for  a  good  many  seconds. 

"  Ain't  afraid,"  said  she.  "  I  *ve  changed  all  my  mind,  just  as  quick.  I 
can  think  about  the  light  in  the  dark,  you  see." 
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"  You  wait  till  night  comes,  Nannie  Brown,  and  Maria  goes  off  and  leaves 
you.    Then  you  'II  be  scared,  I  guess." 

'*  No,  I  won't,"  said  Nannie,  **  never  again  ;  and  I  'm  going  to  ask  mr^mmg 
the  first  chance  I  get,  if  there  are  any  witches  and  things." 

"  You  'd  better  not" 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Maria:' 

That  was  all  the  answer ;  but  it  made  Nannie  shudder  a  little.  However, 
she  said,  "  I  shall  do  it  any  way.  I  have  such  a  feeling.  I  have  such  a 
feeling."  And  she  sat  and  shook  her  head  and  thought,  shook  it  and 
thought  and  thought.  '*  I  think  mamma  would  'most  cry  if  she  knew  about 
all  our  secrets  and  everything,"  said  Nannie.  "  And  I  'm  never  going  to 
have  another  one." 

**  Are  you  going  to  tell  her  this  on*  ?  "  cried  Alexander. 

*'  Of  course  I  ain't,"  said  Nannie,  *'or  I  'd  be  a  story-teller  and  a  promise- 
breaker.  But  I  sha'  n't  make  another  promise,  sir, — never  again ;  and  I  'm 
going  to  look  out  some  more." 

"  P'ease,  Nannie,  p'ease,  Nannie,  do-o-ont ! "  Fanny  begged,  as  Nannie 
leaned  against  the  door ;  and  she  had  hardly  said  it  when  the  door  did  fly 
open,  and  Nannie  stood  trembling  and  terrified  inside,  catching  at  something 
that  saved  her,  and  caught  at  by  all  the  children. 

"  O  dear  me  1 "  she  gasped. 

Smothering  their  fright,  they  huddled  together  on  one  seat  and  waited  for 
Maria  to  come  in  there  and  shake  the  senses  out  of  them.  But  Maria  had 
other  things  to  think  about.  Mr.  Rooney's  voice  was  to  .Maria  like  the 
roar  of  the  ocean,  that  drowns  the  cries  of  little  brooks.  She  heard  him 
talking  and  heard  nothing  else,  and  after  a  while  the  children  dared  to 
breathe  and  even  whisper. 

"  There  ! "  said  Nannie,  "  where 's  your  witch  ?  Maria  said  she  'd  come 
if  that  door  opened.     I  'd  just  like  to  see  her  come  along  if  she 's  coming." 

"  Don't  the  door  bang,  though  ?  "  whispered  Bobby.  "  But  ain't  it  nice 
to  have  it  open  ?  " 

"  O,  I  'U  tell  you  ! "  said  Nannie.  "  We  '11  all  get  down  on  the  floor,  and 
then  we  can  see  splendidly." 

Down  on  the  floor  with  their  feet  curled  under  them,  their  golden  locks 
lifted  and  tossed  by  the  breezes  blowing  in,  their  eyes  dazzled  and  delighted 
by  the  pictures  without,  they  rode  along,  while  Baby  slept  and  smiled  above 
them  on  the  cushion. 

It  was  like  going  to  a  panorama  to  ride  through  the  country  in  Mr. 
Rooney's  hack,  now  that  the  door  was  open,  the  difference  being  that  they, 
and  not  the  pictures,  moved  along  ;  and  still  another  difference  being  that 
God,  not  man,  painted  the  pictures. 

They  had  scarcely  seen  a  white  house  set  in  a  garden  of  roses,  where 
butterflies  danced  and  flirted  in  crowds,  where  a  road  with  many  windings, 
creeping  off  into  a  green  distance,  flashed  out  in  the  sun.  Only  a  glimpse 
of  the  road  and  there  was  a  meadow.  Clover-tops  nodded  and  cows  sleepily 
sniffed  up  their  sweetness. 
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A  little  girl  stood  by  the  roadside  in  one  place  kicking  dust  over  her  bare, 
brown  toes.  Farther  on>two  sat  under  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall  and  played 
with  holyhock  dolls.  There  were  ragged  boys  astride  rickety  fences  ;  whole 
boys  getting  ragged  as  fast  as  they  possibly  could.  There  were  baby  chick- 
ens and  ducks  and  turkeys  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  world,  rolling 
around  on  it  and  pecking  away  at  it  to  learn  what  manner  of  world  it  was, 
blinking  their  eyes  at  the  blue  above  it  to  learn  how  it  was  guarded  from 
without,  and  chasing  around  on  their  wee,  dumpy  legs  their  wee,  dumpy 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  peep  out  to  them  their  wonderful  wisdom.  There 
were  grown-up  hens  and  ducks  and  turkeys,  cackling  their  gossip  to  one 
another,  cackling  great  scoldings  at  their  children,  and  cackling  sometimes 
little  tender  words  too.  They  were  not  wondering  about  the  sky.  They 
were  not  marvelling  at  the  green  earth.  They  were  only  hunting  for  crumbs 
and  com  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  th^ir  babies.  They  were  old  birds  and  ' 
very  sensible. 

The  door  creaked  and  swung,  and  several  times  it  slammed  violently. 
Maria  never  heard;  and  they  rode  on. 

There  were  not  many  houses.  But  by  and  by  they  came  to  one  that  was 
long  and  low  and  red.     Mr.  Rooney  shouted  "  Whoa  I  " 

"  Shut  the  door  quick,  quick ! "  whispered  Nannie  ;  and  Bobby  reached 
out  and  closed  it  before  Maria's  face  appeared  at  the  window. 

"  We  're  going  in  here  to  get  some  lemonade,"  said  she,  "  and  if  you  're 
good  childem  Mr.  Rooney  *11  fetch  you  out  some." 

They  watched  Mr.  Rooney  and  Maria  go  up  the  steps  into  the  front 
room,  sit  down  by  the  open  window  and  fan  themselves  with  huge  palm- 
leaf  fans.  They  saw  a  little  girl  carry  a  tray  in  with  two  tumblers  on  it, 
come  out,  and  disappear.  Presently  she  reappeared  with  her  tray.  This 
time  it  had  four  tumblers  and  she  was  bringing  it  out  to  the  carriage. 

She  found  the  carriage  door  wide  open  when  she  got  there,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  ready  for  her. 

«  Halloa  !  "  said  Bobby. . 

"  Halloa  yourself,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  And  what  *s  more,  your  nurse 
says  you  ain't  to  spill  a  drop  on  them  sashes,  or  look  out  for  the  witch.'* 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Nannie,  after  a  great  swallow,  "  there  ain't  any." 

"  Who  's  afraid  ?  "  inquired  Alexander. 

"  Your  grandmother ! "  said  the  girl,  who  was  inclined  to  be  impudent 

"  She  ain't,"  said  Bobby. 

**  O,  ain't  she  ?  "  said  the  little  girl.  "  Bunny,  Bunny,  Bunny,"  she  called, 
dropped  her  tray  and  ran.  She  came  back  very  soon  with  something  rolled 
up  in  her  pink  calico  apron.  "  Guess  what  I  've  got,"  she  said.  **  A  kit- 
ten?" "No."  "Chicken?"  "No."  "Puppy?"  "No.  See."  She 
pulled  away  enough  apron  to  show  a  white  head,  two  bright  eyes,  and 
two  long  white  ears  with  pink  linings.  The  children  had  finished  their 
lemonade,  and  they  just  gave  themselves  up  to  that  rabbit.  It  was  so  "  lovely 
and  beautiful,"  such  a  "  sweet  little  darling,"  and  they  wanted  it  "  j<?  much  " 
that  they  offered  to  give  the  little  girl  anything  she  would  ask  for  it 
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She  first  asked  what  they  had  to  give,  and  they  turned  all  their  pockets 
iDside  out.  Nannie  had  only  a  little  embroidered  handkerchief  with  ihlang- 
ihlang  on  it.  The  little  girl  had  never  taken  a  sniff  of  ihlang-ihiang,  nor 
owned  a  bit  of  embroidery  in  her  life,  and  she  said  she  would  lake  that 
for  one  thing.  Fanny  had  nothing  at  all ;  but  Bobby  had  an  empty  spool, 
a  jews-harp  and  a  broken  jack-knife,  and  Alexander  had  a  new  pair  of  gloves 
and  three  pennies,  beside  a  very  soiled  and  tumbled  photograph  of  Bobby 
and  himself  embracing  each  other. 

The  little  girt  stuffed  her  pocket  with  the  contents  of  theirs  and  handed 
Bunny  over. 

"  Don't  tell  Maria,"  said  Nannie. 

"  Catch  me  !  "  said  the  little  girl.  "  There,  she  's  coming.  Gi'  me  the 
tumblers  and  shut  up  the  door," 

Maria  never  looked  in,  and  they  started  home. 

The  motion  ot  the  carriage  affected  Bunny  very  strangely.  He  ran  out 
of  one  lap  into  another,  refused  to  be  held  by  anybody's  hands  in  particular, 
hid  behind  each  of  the  children  in  turn,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  like  a 
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crazy  rabbit.  They  all  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  Bunny  would  not  be  soothed. 
He  would  not  heed  their  pet  names  and  coaxing  words  at  alL 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Nannie.  "It  is  n't  so  bad  now ;  but  what 
shall  we  do  when  we  get  out  ? " 

"  I  can  take  him  wite  up  in  my  dwess  the  way  that  girl  did,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Maria  'd  see  him  then  easy  enough,  and  he  'd  get  away  too.'* 

"  I  might  put  him  in  my  hat,"  said  Bobby. 

"  He  'd  pull  your  hair  ^  out,  Bobby  Brown." 

"  Bunny,  Bunny,  Bunny  darling,"  Fanny  called.  But  Bunny  turned  away 
from  the  smile  on  her  face  and  hid  under  her  dress.  Naughty,  wilful 
Bunny !    He  tickled  the  baby's  cheek  and  she  awoke  with  a  frightened  sob. 

**  There 's  that  child,"  said  Nannie,  "  to  be  taken  care  of  now !  I  declare 
I  'm  worn  out.    Well,  come  up  here.  Baby." 

"  Oo  !  00  !  "  said  Baby.  "  Google-a,  google-a,  ke  !  "  and  she  dived  at 
Bunny,  snatched  him  by  the  ears,  held  him  tight,  and  laughed  till  she  was 
purple  in  the  face.  Bunny  kicked,  but  Baby  held  on.  She  had  the  ad- 
vantage and  she  kept  it,  and  by  and  by  that  naughty  rabbit  lay  down  in  her 
lap  and  behaved  like  a  good  little  lamb. 

They  went  very  fast  on  the  way  home,  and  because  they  were  so  worried 
about  Bunny  seemed  to  have  no  time  at  all  to  consider  what  to  do  with  him. 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  said  Nannie,  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  Birch  Street. 
*'  Take  Baby,  Allie.    I  'm  the  biggest,  and  I  '11  manage  Bunny." 

Though  how  she  was  to  do  it  poor  Nannie  did  not  know.  She  had  no 
cape  nor  sack  over  her  dress  to  hide  him  under.  She  had  nothing  outside 
her  dress  but  her  long  hair.  There  were  masses  of  that  to  be  sure.  The 
golden  waves  nearly  covered  her  up  from  her  head  to  her  sash. 

"  Bobby,  Bobby,"  she  said,  "  take  my  hair  and  throw  it  over  Bunny." 

She  squeezed  him  under  her  arm,  and,  though  his  toes  scratched  out 
behind  and  his  fiery  eyes  gleamed  through  the  gold,  he  was  concealed  in 
front  from  Maria.  They  hurried  home,  —  Maria  charging  them  all  the  way 
never  to  breathe  the  secret,  threatening  the  witch  if  they  did,  —  and  some- 
how Nannie  got  up  stairs  into  the  north  room,  where  no  one  slept,  and 
shut  Bunny  up  in  the  closet 

Maria  was  hunting  for  her  in  the  hall  when  she  came  out.  She  caught 
her  shoulder  very  roughly  and  hurried  her  into  the  nursery.  The  other 
children  were  waiting  there,  and  they  hardly  had  the  marks  of  the  candy 
washed  from  their  faces  when  mamma  came  up. 

"  What  a  long  walk  you  have  been  taking  !  "  she  said,  after  she  had  kissed 
the  children. 

"  Law  yes,  ma'am  I "  said  Maria.  "  I  could  n't  get  them  childern  in. 
They  would  walk  and  walk  till  they  about  tired  me  out" 

"  Maria,"  mamma  said,  with  a  sad,  sad  look  in  her  face,  **  I  tried  to  get 
time  to  talk  with  you  about  something  this  morning.  I  have  the  time  now, 
and  you  may  give  Nannie  the  baby  and  come  down  stairs  with  me." 

Maria  looked  very  red  and  angry,  but  she  followed  mamma,  and  left  the 
children  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  wondering  what  could  have  been 
found  out  and  what  could  be  going  to  happen. 
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''  Whatever  comes,"  said  Nannie, ''  we  must  n't  tell  that  secret,  because 
we  promised" 

'<  No,  sir,  never ! "  Bobby  cried,  frowning  darkly  at  the  bare  thought  of 
such  a  dreadful  thing. 

"  Bunny !  Bunny  !  "  said  Fanny.    •*  Where  is  he  I " 

Nannie  dropped  the  baby,  fiew  into  the  north  room,  opened  the  closet 
door,  picked  Bunny  up  and  brought  him  into  the  nursery,  and  he  galloped 
and  played  hide  and  seek,  and  they  had  the  maddest  kind  of  fun  with  him 
for  ever  so  long. 

At  length  a  board  creaked  in  the  hall.  Somebody  was  coming.  Bobby 
caught  Bunny,  threw  him  into  the  closet,  and  mamma  came  in  before  he 
could  latch  the  door. 

'*  Mamma  is  going  to  be  your  nurse  for  a  few  days,"  she  said.  *'  Maria 
has  gone  away.  No  matter  why.  Will  you  like  your  new  nurse,  do  you 
think,  my  little  boys  and  girls  ?  " 

'<  O  mamma,  you  dear  old  sweetie  1 "  Fanny  said 

"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  "  the  boys  cried. 

But  Nannie  slipped  her  little  hand  into  her  mother's,  put  up  her  lips  and 
whispered  her  old  whisper :  "  The  very  dearest  mamma  in  the  world ! " 

The  baby  only  sat  and  cooed. 

'*  Mamma,"  said  Nannie,  ''  are  there  any  witches  and  giants  and  things 
in  the  world  to  pinch  us  and  everything  ?  " 

'<  Witches  and  giants  ! "  mamma  repeated,  laughing.  "  Witches  and 
giants,  my  darling  !  No,  indeed  !  There  is  more  love  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  for  little  children.  God  loves  the  little  children.  And  their 
mothers  love  them  —  O,  so  dearly !  " 

At  that  moment  Bunny  poked  his  nose  out  of  the  closet  His  bright  eyes 
glistened  in  the  crack.  The  baby  commenced  jabbering  one  of  her  long 
stories.  Bunny  galloped  into  the  nursery,  and  Bobby  blurted  out  the 
secret! 


A  LETTER  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

MY  DEAR  CHILDREN,— 
Did  the  beautiful  summer  go  and  leave  you  ?    And  did  you  mourn 
for  the  flowers  and  try  in  vain  to  call  back  the  singing  birds  ?    How  cruel 
of  them  to  hurry  away,  just  as  the  dismal  winter  days  came  on,  when  you 
needed  them  more  than  ever  ! 

But  pray  be  comforted,  my  darlings  !  For  though  your  summer  friends 
are  gone,  don't  you  know  who  is  coming  ?  Somebody  who  is  just  starting 
from  the  north  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  —  a  right  jolly  Somebody  who 
loves  children !    And  he  says  to  himself,  *<  Ah,  't  will  be  a  long  time  before 
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the  birds  and  flowers  return,  a  long  time  before  the  skies  are  bright  and 
fields  are  green  again  !  What  will  become  of  the  little  folks  ?  Something 
must  be  done  ?  For  if  they  should  go  to  sleep  as  the  bears  do,  and  sleep 
till  spring,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  ! '' 

And  so  this  Somebody  comes  round  in  the  very  middle  of  winter,  with  a 
noise  and  a  stir  and  a  rowdedow,  and  wakes  them  up  and  sets  them  laugh- 
ing and  singing  and  dancing  and  clapping  hands  and  shouting  ''  Merry 
Christmas  1 "  ''  Merry  Christmas  !  "  No  fear  after  that  of  their  doing  as 
the  bears  do,  and  sleeping  till  spring  1 

And,  children,  the  good  time  draws  near,  for  I  am  coming,  O,  very  soon. 
This  long  time  the  north- wind  has  been  whistling  to  me  and  roaring  out 
to  me,  "  Santa  Claus  !  Santa  Claus  !  Away  with  you  I  Tarry  no  longer ! " 
And  my  little  nephew.  Jack  Frost,  pinches  me  and  whispers,  "  Hurry  up  I 
Hurry  up  !    The  children  are  waiting  and  longing !  " 

O,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  !  'T  is  such  a  pleasure  to  be  sure  of  a  wel- 
come !  To  know  that  so  many  bright  eyes  are  looking  out  for  me  !  Bless 
your  little  hearts  !  Santa  Claus  will  be  your  friend  always,  always.  He  'd 
rather  have  the  children's  love  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  world. 

O  yes,  I  mean  to  belong  to  the  children,  and  be  on  their  side,  and  bring 
them  beautiful  things.  For  don^t  the  grown  folks  have  always  dollar  bills 
growing  in  their  pockets,  and  ten-cent  bills  and  other  kinds,  that  they  can 
spend?  But  the  children,  poor  little  dears,  have  spent  their  cents  and 
eaten  up  the  candy !  Never  mind,  darlings  !  Just  get  your  stockings  ready, 
that 's  all, — long  stockings,  short  stockings,  seamed,  plain,  white,  blue,  gray, 
red,  speckled,  spotted,  striped,  footed  up,  cut  down,  heeled  and  toed,  poor 
little  flannel  ones  run  together  at  night,  after  the  washerwoman's  work  is 
done,  anything,  no  matter  what  And  be  sure  the  baby  hangs  his  sock! 
But  no  fair  to  hang  rubber  boots,  or  grandpa's  long  stockings,  that  come 
'way  up,  they  are  so  hard  to  fill,  and  my  time  is  precious.  For  just  think 
of  all  I  have  to  do  in  a  single  night !  And  when  the  stockings  are  hung, 
go  to  bed  and  set  your  hearts  at  rest  No  need  even  to  think  of  what  you 
want  most,  for  Santa  Claus  knows  much  better  than  you  do  yourselves  1 

Now,  then,  I  am  almost  ready.  My  pack  is  made  up,  and  I  am  just  put- 
ting on  my  seven-leagued  snow-shoes,  which  step  me  over  the  house-tops. 
I  shall  come  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  and  a  jingling 
of  bells  !  —  though  you  will  not  hear  me,  little  dears,  for  you'll  be  sound 
asleep.  But  in  the  morning,  the  joyful  Christmas  morning,  when  you  see 
the  plump  stockings,  then  you  '11  know  all  about  it,  won't  you  ? 

O,  the  jolly  times  there  '11  be  taking  out  the  goodies,  opening  the  papers, 
and  turning  stockings  inside  out  to  get  what  *s  in  the  toe  !  O,  the  shouting 
and  clapping !  O,  the  thousands  of  children  that  will  dance  for  joy !  It 
makes  my  old  heart  dance  for  joy,  too,  and  the  tears  of  joy  overflow,  and 
run  down  my  beard,  and  there  they  hang  in  the  long  icicles  you  've  seen 
in  my  picture,  I  suppose. 

Yes,  my  pack  is  ready  and  I  shall  not  fail  you.  How  could  I  fail  you  ? 
Did  I  ever  ?    You  know  I  never  ^d.    It  would  break  my  heart  to  think 
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of  all  those  dear  little  stockings  empty  !  No,  I  never  was  a  day  behind,  and 
never  shall  be.  I  have  tried  to  get  for  you  the  very  nicest  and  prettiest 
things,  and  I  hope,  dear  children,  that  you  will  both  give  and  lend.  For 
selfishness  does  grieve  me  so  !  The  little  boy  to  whom  I  brought  that  tin 
trumpet,  —  I  believe  there  was  a  tassel  to  it,  but  may  be  mistaken,  —  what 
do  you  think  ?  He  would  n't  let  the  others  blow !  And  the  boy  that  had 
the  sword,  what  should  he  do  but  want  to  be  the  captain  every  time ! 

I  picked  out  a  bright-eyed  little  girl,  and  brought  her  a  stick  of  candy 
as  large  round  as  a  wax-candle,  and  she  only  gave  away  just  one  little  taste  ! 
Another  child  had  a  picture-book  with  lions  in  it,  —  or  if  they  were  not 
lions  they  were  some  other  animals,  —  and  she  carried  that  picture-book 
to  school,  and  kept  showing  the  covers,  but  if  any  little  scholar  peeped  in 
at  the  pictures,  she  shut  it  up ! 

Another  had  a  scalloped  cake.  There  was  pink  candy  grated  over  it,  and 
a  big  sugar-plum  on  top.  She  carried  this  about  in  her  pocket,  and  pinched 
off  little  bits  at  a  time.  When  anybody  said  "  Let  me  taste,"  she  only  shook 
her  head  and  put  another  pinch  in  her  own  mouth.  I  could  tell  her  name, 
•but 't  would  shame  her  so  ! 

But  one  blessed  little  girl  took  all  her  goodies  and  sat  awhile  on  the 
doorstep,  and  to  every  half-starved  beggar-child  that  came  along  she  gave 
a  taste  of  something  nice.    O,  it  did  my  very  heart  good  to  see  her  ! 

For  I  am  a  friend  to  all  the  beggar-children.  Yes,  I  'm  thinking  of  you, 
you  poor  sorrowful  ones  !  Lonely  orphan,  I  'm  thinking  of  you  I  And  weak 
little  cripple,  I  'm  thinking  of  you  ?  Ah,  it  is  sad,  it  is  pitiful!  You  have 
no  home,  but  hungry  and  cold  you  beg  from  door  to  door.  Where  you 
sleep  nights  nobody  knows.  In  some  old  shed,  perhaps,  or  under  the  door- 
step, or  in  a  cart.  Old  Santa  Claus  can't  bring  gifts  to  you  darlings,  for 
you  have  no  stockings  to  hang,  and  no  chimney  for  him  to  creep  down. 
But  he  mourns  and  weeps  for  you,  and  tears  of  sorrow  mingle  with  the 
tears  of  joy ! 

No.  Santa  Claus  cannot  bring  you  beautiful  things,  but  he  will  whisper 
in  the  ears  of  the  happy  little  children,  **  Remember  the  sorrowful  ones, 
who  have  no  home,  no  friends,  and  not  even  a  stocking  to  hang  at  Christ- 
mas Eve ! " 

From  your  loving  friend, 

Santa  Claus. 

Mrs,  A,  M,  Dias, 
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THE    LODGERS    IN    A    SMALL   BOY'S    POCKET. 


WHO  THEY  WERE. 

-"  ^HERE  were  seven  of  them. 

The  Pocket-Book.    A  very  good  one  in  its 
day,  but  rather  old  and  worn  now. 

The  Ball.    Very  round  and  black,  and  a  tine 
bouncer. 
The  Rubber.    Also  something  of  a  bouncer. 
The  Peneil.     Short,  black,  rather  blunt  at 
the  point,  and  badly  chewed  at  the  other  end. 
The  Knift.     A  four-blader. 
A  Box  of  Beans.    The  Box  a  Thimble-box, 
;  neatly  lined  with  white  velvet.    The   Beans, 
'  unhappy  because  separated  from  their  Bean- 
Blower. 

I  WHAT  THEY  HAD  TO  SAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 

"  I  am  dissatisfied,"  said  the  Pocket-Book. 

"  This  Pocket  is  narrow  and  dark,  and  we  are 

too  crowded.    When  the  Small  Boy  puts  his 

hand  in  here  and  fumbles  about  for  one  of  us, 

'  the  others  are  all  huddled  together." 

"  He  's  a  good  fellow,  though,"  said  the  Ball. 
"  That  may  be,"  replied  the  Pocket-Book, 
"  but  I  am  accustomed  to  something  very  different,  and  at  my  age  it  comes 
hard.     1  almost  wish  she  had  put  me  in  the  fire  as  she  meant  to." 
"  Who  was  she  f  "  asked  the  BaU. 

"  My  mistress,"  replied  the  Pockei-Book.  "  Her  father  gave  me  to  her 
in  my  palmy  days.  I  was  a  beauty  then,  —  brown  leather  lined  with  crimson, 
memorandum -book,  place  for  money,  cards,  tickets,  stamps,  everything 
convenient.  She  would  n't  take  any  but  clean  money  and  she  never  stuffed 
me  full,  but  this  Small  Boy  makes  me  carry  dirty  pennies,  and  a  comb  that 
gnaws  me  all  the  while  with  its  sharp  teeth." 
"  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  BalL  "  How  did  you  happen  to  change  hands  ?  " 
"  The  old  story,  —  worn  out  in  the  service,  and  thrown  away,"  replied  the 
Pocket-Book.  "  She  used  to  keep  me  in  a  nice  drawer,  and  once  in  a  while 
in  her  pocket,  but  it  was  a  roomy,  comfortable  pocket,  with  nothing  else 
in  it  but  a  lovely,  perfumed  handkerchie£  I  felt  that  I  was  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  one  day  there  appeared  in  the  drawer  a  new  Pocket-Book  (Porte- 
monnaie  he  called  himself).  1  knew  then  it  was  ail  over  with  me.  The 
new  one  was  nothing  to  compare  with  me  in  my  prime,  but  he  had  a 
dog's  head  in  gilt  on  his  side,  and  he  was  proud  of  it  I  was  l^d  by  for 
a  while,  but  one  day  she  took  me  up.    The  Small  Boy  stood  by  her  side. 
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I  heard  her  say  to  him, '  I  was  going  to  bum  it,  but  perhaps  I  can  put  it 
in  order  for  you,'  and  he  said, '  O  goody  ! '  so  she  pasted  a  piece  of  paper 
over  where  it  said  '  Alice  from  Father,'  and  wrote  on  it,  '  Robin  Snow.' 
And  she  mended  some  places  where  my  lining  was  torn  up,  and  gave  me 
a  new  elastic,  and  took  out  the  memorandum-book  that  I  had  carried  so 
long.  I  used  to  like  to  hear  her  read  it  over,  there  was  so  much  variety 
in  it.  There  was  poetry,  and  there  were  receipts  for  puddings,  and  there 
was  a  bit  from  a  sermon.  I  remember  she  wrote  it  at  church  once.  It  was 
something  about  doing  '  with  your  might  what  your  hands  find  to  do.' " 

**  I  wish  I  had  a  scrap  of  paper,"  said  the  Pencil,  **  I  'd  make  a  note  of 
that.    But  go  on." 

''  That  is  all,"  said  the  Pocket-Book.  '<  Here  I  am  waiting,  with  little  hope 
for  the  future." 

"  Hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  Ball.  "  One  never  knows  what  is  before 
him.  Sometimes  when  I  am  dull  and  pining  for  exercise,  down  comes  a 
little  soft  hand  and  pulls  me  out  and  tosses  me  up  in  the  air.  It 's  beautiful 
to  fly  up  through  the  green  leaves  towards  the  blue  sky,  even  if  you  do  come 
down  rather  hard  on  the  ground  between  whiles." 

"  It  wouldn't  suit  me,"  said  the  Pocket-Book.  "What  I  want  is  to  be 
young  and  bright  again,  and  that  is  too  much  to  expect." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,"  replied  the  Ball,  "  but  when  I  find  myself  flying 
through  the  air  I  feel  as  young  as  ever,  and  that  is  almost  as  good  as  to 
be  young.  Let  us  all  tell  our  experience,  and  that  will  pass  away  the  time, 
though  I  haven't  much  to  tell.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  live  till  I 
came  into  the  hands  of  this  Boy.  To  be  sure,  he  lost  me  in  the  cellar  once, 
and  I  lay  in  the  dark  till  I  was  almost  in  despair,  and  one  day  he  dropped 
me  into  the  water-butt  If  I  had  n't  happened  to  be  waterproof  I  should 
have  been  spoilt  But  I  've  had  gay  times  with  him,  and  hope  to  have 
more." 

"  Ah,  you  are  naturally  light-hearted,  and  that 's  the  difference,"  said  the 

Pocket-Book. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Ball. 

"  I  am  disgusted,"  said  the  Rubber.  "  I  can  bounce  as  well  as  you,  my 
gay  Ball,  but  I  never  have  a  chance  unless  some  one  drops  me  by  accident 
And  I  am  all  the  time  rubbing  and  scrubbing  and  correcting  mistakes  that 
I  never  made." 

"  If  you  mean  to  refer  to  me,"  said  the  Pencil,  "  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  my  feiult  that  you  have  to  rub  out  so  many  of  my  marks.  If  you  '11 
believe  it,  I  used  to  belong  to  one  who  did  n't  even  keep  a  Rubber.  He 
never  made  mistakes,  and  of  course  never  had  to  rub  anything  out  But 
this  Small  Boy !  He 's  a  good  fellow,  as  the  Ball  says ;  but  for  writing !  My 
goodness !  He  always  turns  the  S  in  his  name  the  wrong  way  and  then 
has  to  rub  it  out  and  write  it  again,  and  he  always  puts  me  in  his  mouth  at 
every  other  letter,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rub  out  my  marks,  and 
then  he  keeps  me  so  blunt  that  I  can  scarcely  write  at  all.  Besides,  I  am 
accustomed  to  write  something  worth  remembering.    Robin  Snow  is  a  very 
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good  name,  and  easy  to  write,  but  to  be  writing  it,  and  writing  it,  from 
morning  till  night,  I  'm  sick  of  it.    /  propose  that  we  all  run  away." 

"  So  I  say,"  said  the  Knife, ''  and  if  I  could  only  open  one  of  my  blades 
I  'd  cut  a  hole,  and  we  'd  get  away  easily.  I  used  to  be  a  valuable  member 
of  society,  but  this  Boy !  Why !  He  never  uses  my  file-blade  at  all,  and 
it 's  rusty,  and  my  small  blades  he  can't  open,  so  they  are  rusty  too.  And 
my  big  blade  he  digs  open  with  a  hair-pin  and  then  uses  for  all  sorts  of 
things,  80  it 's  more  like  a  saw  than  the  bright,  haindsome  young  blade,  it 
was  once.    I  too  say,  let 's  run  away." 

'<  I  should  like  to  have  my  dear  silver  Thimble  back  again,  instead  of  these 
wretched  Beans,"  said  the  Box. 

'<  And  we  should  like  to  have  our  dear  Bean-Blower  instead  of  this  tire- 
some Box,"  said  the  Beans. 

THE  CONSPIRACY. 

a 

"  Then  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  'U  do,"  said  the  Pencil.  "  The  very  next 
time  the  Small  Boy  wants  one  of  us,  let  us  cling  together,  and  make  such 
a  mess  of  it  that  he  '11  have  to  take  us  all  out  at  once,  and  then  in  the  con- 
fusion we  can  contrive  to  get  away,  perhaps." 

**  I  am  content  to  stay  with  him,"  said  the  BalL  '^  However,  I  'U  not 
interfere." 

''  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  away,"  said  the  Pocket-Book,  "  but  I  'U  not 
prevent  the  rest  from  going.    There  '11  be  more  room." 

'<  Let  us  go,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Knife. 

<'  Yes,"  said  the  Rubber.  '<  No  more  scrubbing  for  me,  I  can  bounce  as 
well  as  any  one,  if  I  only  have  a  chance." 

"  I  '11  go  to  my  dear  Thimble,"  said  the  Box. 

<'  Anything  to  get  away  from -this  Box ! "  said  the  Beans. 

THE  RESULT. 

The  next  day  when  the  Small  Boy  said  to  himself,  '<  Where 's  my  Pen- 
cil ? "  and  began  to  fumble  in  his  pocket,  the  Pencil  said,  *'  Stand  by  me, 
my  mates ! "  and  dodged  behind  the  Pocket-Book,  and  then  behind  the 
Rubber.  Then  he  slipped  into  a  comer  behind  the  Knife,  and  then  rolled 
round  awhile  with  the  Ball,  tiU  at  last  the  Small  Boy  was  perfectly  discour- 
aged, so  he  said  to  himself,  "  My  patience  1  Where  is  that  Pencil  ?  "  and 
at  the  same  time  pulled  all  the  things  out  with  a  jerk,  and  away  jumped 
the  Pencil  and  the  Rubber  down  behind  the  seat  of  the  sofa,  the  Knife  rolled 
under  the  edge  of  the  bookcase,  the  Box  fell  out  on  the  floor,  and  Sister 
Mary  said,  "  Why,  there 's  my  Thimble-Box  I  I  *m  glad  I  *ve  found  it," 
and  the  little  Beans  all  ran  down  the  register !  The  Pocket-Book  stayed 
where  it  fell,  and  the  Ball  took  a  good  bounce  and  came  back  to  its  master. 

So  then  the  Small  Boy  concluded  that,  as  he  could  n't  find  his  Pencil,  he 
would  go  out  and  play  with  his  Ball  instead,  and  he  put  the  Pocket-Book 
back  in  his  pocket. 

"  Room  enough,  now,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Pocket-Book.  "  Very  well,  I  'm 
resigned." 

Annie  Moore. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  STRANGE  BEAST. 

The  last  days  of  September  had  come.  Harvesting  was  done,  potatoes  dug,  and 
the  com  all  in.  And  now  we  were  husking  it  The  long  bam  floor  was  full  of  Ihe 
dry  corn-shocks.'  And  a  row  of  red-posted  kitchen  chairs,  half  buried  in  the  husks, 
told  where  we  spent  our  evenings.  Father  had  gone  up  to  the  Lakes  to  see  about 
his  winter's  I<^ng      So  Will  and  Jed  and  I  had  charge  of  the  farm. 

We  were  to  (inisL  husking,  cut  the  winter's  wood,  and  take  care  of  the  stock. 
Wii  were  masters  now.  To  be  sure,  grandrather  was  always  telling  us  bow  thii^ 
most  be  done,  but  we  did  n't  ramd  thai  much.  We  'd  had  a  little  plan  in  view  all 
lamioer,  which  we  meant  to  carry  out  after  father  had  gone.  I  don't  know  that  he 
would  have  cared,  but  we  bad  kept  still  about  it  We  meant  to  do  a  little  "trap- 
ping" that  fall  after  wc  were  alone,  over  at  the  Old  MiU.  We  call  it  Ihe  Old  MiU 
jtet,  but  there  's  no  mill  there  now.  There  used  to  be  a  mill  there  on  Roaring  Brook, 
where  it  tumbles  over  the  rocks  and  flows  off  into  the  lake  below.  But  the  mill 
went  down  Ihe  stream  years  ago,  And  the  owner.  Old  Foy,  soon  followed  it  down 
(he  stream  of  Time,  and  lodged  near  one  of  his  old  mill-wheels,  in  a  little  nook  of 
his  now  desolate  clearing,  A  rough  stone  marks  the  place.  We  always  used  to 
stop  for  a  look  at  Old  Foy 's  grave.  There  is  another  stone  near  il,  — Old  Foy's  wife's 
perhaps.  The  old  house  where  they  used  to  live  near  the  mill  is  now  doorless  and 
windowless,  and  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  Alder  clumps  and  high  briers  have  straggled 
across  the  whole  clearing-  Bui  it's  a  clever  place  for  mink  and  muskrat, — or  mus- 
quash,  as  some  call  them  ;  musquash  is  the  Indian  name.  Here  we  were  planning 
to  set  our  traps-  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  house  over  there,  and  all  the  way 
through  the  wooda  The  nent  forenoon  we  hurried  through  with  our  husking.  By 
noon  we  had  finished  our  usual  day's  work.  So  Ihe  afternoon  was  fairly  ours  ;  and, 
taking  our  traps,  hatchet  and  gun,  we  started  for  the  Old  Mill. 

Going  through  the  woods  we  shot  a  couple  of  squirrels  for  a  "  drag,"  A  drag  is 
a  bundle  of  squirrels,  or  some  sort  of  game,  droned  along  on  the  ground,  from  trap 
to  trap,  to  make  a  trail  and  scent,  so  that  the  mink  will  follow  it  We  came  out  on 
the  stream  at  the  lower  ^de  of  the  opening,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  black  mountain 
mink  as  he  darted  under  the  bank.  We  had  but  three  steel  Imps,  and  after  setting 
these  had  to  make  wood  traps  —  "  figure-four  "  traps  hunters  coll  them  —  of  slakes 
and  poles,  with  a  ligure-four  spring.  There  were  several  "otter  slides"  along  the 
bank ;  but  we  bad  no  traps  strong  enough  for  otter.  So  we  went  only  for  mink  and 
muskrat  this  lime. 

Out  in  the  old  mill-pond,  above  the  dam,  (here  were  a  number  of  muskrat  houses 
built  of  mud  and  turf,  like  a  beaver's  house,  only  smaller.     The  muskrats  go  into 
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them  under  water,  and  come  up  into  the  house  part,  which  is  above  the  water  line. 
They  seem  to  know  just  how  high  the  water  is  going  to  rise  the  coming  year ;  for- 
they  always  build  so  that  the  spring  freshets  shall  not  cover  them.  Some  years  they 
are  higher  than  others  ;  and  the  old  hunters  know  by  them  how  high  the  streams  are 
going  to  rise.  Traps  for  muskrats  have  to  be  set  under  water,  so  they  will  drown  after 
getting  into  them,  or  else  they  will  gnaw  off  the  leg  in  the  trap  and  get  away. 

Himters  vbit  their  mink-traps  every  other  day.  So  the  second  day  after  setting 
ours  we  went  over  to  see  what  we  bad  got  Creeping  noiselessly  up  to  the  first,  — 
one  of  the  steel  traps,  —  we  found  it  spnmg  and  the  bait  gone.  There  were  several 
long  black  hairs  clinging  to  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 

**  He  *s  got  out,"  whispered  Jed. 

"  I  did  n*t  know  mink  had  such  long  hair,"  said  Will. 

We  went  on  to  the  second, — a  wood  trap.  That  was  sprung,  and  not  only 
sprung,  but  torn  all  to  pieces. 

*•  We  must  make  them  stronger,"  said  Jed  ;  "  they  don't  hold." 

We  then  went  to  the  next,  —  another  of  the  steel  traps.  It  was  gone ;  and  the 
chain  which  held  it  was  broken.  But  after  looking  awhile  we  found  it  among  the 
brakes  with  a  muskrat's  leg  in  it  and  bits  of  fur  lying  about 

"  Something  *s  been  here,"  said  Will,  "  and  has  been  robbing  our  traps." 

Every  trap  was  sprung,  except  the  steel  trap  under  water  in  the  pond ;  and  the 
"  figure-four  "  traps  were  torn  up  and  the  stakes  and  poles  scattered  about 

"Some  bear,  or  lucivee,  has  passed  through  here,"  said  Will  "But  perhaps 
he  won*t  come  back  ;  so  we  '11  set  them  again." 

We  did  n't  wait  two  days  this  time,  but  ran  over  the  next  night,  taking  Jip  the 
dog  with  us.  The  traps  were  in  the  same  plight  as  before ;  and  we  found  one  beau- 
tiful mink-skin  torn  up  on  the  bank,  as  if  to  provoke  us. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Jed. 

**  Some  large  creature,"  said  Will ;  •*  look  at  those  tracks  in  the  mud  there."  Jip 
ran  about  here  and  there,  and  taking  the  scent  followed  it  off  into  the  forest  But 
it  was  getting  dusk  and  we  called  him  back  to  go  home  with  us.  We  bad  no  thoughts 
of  pursuing  the  animal  into  **  the  back  woods  "  at  this  time  of  day. 

"  It 's  no  use  to  set  the  traps  again,"  said  Jed. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Will,  as  we  went  back  through  the  woods.  **  We  '11  take  over 
the  old  bear-trap  and  set  it  That  '11  hold  him,  I  guess."  So  the  next  morning  we 
got  the  rusty  old  trap  down  from  the  wood-house  chamber  and  oiled  the  springs. 
It  has  n't  been  used  much  for  the  last  twenty  years.  And  that  night  we  took  it  over. 
'T  was  a  pretty  good  lug  too ;  for  it  weighs  seventy-five  pounds.  But  we  carried 
it  on  a  pole  between  us.  We  had  to  use  a  long  lever  to  set  it,  the  springs  were  so 
stiff.  And  once  it  sprung  itself,  as  we  were  placing  it,  and  came  near  catching 
Will 's  leg ;  it  grabbed  hold  of  his  pants.  But  we  got  it  all  right  at  last,  baited  it, 
and  chained  it  to  a  tree.  Hunters  never  chain  a  bear-trap.  But  we  did  this.  They 
only  fasten  a  clog  to  them  to  drag. 

The  next  night  we  went  over  again.  We  heard  the  iron  clank,  as  we  went  up 
through  the  bushes  ;  and,  looking  out  into  the  opening,  saw  a  large  black  animal  in 
the  trap.     Keeping  Jip  back,  we  went  up  to  him,  hoping  the  old  chain  would  hold. 

"  Don't  look  like  a  bear,"  said  Jed  ;  **  black  enough,  though." 

The  creature  reared  up  from  its  crouching  position  with  a  snarling  growl  as  we 
came  near.  It  had  a  long,  lithe  body,  covered  with  shaggy  black  hair.  The  legs 
were  short,  but  very  stout ;  and  the  tail  was  long  and  bushy.     The  head  was  rather 
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long  than  round,  and  had  a  frightfully  fierce,  wicked  look.  The  ears  were  small, 
and  laid  back  like  a  cat's  when  angry  or  scared. 

**  It  can't  be  a  lucivee,*'  said  WilL  "  A  lucivee  has  a  round  head,  with  tufts  of 
hair  on  its  ears.  Besides,  its  color  is  gray  and  white,  while  this  creature  is  entirely 
black." 

'*  Lucivee  "  (Loup  cervier)  is  the  common  name  for  the  Canada  lynx. 

Jip  now  sprang  at  him  in  spite  of  us.  The  creature  struck  with  its  paw,  and  spit 
like  a  cat,  only  louder ;  and  there  was  the  same  strong  pungent  odor.  The  long 
white  claws  shot  out  of  his  toes.  Jip  leaped  back  ;  he  did  n't  care  to  close  with  him. 
The  creature  would  raise  the  heavy  trap  which  held  his  fore-foot,  and  strike  with 
it  at  the  dog  and  at  us  when  we  went  toward  him.  Will  got  a  club  and  gave  him  a 
blow  fair  on  the  head  ;  then  struck  him  several  times  as  he  lay  stunned  and  quivering 
on  the  ground.     '*  You  won't  rob  us  again,  I  guess,"  said  he. 

'*  Let 's  take  him  to  the  house,  and  see  what  grandfather  thinks  it  is,"  said  Jed. 

So  we  put  a  stick  in  the  chain,  and  began  dragging  him,  trap  and  all,  through  the 
woods.  We  had  got  about  half-way  over,  when  all  at  once  he  "  came  to  life,"  and 
jumped  at  us  quick  as  thought  We  dropped  the  chain  and  ran,  with  the  old  fellow 
rattling  along  after  us.  But  Jip  sprang  upon  him  and  took  his  attention.  Poor  Jip  I 
he  paid  for  his  valor.  The  creature  tore  him  dreadfully,  and  was  holding  him  down 
with  his  claws,  when  Will  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  club,  and  knocked  him  over 
again.  We  all  pounded  him  this  time  ;  and  he  was  pretty  limp  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  with  him.     'T  was  quite  dark  when  we  got  to  the  house. 

'*  I  don't  believe  he 's  really  dead  yet,"  said  Will,  as  we  drew  him  under  the  great 
apple-tree  in  the  yard.  **  Let 's  chain  him  to  the  tree,  and  leave  him  till  morning." 
We  had  a  strong  dog-collar  and  chain,  which  we  used  to  fasten  Jip  with.  So  we 
locked  that  round  his  neck,  and  hooked  the  chain  around  the  apple-tree.  Then  we 
took  off  the  trap  ;  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  We  were  so  busy  vrith  the  chores 
that  we  did  n't  go  out  to  him  again  that  night  But  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  old 
chap  sitting  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  had  a  headache,  I  guess,  for  he  was  n't 
very  lively.     It  wotdd  n't  have  been  at  all  surprising  if  he  had  had,  we  thought 

'*Get  grandfather  out,"  said  WilL  Jed  ran  in  ;  and  pretty  soon  they  came  out 
together. 

''  What 's  that,  grandfather  T  "  we  asked. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  a  moment  "  Where  did  yon  get  that  creature  ?  "  cried 
be.     "  That 's  a  black-cat  1 " 

"  A  black-cat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  used  to  catch  them  when  the  country  was  new,  but  I  've  not  seen  one 
for  years." 

Ah,  well  I  we  'd  caught  a  black-cat  then.  During  the  forenoon  Mr.  Clives,  who 
lives  on  the  farm  below,  came  in. 

**  What  sort  of  an  animal  U  that,  Clives  T  "  asked  WilL 

**  Whew  !  that  critter  T    Where  d'  ye  get  'im  ?    Why,  that 's  a  wolverine. " 

"  A  wolverine  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  wolverine  or  glutton.    Some  call  'em  gluttons." 

Well,  we  gave  our  "glutton"  a  woodchuck,  which  he  tore  in  pieces  and  ate  in 
spite  of  his  headache.  Just  at  night,  Edwards,  who  lives  on  the  farm  above,  came 
down  to  borrow  father's  broad-axe.  By  the  by  that  broad-axe  resides  with  Edwards 
generally ;  but  we  'd  been  up  after  it  the  night  before.  After  getting  the  axe.  Will 
said,  *'  Mr.  Edwards,  we  've  a  queer  beast  chained  up  out  here.  Come  and  see  if 
you  can  tell  us  what  it  is." 
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Edwards  went  oat  vrith  us.  The  glutton  had  got  into  the  tree  and  was  lying 
stretched  out  upon  a  limb  watching  us. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Edwards.  "  Odd-looking  beast  1  Make  'im  get  down."  We 
got  a  pole  and  gave  him  a  poke  ;  whereupon  he  leaped  down,  pretty  near  the  man 
with  the  brood-axe.  "  Well,  I  do  declare,"  said  he.  ''I  should  pronounce  that  a 
yoho." 

"  A  yoho  ?  *'  we  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  they  call  'em  yohoes,  because  at  night  you  11  hear  'em  going,  *Yo  ho- 
ho-ho-ho-ho.'    I  've  heard  'em  time  and  again,  when  I  Ve  been  up  Madawaska  way." 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  've  caught  a  chameleon,"  said  Will.  "  But  we  '11  call  him  a 
yoho  till  the  next  man  names  him." 

We  gave  the  yoho  some  beef-bones  to  gnaw  for  his  supper.  He  was  n't  particular 
at  all  what  he  ate.     Quantity  was  his  hobby. 

The  next  evening  old  Hughy  Watson,  the  trapper,  called.  He  was  just  back  from 
one  of  his  hunting  tours.     We  were  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  his  stories. 

"  Hello,  Hughy," cried  Jed.    "  See  what  we  caught  the  other  night    What  is  it  T  " 

The  old  man  stared  at  it  '*  Why,  that 's  a  6sher,  £Eist  enough.  But  how  you 
boys  ever  caught  him  and  chained  him  there  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Why,  they're 
the  toughest,  most  resolute  beast  we  have  to  deal  with.  How  in  the  world  did  he 
come  to  be  there  ?  "    So  we  told  him  the  whole  story. 

**  O  yes,  robbed  your  traps.  You  're  trapping  then  ?  Yes,  that 's  a  fisher's  own 
trick.  O,  you  can't  pound  them  to  death ;  they  're  too  tough  for  that"  And  the 
old  fellow  laughed  heartily. 

"  But,  Hughy,"  said  Will,  "grandfather  says  it 's  a  black^af 

"The  black-cat  is  different  from  the  fisher,"  said  Hughy.  "It's  tail  is  shorter, 
and  its  legs  are  longer.     Not  near  so  savage  either." 

"  But  Mr.  Clives  said  it  was  a  wolverine  or  glutton,"  said  Jed. 

"  Did  Clives  say  it  was  a  wolverine  T  He 's  wrong-  Wolverine  is  taller,  not  so 
stout,  more  like  a  wolf.  Did  you  say  Edwards  said  it  was  a  yoho  ?  That 's  all 
Edwards  knows.  Some  people  call  a  lucivee  a  yoho  because  they  yell  out  so. 
This  creature 's  no  more  like  a  lucivee  than  't  is  like  a  grizzly  bear.  The  fisher  is 
an  animal  of  the  cat  kind,  or,  as  some  think,  of  the  weasel  kind.  They  used  to  call 
it  the  fisher  cat" 

So  after  that  we  called  him  Tommy  the  Fisher  Cat  I  don't  know  how  he  came 
by  the  name  of  Tommy,  exactly.  I  suppose  he  got  it,  as  people  get  the  measles ; 
the  first  thing  we  knew  he  had  it  Something  in  his  face  or  motions  suggested  it 
perhaps. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  boys  ?  "  said  grandfather  one  day. 

"  O,  we  're  going  to  take  him  to  the  fair,"  said  Jed. 

The  county  fair  was  coming  off  in  a  few  days. 

"  Not  so  bad  an  idea  after  all,"  said  Will,  as  we  sat  husking  that  evening.  "  We 
might  take  him  t(^the  fair.  I  guess  he'd  draw  a  crowd.  We  can  fix  a  stout  cage 
into  the  old  express-wagon." 

So  the  next  day  we  made  a  laige  box  with  strong  bars  on  two  sides  like  a  cage, 
and  set  it  under  Tommy's  tree,  with  his  supper  in«it  He  went  in  and  we  closed  the 
door  on  him.  All  we  had  to  do  then  was  to  load  the  box  on  to  the  wagon,  taking 
care  not  to  get  our  hands  too  near  the  bars.  It  is  nine  miles  to  the  fair  groimds. 
We  started  early  in  the  morning.  Will  and  Jed  and  I  on  the  box,  and  Tommy  in  it, 
glaring  out  through  the  bars.     We  got  into  the  village  just  as  the  people  were  going 
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over  to  the  grounds.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  we  were  creating  a  sensation.  A  crowd 
o(boys  foilowed  us  amid  a  chorus  of  "  See  there  1"  and  "  What's  that?"  We  were 
itopped  at  the  gaXe,  where  1  consultation  was  held  among  the  managers,  whether  or 
not  we  should  be  let  in.  A  majority  seemed  of  the  opinion  that  our  animal  was  n't  of 
the  right  stamjx     He  was  n't  exactly  an  "agricultural"  beast.     They  didn't  consider 


him  a  lit  companion  for  calves  and  sheep.  But  we  promised  to  keep  him  close ;  and 
Will  lold  them  such  a  droll  story  of  the  way  we  caught  him,  that  they  all  laughed  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  gate's  opening  just  then  we  whipped  in.  Nobody  cared 
to  jostle  us  ;  and  we  got  a  good  place  under  a  tree.  There  was  a  crowd  round  us 
all  day ;  and  we  had  plenty  of  questions  to  answer.  If  we  'd  had  a  tent  we  might 
have  made  lots  of  money,  by  letting  spectators  in  at  ten  cents  apiece. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  a  big  feUow  with  a  bloodhound  came  up  to  the  cage. 
When  he  heard  how  Ihe  fisher  had  used  our  d(^,  he  wanted  to  set  his  dog  on  him. 
He  knew  his  dog  could  whip  him.  At  last  he  said  so  much.  Will  told  him  he  could 
set  his  dog  on  him  if  he  wanted  to.  We  got  out  Ihe  end  of  the  chain,  fastened  it 
to  the  tree  and  opened  the  door  of  the  cage.  Tommy  came  out  at  a  jump.  A  ring 
was  formed  and  the  fellow  put  in  his  dog.  In  a  moment  they  were  at  iL  Such 
a  barking  and  spitting  and  growling  I  You  could  hear  them  all  over  the  grounds  ; 
and  all  Ihe  people  came  nioning  up  (o  see  Ihc  row.  The  dog  was  a  game  fellow,  but 
Tommy  soon  won  the  light.     The  hound  could  n't  bite  through  bis  tough  hide  at  all . 
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and  the  fisher*s  claws  had  nearly  stripped  the  dog  in  pieces.  The  fellow  was  mad 
enough,  and  wanted  to  shoot  Tommy.  But  the  crowd  would  n*t  let  him  interfere. 
They  told  him  he  had  got  up  the  fight,  and  could  n't  complain,  for  he  *d  had  fair 
play.     So  he  had  to  stand  and  see  his  dog  chewed  up. 

Just  then  we  saw  several  strangers,  smart  stylish  fellows,  in  the  crowd.  And  when 
quiet  was  restored,  they  came  up  to  see  Tommy. 

*'  It 's  a  carcajou,"  said  one. 

"  We  call  it  a  fisher,"  said  WUL 

"A  fisher?" 

Will  explained  as  well  as  he  could. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  fishers,"  said  ♦he  gentleman.  "This  is  a  carcajou 
plain  enough. "  They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  carcajou,  —  a  name  we  had  never  heard 
before. 

'*  Is  this  your  beast? "  said  the  gentleman,  turning  to  us  again. 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  WUL 

"  Will  you  sell  him  ?  "    We  told  him  we  would.     "  What 's  your  price  ?  '* 

"  Fifty  dollars,"  said  Will  at  a  venture. 

"  Here 's  your  money,"  said  the  stranger,  counting  out  the  greenbacks.  "  We  want 
this  animal  for  our  menagerie."  Then  it  flashed  upon  us  who  they  were.  A  trav- 
elling menagerie  had  come  along  during  the  day,  and  put  their  big  tent  opposite  the 
fair  grounds.  These  gentlemen  were  the  managers.  They  soon  had  one  of  their 
empty  cages  wheeled  in  ;  and  their  men  put  Tommy  into  it  We  watched  him  as 
he  rode  off  in  his  shining  cage,  and  disappeared  into  the  great  tent ;  and  that  was  the 

last  we  ever  saw  of  Tommy  the  carcajou. 

C.  A.  Stephem, 


PRIZE    ESSAYS. 


SPIRIT  LAKK 

Out  here  in  the  region  of  prosaic  prairies  we  have  a  tiny  lake  that  might  rival  in 
beauty  and  singularity  many  places  famed  among  artists  and  geologists.  Situated  a 
short  half-hour*s  drive  from  our  village,  it  is  the  favorite  resort  of  all  picnic  and 
fishing  parties. 

If  you  are  visiting  friends  in  the  village,  a  ride  to  the  lake  is  proposed  for  youy 
especial  benefit ;  and  early  some  bright  June  morning  the  carriages  of  your  party 
are  on  the  road.  On  the  way  you  are  told  something  of  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
lakelet,  and  the  conjectures  that  arise  as  to  its  origin.  Your  companions  tell  you  that 
it  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet,  and  perhaps  that  it  has  no  bottom  ;  but  this  you  doubt, 
and  with  good  reason.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  volcanic  eruption  or  an  earthquake, 
and  if  you  timidly  suggest  that  perhaps  it  **  grew  there  "  your  opinion  is  scouted  with 
much  ardor.  But  as  your  carriage  has  by  this  time  reached  the  limits  of  the  village 
and  is  entering  the  woods,  to  suit  the  conversation  to  the  surroundings  you  are 
entertained  with  the  rich  store  of  legends  that  the  Indians  tell  of  the  "  Mini-waukan." 

After  crossing  the  last  of  the  seven  bridges  that  span  a  little  stream  you  are  told 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  ;  a  few  rods  farther  and  you  see 
the  water  glimmering  through  the  trees  ;  next  the  rocks  rise  suddenly  on  the  right ; 
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a  moment  more,  and  the  whole  lies  before  you.  There  is  the  fsuntest  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  tiny  waves  advance  upon  the  miniature  beach,  caress- 
ingly touch  the  horses'  feet,  and,  receding  for  a  moment  as  if  to  gather  courage, 
advance  again  as  before.  On  the  opposite  shore  the  gray  rocks,  dim  in  the  distance, 
form  a  high  bluff  crowned  with  the  waving  pine.  On  either  side  are  towering  clifls 
composed  of  loose  stones  heaped  together  in  wonderful  confusion ;  there  are  huge 
rocks  crowned  with  others  smaller,  with  others  still  overhanging  their  tops,  until 
those  at  the  summit  are  so  nicely  balanced  that  seemingly  a  touch  would  send  them 
into  the  water  below.  Between  the  rocks,  their  roots  clinging  to  the  gray  stone,  tall 
pines,  mingled  with  a  few  hardy  oaks,  are  seen  waving  their  branches  as  if  in  approval 
of  the  reflected  images  in  the  mirror  beneath. 

After  feasting  your  eyes  for  a  while  upon  this  scene,  you  respond  to  the  call  of 
your  friends,  and  seat  yourself  in  the  boat  that  is  waiting.  While  on  the  water  you 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  admire  the  scenery  ;  and  you  are  filled  with  awe  as  you 
gaze  on  the  rocky  cliffs  that  surround  you.  On  all  sides  but  the  one  that  you  first 
approached,  where  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  the  rocks  apparently  form  an  impas- 
sable barrier.  But  what  is  your  surprise  and  delight  to  see,  as  the  boat  rounds  a 
little  cape,  a  lovely  valley.  Near  the  water  are  several  farm-houses  with  neat  fences, 
beautiful  lawns,  and  stately  oaks,  and  behind  them  fruit  farms  stretching  to  the  hills 
beyond.  On  this  side  you  do  not  see  the  sandy  bottom,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  one  you  have  just  left,  but  beautiful  pebbles  shining  through  the  clear  water. 

After  landing  and  rambling  about  for  a  time,  perhaps  climbing  the  bluff  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  your  friends  to  **  beware  of  rattlesnakes,'*  you  come  to  the  lawn 
on  the  shore  to  partake  of  a  liberal  luncheon  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  exercise. 
After  lunch  the  party  is  divided  into  small  groups,  and  each  seeks  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment for  the  afternoon.  Some  find  pleasure  in  fishing ;  for  the  children,  croquet  has 
superior  attractions  ;  a  few  yield  to  fatigue,  and  go  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees.  But 
the  greater  portion  of  the  party,  including  yourself,  wander  about  with  no  particular 
end  in  view,  enjoying  each  moment  as  it  brings  new  beauties  to  your  notice. 

But  now  a  horn,  sharply  blown  by  some  impatient  waiter,  warns  all.  that  the  sun  is 
sinking.  The  fishers  reluctantly  draw  in  their  lines,  the  children  hastily  gather 
together  the  mallets  and  balls,  the  loiterers  hurry  toward  the  shore,  and  every  one  is 
seated  in  the  large  boat  that  slowly  recrosses  the  lake.  As  the  sun  sinks  oat  of  sight 
behind  the  hiUs,  the  voices  of  your  companions  rising  in  some  lively  song  are  echoed 
back  from  the  rocks.  If  you  hold  an  oar,  the  boat  doubtless  moves  very  slowly  ;  but  no 
one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  the  moon  is  bright  overhead  long  before  you  reach  the  other  side. 

Now  you  begin  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  lake ;  the  soft  moonlight  falling 
upon  the  water  and  the  light  wind  sighing  through  the  pines  lend  an  additional  charm 
to  its  scenery.  Tlie  merry  laughter  ceases,  and  you  move  on  in  silence  broken  only 
by  the  dripping  of  the  oars  ;  and  you  can  almost  imagine  that  you  see  the  spirits  of 
the  Indian  girl  and  her  lover,  that,  according  to  the  l^;end,  haunt  the  lake  at  such 
times,  starting  from  the  weird  shadows  in  their  white  canoe. 

But  you  have  at  last  reached  the  shore,  and  as  the  boat  touches  the  sand  the  spell 

is  broken ;  the  talk  flows  on,  the  laughter  is  resumed.     And  now  all  are  seated  in 

the  carriages  which  are  drawn  up  on  the  shore  to  allow  each  one  a  last  look.     You 

make  the  most  of  that  last  moment,  for  henceforth  the  lake  roust  be,  in  your  mind,  a 

thing  of  the  past ;  and  though  you  may  afterwards  visit  many  places  famed  for  beauty, 

you  will  never  forget  the  **  Spirit  Lake  "  among  the  hills  of  Wisconsin. 

ffelin  Remington^  age  15. 
Baraboo,  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin. 
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MY  WINTER  GARDEN. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  October  one  of  my  friends  and  myself  thought  we  would 
see  if  we  could  have  a  kind  of  fernery,  only  without  glass.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
we  went  to  the  woods.  We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  there  getting  plants.  We  got 
two  kinds  of  ferns,  several  kinds  of  mosses,  and  some  hepaticas.  I  found  two  little 
delicate  maiden-hair  ferns,  but  broke  them  both  in  getting  them  up.  The  next  week 
we  went  to  some  other  woods.  There  we  found  the  beautiful  partridge-berry  vine,  — 
large  beds  of  it  around  old  stumps.  Never  can  anything  be  prettier  than  it  was,  with 
its  roundish-shaped  leaves  and  red  berries.  I  believe  some  people  call  them  squaw- 
berries,  but  I  like  partridge-berries  best  I  think  the  plump  partridges  must  like  to 
eat  them.  We  got  some  winteigreens  too,  and  some  pretty  little  white  stones ;  we 
thought  the  stones  would  look  pretty  with  the  mosses. 

It  happened  very  nicely  that  my  birthday  came  at  this  time,  for  my  sister  gave  me 
for  my  birthday  present  a  little  school-desk  on  iron  standards,  to  make  my  winter 
garden  in.  It  was  some  days  before  we  could  get  any  one  to  line  the  desk  with  zinc, 
the  tinners  were  so  busy  setting  up  people's  stoves.  So  we  put  all  the  plants  into  a 
laige  box  and  put  it  down  cellar.  Every  morning  I  sprinkled  it  At  last  the  desk 
was  done,  and  the  very  afternoon  it  came  home  we  began  to  arrange  our  mosses  and 
things.  First  we  filled  it  with  the  rich  earth  and  leaf  mould  we  had  brought  from  the 
woods,  —  and  how  tired  we  got  lugging  it  home !  How  pretty  it  did  look  after  it  was 
all  done  and  had  its  first  shower  1    It  has  smelled  just  like  the  woods  all  winter. 

One  of  the  partridge-berry  vines  has  blossomed.  There  were  little  twin  blossoms 
on  one  stem.  They  were  white  tinged  with  pink,  and  looked  very  cunning  through 
the  microscope,  and  now  I  understand  that  the  two  eyes  in  the  berry  come  from  the 
two  flowers. 

At  first  I  had  two  or  three  kinds  of  ferns,  but  some  have  died  ;  several  are  left  of 
one  kind.  The  wintergreen  plants  have  berries  on  them.  There  is  some  prince's- 
pine  in  it  too,  and  something  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  when  I  got  it,  but  a 
lady  who  was  calling  one  day  said  it  was  Tiarella.  There  are  a  pear-leaf  winter- 
green,  some  very  little  pine-tree,  and  some  lichens,  which  were  very  bright  red  and 
green  when  I  got  them. 

I  have  some  little  hepaticas,  but  they  have  not  blossomed,  though  my  friend's 
have,  and  I  think  hers  must  have  had  buds  on  when  she  got  them.  They  are  lovely. 
There  are  three  little  callas  in  my  garden  that  look  very  green.  They  are  the  only 
cultivated  plants  I  have  in  it  Besides,  there  are  several  things  that  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of ;  some  have  come  up  without  planting.  A  little  strawberry  has  grown 
up  in  that  way.     Fresh  grass  has  come  up  ever  so  many  times. 

I  was  disappointed  not  to  have  some  arbutus,  but  the  snow  came  before  I  could 
get  any. 

We  thought  the  winter  garden,  unlike  summer  gardens,  would  not  do  well  in  the 
sun,  so  we  put  it  in  a  north  window  where  it  has  done  quite  nicely.  If  I  have  one 
next  winter  I  want  to  begin  it  earlier,  and  I  think  I  shall  put  it  in  an  east  window. 

HaUU  F.  Rood,  age  12. 

Gkbat  Baxrincton,  Mua. 


BLUEBEARD. 
A   NEW   VERSION   OF  AN   OLD   STORY. 

t   PANTOMIME   FOR.   HOUE  PRESENTATION. 


characters 
Bluebeakd,  Sister  Anne. 

Fatima  [hiibruU).  Big  Brother. 

Kadiga  {her  mfflher).  Little  Brother. 

VariBus  diad  viiva  and  as  many  lotdding gtiesti  ai  convenimt.* 

ACT  I. —The  Weoding. 
The  Stent  it  to  gife  the  tfectalort  Ihi  idea  ef  a  room  irt  seme  disorder.     On  etU 

side  is  a  dressing-table,  vfxm  vihieh  are  a  glass,  brushes,  eosnieties,  &v.     In  the  baeJh 

ground  stands  a  large  Saratoga  trunk. 

The  curtain  rising  discovers  Fatima  in  a  negligie  of  curl-papers  and  a  long  bib. 
At  her  right  stands  Sister  Anne  holding  the  wash-basin  white  Kadiga  is  engaged 
scrubbing  her  face,  using  soap  and  towels  regardleis  of  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  the 
struggling  victim.  The  washing  infiiciently  prolonged,  Sister  Anne  is  despatched 
by  appropriate  dumb  sliow  for  the  curling-longs.  Then  follow  mishaps  in  taking 
the  hot  tongs  by  the  wrong  end,  burning  off  Fatima's  curls,  and  the  like.  Rouge 
and  ]ily-while  are  next  applied  with  a  libeiul  hand,  Kadiga  surveying  her  worlc  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  while  Sister  Anne,  to  her  mother's  annoyance,  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  her  own  complexion  at  the  side  glass.  The  toilet  completed,  the 
bib  is  removed,  and  Fatima  appears  as  partly  dressed.  Much  anxiety  is  now  expressed 
(by  loolcing  at  watches  and  out  of  the  window)  concerning  the  wedding  gartnents. 
The  flurry  is  interrupted  by  loud  ringing,  and  the  Little  Brother  shows  up  the  mil- 
liner's young  man  overloaded  with  boxes.  In  great  joy  they  rush  at  him  to  examine 
their  contents,  when  the  young  msn  stops  them  by  deliberately  unfolding  a  bill 
several  feet  long,  insisting  that  the  bill  must  be  paid  before  the  boxes  can  be  opened. 

Kadiga  and  Fatima  in  dismay  hurriedly  look  over  the  bilL  Sister  Anne  leads 
the  young  man  lo  the  front  aod  tries  various  beguiling  arts  to  the  elTect  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  he  will  certainly  be  paid  soon.     The  young  man  expressing  incredulity 

*  The  cotlaid»  miy  depend  upoD  the  rtvyasa*  of  the  house  aad  vrhat  can  he  t>orrowed  for 
Ihe  oecuioD.    The  original  Bluebeard  wu  a  FreDchmin.    Id  the  diami  he  ii  cootidered  i  Turk, 

tiei  diderins  so  widely,  it  it  ufe  to  indulfe  private  (aite,  and  consult  convenieDcs.    ll  will  be  loDnd 
to  t>e  more  amuiing  if  the  principa]  pirti  are  ill  taken  by  ruuag  iCDllemen. 
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by  inviting  her  to  look  into  his  eye,  she  retires  in  dudgeon.  Kadiga  tries  her  powers 
of  persuasion,  but  he  remains  inflexible,  and  a  violent  scene  ensues  in  which  thej 
follow  each  other  across  the  stage  several  times,  shaking  fists  in  each  other*s  faces, 
stamping,  expostulating,  &c 

During  this  action  Sister  Anne  is  seized  with  an  idea.  She  leads  Fatima  to  the 
Saratoga  trunk,  which  they  open  and  hastily  throw  out  its  contents ;  then  as  Kadiga 
and  the  young  man  approach  the  climax  of  dispute  she  places  a  band-box  behind  him, 
over  which  he  falls  backwards,  crushing  it  Fatima  covers  him  with  a  large  shawl 
They  then  together,  despite  his  struggles,  drag  him  to  the  trunk,  thrust  him  in  and 
lock  it  Then  follows  a  pause  for  breath,  after  which  they  undo  the  boxes  and  bedeck 
themselves.  While  this  b  going  on  the  young  man,  who  has  rapped  several  times, 
now  begins  a  steady  pounding,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  family.  A  short  consultation 
is  held.  Sister  Anne  is  again  fired  with  an  idea,  and  running  out  quickly  returns 
with  the  tea-kettle,  while  Kadiga  seizes  the  poker  and  Fatima  unlocks  the  trunk, 
rabing  the  lid  slowly  until  his  head  appears.  He  is  easily  convinced  that  it  is  safer 
to  be  quiet,  smd  subsides. 

A  series  of  impatient  rings  announces  the  bridegroom.  Much  confusion  follows 
in  clearing  the  room,  but,  things  generally  being  tucked  away,  Bluebeard  is  admitted 
and  embraced  by  Kadiga  with  great  show  of  affection.  She  leads  him  to  Fatima, 
and  both  she  and  Sister  Anne  look  discreetly  aside  during  the  greeting. 

Salutations  over,  the  bell  again  rings,  and  the  young  man,  raising  the  lid  of  the  trunk, 
looks  out,  but  is  detected  in  the  act  by  Sister  Anne,  who  closes  it  and  seats  herself 
thereon.  The  small  brother,  with  a  large  wedding  favor,  ushers  in  the  guests  one 
by  one,  each  being  received  in  turn  by  Kadiga  with  airy  politeness.  As  the  guests 
pass  in  order  to  the  bride  and  groom,  Kadiga  relieves  Sister  Anne  at  the  trunk. 
The  action  is  repeated  after  each  arrival,  both  showing  the  greatest  solicitude  lest 
the  young  man  should  pop  out  All  the  available  guests  shown  in,  a  lively  jig  is 
commenced,  Fatima,  Sister  Anne,  and  Bluebeard  dancing  in  the  centre,  while  the 
guests  perform  a  sort  of  *'  Crow ''  or  '*  Shaker  "  dance  on  either  side.  Kadiga,  still 
seated  on  the  trunk,  expresses  intense  desire  to  dance,  by  beating  time,  taking  steps, 
etc.  Her  feelings  gradually  overcome  her,  and  she  comes  to  the  front  to  foot  a  jig 
with  Bluebeard ;  but  remembering  herself,  runs  back  to  the  trunk.  Too  late.  She 
reaches  it  just  as  the  young  man  springs  up  and  unfolds  the  bill,  shaking  his  fist  in 
rage.  Fatima  faints  in  Bluebeard's  arms,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  of  lively 
confusion. 

ACT  n.  —  Thb  Secret  Chamber. 

Scene^  a  room  with  a  large  door  or  folding-doors^  in  the  back,  supposed  to  be  in 

Bluebeard's  ho%ise, 

Bluebeard  and  Fatima  (now  married)  leisurely  cross  the  room,  engaged  in  a 
gracious  and  animated  conversation  of  gestures.  The  bell  interrupts  them  ;  Fatima 
playfully  retires  and  ushers  in  her  mother  and  Sister  Anne,  both  in  full  travelling 
costume,  with  umbrellas  and  band-boxes.  Bluebeard  submits  to  Kadiga's  embraces, 
but  returns  Sister  Anne's  so  cordially  that  Fatima  feels  called  upon  to  interfere. 
She  prettily  slaps  Bluebeard's  hands,  but  pinches  the  offending  sister.  Peace 
restored,  the  wrappings  are  removed,  and  together  with  the  band-boxes,  &c ,  packed 
upon  Bluebeard,  who,  overloaded,  with  difficulty  takes  them  off.     As  he  goes  out  a 

*  Foldiog-doora  may  easily  be  arranged  if  a  pair  <^  old-fiishioned  dothes-horses  can  be  procured. 
A  full  drapery  cortain  thrown  over  them,  opening  in  the  middle,  makes  the  scene  complete. 
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small  boy  brings  a  lai^e  letter,  which  is  instantly  seized,  and  the  ladies  busy  them- 
selves extracting  information  from  it  by  holding  it  to  the  light,  raising  the  covers  and 
the  like,  until  Bluebeard  returns.  He  quietly  takes  it  from  them,  but  they  continue 
to  show  their  interest  by  following  him  from  place  to  place  and  looking  over  his 
shoulders.  Bluebeard,  after  reading  it,  intimates  that  he  has  a  three  days'  journey  to 
take,  and  requests,  in  proper  pantomime,  that  his  carpet-bag  may  be  prepared  with 
shirts,  stockings,  etc  A  lai^e  bag  is  brought  out  and  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful 
and  useless  things.  Much  trouble  in  particular  is  experienced  in  stowing  a  large 
umbrella  and  a  tall  hat,  but,  packing  finished,  the  bag  is  forcibly  locked,  and  Blue- 
beard himself  under  Kadiga's  careful  hand  is  nearly  smothered  in  wraps.  He  now 
leaves  his  purse  and  watch  with  Fatima,  and,  taking  out  a  bunch  of  keys  (four  very 
small  and  one  huge  one),  explains  by  pointing  out  the  various  rooms  they  will  unlock. 

The  ladies  are  of  course  in  raptures  at  the  prospect  of  an  exploration.  At  the 
fifth  key  he  points  to  the  folding-doors,  forbidding  them  to  open  them,  while  they 
declare  that  they  would  n't  even  think  of  looking  there.  Before  tearing  himself  away 
he  embraces  them  all  tenderly,  —  the  bag  very  much  in  the  way,  nearly  upsetting  Sis- 
ter Anne,  and  finally  dropping  upon  Kadiga's  feet,  causing  the  usual  disturbance. 

Bluebeard  off,  the  handkerchiefs,  which  have  been  properly  used,  disappear.  Kadiga 
takes  the  keys  and  attentively  examines  them,  while  Fatima  and  Sister  Anne  quarrel 
over  the  key-hole  of  the  forbidden  doors.  Kadiga,  thinking  that  she  is  alone,  turns 
to  use  the  key,  only  perceiving  her  daughters  as  she  is  about  to  unlock  the  door. 
She  starts  and  then  scolds  them  for  being  so  curious,  ending  by  appl3ring  her  own 
eye  to  the  hole.  Fatima  now  takes  the  key  from  her,  and  after  an  instant's  pause 
puts  it  in  the  lock,  which  works  so  hard  that  the  key  is  only  tamed  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  three. 

The  doors  swing  open  to  dolefiil  music,  showing  as  many  dead  wives  as  the  space 
will  hold,  —  one  with  a  black  eye,  another  with  a  bloody  nose,  a  third  with  a  swelled 
face  and  cut  head,  heads  and  arms  without  bodies  in  various  positions,  —  all  the 
figures  in  white  shown  against  a  black  background. 

At  the  sight  Fatima  swoons,  Sister  Anne  sinks  on  her  knees  in  terror,  and  Kadiga, 
shaking  and  chattering  in  the  liveliest  fright,  staggers  towards  the  doors,  upsetting 
one  of  the  wives.  She  falls  towards  Kadiga,  who  in  replacing  her  knocks  over 
another,  until  the  united  exertions  of  Sister  Anne  and  Kadiga  are  required  to  hold 
them  up  while  the  doors  can  be  closed,  and  even  then  one  head  is  left  unperceived 
sticking  out  between  the  doors.  They  pause  for  a  moment  and  lean  back  to  regain 
composure.  Kadiga  turns  to  seek  the  key  and  meets  this  face.  Another  paroxysm 
of  fright  is  required  before  the  head  is  replaced  and  the  doors  are  locked. 

Fatima  now  receives  their  attention.  They  raise  her,  and  by  various  gentle  means, 
including  pinching,  slapping,  and  biting  of  fingers,  she  is  brought  to  her  senses. 
Fatima  takes  the  key,  and,  seeing  blood  on  it,  rubs  it  to  remove  it ;  but  in  vairu 
Each  of  the  others  tries  in  turn,  but  without  success  :  all  much  alarmed.  A  tub  of 
water,  soap,  and  sand  are  brought  Then,  rolling  up  sleeves  and  tucking  up  skirts,  they 
work  frantically  until  interrupted  by  the  belL  Sister  Anne  rushes  to  the  window, 
returning  to  announce  Bluebeard.  In  consternation  the  washing  things  are  hurried 
off  right  and  left  The  confusion  much  increased  by  the  impatient  ringing  of  the  belL 
Kadiga  takes  off  the  large  key,  and  they  endeavor  to  counterfeit  innocent  surprise  as 
Bluebeard  enters.  He  soon  perceives  something  to  be  wrong,  and  demands  the 
watch  and  pocket-book.  They  are  given  him,  and  he  looks  them  over  suspiciously. 
The  keys  have  to  be  demanded  a  second  time  before  they  are  produced.     He  misses 
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the  fifth  key.  Kadiga  endeavors  to  convince  him  that  there  were  only  four.  Turn- 
ing suddenly,  he  detects  Sister  Anne  passing  the  big  key  to  Fatima.  He  seizes  it 
in  triumph.  The  wretched  culprits  faint  together,  falling  after  the  rigid  style  of  a 
row  of  bricks. 

ACT  III.— Death  of  Bluebeabd. 

Supposed  to  transpire  upon  the  roof  of  Bluebeard's  castle.  Screens  of  various  heights 
covered  wtth  dark  cloth  are  placed  right  and  left  to  represent  turrets  rising  above  the 
walls.  The  lights  should  be  dim,  and  dismal  music  proceeds  from  the  piano  as  the 
curtain  rises.* 

After  a  short  pause,  to  allow  the  scene  to  sufficiently  depress  the  audience,  Blue- 
beard appears,  key  in  hand,  leading  Sister  Anne,  who,  much  loath,  is  persuaded 
across  the  stage  and  locked  in  a  low  tower.  She  looks  over  the  top,  and  at  sight 
of  the  cruel  Bluebeard  below  gives  way  to  convulsive  sobs,  burying  her  face  in 
her  handkerchiefl  Bluebeard  expressing  himself  satisfied  that  she  is  safe,  goes  out 
to  return,  bearing  Kadiga,  limp  and  faint,  on  his  shoulders.  As  he  is  unlocking  the 
door  he  leans  her  against  the  wall.  She  suddenly  revives  as  his  back  is  turned  and 
escapes.  Perceiving  her  retreating  drapery,  he  follows  and  returns  with  her,  more 
limp  than  before.  She  contrives  again  to  vanish.  This  time  he  seizes  her  round 
the  waist  and  trots  her  before  him,  without  stopping,  into  the  tower,  locking  her  in. 
Kadiga  appears  above  the  wall,  and,  seeing  Sister  Anne,jgives  way  to  damp  emotions. 
Sister  Anne,  reviving,  takes  out  a  long  telescope  (one  that  opens  easily),  and  looks  out 
for  help.  Kadiga  in  spectacles  does  the  same.  Joy  and  disappointment  Bluebeard 
in  the  mean  time  has  brought  in  Fatima  and  fastened  her  into  a  third  tower.  He 
now  seats  himself  to  sharpen  his  sword,  pausing  often  to  try  its  edge.  Sister  Anne 
again  uses  the  telescope  with  better  success.  Both  she  and  her  mother  make  the 
most  frantic  gestures  for  help,  which  draw  Bluebeard's  attention.  Stealthily  creeping 
under  the  tower,  he  makes  a  cut  at  Kadiga's  neck,  but  she,  having  watched  him, 
dodges  at  the  right  time,  and  he  falls  headlong.  The  gestures  of  the  ladies  for  help 
are  now  perfectly  desperate,  exasperating  Bluebeard  so  greatly  that  he  tries  again  to 
cut  the  dear  lady  short,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  Big  Brother,  who,  leading  the  Little 
Brother  by  the  hand,  jumps  over  the  walL  Bluebeard  retreats  in  haste.  The  brothers 
release  the  ladies,  and  the  family  in  rage  start  in  pursuit,  Kadiga  first  leading  Sister 
Anne,  who  holds  Fatima's  hand,  Fatima  holding  the  Big  Brother's  hand,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Brother  tagging  the  line.  Bluebeard  in  disorder  crosses  the  back,  closely  fol- 
lowed. Again  he  crosses  in  front,  the  line  still  nearer,  until  as  he  vanishes  Kadiga 
seizes  his  foot  In  his  struggle  he  drags  her  out  a  little.  Fatima  clasps  her  mother 
round  the  waist,  Sister  Anne  Fatima,  and  the  brothers  in  like  manner.  They  tug 
at  the  foot  (a  dummy  one)  until  it  yields,  suddenly  stretching  out  some  yards  of  leg 
and  upsetting  the  company.  They  then,  scrambling  up  as  it  recoils,  separately  continue 
the  pursuit  Bluebeard,  now  much  eichausted,  again  enters,  and  is  brought  to  bay  by 
Kadiga,  who,  armed  with  an  enormous  umbrella,  engages  him.  After  a  desperate  bat- 
tle he  dies.    The  family  form  a  touching  group  around  the  monster  as  the  curtain  falls. 

{/n  acting  in  pantomime  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  profuse  and 
unmeaning  gestures.  Let  each  motion  be  deliberate  and  emphatic^  prolonging  the  action 
sufficiently  for  the  audience  to  catch  the  meaning,  A  little  practice  before  a  full4ength 
glass  will  be  of  much  service,) 

^  The  piano  should  tccompony  the  pantomime  throughoat;  ceasing  only  when  the  curtain  it  down. 


The  Evening  Lamp, 


[December, 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUSES. 


No.  1 


1.  A  warehouse. 

2.  A  language  of  Asia. 

3.  A  Greek  leller. 

4.  Not  wrong. 

5.  To  elevate  iritb  success. 

L.B.H. 


Ho.  101. 

&.E.E. 


fair, 

A  Russian  guir  next  yawns  in  sight, 
A  space  of  time  completes  it  quite. 
From  left  to  right,  bam  top  to  base. 
All  read  the  sanie,  each  in  its  place. 

CAarlei  Hesd. 


ILLUSTRATED    REBUS.— No.  104- 
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ENIGMAS. 


No.  105. 

I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  10,  14,  5,  7  is  a  metal. 

My  II,  9,  4,  12  is  a  sentiment. 

My  8,  14,  7,  2,  6  is  a  tree. 

My  8,  5,  3  is  a  vehicle. 

My  It  9i  13  is  an  animal. 

My  whole  is  a  celebrated  university. 

H.I. 

No.  106. 
I  am  composed  of  21  letters. 

My  9,  21,  II,  17,  13,  I  is  required  in  play- 
ing base  ball. 

My  3,  16,  20,  10  is  a  fruit. 

My  II,  I,  7,  14,  2,  10,  12  is  used  at  the 
toilet 

My  3, 6,  19,  18,  5,  15  is  a  vegeUble. 

My  7,  4,  19  is  an  animal. 

My  16,  8,  II  is  a  part  of  the  face. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  plant  growing 
in  North  America. 

CharlU  R,  J. 

No.  107. 
I  am  composed  of  45  letters. 

My  19,  44»  3t  27t  24,  6, 

"  Hath  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross- 
handled  sword, 

Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his 
Lord. 

My  22,  14,  28,  31,  26,  4,  41, 
*'  An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all.'" 

My  10,  40,  16,  42,  25, 

"  You  dimly  see  her  through 

The  glittering  haze  of  that  prodigious 


rain. 


w 


My  32, 43.  34. 2, 45.  i. 

"  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.** 

My  13,  37,  23.  I.  10.  4. 
'*  With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue, 
She  bore  the  leeches  part ; 
And  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung. 
He  paid  her  with  his  heart." 
My  39,  8,  5.  13,  37, 

"  White-breasted,  like  a  star. 
Fronting  the  dawn,  he  moved." 
My  30,  13,  20,  2,  8,  36, 

"  Old  Scotia's  saint*' 
My  21,  11,33.38,  10,35,  IS, 

"  Sitt'st  like  empress  at  her  sport, 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea." 
My  12,  17,  9, 45, 
"  Without  hope,  e'er  loved  the  brightest 

fair, 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would 

despair." 
My  7,  26,  38,  6,  14,  6, 

"  Once  had  a  king 
But  little  known  in  story ; 
To  bed  betimes,  and  rising  late, 
Sound  sleeper,  without  glory." 
My  29,  18,  44, 

"  Doth  to  the  moon  complain." 
My  whole  was  the  glorious  utterance  of 
one  who 

"  Seemed 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  en- 
graven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 

Sage  he  stood. 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarcliies  ;  his 

look 
Drew   audience   and  attention,  still  as 

night." 

E.  D.  B. 


93.  Least  said  soonest  mended.    [(Least  taid) 
(soo  nest)  (men  dead.)] 

93.  Charles  Dickens. 

94.  Manhatunville.    [(Man)  (hat)  (anvil.)] 
95  Arkansas.    [(R)  (can)  (saw.)] 

96.  Tremendous  (Tree-raend-us). 

97.  Copal  (-opal, -pal, -«1, -L). 


ANSWERS. 
98. 


H 
O 
P 
E 


O 
V 
A 

L 


P 
A 
I 
L 


E 
L 
L 
A 


99.    Act  always  with  kind  intentions.    [(Act  aU 
way$,  with  K  in  D)  (m  ten  "  tions.")] 


OUR  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 


«  Ibei 


ir  Tm  F 


■h  Iht  I 


Qucfltiani  appeiml,  KDd 

men!  of  ibe  priaa  proper1:r  beloafi, 

cerulnlx  han  till  compcllnl  to  ponpo 

duon  uolher  monlli.    ThEre  wen  Km 

tbm  huDdnd  ud  Gftr  Hti  of  iniwc 

mdung,  in  nwnil  numbcn.  thres  tho 

hDDdnd  »nn«rm  la  our  im  queHiou  I    If  ihe 

B»M  of  Ihue  had  b«D  wonhlea,  oui 

b»ie  been  e»»|F-    But,  ilongwiih  mii 

mnhy  of  notica,  there  were  fifljr  Iiu 

fcimd  lo  poaKH  dKided  nwriL    Oul  < 

Yonaf  FoUu,  it  hu  cut  u  do  Ulllt  toll  ind 
■DiioiB  Ihosfht  U  compan  ihem,  liu  with 
and  even  ismr  with  uumr,  ud  duiiufi 
»t  ihe  three  dacrvioK  priui,  bui  tho  fbny-* 
to  which  m  must  be  contcol  to  make  no  unr 
To  add  to  the  diBkulIT.  «  could  Dot  fio' 


'    benul 


UM.S— 


ullhean 


n,  Ohio : 


■Whenlfint 


tolheu 


lo  be  MiiificleTT ;  iDOihei,  too  loog 
1  thiid,  ilighlly  inaccuiate  io  Kiiiie 
lile  a  Ibutlh,  althongb  luSaemly 
!,  and  full,  would  perhapa  be  airk- 


queation^  should  ban  been  aenl  in. 

The  aoawen  hiTa  come  from  all  puta  of 
Union,  from  Uau»  to  CaUlbitiii,  and  fimn  I 
nesou  to  Texu,  There  wu  not  u  laiie  a 
portion  Irom  New  England  aa  we  expected ;  . 
uwill  be  aeen,  New  Enilind  taku  but  on 
the  priiea-  Then  wei«  about  Ihe  iime  mu 
tt  (iili  u  bojn  Bmonl  Ibg  compedton,  and  I 


ibouldevcr 

then,  Ibal  I  have  nude  up  my  mind  to  lee  if  ygo 
link  tbey  are  worthy  of  your  nonce." 

Edwards.  B ,  Sl  Jo«ph.  Mo.:  "Wheth- 

'  my  tflbrta  »haU  be  deemed  worthy  oi  a  prite  or 

jl,  t  think  the  infbnnation  1  have  (ol  in  tUa 

ay  wiU  mora  (ban  pay  me  for  the  lime  and 

ouble." 

AiBiii  S.  P ,  Alheni,  Pa.;  "I  leel  that 

though  the  attempt  may  prove  a  poor  one,  yet  the 
Ibrmadon  which  I  hate  derived  from  carcAjl 
jdy  of  then  quvatiou  hu  bean  of  great  bena6l 


"tfillu,-  Van  Etlenville,  N.  Y.  :  "We  have 
erpenmcDtcd  in  ailroaomy  with  apple  tuni  and 
apple  mcxtna.  Sometiioea  our  apple  planeta  hava 
TCTOlved  nnind  '  The  Evening  Lamp '  (which  wa* 

a  latlow  candle)  with   beiDiifol   preciaioo. 

appantui  haa  one  advantage  over  the  mon 
coally  kind :  when  you  get  Ihtough  itiiog  yon  can 


1  .lick,  0. 


la  a  liat  of  fnntid  av 
in  Col,  Teat,  with  tfai 

with  a 


■eli;  on  both  ftths*!  and  mother'a  lide,  of  Ma» 
inaetli  eitraction.  So  yog  aae  your  Boaloc 
adooi  have  received  a  Boiton  aniwer." 
•nly  the  want  of  apace  preventa  ua  from  nakini 
ly  more  eitracta  from  aimilir  letters.  But  Uiox 
!n  will  iuAce  lo  ahow  die  apini  in  whidi  ooi 


agitl. 

Some  ol  Ihe  lelleta  which  came  with  the 
awen  have  gnuGcd  ui  quite  u  miidi  aa  the  an- 
awcra  Ihemaelvea,  -^  pcrbape  morv,  aa  qoalitlea  of 
the  heart  are  more  winning  (han  di«e  of  the  head 

Ema^Y.C ,ofMJdeii,Maaa.,i 

tbough  1  have  but  httle  hope  of  obtaii 


I    ingt 


mall  tl 


—  and,  in  bet,  il  did.    Ym  tl 


ira^  the  fouRh, 
lardeat  qieetlen 
eleolh.    While 


judgmei 

a  large  nnnbei  of  anawera  to  thia  were  comet  at 
fai  aa  they  want,  only  five  or  ill  weit  at  all  aatia- 

The  pniea  are  awarded  aa  lollawa :  — 

"  Pet  the  daaicM,  rnoet  ondM.  and  in  aD  n- 
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qtects  most  ntu&ctory  set  of  answers,"  the  first 
prize  ($35)  to  Holland  C.  Anthony,  No.  115  State 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  age  16. 

For  the  next  best  set,  the  second  prize  {%  ao)  to 
Henry  P.  Howell,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  age  14. 

For  the  third  in  rank,  the  third  prize  (^  15)  to 
Annie  L.  Payson,  Foxboro*,  N(Mrfolk  Co.,  Mass., 

age  15* 
In  making  these  awards  we  hare  passed  over  not 

without  very  great  regret  the  answers  sent  in  by 
Charles  S.  Cause,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  —  the  best, 
in  many  respects,  but  &ihng  in  the  quahty  of  con- 
dseness.  Those  of  Milton  Brayton  McKnight,  of 
Readmit  Pa.,  have  almost  equal  merit,  and  the 
same  defect  These  two  writers  give  capital  ex- 
planations of  the  causes  which  enable  us  to  see  at 
times  a  very  little  of  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

Among  others  whose  answers  have  especially 
interested  us  we  may  mention  Francis  R.  Welles, 
of  Towanda,  Pa.  (who  gives  a  very  ingenious  an- 
swer to  the  tenth  question) ;  Jessie  B.  Cochrane, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Amanda  Smith,  N.  Y.  City; 
Charles  W.  Stone,  Templeton,  Mass. ;  Geo.  S. 
Underbill,  Stockton,  CaL  ;  Estelle  Lewis,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. :  -  N.  Archer  Randolph,  Chadd*s 
Ford,  Pa. :  Jane  D.  Sass,  Charleston,  S.  C  ;  Ella 
Dodge,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  H.  Belle  MiUer,  Chi- 
cago, IIL  ;  Winfisld  Scott  Moody,  Jr.,  Norwalk, 
Conn. :  F.  Augusta  Young,  N.  Y.  City ;  Charlie 
H.  McKee,  Agricultural  College,  Pa. :  Miss  Nellie 
Goodwin,  Rockford,  111. ;  Ruth  Appleton,  N.  Y. 
City  ;  Ella  S.  Delano,  Wadiington,  D.  C. ;  Stella 
Pratt,  Centre.  Ala. ;  Wyllys  Benedict,  Brooklj'n, 
N.  Y. ;  and  all  from  whose  letters  we  have  quoted 
above.  These,  however,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
authors  of  really  remarkable  contributions. 

We  hoped  to  be  able  to  print  entire  the  three 
lists  of  answers  for  which  the  prizes  are  awarded. 
But  we  have  already  devoted  so  much  space  to  this 
matter,  that  we  must  be  content  to  give  a  single 
list  made  up  from  the  three,  with  duplicate  an- 
swers to  the  two  most  difficult  questions. 

I.  What  makes  the  draft  of  air  in  a  chimney  ? 

Ans.  It  is  caused  by  the  air  which,  made  lighter 
by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  ascends  through 
the  flue  ;  to  fill  the  place  of  this  air,  that  surround- 
ing rushes  in,  becomes  heated,  and  ascends,  thus 
creating  the  draft.  -^  H,  C  Antk^ny. 

a.  Why  do  we  never  see  bat  one  side  of  the 
moon? 

Ans.  The  moon,  while  revolving  aroond  the 
earth,  also  revolves  once  on  her  axis :  therefore 
she  always  presents  the  same  side  to  the  earth.— 
Annie  L.  Paywn. 

3.  What  causes  an  Iron  basin  to  float? 

Ans.  The  form  of  the  basin  is  such,  that,  while 
partly  immersed,  it  displaces  a  body  of  water  the 
weljrht  of  wMch  is  equal  to  its  own  weight  — H. 
P.HowlL 


4.  How  many  complete  revoIotioDB  on  its  axis 
does  the  earth  make  in  one  year? 

Ans.  366c  While  the  earth  makes  one  revolu- 
tion  on  its  axis,  it  moves  forward  in  its  orbit,  so 
that  it  must  make  the  ff  t  part  of  another  revolu- 
tion  before  it  brings  the  same  meridian  to  the  sun. 
—  H.P.HawelL 


Let  10,  9,  8,  &C.,  be  successive  orbital  positions 
of  the  earth ;  S  the  sun.  In  xo  suppose  it  to  be 
noon  at  a.  When  a  (10)  reaches  b  (0)  the  earth 
will  have  made  one  entire  axial  revolution,  bat  a 
day  will  not  have  passed  till  it  reaches  e.  The 
earth  will  then  have  had  to  move  over  the  extra 
arc  ^  c  in  order  that  one  day  may  have  elapsed. 
When  at  i,  \  of  its  orbital  revolution,  the  earth 
will  have  made  a  number  of  bntirb  revolutions 
axial,  when  a  is  at  A,  but  that  a  number  of  entirb 
dajrs  may  have  passed,  it  must  revolve  the  extra 
quadrant  k  i,  When  it  has  completed  its  orbital 
revolution  it  will  be  found  to  have  made  one  more 
axial  than  there  are  days  in  the  year,  or  366I.  -> 
H»  C.  Anthony, 

5.  Why  will  a  common  pump  raise  water  (by 
suction)  only  tbirty-two  feet? 

Ans  A  pump  works  by  suction  becanse,  when 
the  piston  is  raised,  a  vacuum  is  formed  below, 
into  which  the  outside  water  is  forced  by  the  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Since  a  column  of  water 
thirty-two  feet  in  height  equals  in  weight  one  of 
air  the  whole  height  of  the  atmosphere  (their 
transverse  areas  being  equal),  one  higher  cannot 
be  sustained  by  atmoqiheric  pressure.—/^.  C. 
Antkot^, 

6.  What  causes  dew? 

Ana.  All  bodies  cooling  qnidcer,  after  sunset, 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  condense  the 
vapor  in  it,  which  is  deposited  upon  them  in  small 
drops  of  water  forming  dew.  —  Annie  L.  Pay  ton, 

7.  What  is  the  Gulf  Stream? 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  current  of  water  flowing 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida;  then  northeast  along  the  coast  of  the 
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United  States  Off  Newfoundland  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  One  branch  continues  the  same 
course,  sweeps  the  coast  of  the  British  Isles  and 
loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  other  flows 
nearly  east,  then  curves  south  around  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  warmer  and  looks  bluer  than  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  which  surround  it  — H.  P.  Howell. 

8.  What  makes  the  Rainbow? 

Ans.  The  rays  of  the  sun  in  passing  into  the 
drops  of  rain  are  separated  by  refraction  into  the 
colored  rays  of  which  light  is  composed,  and  these 
are  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  We  can 
see  the  rainbow  only  when  the  sun  is  in  a  position 
to  send  its  rays  into  the  drops  of  rain  in  just  such 
a  direction  that  the  angles  of  refraction  and  re- 
flection will  send  them  back  in  the  right  line  to 
meet  the  eye.  — H.  P.  Howell, 

9.  If  you  were  to  descend  perpendicularly  into 
the  earth,  say  from  Chicago,  and  pass  through  its 
entire  diameter,  in  what  region  of  the  globe  would 
you  find  yourself  on  coming  out  upon  the  other 
side? 

Ans.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  region  of  Kerguelen's  Land. — Ahhu  L, 
Payson. 

10.  Why  does  the  sun  in  summer,  when  it  is  in 
reality  south  of  us,  as  seen  at  noon,  appear  to  rise 
in  the  northeast  and  to  set  in  the  northwest? 


Ans.  Let  E  be  the  earth.  The  sun  in  the  sum- 
mer solstice  will  be  in  the  direction  --— ^^^v— ^ 
The  house  0,  it  being  sunrise  there,  will  receive 
the  sun's  rays  upon  its  N.  and  E.  faces.  At  noon 
it  will  be  at  a',  and  will  be  illumined  only  on  its 
southern  side.  At  sunset  it  will  again  return  to  a 
(on  the  farther  side  of  the  earth)  and  will  be  light- 
ed on  its  N.  and  W.  faces.  —H*C.  A  nthony. 

Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  circle  of  il- 
lumination varies.  When  the  sun  is  on  the  Trofnc 
of  Cancer,  the  circle  of  illumination  cuts  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles,  as  at  A  B  in  the  figure,  the 
side  C  being  illuminated,  while  the  side  D  is  in 
shadow.    As  the  earth  turns  from  we^  to  east,  a 


Mtsum  Mr  r 


SUM 


person  at  E  will  see  the  sun,  in  the  morning,  in 
the  northeast*  At  noon,  when  he  is  at  F,  the  sun 
will  be  south  of  his  senith.  Passing  by  the  sun 
(providing  he  has  not  changed  his  position)  the 
sun  will  disappear  at  his  back,  or  in  the  northwest 

—  H.  P.  Howell 

As  we  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  original 
diagrams  in  the  above  copies  to  suit  our  space,  we 
will  here  say  that,  in  Mr.  Howell's,  the  line  of 
vision  from  E  to  the  sun  should  run  paraHel  to 
the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sun, 

—  that  orb  being  at  such  a  vast  distance  that  it 
makes  no  perceptible  angle  with  points  the  most 
remote  from  each  other  on  our  planet.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  indicated  this,  although 
the  want  is  not  so  apparent  in  his  drawing  as  in  our 
cut.  Mr.  Anthony  has  wisely  attempted  to  show 
only  the  direction  of  the  sun,  not  the  sun  itself. 

In  answer  to  No.  3,  Mr.  Anthony  adopts  the 
theory  held  by  some  late  astronomers,  that  "  one 
hemisphere  of  the  moon,  being  heavier  than  the 
other,  is  naturally  drawn  by  universal  gravitation 
towards  the  earth,  as  the  nearest  planet." 

We  should  have  been  glad  of  space  to  show  how 
three  or  four  of  the  questions  have  been  better 
answered  by  others  than  by  the  successful  com- 
petitors. But  we  fear  that  readers  not  specially 
interested  in  the  subject  may  think  that  it  has  al- 
ready filled  too  large  a  space  of  the  Letter  Box  : 
and  we  hasten  to  conclude,  hoping  that  all  our 
young  friends  who  have  honestly  endeavored  to 
answer  these  ten  questions  will  find  that  they  have 
gained  something  better  even  than  the  prizes  they 
sought  to  win. 

As  we  said  last  month,  ^ve  shall  during  the  com- 
ing year  offer  a  variety  of  prizes,  intended  to  suit 
all  tastes  and  talents.  One  of  a  very  novel  charac- 
ter will  be  announced  in  the  January  number. 

The  prospects  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  for  1871 
are — we  are  most  happy  to  say  —  brighter  than 
ever.  We  never  before  had  in  store  so  many  de- 
lightful novelties  for  all  classes  of  readers.  Sketch- 
es of  natural  history  will  be  an  important  feature 
of  the  new  volume,  including  stories  of  wild  sports, 
and  adventure  with  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes. 
Some  capital  bear,  panther,  monkey,  and  shau-k 
stories  have  already  gone  to  the  engravers  for  illus- 
tration. 
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Neairly  every  number  will  cootain  fitmiliar  talks 
about  the  Wonders  of  the  World  we  live  on,  and 
the  Curiosities  of  Science  and  Art,  fully  illustrated, 
and  conveying  the  most  useful  information  in  the 
most  entertaining  way.  Dialogues,  acting  cha* 
rades,  operas,  pantomimes,  and  declamations,  de- 
signed for  home  and  school,  will  appear  regularly 
throughout  the  year.  Sketches  of  Travel,  His- 
tory, Adventure,  and  the  Manners  of  Strange  Peo- 
ple, will  be  given,  from  the  pens  of  our  most  in- 
teresting writers. 

A  series  of  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  girls 
will  be  treated  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and 
others :  and  every  number  will  contain  something 
designed  for  voungbst  readers. 

*'  Our  Young  C^ontributors  "  —  an  entirely 
original  feature,  which  has  proved  extremely  pop- 
ular —  will  be  continued ;  and  in  it  we  shall  print 
the  best  essays,  sketches,  poems,  and  short  stories 
sent  us  by  our  young  friends.  C.  A.  Stephens, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  department, 
will  become  a  regular  contributor  to  th*  body  of 
the  magazine,  making  room  for  others  to  succeed 
him,  gain  practice  and  skill,  and  be  promoted  in 
their  turn. 

"Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,"  by  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  will  begin  with  the  January  num- 
ber, and  be  continued  throughout  the  year;  and 
the  magazine  will  abound  with  sprightly  short 
stories  by  our  best  writers,  old  and  new. 

E.R.C.  writes  again  :  "  Please  tell  us  whether 
this  sentence  is  correct  or  not :  *  I  just  let  each  one 
of  them  try  it  for  themselves.' " 

It  is  not  correct.  It  should  read,  "Just  let  each 
one  of  them  try  it  for  himself." 

P.  C.  asks :  "  Where  can  I  leara  more  about 
the  city  of  Pompeii  ?  " 

There  have  been  many  books,  great  and  small 
written  upon  this  interesting  subject,  but  the  latest 
and  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  Cliarles 
Scribncr  &  Co.'s  "  l^onders  of  Pompeii,"  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  It  is 
written  in  a  lively  stj'le,  and  is  well  illustrated.  It 
is  one  of  the  publishers'  excellent  series  of  **  Won- 
der Books." 

In  the  October  number  we  told  our  young 
friends  how  they  could  do  us  a  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  to  beautify  and  improve  the  maga- 
zine, by  sending  us  the  names  of  new  subscribers. 
We  knew  that  every  one  could  do  this  easily,  but 
we  did  not  expect  that  the  first  answer  to  the  call 
would  bring  us  twenty  names  I  The  person  who 
sends  them  is  a  girl  out  in  Ohio.  Think  of  that, 
boys  I 

Of  course  all  cannot  take  the  time  to  get  so 
many  subscribers ;  but  any  boy  or  girl  can  send  us 


on  or  two^  or  three  names,  with  but  very  little 
trouble.  Now  is  the  time,  young  friends,  to  tell 
your  mates  about  "  O.  Y.  F."  for  1871. 

E.  H.  P.y  Boston.  We  did  not  answer  your 
question  of  last  April  because  we  knew  little  about 
telegraphy,  and  were  unacquainted  with  books  on 
the  subject.  If  you  wish  to  become  an  operator, 
your  best  way  is  to  walk  into  some  telegraph-ofiice, 
frankly  state  your  object,  and  talk  with  those 
skilled  in  the  profession.  If  coldly  received  in  one 
place,  try  another.  You  will  somewhere  find  civil 
and  communicative  operators,  and  they  will  give 
you  far  more  practical  information  on  the  subject 
than  we  can. 

Woodstock,  III.,  October  sa,  t87a 
Dear  "  Young  Folks  " :  — 

**  Coraline's  '*  letter,  published  in  your  Novem- 
ber numberi  will  be  read  with  interest,  I  think,  by 
all  who  have  had  any  experience  with  *'  unknown 
correspondents  " ;  and  especially  by  the  few  of  us 
—  all  those  "left  of  one  hundred" — who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  correspondence 
with  "  C.  W.  A." 

As  you  seem  willing  to  receive  suggestions  on 
the  subject,  why  could  not  those  wisliing  to  cor- 
respond incognito^  who  live  in  the  towns  and 
smaller  cities,  have  their  letters  directed  to  the 
proper  drawer  or  box,  using  only  initials,  or  any 
name  whatever  ?  You  will  remember  that  "  C  W. 
A."  adopted  this  plan,  as  I  did  in  answering  him. 
(But  "  Charlie  "  and  I  are  on  more  intimate  terms 
now.)  Those  living  in  the  city,  or  wherever  letters 
are  delivered  by  carriers,  might  have  them  directed 
to  the  street  and  number,  in  the  same  way.  lliis 
would  be  freeing  "  the  Editors  "  from  a  task  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  perform. 

But,  to  conclude,  what  is  the  harm  in  using  real 
names?  It  seems  to  me  bad  enough  to  know 
nothing  but  the  name.  If  this  be  not  a  "  deed  of 
darkness,"  why  may  it  not  "seek  the  light "  ? 

Wishing  Miss  "  Coraline  "  all  success  in  her  in- 
teresting project  (I  should  be  tempted  to  write  her 
myself,  if  I  could  answer  to  a  single  one  of  her 
requisites),  I  remain 

Your  interested  subscriber, 

H.  A.  T. 

We  have  received  several  letters  similar  to  the 
above.  "  Me  "  writes :  "  I  think  Coraline*s  idea 
of  correspondence  is  excellent,  4ind  if  the  writers 
once  get  interested  it  will  prove  instructive  as  well 
as  amusing.  Why  can't  those  who  request  corre- 
spondents have  the  first  answers  forwarded  to  the 
post-office  of  the  city  in  which  they  reside,  under 
an  assumed  name  if  they  prefer  it  ?  and  then  they 
can  send  their  real  address  to  whichever  corre- 
spondents they  choose." 

We  leave  those  who  like  the  plan  to  adopt  either 
of  the  methods  for  carrying  it  out  suggested  above. 
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We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  &vor  it ;  and  if  it 
works  well  we  engage  to  print  iirom  time  to  time 
the  names  of  such  persons,  desiring  "unknown 
correspondents,"  as  shall  be  sent  to  us  for  the 
purpose.  We  begin  this  month  with  the  following 
brief  list  (others  have  been  received  too  laie  for 
insertion) :  — 

MmnU  BentoHy  Bta  axaS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"  JIfr,"  New  York  P.  O..  New  York  City. 

Frteman  C.  Griswoid,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

MiMHtt  BtnUm^  who  writes  us  a  very  pretty  let- 
ter, says:  "Please  ask  'Coraline'  through  the 
'  Letter  Box'  if  she  will  correspond  with  me." 

'*/fr,"  who  says  she  can  write  an  enterUining 
letter,  wants  for  a  correspondent  "  a  boy  or  girl  not 
younger  than  sixteen,  a  reader  of  Charles  Dickens, 
and  a  resident  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  no  reader  of 
"  Our  Young  Folks  "  will  oflfer  or  accept  a  corre- 
spondence from  any  but  honorable  motives. 

Wb  print  this  month  two  extra  holiday  pictures 
from  two  charming  little  illustrated  books  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  The  first  is 
firom  Dickens's  simple  and  affecting  story  of  '*  A 
Child's  Dream  of  a  Star,"  and  in  it  the  artist  has 
shown  us  the  boy  and  his  sister,  who  used  to  won- 
der all  day  long  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  at  the 
blueness  of  the  sky,  and  "at  the  goodness  and 
power  of  God  who  made  the  lovely  world." 

The  second  picture  is  firom  the  "  Illustrated 
Winter  Poems,"  and  in  it  we  see 

"The  snow'bird  twitterinff  on  the  beechen  boufph," 

as  Bryant  describes  it  in  his  beautifiU  "Winter 
Piece." 

Thk  pantomime  of  Bluebeard,  in  this  number, 
will  be  (btmd  a  capital  thing  for  private  represen- 
tation, as  well  as  viery  fimny  to  read. 

Wmi*  %  B.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of 
some  good  books  for  holiday  and  birthday  gifts  ? " 
Certainly.  We  suppose  you  know  all  of  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co's.  books,  and  wish  to  learn 
of  others.  Mr.  A.  F.  Graves,  of  Boatoiif  has  some 
excellent  books,  pretty  outside  and  good  inside. 
Of  his  latest  books,  "The  Sunshine  Series," 
"Amy  Gamett,"  and  "Joe  and  the  Howards," 
are  perhaps  the  best  These  are  well  described  in 
the  advertising  pages,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

Among  the  tempting  array  of  new  juveniles  pub- 
lished during  the  year  by  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co.  are  the  two  prize  volumes,  "Short-Comings 
and  Long-Goings "  and  "  Lute  Falconer,"  to- 
gether with 'a  host  of  other  good  things  for  the 
young,  particularly  set  forth  in  their  announce- 
ment 


Henry  A.  Yoang  &  Ca,  of  Boston,  have  som^ 
attractive  and  commendable  books  for  young  read- 
ers. We  advise  all  to  read  "Mark  Dunning's 
Enemy,"  a  striking  temperance  story.  "  Breaking 
the  Rules,"  an  English  school-boy  story;  the 
"  Lindendale  Stories  "  by  Francis  Forester ;  and 
Miss  Phelps's  "  Gypsy  Series,"  are  good  enough 
for  parents  to  make  a  memorandum  of  for  the 
coming  holiday  season. 

The  two  new  prixe  books,  "  Both  Sides  of  the 
Street"  and  "Moth  and  Rust,"  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  bound  m  gold  and  black,  from  the  press 
of  Henry  Hoyt,  are  now  ready,  and  make  an  ap- 
propriate gift  to  young  people  during  the  coming 
holidays. 

A nasiasia.  —  "I  want  to  make  my  mother  a 
Christmas  present  of  a  Sewing  Machine ;  can  you 
tell  me  which  o  the  many  now  in  the  market  is 
roost  simple  and  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
work?"  There  are  so  many  good  sewing  ma- 
chines, that  we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce  any 
one  the  6est  in  all  respects ;  but  for  simplicity  and 
general  tisefulness  the  If^ted  Family  Favorite  is 
excellent 

H.  /».  P.  writes  from  Marshall,  Texas :  "  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
work  on  Taxidermy  ?  I  am  expert  in  the  use  of  a 
gun,  and  often  wish  to  preserve  the  fine  spedmena 
of  animals  and  birds  I  find  here." 

"The  Naturalist's  Guide,"  by  C,  J.  Maynard, 
is  the  latest  and  probably  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  It  contains  full  directions  for  collecting, 
preserving,  and  mounting  birds,  mammals,  and 
fishes,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Published  by  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co. 

Maty  S.  Case  writes  :  "  Having  tried  to  answer 
the  'Traveller'  question,  I  should  like  to  ask 
another:  "If  a  man  were  to  travel  northeast  as 
long  as  that  was  possible,  where  would  he  come 
to?" 


writers  "never" 
and  "  presume  " 


Ths  discussion  of  Mr.  Hale's  charge  to  young 
to  use  the  words  "  comni^ce  " 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest among  readers  of  the  Letter  Box.  Other 
communications  on  the  subject  have  come  to  us ; 
among  them  one  from  Mr.  Hale  himself.  We 
shall  give  it  next  month,  together  with  much  other 
interesting  matter  crowded  out  of  this  number  by 
the  answers  to  the  prize  questions. 

Lucy  Chase,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  an- 
swers to  all  our  November  puzzles,  with  but  one 
slight  mistake.  Other  answers  have  been  sent  in 
by  George  Valentine,  Coxsackie  Station,  N.  Y., 
Harry  B.  Clossen,  Springfield,  Vt,  and  "  Guess," 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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